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Substitute the following— 


If the final consonant of a noun in this declension is preceded by 
wu, that w w is changed to wa in all cases except the Nominative Singular. 


Thus, afer wüdur, & monkey; nom. pl., alex wüdar; instr. pl. afe 
¿fa wüdarau satin: कबम्‌ karun, the act of doing; acc. sg. करबस 
karanas: WWpu postukh, a book; nom, pl, wwre postakh. 
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प्रभिवासिनणआ 
शासनमनुभति*० 


kunasatath (and so throughout the 


seventies up to 78). 
kunanamath (and so throughout the 
nineties up to 99). 
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~ Under orders of the Council the following system of transli- 
teration will be adopted for the future in all publications of the Society. 
Authors of papers for the Journal, Pt. I, are particularly requested to » "L2 
adhere to it in their contributions. : E 

2059 */ EM 





R ` à / re 
A. FOR THE DEVANAGARI ALPHABET, AND FOR ALL 9092/57 
ALPHABETS RELATED TO IT. | 2x J— 
Ga, Wa, Xi ti, wu wi, wr, wP w] Be, wa, 
Sto; Sta, Bai, Wan, jw o 07050: K. 
wk, w ki, ग 3, घ gh, wy | 
च्‌ c, w ch, " j, wr jh, wq ii 
zf, g {॥, wd, Sdh an . A 
"t w th, «d. wdh Wn z 
q 7, wph wh, w bh, Wm RN 
ay, Y >, CES w v, (e D (* JA 
UT ç, W s, gs, wh. ® 





In the above the virdma has been omitted for the sake of clearness. 
. In Modern Vernaculars only; #@ may be represented by r, and = 
by ri. I 
Avagraha is to be represented by an apostrophe, thus सौ sf@ së "pi. . — 
Visarga is represented by à, Jihvámüliya by h, and Upadhmániya by A. 
Anusvüra is represented by th, thus dea sorhsarga, and anundsika by the 
sign ^ over the letter nasalized, thus « 6, wid, and so on. The wdàátta 
accent is represented by the sign “and the svaríía by Thus, w fg: 


agníh, mifawr janita, Wi keá, कन्या kanya. The anudatta accent may be 
represented by `, Thus, वे "uw té àvardhanta. 

B. FOR PERSIAN (INCLUDING ARABIC WORDS IN 

| PERSIAN) AND HINDUSTAN 


(The system is not applicable to Arabis when pronounced as in Arabis- 
speaking countries) :— 


Vowels. Consonants. Sounds only found in 
| Hindistini. 
.. i t w b # bh 
| f à 7 DP 42 ph 
l! i oot # th 
ost 1 $t 
<! 6 # th 
f n os 
* 3l. ü € ] +> jh 
3» 6 g ° * 4e ch 










Consonants. Sounds only found in 
Hindüstüni, 
g h 
£ kh 
° d 23 dh 
3 d 
33 dh 
š z 
y" P y t 
* rh 
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u s 
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Š gh 
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ó q 
J JS k A S kh 
Sg | & gh. 
| n 
L f m 
हे win | 
| w when representing anundsika in Deva — 
i J .. Nágari, by ^ on the preceding vowel j 
Ft” MCI 20 WI (rawa Y) 
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looked like ink. Moreover, though no one could say what the writing 


was by mere inspection of the block; some Khamptis on seeing a print 
taken from it, declared that it was a Lama, i.e, Tibetan, writing. You 
will observe that the lines are similar, so that a translation of one will 
give the meaning of the whole, I should be obliged if you would send 
me a translation and also inform me what the block was used for. If 
my conjecture that it was used for printing from is wrong and the 
Khamptis have misled me, I can send you a rubbing of the block. 

“The block is about 2} inches thick and it has no marks on the sides 


or back to show that it has ever been fastened to anything else, It is- 


supposed to have been brought down the Dihong by the last flood, which 
was probably caused by the breaking through of a dam formed across 
the Dihong by a former landslip. The flood rose to a great height in 
one night in fine weather and no other river came down in flood except 


the Dihong. The piece of wood was found by an Assamese who was 
looking for firewood.” 


— — —— — — — — — 


J. 1, 17 
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Numismatic Notes.and Novelties, No. IIL) Ancient end Medinval India. — 
By VINCENT A. Swirn, 1.0.8. 
(With Plate ATV.) 
[Read April, 1898 ] 
INDO-BACTRIAN. 
I. 3 TrLEPHUS 
Copper or bronze, rectangular, measuring '96 by `85 inch (= abont 25x21 


' m.m.), and about “15 thick. Weight 131 gr. [RAWLINs) 


Obv. Zous (or king) seated L, on throne with back; bis r. hand advanced ; in 
his l., sceptro, 


Greek legend, BAZIAEQE (lett) EYEPTETOY (top) TIHAEOOY ` 


right). 
; y Figure (? female) to r., seated in crouching attitude, with r. arm extend- 
ed; L arm not visible. 

Khardsthi legend, Maharajasa (on right) Kalinakrama (? on top) sa Téliphasa 
(damaged, on left). 

This very remarkable piece has recently been obtained by Mr. J. 
P. Rawlins at Haripor in the Hazara District of the Panjab 

The figure of Zeus resembles that on the reverse of the ZOTHPoz 
coins of Hermans (B. M. Catal, p. 65, Pl. XV, 7). The reverse device 
is unique, and I am unable to explain it | 

The reading of the king's name in Greek is certain. The 
Khartsthi equivalent could not be deciphered without the help of the 
Greek. 

The coinage of Telephus is of extreme rarity, and bas heretofore 
been known in silver only. The Elliot hemidrachm in the Bodleian 
cabinet was considered unique until Von Sallet identified two duplicates 


of it among the unnamed coins of the Guthrie collection at Berlin 


(Von Sallet, p. 131) 
Professor Gardner (B. M. Qatal, p. 171) describes the Bodleian — 


specimen as follows :— 
x T. appeared in this Journal for 1807, Vol. LX VI, Part I, p. 1 ff.; No, I, 





P s 
4 
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Ow. BASIAEDS EYEPTEToY THAE®°Y. Giant (Skythes ? ), 
his body ending in three serpents ; holds in each hand, hammer (?) ‘We 

Rev, Khurdgthi legend, Maharajusa palanakramasa (or porhape, pélanakpgamasa) 
Teliphasa, Helios radiate, facing, clad in tanio and chlamys, holds long scoptre ; 
beside him male figure wrapped in mantle, wearing wreath, or horned ; iu field, 
mon, Weight 37. Diam. ‘7. 


The long epithet which is the Prikrit equivalent of etepyérov 
appears to be the same on the new coin as on the previously kuown 
hemidrachms. The reading is unfortunately doubtful. 

Lassen read parakaramasa, which, as Von Ballet remarks, is certainly 
erroneous, | 

Cunningham suggested kalünakramasa. Von Sallet reads kalana- 
(or kalaka-) kramasa. ' E `} 

I agree that the first character is ka, and that the second consonant 
is I. But the new coin shows a short vertical stroke across the 
horizontal line of the L which converts the character into li, or le. 

The third character, a hook turned to the right, is certainly either 
the cerebral n, or the dental n, The first element of the word therefore 
reads kalina, or kalàna. 

Lengthening the vowels it may be read as külina, (or kālēna), 
and the whole compound taken as kalinakramasa. Mr. Bendall's 
pülanakgamasa does not seem to be admissible. Bat, though kalina- 
kramasa seems to be a good reading of the letters, I do not understand 
how that form can be used as a translation of eiepyérov, * benefactor.” 


INDO-BACTRIAN. 
IL PEUCKELAUS. 


Copper or bronze, square. Diameter '95x'85, Weight 142 gr. From Banna 
District, west of the Indus, (RawriNs]. 

Obe. Male figure, to front, looking |, wearing hat and short coat. 

Lerend, (BAZIAENE AIKAICY KAI) EOTHPox nEYK[IE- 
A AoY | | 

Rev, City, turreted, standing, with r. hand outstretched over mon., and palm 
over l. shoulder. | 

Khardsthi legend, [ Maha]rajasa dhramikasa tradatasa Pewukalausa. 


This interesting coin is unfortunately in poor condition, and a 
photograph of it cannot be distinct. -% 

The coins of Peukelaus were published for the first time recently 
by Mr. C. J. Rodgers, who briefly noticed two specimens, (apparently 
obtained at Peshawar?), of which one belonged to Sir Alexander 
mu (! I have not the slightest doubt that the reading of this word is kalamakra. 
masa, or in Sanskrit Lalyánakarmana, which corresponds exactly to the Greek 
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Cunningham, and the other to Mr, L. White King.! The coin now 
published is, therefore, the third known specimen. 

Cunningham called the figure on the obverse Apollo, and that on 
the reverse Demeter. I cannot say whether or not the figures were 
the same as those on Mr. Rawlins’ coin. I cannot find the obverse 
figure on any other Bactrinn coin. | 

The reverse figure is that of a turreted personified city, as on the 
&quare bronze coins of Hippostratus, with Triton oby. (B. M. Catal., 
p. 60, Pl. XIV, 6). The mon. on the coin of Mr. Rawlins' is the 
same as that on the coin of Hippostratus with horseman reverse (ibid. 
Pl. XIV, 6). 

It is clear, therefore, that Peukelaus was npproximately contem- 
porary with Hippostratus. 

The legends AIKAloY KAI ZOTHPcZ, and dhramikasa tradatasa 
indicate that the period of Hippostratus and Peukelaus is not far re- 
moved from that of Menander. The same inference is suggested by tlie 
use in the Greek legend of the minute dot form of omikron. 

The early part of the Greek legend is illegible, but the word 
*OTHPoZ can be read, and most of the letters of the Khardgthi legend 
can be made out ou the original coin. The king's name is certain, ° 
MEY K, in Greek, and Peük in Kharogthi, being distinct. | 

The name Peukelaus necessarily recalls to the mind that of the 
city Peukelaitis or Peukelnotis, mentioned by several Greek writers. 
Arrian tells us that in the dominions of the Assakenoi (probably the 
Acvakas) there was a great city called Massaka, the capital, and that, 
there was another city of great size, called Peukelaitis, not far from the 
west bank of the Indus? : 

This city seems to be the same which is described by Hiuen Tsiang 
under the name of Po-shi-kie-lo-fn-ti, or Puskalüvati, which was situn- 
ted across a great river about 9 miles (50 li) north-east of Kanigka's 
famous monastery at or near Peshawar. The" great river” must be 
the Kabul, The distance stated by the Chinese pilgrim indicates that 
the site is to be looked for at the Nicetta or Nisattha of the maps rather 
than et Hashtnagar, where it is placed by Cunningham. 

If Peukelaitis and Pugkalavati are identical, which is not exactly 
proved, it seems quite possible that the Greek name may be derived 
from the name of the king Peukelnns, and not, ‘as bas hitherto been 
assumed, from a Prakrit form of Puskalàüvati. | 

1 Num. Chronicle for 1896, p. 269. | | 

$ MoCrindle “ Megasthenes and Arrian," p. 180. Arrian was born abont A.D, 
B advanced age. The date of king Menander ís approximately 
De py p a H,90; XIX, 96-110; Vivien de Bt, Martin in Julien's Hiouen 


Thsang, 111, 308. : 











p- 
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NORTHERN SATRAPS. 
HI SATRAP TARAKI, I 
Copper, circular; diam. '6. Wt. 19 gr. obverse slightly conver, and reverse 
concave. Thin. [Hawriws]. 
Obe, Bust to r. bare-headed, or wearing clowefitting cap. Traces of Bršhmi 
letters in front of face, Dotted circle. 
Kev, Legend in two lines, occupying field, in border — 
[मचाक्ञ)चप, [Mahákga]trapa. 
लरकि 7०7८. 

. This remarkable coin comes from the Baonfi District. The 
characters are those of the northern alphabet of about the beginning 
of the Christian era, and closely resemble those on the known coins 
of the Northern Satraps of Mathura, 


KUSANA. 
IV Kapprnises I. 


A, Copper, Diameter '8, Wt. 63 gr. Rather thin coin, without rim. [Raw- 
LINS. | 

Obv, Bust to r., apparently bareheaded, Greek legend on r, margin, KOZOY Ao 
KAA[OIZoY] | 

Rev. Soldier marching to r. wearing crested broad-brimmed hat, and armed 
with a long spear and convex shield 

Kharosthi legend — la haŭsa bursa —, 
V B. Copper, Dinmeter *7. Wt. 73 gr. Thick coin, with raised rim on roverso. 
[Tarnor.] 

Ober, Bust to r, with a more Parthian appearance than that of A. Greek 
legend not distinctly legible, though apparently the same as on A. 


Rev, Device an on A, in better preservation. Khardsthi legend in perfectly 
preserved letters, Kausa kupinasa, 


* 


The two coins abore described have been sent to me by their 
owners from the Hazara District. Mr. Talbot's coin first arrived, and 
was not fully intelligible until Mr. Rawlins’ specimen was received. 

The Greek legend Kozoulo Kad proves that the coin must be assigned 
to Kozoulo or Kozoula (Kh, Kujula) Kadphises, and not to Kadaphes, on 
whose coins the tribal name is written with the initial aspirate ( Gr. 
xopavov and Kh. Khuganasa), and the name or title of the king is 


written Kuyula in Kharogthi and Kosola in Greek, instead of the 


corresponding kujula and kozoulo or kozowla on the coins of Kadphises 
I. But, as will be shown later, it is possible that Kadphises I, and 
Kadaphes may be identical 

^. The Kharósthi legend on these coins is new, The reading kaisa 


is perfectly certain; the first character is ka, the second is initial u, and 


the third is sa. The A specimen preserves a character in front of 
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kaiisa, which seems to be la, the last syllable of kujula. I interpret 
kasa as an abbreviated genitive corresponding to Kadphisou in the 
Greek. | 

| The reverse device is as novel as the legend. 

When abont to send this paper to the press I found that two coins 
of this type, (though not quite identical) had already been described by 
Cunningham (Num. Chron. for 1892, p.p. 46, 64, Pl. xiv. (iv), 5, 6.) 

He describes the king's head as " helmeted’ and reads the Greek 
legend as KoZoY Ao KA.....KoPZ AN: and the Kharosthi legend as 
kuyula kasasa kwsana Yaviiasa. The second word on the coins now 
published is certainly kaüsa, not kasasa. It is impossible to mistake the 
character for w, which is a hook with loop at foot. 

The following statement compares the newly discovered coins 
with the related types previously known, which are :— 


L HgrsxEUS, 


Obv. Bust of the King r., dindemed :— 

BAZIAEQZ ZTHPoZZzY EPMAlIoY. 
Rev. Throned Zeus, 
Kharósthi legend, Maharajasa mahatasa Heramayasa. 


B. M. Catal. p. 65; Von Sallet, p, 117). The correct reading of - 


the Greek legend stērossu as an adjective in the genitive, the equivalent 
of muhalasa, is due to Mr. Rapson, in J. R. A. S. for 1897, p. 320. 
t 


| II. HzRWEUS AND Kapruises I. 
Obv: As abore, with same legend atérossw, 
Rev. Herakles, standing, facing, diademed, holds in r. hand, clab; in L, lion's 
akin. Kbarosthi legend, Kujula Kasasa Kupana yavugasa dhramalhidasa, 
—— (B. M. Catal, p. 120; Von Ballot, p, 118.) 


HI. Kaprises L. . 

Obe, Bust r., as in I and II. 

Greek legend KOPONA (or similar word, probably intended as an equivalent 
for Kusana—tho letters vary) KoZoY Ao (or KoZoY AA) KAADIZOY. 

Rev. Dorice and Kharoythi legend as in H. (B, M, Catal, p. 122; Von Ballet, 
p. 179). 

h , IV. KADAPFHES. 

Obv. Hend of the king r. diad. (closely resembling, that of Augustus pd 
later years of his life). Greek legend XOPANZY ZAooY KoZo 
1000 s yauasa kuyula kaphaasa sacadhrama(hidasa in Kharósthi, King 
seated on chair. (B. M. Catal. p. 123; Von Sallet, p. 180), 
E . The above legends clearly show that the king Kozoula Kadphises 
(No. II) was a Kugapa chieftain, who reigned at first as colleague 
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of Hermæus, with the titles dhramafhidasa, equivalent to Sixaiov, and j 


yavugasa (reading not quite certain), of unknown meaning. 

I take kasasa in Nos, II and III as a genitive proper name, the 
equivalent of the Greek KAAOIZOY, that is to say, Kadphises in the 
genitive case. The nominative case of the name in the Prikrit ghould 
therefore apparently be Kasa, — Kadphises. | | 

The meaning of kozoulo (koroula) in Greek, equivalent to kujula 
(No. II and III) and kuyula (No. IV), is not yet ascertained. Bat it 
seems impossible to doubt that the Greek kozoulo, kozoula, or kozola, 
(No, IV), and the Prakrit kujula (Nos. IL and III), and kuyula 
(No. IV) are all different forms of the same word. If Kadphises 
I. (No. III) is distinct from Kadaphes (No. IV) that word must be an 
epithet or title rather than a proper name. But I have a strong 
suspicion that Kadphises I. and Kadaphes were one and the same 
person, and that the epithet yavugasa of No. llis only a fuller form 
of the yauasa (= ZAooY) of No. IV. 

The king's name (in the genitive) is in the Prakrit :— 

Kujula Kasası — — Nos. II and III, 
Kuyula Kaphsasa — No. IV. 
—— la Kaisa — new coins À and B. 

I propose to treat all these forms, which should be iu the nomina- 
tive respectively Kasa, Kaphsa, and Kaü (?) as variants of n simple 
name, written in Greek as Kadphises or Kadaphes. Cunningham also 
identified Kadaphes with Kadphises. “ Eozola-Kadaphes 1 take,” he 
observes, “to be only a variant spelling of the same king's name, on 
the issue of a different mint. The head seems to be imitated from the 
coins of Augustus, his contemporary." (Num. Chron. for 1892, p. 46.) 


| KUSANA. 
VL! KADAPHES. 
Buddha Type. 


Thin copper or bronze coin; diam. ‘62; wt. 24 gr. Obtained on tho Pūño 


(Punch) border of the Huzira District. [RAawLixs.] 
Obv. King, or god, standing, wearing diadem and fillet, holding &pear npright 
inl. hand; r. arm extended. Peculiar mon, in l. field behind figure. Greek legend, 


. of which only XO is legible, probably part of XOPANZY. 


Rev. Scated figure of Buddha, cross-legged; r. hand raised, holding? ; 1, 
band on hip. A triangle (? delta) under elbow of r. arm, Kharósthi legend all 
round margin; the only charactora plainly legible being kadaga below the figure. 
Tho ka is certain ; the da may possibly be na; and tho ga, having a loop at foot, 
may bo read as çu. 

This interesting coin is closely related to,- though materially 
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different from, the B coin of the Buddha type, of Kadaphes recently 
described by me.! 

That coin had the obverse device of Civa and the bull. The coin 
now published has a figure standing to r., and no bull, ‘The fragment- 
ary Greek legend Xo induces me to ascribe the coin to Kadaphes, who 
transliterated khuganasa by XOPANZY. I have already intimated that 
Kadaphes and Kadphises I, may prove to be the same person. I regret 
that I am unable to offer any interpretation of the imperfect Kharogthi 
legend. 


KUSANA, 
VII. | Hovisxa. 


Brass, or very pale bronze. Diameter ‘65. Weight 58 grs,- Collected in 
Hazira District, [RHawriws |, 

Obe. King, seated on throne, looking r. 

Three-pronged mon, tol. The plethoric figure of the king recalls the coina 
of Kadphises II. (B. M. Catal, Pl. XXV, 6, 7). 

Greek legend on l., 0(7)00; on ra *'oK(P)AH!?). 

The coin has been wornas an ornament, and a hole above the king's 
head has damaged one or two letters. There are cortainly two os tol, | 
and traces of n third. On the r., the first legible character is certainly 
o, and the third is A. The second and fourth are doubtful, 

Rev. Two figures, standing, facing each other, the head of that to r. having 
been punched ont. Both are clad alike in conta reaching to tho kneo. The figure 
to r. wears a sword. 

Greek legend, beginning from r. top, is Aſſo 3 which 
should probably be read [BIZ]Al'o oANAAAo. The second name is 
certain. The A is the fifth form, and the N the third form in'Cnun- 
ningham's table of the Indo-Scythic Greek Alphabet (Num. Chron. for 
1892, Pl. X). The letters AIO are also certain on the original coin. 

This is a very peculiar piece. The effigy of BIZA['o (Vicakha, a 
son and impersonation of Skanda) has hitherto been known only on coins 
of Huviska, associated with Skanda Kumara (£KANAo KoMAPo); 
and with Mahaséna (MAAZHNo). (B.M. CataL, p. LXVI, 149, 150; 
Pl. XXXVIII, 22-24). | 

The name OANAAAO is new. The closely related form oANIN- 
AA (or oANINAo) is found on some rare coins of Huvigka associated. 
with a figure of the Goddess Nike. | 

OANAAAo may possibly be only a variant of OANINA®, but is 
more probably a male deity, the star Vanaüt. The effigy on the new 


1 Num. Notes and Novelties, No. II" in No. 4 of Part 1 of this Journal 
“for 1697, 
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coin seems to be male, rather than female, and there is no iofa in the 
name, lsuggestthis identification with reference to Dr. Stein's re- 
marks on CANINAA, which are as follows :— 


“With Verethraghna we may connect most appropriately tho winged Goddess, 
who appears in the distinct type of a Nike holding wreath and trophy-stand on 
some rare gold coins of Ooerki(see No. VIII; Cat. p. 147). Her name, which, with 
n slight variation, is written both oANINAA and oANINAO, induces me, in 
conjunction with the very characteristic type, to identify her with the female genias, 
whose name vanaiñti uparatdf ' victorious superiority’ is invariably coupled in all 
formulas and invocations of the Avesta with that of Ferethraghna (comp., e.g., Yagua 
I, 6, Vispered I, 6, Yasht XIV, 5), 

We prefer this explanation all the more to the hitherto accepted theory, which 
identified OANINAA with the star Vanañt (n male deity !), aa it disposes effec. 
tually with [sic] the two difficulties involved by the latter; both the female re- 
presentation of OANINAA and the Iota of the name are now easily acconuted 
for, the former by the fominine gender of vanaiiits (uparatát), and the latter by tho 
well-known phonetic influence of epenthetio š." 1 


. Inasmuch as the deity BIZAf 0 is found only on coins of Havigka, 


‘and the king's effigy is more like that of Huviska then that of Kaniska, 


I am of opinion that this coin with the effigies of BIZATO and 
9ANAAAO should be ascribed to Huviska. 


UNKNOWN DYNASTY (? of Odumbara.) 


VIII. BnANUMITRA, 


Moderately thick die-struck silver (? base) coin. Diam, 75. Wt. 72 gr. 
[TArnor.] 
Obv. Male figure standing to L, wearing hat and tunic; 1. hand on hip, r. arm 


extended across spear, Remains of legend outside spear. Behind figure, a snako 


on end. 
Rev. A small elephant, with rider, in upper 1. field, proceeding tol. 

Legend in early Brahmi characters औभानुसित्रस, Cri-Bhanumétrasa. 
The word Cri is faint, to the l. of the rider's head, but clearly visible: on 
the original coin. The upper part of the m is separated from the lower. 

The reading of the reverse legend appears to be certain. The 
characters seem not to be earlier than B. C. 100 or later than A. D. 100; 

This coin belongs to a group which has been described by Cunning- 
ham in association with the ancient coins of Odumbara or Kangra. 

The coins described by him are those of :— 

Raja Mahadéva ». ©. Anc. I, p. 68, PI. IV, 5. 
Raja Rudra Varma .. ibid,  „ PLIV,6 
Raja Aja Mitra = " p.09, Pl. IV, 7. 


L “Zoroastrian Deities on Indo-Scythian Coins," Stein (Oriental and Babylonian. 
Record, Angust, 1887). 
J. 1. 18 
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Raja Mahi Mitra — tbid. p. 69, PL IV,8,9. 


Raja P Dhara... h " PI. IV, 10. 
Raja Bhanu Mitra  ... " p.70, PI IV, 12, 
Ditto Os o. » किन Pl IV, 13. 


But none of Cunningham's coins agrees exactly with Mr. Talbot's. 
The male figure device (which Cunningham calls reverse) of his fizure 
10 is identical with that of the piece now published, but the elephant 
side of Cunningham's coin had the legend in Kharósthi, not in Brahmi 
characters, 

Cunningham's fig, 12 depicts a coin which must, I think, be 
attributed to the same king as Mr. Talbot's coin. It is thus described :— 


“Plate IV, Fig. 12, Æ. 0'55, weight 32 grains. Author. 

Obv,—Elophant tol, Arian legend, Rajna Bhdnu Mitasa, 

Rev.—Bodhi tree and two Symbols, snake below. Indian legend, [Rajna] 
Bhanu Afíitasa." 


The combination of the snake and elephant connects it with 
Mr, Talbot’s coin. 


But I am doubtful as to the attribution of Cunningham’s figure 13, 


which is thus described :— 


| P 
"Plate IV., Fig. 13. 7E. O4, Weight 16 grains. Author. 
Obv.—Symbols as on reverse of figure 12. Indian legend Bhánu Mitasa. 
Rev.—Rayed disc of Sun ( Bhánu) above a Buddhist railing.” 


So far as I can see, the symbols on fig. 13 are not exactly the sume 
as those on the reverse of figure 12. 

In fact, the coin depicted in Plate IV, 13, isa duplicate of the small 
coin of Bhanumitra depicted in Plate VII, 9, among the Patcila or 
Ahichatra coins. The Mitra coins do not invariably exhibit the character- 
istic incuse square. 

When describing a small Bull and Bodhi-tree coin of [A] gi Mitra 
with incuse, Cunningham (Pl. VII, 16, page 83) observes that“ this 
coin may, perhaps, belong to the Punjab.” 

Mr. L. White King possesses two minute coins of Bhadra Ghosa. 
One, of which I have a duplicate, is like Cunningham's Pl. VII, 11, 
with incuse distinct. "The other has no distinct incuse. 

The small coin of Bhünumitra figured in J. A. S. B. Pt. I for 1880 
(Vol. XLIX), Pl. III, 8, shows the incase square distinctly, and agrees 
in this respect with the ordinary Ahichatracoins, That piece was found 
at Abichatra. Otherwise it agrees with Cuuninghum's Pl. IV, 13, and 
VII, 9, neither of which has any distinct incuse square. 

Cunningham's treatment of the various Mitra coins of Ayodhya, 
 Ahichatra, and the Panjab leaves much to be desired 
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The Ahichatra coins were very fully deseribed by Messrs. Rivett- 
Carnac and Carlleyle in J. 4. S. B., Vol. XLIX, for 1880, Pt. I. pp: 
27, 87, 138, Plates IIT, VII, VIII, IX, XVI, XVIL 

The relations between the various groups of Mitra coins are 
extremely obscure. 

The Lahore Museum (Catal, Part III, p. 126) possesses three 
specimens of Bhanumitra’s coinage. No. 1, apparently a copper coin, 
weight 15 grains, and diam. ‘53. The type seems to be the same as 
that of Mr. Talbot's coin. No. 2, weight 35, diam. '50, resembles 
Cunningham's Pl, IV, 12 No. 3, weight 42, diam. 'Ó, seems to be a 
slight variety of No. 2. 

The Indian Museum seems to possess no coins of Bhànumitra, 


IX. i TóRAMANA. 

Copper. Diam. 65, Wt.55 gr. Bought from Mr. Rodgers, who obtained the 
coin at Hosbyirpur in the lower hills of the Jilandhar District, Panjab. 
[V. A. 8417४. ] 

Obe, King standing to front, r. arm bent, and probably holding arrow or 
sword; body bent nt waist; 1. hand grasping by middle bow with string turned 
outwards. Obscure, illegible characters under king's arm. 

Rev. Sun in upper field, Below, MT, Tora, in large bold characters. 

Dotted circle. 


This coin is a variety of the hitherto unique coin belonging to 
Mr. Theobald, which was published by Cunningham in Num. Chron. 
for 1894, p. 280, Pl. IX. (VII), fig. 17, and again by mein J. A. S. B, 
Vol. LXIII, Part I, p. 198, with woodcut. The coin first published 
had the string of the bow turned inwards. 


X. Wuire Hew. 
Copper or bronze, rathor thick ; diam. "65; weight 49 gr. [RAwLiNs], 
Obv,—HBust tor, Faint legend in small apparently Byibmi characters in front 


of face, YI —Pala-—? 
Rev.—Device obscure ; it seems to me intended for a cock standing to l, with 


tail raised. © Dotted circle. 
This coin clearly belongs to the White Hun group, but I vannot 
further assign it, © $ 


XI. UNKOWN, 


Base motal. Diam. ‘55. Wt, 43 gr. From Ráwalpindi. [V. A. Suiru). 
Obv— Concave, with a peculiar wheel-like device. 
Rey, Convex blank. 


I cannot guess what this piece is, and am not certain that itis & 
coin, 
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It seems to belong to the class noticed by Thomas in the following 
words :— 
" In this instance, the square die is driven home upon one surfaco so as to give 
the coin a concavo-convex form, while the opposite face remains blank. The symbol 
within the square has the appearance of a rude quatrefoil. These coins are, ns far 
° as I know, unpublished; I have never met with any in the entire course of my own है 
somewhat comprehensive search after local antiquities, nor am I aware from what 
section of the country the examples I quote were obtained; they now form part of 
the late Lord Auckland's collection in the British Musenm. They are composed of 


silver considerably alloyed, and weigh from thirty-five up to forty-one grains," < 
k (Prinsep'a Essays, Vol. I, 213). i 

* h 

" | 
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The Later Mughals (1707-1803).—By Vntiau Irvine, Bengal Civil 
Service (Retired). 
[Read March, 1898.] 


The following article is in continuation of that appearing on 
pp. 136-212 of the Journal for 1896, Vol. LXV Part I. 
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ड़ CHAPTER IV. 
Farrukhsiyar. 


@ p # ६० [० 


SSDS 


l. Tag MARCH FROM AGRAH TO Druti. | 
In the confusion and the darkness the Jats plundered impartially 

ihe baggage of both armies. No fitting resting-place for the prince 

` could be found, nothing but a dirty screen, all black from the smoke of 

y cooking, and a small wooden platform. On this latter Farrukhsiyar 

seated himself and received the homage of his officers. It was not till 

three days afterwards that Sa'd-nllàh Kbàn (son of‘ Inayat-ullah Kban), 

who had been Jahandar Shah's Lord Steward, produced the late sover- 

eign's duplicate set of tents, which owing to their erection within a 
Ei 2 i 
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walled garden, had escaped the plunderers. These were put up for 
Farrukhsiyar on the site of Jahandar Shah's encampment. 1 

Having spent the might of the battle (14th Zü-l-Hijjah, Lith 
January, 1713), in the small tent erected on the field, the next morning, 
after a formal enthronement, Farrukhsiyar offered up his thanksgiving 
at the shrine of Shah Mushtiq, and then marched one and a half kos 
to his camp. The Tūrāni leaders, Cin Qilic Khan and Mubammad Amin 
Khan, Cin, with many others who had served in the army of Jahündür 
Shih, tendered their submission. Shari‘at-ullah Khan (‘Ubaid-ullah) 
was also presented by Sayyid ‘Abd-ullah Khan. Written orders were 
issued to Asad Khin and Muhammad Yar Khan at Dihli, and to many 
other sübadürs, enjoining them to seize the fugitive Jahündür Shah 
wherever he might be found. At the end of the day His Majesty paid 
a visit to Husain ‘Ali Kbin who was confined to his tents by his 
wounds, After the battle was over, be had been found about midnight 
lying naked and insensible under a heap of the slain. When informed 
of the victory, new life was breathed into him. The following day, 
the 15th (12th January), the emperor attended at the large mosque 
attached to Akbar's tomb at Bihishtabad Sikandra, and there heard the 
Khutbah read in his own name. More nobles and leaders now presented 
themselves. On this date ‘Abd-ullah Khan broaght in as a prisoner 
A'azzu-d-din, who had been found hiding in the underground chambers 
of the mansion at Agrah known as Dara Shukoh's. Public rumour 
asserted that Jahandar Shih and Zi-l-fiqar Khan had gone to Dihli; 
tho latter had been seen at Mathara on the way to that place. 

On the 17th (14th January) a move was made to the neighbour- 
hood of Bagh Nar Manzil, also known as Bagh Dahrah. The stream 
of officers lately serving under Jahündür Shih continued to flow into 
the camp. As there was still great uncertainty about the future move- 


ments of Jahandar Shah, and a renewal of the struggle by Zü-l-fiqác 
Khan was feared, it was thought advisable to take steps to secure 
possession of the capital as quickly as possible. *Abd-ullàh' Khan 


1 Wárid, 1485. 

3 Yabyš Ebin, 12] 6, says that A'axzuü-d.din and his wife were captured in a 
grove near Agrah, and that Farrukhsiyar ordered them to be kept prisoners. Kam 
Rij's story, 62a, is that they were found in à milk-seller's hona. 

8 Kamwar Khan, 126, 1150, 100 b, Wárid, 148a, Kháfi Khin, II, 724, 727. 

4 Of this grove the only thing now left is a large well, which from ita sizo is 
known as the well of the 52 water-bags ( Báwán ldo ki kud)--Tarikh-i-Agrah, Husaini 
press, Fathgarh, p. 28. The sito is three miles south of the fort, it i» now within 
the cantonments, and is called Khawispurah (private letter from Mirzi Wigir ‘Ali 


Bég, dated 20th February, 1893). Tho epithet Nir Manzil was given with referonco | 


to the Emperor Jahangir's namo, Nüru-d-din Mohammad, Madgiru-l-wmard, 111, 79. 
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was therefore invested with tlie usual dress of honour and despatched on 
this day (14th January, 1713), upon that servico. With him went Cio 
Qilic Khan, Muhammad Amin Khan, Cin, Hamid Khin, Jin Nigar 
Khan, Khwajam Quli Khan, Lutf-ullah Khan, Sadiq, Turktüz Khan, and 
others. His orders were to attach all the property of the men belong- 
ing to the other side, Au imperial rescript was also sent to Asad Khan 
by the hand of Ikhlas Khan. It was then Farrukhsiyar's intention to 
follow as speedily as possible with the rest of his troopa.! . 

On the 18th (15th January, 1713), another visit was paid to Husain 
"Ali Khan. The 19th was passed at the Taj, where the tombs of 
Shihjahan and his queen, Mumtaz-i-Mahal, were visited. The Govern- 
ment of Akbargbid was confirmed to Sayyid Amir Khan, Thathawi, or 
Sindhi, (grandson of Qisim Khin, Namakin)2 The jizyah, or poll-tax, 
was abolished after it had been levied for thirty-four years. On 
the 20th submissive letters were received from Asad Khan at Dihli, 
reporting the imprisonment of Jahündár Shih and the restraint 
placed on Zü-l-fiqar Khan. As Farrukhsiyar could not trust Asad Khan, 
it was decided to await full reporta from ‘Abd-ullah Khan before any 
further action was taken. On the 22nd the emperor attended the 


. public prayers at the Great Mosque near the Cauk, or market-place, in 


» 


the city of Agrah, gold and silver coins being scattered on the way. 
The next day ‘Abd-ullah [hin sent the good news from Dihli that 
Jahándar Shah had been made a prisoner and Zuü-l-iqür Khan dissuaded 
from continuing his resistance, As there was no longer the same press- 
ing necessity for haste, re-assuring letters were sent to Asad Khan, and 
a leisurely advange to Dihli was ordered by the usual stages. 

On the 25th (22nd January, 1713), a start was made for Dihli, the 
first camp being near Sikandrah. The other marches were, 27th, Sarde 
Godrayab, Ist Muharram, Irüdatnagar, 3rd, a place near Sarae ‘Azim- 
abid, between Mathura (Islamabad) and Bindraban, 5th, Siyal, 6th ° 
Shérgarh, 8th, Sháhpur, 9th, Sultánpur, llth, near Fathpur, 12th, near 
Qabülpur, 13th, Isma‘ilpur, 15th (10th February, 1713), a grove in 
Khizrabad, five miles south of Dihli city.* 


1 Mirzi Muhammad, 150, 151, Kamwar Khin, 127, 11६3, 104 b, Kháfi Khin, II, 
727. z 

8 For this man, seo Blochmann, Ain, 470, and Ma'ásiru-L-umára, 111, 74. Tho 
rock-salt platea and bottles from which he got his nickname are described in Anand 
Ram's Mirdtu-l-igfilés, For Amir Ehin himself, seo M-ul.U, I, 303. 

Š For abolition of Jizyah, aee B. M. No. 1690, fol, 163. 

+ Kümwar Klin, 127, 128, Tjid, 105 ०. Khàfi Khin, II, 728 and Ma'àgir, I, 318, 
sny the army arrived on tho 14th Mubarram at Bürahpalah, which is 11 miles 
noaror the city (Carr Stophen, plate 1). Saráe Godrayah, Iradatnagar and Shérgarh, 
I havo not traced. Mathuri and Bindrüban are well known, Siyši (Seyoe) and 
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2. “ARD-ULLAH Kniy AT DiHLI. 


We now return to Dihli. The first news of Jahandar Shah's defeat 
at Agrah was received at Dihli after midday on the 15th €u-1-Hijjah 
(12th January, 1713). We have already described the subsequent 
arrival there of Zu-l-fiqar Khin and Jabandar Shih, and the measures 
adopted by Asad Khan, Sayyid 'Abd-ulláàh Khan, who started from 
Agrah on the 17th arrived at Birapula near Dihli on the Zoth Zü-l- 
Hijjah. The principal men of the city came ont to pay their respects,! 
and on the same day Zü-l-Bigür Khan, to whom Ikhlas Khan had been 
sent, rode out to the camp. His interview with the new wazir lasted 
over an hour. The Sayyids never doubted for a moment that Asad 
Khan and his son, as soon as they presented themselves, would he admit- 
ted to favour and high office. Thus they thought it wisest for their own 
future benefit, to put the two men under an obligation by acting as their 
introducers. Sayyid ‘Abd-ullih Khán promised his predecessor that, 
if he would entrust himself to his and his brother's care, they would 
arrange that he and his father should not only be presented to the new 
emperor, but that not a hair of their heads should be injured? Visitors 
returning from the Nawab's camp met at the Turkmàn gate of the city? 
the retinue of Mahabat Khan, son of Mun'im Khan, who had just been © 
released from prison along with Jahándar Shah's other prisoners. 
Aminu-d-din Khin, who was one of them, found his way to Mathura 
and was presented there to Farrakhsiyar on the 3rd Muharram (29th 
January ).* 

On the 26th Za-l-Bijjah, 'Abd-ulláh Khan entered the city and 
occupied the mansion known as Ja‘far Khan's. He bfüsied himself in ` 
restoring order in the capital and the rest of the country. Khwaja 
Husain (Khan Daurán), Hifz-ullah Khan (son of Murtazi Khan), 
Murid Khan and other partisans of the late emperor were seized and 


Sbihpnr are on Sheet No. 60, Sultinpur, Fathpar (F. Biloe, Qabilpur, and 
Isma'ilpar on Sheet No. 49 of the Indian Atlas. | 

1 Among others Mirza Muħammad, the historian, with his brother and a cousin, 
was presented to the Nawāb by Lutf-ullàh Khan Sšdiq. Barahpulah is 3} miles south 
of tho Dibli gate of the modern city (Carr Stephen, Plate 1 and p. 209). 

$ Yahya *Khün, 1215, calls the overtures made by Sayyid 'Abd-ullàh Khan to 
Asad Khin his “deceit” (faréb). 

$ This gate is on the south side of the city, having the Dihli gate betwoen it 
and the river. Soe Constable's" Hand Atlas," Plate 47, and Carr Stephen, 244. 

è Mirza Mubammad, 153, 157, Kamwar Khin, 129, Yar Muhammad, 26, Ehifi 
Khan, 11, 732, M.-ul-u., I, 317. $ | —J | 

š Jt had belonged to Kokaltigh Khan and was sometimes called 'Ali Mardin 
Ehin's. Ayam Shab had owned it in ‘Alamgir's reign—(B.M. 1690, fol. 162a). It 
was afterwards granted to ‘Abd-ulléh Khan, ! 
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their property confiscated. The same course was adopted with the 
estate of the Inte Kokaltash Khan (‘Ali Murad). Sabha Cand, 
Zü-l-fiqār Kban's chief man of business, who had been promoted by him 
to the office of diwün of the Khülisah, or Imperial Revenue Office, with 
the title of Rajah, was summoned by ‘Abd-ullih Khàu. Finding that 
this man was sent for, Zü-l-fiqàr Khán began to fear for himself, and he 
told Sabha Cand not to obey the order, ‘Abd-nllah Khan sent re-assur- 
ing messages and advised the ex-wazir not to interfere, Zi-l-fiqar Khan 
was not satisfied, until in a few days farmüns arrived, addressed to him- 
self and his father, promising them the new emperor's favour. Some of 
these letters went so far as to promise his restoration to the office of 
wazir, As there was no other way out of the difficulty, Sabha Cand 
was now sent in charge of Dawar Dad Khan to Sayyid ‘Abd-ullah Khan, 
Sabha Cand was put into prison and his honse confiscated.! 


3. DEATH or ZO-L-FIQik Kain. 


Although one month bad barely elapsed since Farrnkhsiyar had won 
an empire almost entirely by the exertions of the two Sayyid brothers, 
a party adverse to them had already been formed in the imperial camp. 
At its head was *'Ubaid-ullüh, Shari‘at-nllah Khao’ a Türáni, who 
when gāzi of Dhakah (Dacca) had acquired great influence over 
Farrokhsiyar. Allied with him were other personal friends and de- 
pendents of the new emperor, the principal man being Khwaja ‘Agim 
(Ashraf Khan),* a native of Ágrah. Shari‘at-ullah Khan, although 
possessing little capacity for high office, was a bold ambitious man, 
whose chief object was to clear his own road to power by destroying 
as many as possible of the old nobility, and sowing in Farrukhsiyar's 


heart the seeds of suspicion against the Sayyids, whom he hoped soon 


to supplant.* | 
When it was known in Farrukhsiyar's entourage that Zā-l-fiqār 


‘Khan had visited ‘Abd-ullah Khan and that some kind of friendly pro- 


posals had been interchanged, it was resolved to interfere at once. ‘Tho 


1 Mirza Mahammad, 158. n 

3 Afterwards Mir Jumlah, To give him a status in the court he had been, 
mado dérégha of the pages (Khnwass), on the 20th Zü-I-Hijjah (17th January, 1713) 
aud the title of 'Ibad-ullàh Khin was conferred on tho 26th of that month. 

8 Afterwards Samsimu-d-daulah, Khin Daurin, who was made dirdgha of tho 
Audience Hall on tbe Ist Muharram (27th January, 1713). 

' # Mirza Mohammad, 158, 159, 

6 Yahya Khin, 121b, makes out that Farrukhsiyar asked the Sayyids for 
advice a4 to the conduct to be pursued towards Jabindir Shšh, Asad Khan, and 
Zü-lüqàr Khán. ‘Abd-allih Khin, Husain Ali Khan and Lacin Big held that on no 

J. 1. 19 " 
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man selected as their envoy was one Muhammad Ja‘far, who had long 
been steward to Farrukhsiyar and had lately been raised to the title of 
Taqarrub Khan. As he was a native of Trin, it was thought that he 
would be more trusted than any one else by Asad Khan and Zü-l-fiqár 
khan, who were also from that country. Taqarrub Khan swore the 
most solemn oaths on the quran that no harm should happen to Asad 
Khan or his son. He hinted to them that it was dangerous to accept 
an introduction through the Sayyid brothers, as in secret Farrukhsiyar 
was already displeased with them, and was not likely to turn a gracions 
ear to any representation from them. Persuaded by these arguments, 
Asad Khan proposed that he and Zü-l-iqgàr Khan should set out to- 
gether. His son preferred that, in the first instance, Asad Kbàn should 
go alone, that they might see what sort of fate was in store for them, 
Asad Khan would not listen to any such proposal. He was convinced 
that, as their services could not be dispensed with, no harm could come 
tothem. Finally on the 15th Muharram the two nobles accompanied 
Taqarrub Khan to the camp at Kbigrabid and passed the night iu their 
own tents, it being arranged that they should be received in the morn- 
ing. Their too ready acquiescence bears out the truth of the proverb, 
“When Death arrives, the physician becomes a simpleton.”! 

We are told by Warid, I know not with what amount of truth, 
that after Zü-l-fiqàr Kbán's death the hand which Taqarrub Khan had 
employed in taking the false oath on the quran began at once to wither, 
He could not move it, and it grew continually worse. He lived on asses' 
milk, he tried every remedy, nothing was of the least use. Thus tho 
hand remained a witness to his false oath until three years afterwards 
his end came.* . | 

On the 16th Mubarram the presentation of Asad Khan and his 
son took place. Zi-l-fiqar Khan, as he entered the imperial en closure, 
felt a presentiment of his impending doom, He said to his father that 
he would withdraw and greet the Emperor the next day, when on his 
march into the city. Asad Kbün lost his temper and gave a sharp 
answer. Zü-l-fiqar Khan was silenced, and they entered the enclosure 


account could they be allowed to live. Thereupon Farrukhsiyar decided that Asad 
Khin was innocent; but they were nt liberty to kill the other two. 


* 


1 Yahya Khan, 1210, cin qazá dyod, fabib ablah ghowod. Mirs Muhammad, 
159, Kamwar Khin, 129, Warid, 113, Khifi Khin, I1, 782,733. ae 

3 T. Kh. died on the 9th Nabi’ IL, 1128, 1st April, 1716, TáriMd-i-MAdi. Miraš 
T 261, says he died of digg (hectic fever, consumption, atrophy), of which he 
had been seriously ill for ono year, He left sons, ono of whom, pe a 
was on the 7th Jumidi 11, 1128 H. created Taqarrub Khin, sea Kimwar Khia, 103, 
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together. Asad Khan went into the Justice Hall and sat down. His 
presence was announced to the Emperor. Farrukhsiyar came from the 


Chaplet tent (tasbih-khüna) and Asad Khün rose, made his bow, and 


pronounced his salutation. The emperor advanced quickly, embraced 
him, took his two hands, and seated him close to himself. Many 
flattering remarks were pronounced aud robes and jewels were brought, 
with which he was then and there invested. Asad Khin now said, “I 
have brought e culprit with me, may I hope for the pardon of his 
offences?” The Emperor replied, * Brother, let him-be brought in.” 
Zi-l-fiqar Khan came in, unarmed, his two hands tied together, and stood 
before the sovereign. Farrukhsiyar, making a gesture of repugnance 
at seeing his hands tied, ordered them in an agitated voice to be untied 
The Khan was then told to approach. He came and fell at the emperor's 
feet, but he was raised up and embraced and kindly spoken to, A robe 
of honour and jewels were brought for him. Farrukhsiyar then, address- 
ing Asad Khin, said that he was just on the point of starting for a 
visit to the shrine of Nizamu-d-din Auliya, * he (Asad Khan) had better 
go home and “ Brother,” thatis, Zü-l-fiqár Khin, would remain. Before 
their arrival, the orders for the visit tothe shrine had been given, and 
` the imperial retinue and the men of the Haft cauki (personal guard) 
had all assembled. ® 

Asad Khàüu returned to his tents and Zi-l-fiqar Khan remained 
in the emperor's camp. Farrukhsiyar rose and went out, saying to 
Zu-l-figar Khan, “I am going now; I must get something to eat and see 
“to my equipage; I will send some food for you, you can eat it here." 
He then went inside, leaving Zi-l-fiqar Khan seated with Khwaja 
‘Asim.* In afew moments trays from the imperial table were brought, 
Fearing that the food might be poisoned, Zü-l-fiqár Khan hesitated to 
eat. Khwaja ‘Asim, penetrating his thoughts, said: “If his lordship 
permit, this slave, too, will take a share." Thus reassured Zū-l-fiqār 


1 Mirzà Mobammad's account of Zi-l-fiqir Khin’s death was obtained from a 
friend, whose trathfalness he fully believed in. This gentleman had gone that morn- 
ing, in Indian fashion, with n dali or basket of frait nnd vegetables from his own 
garden, to be laid at the new emperor's fect. By this means ho had been admitted 
into the Privy Chamber and Justice Hall, Before he could come ont the approach 
of Asad Khan aud his son was announced. When he tried to make his exit, ko 
found that of those inside no one was allowed to leave the place. He was thus a 
witness of all that happened (M. Mhd., 161, 162), 

8 Kümwar Khin, 130, says “the Qotba-l-agtab,” é e, the shrine of Khwaja 
Qutbn-d-din, Bakhtiyari. 

š M. Mhd., 160-2, 1jšd 1196, Wirid, 114, 

6 Ho had just been made Khan Danrin, Bahadur, Tjad, 119 ७. His titles were 
' afterwards added to, and he became Samyimu-d-daulah, Mansür Jang. 
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Khin began to eat. The Khwaja then remarked that to eat food in 
the tent used as Hall of Justice was not fitting, had they not better 
move to the screeus outside and eat there? It so happened that two 
canvas screens had been put up in the space before the Hall of Justice 
an entrance having been left at one end only. The two nobles ५७७५ 
out. As soon as ८६-1-14 67 Khan had entered within the screens, and 
while Khwaja ‘Asim was still outside them, the tent-pitchers with the 
greatest expedition brought the screens together and closed the entrance, 
Tu an instant about two hundred men, each armed with sword and 
shield, sprang from their place of concealment and drew up round the 
screen, shoulder to shoulder, leaving nospace whatever between them. 
When the capture was reported to Farrukhsiyar who was seated in the 
Chaplet tent (lasbih-khüna), 'Ibüd-ulláh Kban, dürógha of the Pages, 
was sent out. Entering between the screens, he said loudly, “ His 
" Majesty asks what reason there was for you. to imprison Mubammad 
“Kim Bakhsh and inflict injary on his followers. Does it accord with 
“the rules of loyalty and of submission to a gracious master to act 
"thus to his sons?" Zi-l-fiqar Khan answered :— 

“The imprisonment of Kam Bakhsh was by his father's order; 


" T was *'Álamgir's servant and Kam Bakbsh, his son. If he had told : 


“me to make my father a prisoner, I should have obeyed,” | 

After each answer ‘lbad-ullah Khan returned to Farrukbsiyar and 
came back with a new demand. The questions and answers continued 
on this wise as follows: 

“Yon were generalissimo and chief adviser of Muhammad A'zam- 
“Shah. Was it fitting for a general to flee, as you did, and leave his 
“ prince all alone?" | | 

*" As long as he was alive, I remained with him; when he was 
* slain, what right had I to continue a contest iu the field.” 

“What was your quarrel with the martyred Prince, (i.e. 'Azimu- 
“ sh-shan, Farrukhsiyar's father) f" 

“ He did not look on me with favour, thus I was not in a position 
“to join his side. All the officers of the State took one side or 
"another. I, too, took a side; nor did I thereby commit any crime." 

“ Why did you kill Mukhlis Khan aud Rustam Dil Khan?” 

“I had nothing to do with that matter, These things were done 
“on the advice and by the instigation of Kokaltash Kban.” 

“u All the other princes survive: what was Muhammad Karim's 


"offence that you should seize him, bring him to your Hone and slay 


1 Afterwards Mir Jumlah, Mu'sgam Khin, Khin Khinàn, Bahadur, Muzaffar 
Jang. i 
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“him? Are you not aware that he was our brother, and that his 
“blood cannot go unavenged ?" 1 

Zü-l-üqür Kbhün, by this time, knew that his death was resolved 
on, and that any further display of meekness would avail him nothing. 
He changed his tone and returning taunt for taunt, cursed Farrukhsiyar 


and said, “If you want to kill me, kill me in any way you like, what 


is the use of all this talk." Upon this Lacin Beg and several Qalmaq 
slaves* fell npon him, threw him to the ground, twisted the strap from a 
shield round his throat and strangled him. The others stamped upon 
his chest till the breath left him. Bat to make quite sure a dagger 
was plunged into his body several times. Ropes were tied to his feet 
and he was dragged to the outside of the railing in front of the public 
Audience Hall. There the body was left exposed. Officials were, 
deputed. to confiscate the houses and property of both father and son, 
Zi-l-fiqar Khan's retinue, which was drawn up outside the artillery 
park at the entrance of the camp, dispersed on hearing what had hap- 
pened, and the men sought safety wherever they could find it. All this 
took place at the time of afternoon prayer. 5 

The official statement of the case against Zi-l-fiqar Khan, as found 


in Tjad, whose narrative was corrected weekly by Farrukhsiyar himself, 
follows the lines of the conversation reproduced above. The misleading 


letters and messages sent to him through Taqarrub Khan are exultingly 


referred to as an exhibition of cousummate policy and statesmanship. * 


4. DEaxTH or JaHANDAR SHAH. 


On the same day that saw the end of Zü-l.figar Khan (16th 
Muharram, 1125 H., llth Feb., 1713), Saif-ullah Khan® was sent to the 
citadel with a letter in Farrukhsiyar's own hand-writing addressed to 
Muhammad Yar Khan. The nügim, although sorrowfal at Jahandar 
Shàh's fate, complied with the order and admitted the messengers, 
When the group of men entered the prison room, Lal Kamwar shrieked, 


| Mirzü Muhammad, 163-166, है A 

1 The name is sometimes given as Ici Beg and Dilücin Rog. 1150, 11^ b, 
and Kamwar Khin, 130, say “Nir Bég and other Qalmiqa of the brotherhood of 
Tldcin Beg.” Khafi Khan, II, 734, has Lacin Beg ( Babidar Dil Khán) “or as some 
any, ono of the colis. Mhd. Qasim, Lühóri, 172, describes the man as n servaut of 
Khwaja Qutbu-d.din, son of Maulán& Sharf Husain, Kajkiyah(?) Ho received the 
title of Babidar Dil Khin at the request of Mir Jumlah, 

8 M. Mbd. 166, Khšfi Khan, II, 734. 

é Tjad, 116 a, Khieinah-i-‘amirah, 28, 

& B.M. No. 1690, fol. 102a says Taqarrub Khin (alin Nusrat Khan), Yahya 
Bog, wan the mossenger. 
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clasped her lover round the neck, and refused to let go. Violently 
forcing them apart, the men dragzed her down the stairs. Then laying 
hands on Jahandir Shah, they tried to Strangle him. As he did not 
die at once, a Mughal, with his heavy-heeled shoes, kicked him several 
times in a vulnerable place and finished him off. Word was sent to the 
nüzim that life was extinct, that an executioner was needed to cut off 
the head. Muhammad Yar Khan, who was standing down below, 
bathed in cold perspiration, answered " What is left for an executioner 
todo? Cut off his head, and carry it to His Majesty." They cut it 
off. The body was then thrown into an open litter (miyüna) and the 
head placed on a tray (khwan). Half an hour after nightfall, they 
reached the camp with the lifeless head and trunk and laid them at the 
entrance to the emperor's tents, alongside the body of Zü-l-fiqir Khün. 
Lal Kumwür was sent to the settlement of Suhagpura, where the 
widows and families of decensed emperors lived in retirement, ! 


5. Procession INTO Dinti. 


Next morning, the 17th Mubarram (12th February, 1713), Farrukh- 
siyar left Khizrabid and marching in state into Dihli took possession 
of the palace and its citadel. The artillery of all sorts went iu front. 
Behind the guns came the new emperor mounted on an elephant, and 
ab his back sat *lbüd-nllàh Khan (Mir Jumlah) waving a peacock fan 
over his master's head. Largesse was scattered among the crowd as 
he went by, The head of Jahandár Shah was carried on the point 
of along bambu held by an executioner seated on an elephant; his 
body was laid across the back of another elephant. The corpse of 
Zü-l-iqár Khan, with head and feet bare, was tied by the feet to the 
tail of a third elephant. These followed mbont one hundred yards 
behind the elephant on which the emperor rode. The procession was 
met by Sayyid ‘Abd-ullah Khan (now Qutbu-l-mulk) near the city wall, 
at the inside of the Dihli gate. The crowd in the streets was im- 
mense, a greater had rarely been seen. Some of the spectators were un- 
able to restrain their grief, their eyes filled with tears, lamps formed in 
their throats, aud they muttered to each other, under their breath, 


Kim in, 130, Ijad, 129 ०, Khafi Khan, IT, 734, Khoghhil Cand, 395 a, 
B ERA (Hamlet of Happy Wives) or the Bëwa-Khána 
(Widow-honse) was one of the establishments (Kir kidnajdt) attached to the Court 
“whore in the practice of resignation they pasa their lives, receiving rations 
* and a monthly allowance,” Dastiru-l-amal, B. M. No. 6598, fol, 65a. The name, 

Suhigpura, may have been due to delicacy for the feelings of the ladies, or it was 


perhaps given in derision. 
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"Glory be to God! Yesterday lords over thousands, to-day fallen into 


this calamity.” 1 r 

The bodies of the unfortunate Jahindir Shah and of his wazir 
were thrown down on the sandy waste before the Dihli gate of the 
palace. Asad Kbáu's family, taking with them nothing but the clothes 
they had on, were removed in palkis from their house to one known 
as the péshkhdna of Khān Jahán where they were kept under surveil- 


. lance; and Taqarrub Khan, the new KAhünsümün or Lord Steward, brought 


in two elephants loaded with the jewels and jewelled vessels from 
Asad Khan's honse, and also sixty-two of his horses. The fallen vice- 
gerent himself had been forced to appear in the triumphal procession 
into Dibli, seated in a palki and accompanied by a few men on foot, 
all that was left of his former grandeur, At the Akbarabadi mosque 
he was halted, and there he sat in his palki unheeded for four or fiva 
honrs, until Farrukhsiyar ordered his removal with his women to the 
office rooms of the Diwün above referred to. Some temporary screens 


were put up, and there he and his family sought shelter. Food was 


sent to them at night by Husain ‘Ali Kban,® 

It was not till the 19th (14th February, 1713), that Arslan Kbàn re- 
ceived orders to bury the bodies of the murdered Jahandar Shah and 
Zi-l-fiqar Khin. The prince was laid in the vault of the emperor 
Humàáyün's tomb, at the side of other members of the family, Zà-1- 
fiqir Khan's remains were interred close to the shrine of Shaikh 
‘Ati-ullah, which is situated at the gateway of the same tomb. Zi-l- 
fiqar Khan was a little over fifty-nine (lunar) years of age at the time of 
his death; he left no sons, No memorial was erected over him for 
several years, At length some of his eunuchs, who had been trans- 
ferred to Sayyid Husain ‘Ali Kbān, mentioned this fact to their new 
master, The Sayyid ordered a tomb to be built, and on a tablet 
were inscribed the following lines, composed by Asad Khan :— 


BSS phe ys Ü uays ple wile 
— uyi h oe oity ex 


1 Mirza Mhbd., 168, Tjad, 123, Kháshbál Cand, 395-6. The Dihli gate is on the 
sonth side of the city, it is the one nearest the Jaman, Mirzi Mubammad and 
his brother witnessed the entry into Dihli from the roof of the Akbaršbšdi mosque, 


which is in tho Faiz Bisir, the street running north and south from the Dihli gate. 


of the city to the Dihli gate of the fort. (Aadru-g-sanddid, 70, Carr Stephen, 246, 


248). Khushbal Cand, also, was one of the onlookers and “into the skirt of this 


' humble one, too, fell a silver rose, weighing seven mashna." 
$ Kimwar Khan, 131, Tjad, 124-b, Khafi Khan, I1, 734, B. M. No. 1690, fol, 
162.5. 
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' te, “A hidden voice, lamenting with bl ü id ५ : 
tado ol inns» sncrifco ' * CREE suffused eyes, said,‘ Ibrahim 
In connection with these lines, Würid tell i i 
Asad Kbháün's strength of mind and vigour of — imei 
extreme age that he had then reached, which, if true, would seem 
rather to prove his want of common feeling. At the moment that his 
son's death was announced to him, he hung his head for a little while 
and then said to the bystanders, “My thoughts repeatedly recur to 
“the words * Ibrahim made of 'Ismá'il a sacrifice.” As the numerical 
value of the letters in these words accords with the year of Zü-l.fiqür's 
death, the coincidence, if the words came spontaneously into his mind, 
was very wonderful. If not, this excogitating of a numerical puzzle 
Was a curious use of the first moments following the news of an eldest 
son’s violent death. As there was no member of the family left to 
support its name and fame, and Asad Khan now disappears from our 
history, it will be sufficient to note that he survived until the 25th 
Jumadi II 1128 H. (15th June, 1716), when he passed away at the ` 

great age of eighty-eight lunar years. 

Zü-l-figar Khan had obtained great renown as a soldier in the 
Dakhin, and there can be no question that he was a man of great ex- 
perience in matters of state, But during the period that we are treat- 
ing, commencing with the battle between A'zam Shah and Bahadur, 
Shah in 1707, his generalship was prudently displayed more in further- 
ing his own interests than in winning battles for the master that he 
might be serving at the moment, Danishmand Khan ('Ali) has a 
passage, taunting him with his conduct in the battle of Jajau, and 
accusing him of acting on the maxim that discretion is the better part 
of valour. An anecdotist® states that Zi-l-fiqir Kbàn offered the poet 

# and historian a large sum if he would erase this passage from his work, 
but to ‘Ali’s credit be it said, the words still stand in the copies which 
bave come down to us.* 


1 The father's original name was Ibrahim and the son's ' Ismá'il, 1159, 127-b 
Warid, 147-a, Khushbal Cand, 395-a. 

3 Wirid, 146-5, Tirikh-i-Muhammadi, year 1128-H., Kimwar Khiín, 165. 
Ma'ágiru-l-umará, II, 319, says 94 years; also Khifi Khin, II, 771, where tho 
year is 1129-H. Kim Rij makes the ago 98 years, An allowance of Rs. 50,000 
a year had been given to him by Farrukhsiyar, B. M. Or, 1690, fol, 164a. 

8 Anand Ram, Mukhiis, “ Camanistün," p. 22. - s 

è Bahádur-iháh Nama, B. M. Or. 24, fol. 97b. “Tho firat to show his back waa 

ü Mohammad Isami’, entitled Zi-l-fiqar Khin. To A'mm Shib's face he made 
u great protestations, bat instead of sacrificing his life, he made off at tho earliest 
4 moment. Receiving from an arrow a skin wound near the mouth, he cast away 
` ७ pis honour through excessive lovo of life. If he is abhorrent (mal'ün) to the 
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The greatest blot on the life of Asad Khan and Zi-l-fiqar Kbin 
is, however, the base ingratitude displayed towards Jahandir Shah. 
Even native historians do not defend this act of treachery. Jahandar 





Shab had many claims upon them for favours conferred; and he had ` 


placed his life in their hands. If Asad Khan had thought fit to excuse 
himself from joining any further in the prince's fortunes, he should have 
left it open for the fugitive to seek some other refuge. But he should 
not have seized him or delivered him over to his mortal enemy to be 
killed with indignity, Apart from this harsh and fruitless act, Asad 


Kban was superior in character to the other nobles of histime. He 


did little oppression, was long-suffering, full of dignity and of a hand- 
some presence, He was of a correct disposition, which means, we are 
told, the showing of benevolence and sympathy to the lowly, and of 
ostentation and hauteur to your equals. His rise was rapid and un- 
checked, or as it is put, “he threw without intermission double-six 
““from the dice-box of desire." i 


6. New OFFICIALS AND NEW APPOINTMENTS. 


On the way from Agrah to Dihli, and after arrival at Dihli, many 
new appointments were made and new titles conferred. Sayyid *' Abd- 
mlaih Khan (now made Nawab Qutbu-l-mulk, Yaminu-d-daulah, 
Sayyid ‘Abd-ullah Khan, Bahüdur, Zafar Jang, Sipah-salar, Yar-i- 
wafadar) became chief minister. The diwün-i-Khaülisah, or Exchequer 
Office, was given to Muhammad Bagqir, Munta*mid Khan, who had been 
fora time Prince Muhammad A'zam Shàh's lord steward, and then diwiin, 
or comptroller of the household, to Prince Jabin Shih; the diwün-i-tan 
went to Lutf-ullah Khan, Bahadur, Sadiq, who in Bahadur Shah’s reign 


was agent at Court of Prince Jahan Shab, and in Jahandar Shah's was . 


comptroller (dian) to that sovereigu's eldest son, A'azzu-d-din. Sayyid 
Husain ‘Ali Kbán, was appointed first Bakhshi with the titles of ‘Um- 
datu-l-mulk, Amiru-l-umara, Bahadur, Firüz Jang, Sipáh-sardár?* As 
the reward for the Türàni betrayal of Jahandar Shah, the place of 
second bakhshi was conferred on Muhammad Amin Kbán, Cin, Bahadur, 
who now became lI'timàádu-d-daulah, Nusrat Jang. The third bakhshi 
* people, his excuse is notorious (ma'lüm). He had risen to fame and place in the 
à Dakhin; from his youth np, his training in valour bad been in running after 
“the traces of the Marathas, a tribe of oats, whose occupation is robbing and 
"running away. He had nevor seen ñ battlo between kings; had never met in 


" battle field with tigers from the forest of valour, In brief, to stand firm in such 
" violent, contests you must be a hero," 
L Ma'dgiru-L-umarà, 11, 317, 318. 
3 Shiw Dis, fol. 2, has Mantür Jang, which seems a mistake. 
J. 1. 20 | : 





» 
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was Afrasyab Khan, Bahadur, a WalñshAhi, or personal follower of 
Farrakhsiyar, with whom he had been in Bengal and had there taught 
him wrestling. The pay-mastership of the Abhadis* was given to 
Qamaru-d-din Khan, Bahadur, son of the above-named Muhammad- Amin 
Khan. Islam [Kban (grandson of the late Islam Khan), formerly 
Mir Atash to Bahadur Shah, who had retired from court, was 
restored to his rank of 5,000, 3,000 horse, and appointed to be first Mir 
Tosak, or quarter-master-general For the period of one month from 
the victory at Agrah, Sa'd-ullàh Khan * (son of 'Ináyat-ullàh Khan, 
Kashmiri) was continued in the office of KAünsümün, or Lord High 
Steward; but at the camp in Khizrübád, this office was transferred to 
Taqarrub Khiin (Mubnmmad Ja'far, Shirazi), who already held the 
place of Private secretary.’ 

* A Some smaller court offices were conferred on Farrukhsiyar's personal 
favourites. Although these offices were of the second rank, their holders 
exercised, as we shall soon see, as much if not more power than the 
nobles who were nominally their superiors. For instance, against the 
opinion of Mir Jumlah, who was officially no more than head of the 
pages and messengers, the chief minister himself found it impossible to 


act. The office of Confiscations and Escheats (buyütdti) was given ` 


to Saif-ullàh Khan, Bahadur, a Wald-shahi; Khwaja ‘Agim, now 
created Samsimu-d-danlah, Khan Dauran, Bahüdur, Mansür Jang, was 
superintendent of the Audience Hall and Bakhshi of the personal 


1 Afrisyib Khán, Babidur, Rustam Jang, was Suhrāb, known ns Mirza Ajmeri 
son of Garshasp. He died at Dihli on the night of the 25th Ramngin, 1130 H, 21st 
August, 1718, Türikh--MAdi, His elder brother was the Rashid Khšn sent in 1124 
H., 1712, to onst Ja'far Khin, näzim of Bengal, Gladwin, *'Transnctions," 96. Mirza 
Ajméri waw of such strength that once he lifted a small gan and its carringe out 
of the mod on the road from Akbarnagar to Rij Mabal, Alhbér-i-Muhabbat, 277. 

8 Ahadi (one, mingle) means a gentleman trooper serving under no ohief or 
noble, but directly under the Emperor, 

8 This Islam Ebin (d. 1144 H., 1731-2), was one Mir Ahmad, first Barkhurdiür 
Khan, then Islam Khan, son of Safi Khan (d. 1105 H., 1693-4), the second son of 
 Abdnes-2nlim, first Jkhtigi; Khan, then Islam Khin, Mashhadi, (d. 1057 H., 1047.8), 
M.-ul-u., 1, 162, IT, 740. 

è His former titles were Hidüynt-ulláh Khin, and then fora time, after the 
death of Mun'im Kh&n, Bahadur Shah's Wazir, he was Wazarnt Khin, We shall 
speak of this man again presently, L 

6 Mirzà Mubammnad, 169, KimwarKhin, 121, 143, Kháfi Khan, IT, 728, Wirid, 
149b, Kim Raj, Foratnámah, 53b. Kháfi Khšn enys the third bakhsh? was Ghizio-d-din 


Khin (Ahmad Beg). Yaby& Khan, 1224, on the contrary, enys that this man was ` 


made Mir Atash, This latter statement is confirmed by Mhd. Qisim, 15107, 170, 
(he date being 12th Sha'bin, 1126 H., (2nd September, 1713), vice Zi-l-figir Khan 
(Ghulàm ‘Ali Kbàn). 
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troops, or Walaü-sháhi; 'Ibüd-ullàh (Shari'at-ullah Kbán) created 
Muta'midu-l-mulk, Mir Jumlah, Mn‘azzam Khan, Khan Khānān, 
Bahadur, Muzaffar Jang, held the office of superintendent of the Khamass, 
or attendants, and of the ghusl khana, or privy council room. Ghulüm 
‘Ali Khan, a wülà-sháhi, received the title of Zü-1-Bqür Khan, Bahadur, 
and the command of the artillery; being soon supplanted, however, 
(12th Sha'bàu 1125 H., 2nd September, 1713), by Ghaziu-d-din Khan 
(Ahmad Bég). This latter had already obtained charge of the retinue 
(jalau), vice Islam Khan, who had held it in addition to his principal 
office of Mir Tozak. The command of the cauki-khüss, or bodyguard, 
was made over to Faiz-ullüh Khán, a walü-shühi, Aminu-d-din 
Khan, Sambhali, became head of the ‘Arg Mukarrar, or office for the 
examination and confirmation of appointments. The department of 
Branding’ and Mustering (dagh-o-tashihah) was given to Sayyid 
Shujá'at-ullàh Khan, Barhah, sister's son of Qutbu-l-mulk, the Wazir. 
At first Fidà Khan! was retained, as in Bahidar Shah's and Jahündár 
Shah's time, as qur-bégi, or head of the armoury ; but the place was 
shortly afterwards transferred to Amir Khan (Muhammad Ishaq) son 


of the late Amir Khan; then in a few months he gave way in favour of 


Khwaja Muzaffar, Pánipati, now created Zafar Khan, Bahadur, who 
was: known by the nickname of Turrah-i-baz. The Sadàrat-i-kull, or 
superintendence of charitable and religious grants, was given to Sayyid 
Afzal, who had taught Farrukhsiyar to read the qurün, with the title 
of Sayyid Afzal Khin, Bahadur, Sadr Jahan.* 

The provincial governments were next provided for. Kabul was 
left in the hands of Nasir Khin, Bahadur, Nasir Jang Kashmir was 
taken from ‘Inayat-ullih Khin, whose mangab oven was cancelled, and 


L Formerly Tahavvur Khin, then Fidi Khšn, son of Salibat Khan, Khwija 
Mir, Khwifi, (d. early in 1104 H., 1093-4), M.-ul-w., IT, 742, 745. 

$ Afterwards ‘Umdatu-l-malk, A. K., assaesinnted 1159 H., 1746-7. 

8 Turrah, waving ringlets, or the hanging end of a turban; Turrah-i-bdz, * a 
falcon's creat.’ Zafar Khan and all his men wore their turbans in the same wnay, 
with an end sticking out, and from this peculiarity the nickname arose,  Khashlal 


‘Cand, 4035, explains that the Turrah woro of gold and silk brocade (bádalah), and 


were used extensively as ornamenta to Zafar Khšn'a equipage, In lot*No. 693 in B, 
Qunriteh'a catalogue, No. 161, of July 1896, there was a portrait of Roshnnu-d-dnaulah 
(i.e, Zafar Khin) which I inspected. It showed a rather stont and not very tall 
man, with a broad and slightly heavy face, white beard and moustache, the latter 
slightly black still at the corners of the month. ‘To the band or ribbon roand the 


centre of the turban was attached an ornament (sarpec) and from it hung a long 


feather, falling backwards and ending in two small poiuts, Perhaps this feather 
ropresenta the Turrah-i-bis f 
* Miceli Muhammad, 1690. 
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he was replaced by Sadat Khan,! the new Emperor's father-in-law, to 
whom permission to govern by deputy was accorded. Zabardast Khan 
entitled ‘Ali Mardan Khan (III), son of Ibrahim Khan, ‘Ali Mardin 
Khan (II), son of Amiru-l-umará, ‘Ali Mardin Khan (1)? died at 
Lahor before he could be removed; he was replaced by ‘Abdu-s-samad 
Khan, Bahadur, (subsequently made Dilér Jang, after his victories over 
the Sikhs), Multan was conferred on Qatbu-l-mulk, the Wazir, but 
Shér Afgan Khan, Bahadur, (brother of Lutf-ullàh Khan, Sadiq), who 
had been in charge on behalf of Kokaltash Khan (° Ali Murad) remain- 
ed on as the deputy of the new governor). For the preceding fifteen 
or sixteen years Dihli had been held by Muhammad Yar Khün, nnd he 
was left undisturbed. Ajmér was made over to Sayyid Muzafar Khan, 
Bürhah (recently created Sayyid Khan Jahan, Bahadur), maternal 
uncle of Qutbu-l-mulk. Shahümat Khan (son-in-law of ‘Iniyatullah 
Khan, Kashmiri) who had been governor of Gujarat in Bahadur Shah's 
reign, received the new title of Mubariz Kbün and was confirmed in his 
old appointment. Rajah Chabelah Rim, a personal adherent of 
Farrukhsiyar's family and a brave soldier, whose welfare was dear to 
the heart of the Emperor, was sent at first to Agrah, his birthplace, 
but on the pretext that he was unable to cope with Curáman, Jat, he 
was soon replaced by Samsamu-d-daulah, Khán Dauràn, also a native of 
Ágrah, Audh was given to Sarbuland Kbün, the Emperor's uncle by 
marriage, and Allühábüd to Khan Jahan (son of the late Khan Jahan, 
Babidar, Kokaltüsh, 'Álamgiri). The latter had been recently re- 
moved from the Government of Bengal. His titles were now incrensed 
to A‘azzu-d-daulah, Khan ‘Alam, Bahadur. Shahámat Khin (Mubariz 
Khan) had lately held Málwah in addition to Gujarat. Malwah was 
now taken from him and given over to Rajah Jai Singh of Amber. To 
conciliate the Rajah, he was told that he need not come to Court, but 
might march straight from his own country to his new government, 
‘Azimabad Patnah (Bihar) was confirmed, as before’ to Husain ‘Ali 
Khan, Amirn-l-umara ; his sister's son, Ghairat Khan, who had been 


left behind in charge, continuing to act as his deputy. Bengal was 


conferred on the infant prince, the Emperor's son, Farkhunda Bakht, 


entitled Jakangir Shah, with the former diwün, Murshid Qali Khan, 


L Mir Muhammad Takki, Hnsnini, Mizandarini, Isfaháni, son of Sadat Khan, 
wounded on the day of Farrukhsiyar’s deposition, in Rabi 1131 H., February 1719, 
and died a fow days afterwards aged over eighty yeara—Tdrith-i-Muhammadi. 

. 8 Mhd. Khalil, entitled first Zabardast Khao, then ‘Ali Mardin Khan, Zik, died 
J little before the Oth Jamidi I, 1125 H., 2nd June, 1718, Térilh-- Muhammadi and 
KümwarKhin. For this family, see A.-ul-w., I, 205-00, 11, 795, and IIT, 158. 
$ Chabeli Rim in Mirzá Muhammad; sometimes Chabeli Rim in other works. 
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as his deputy. The latter's titles. were increased to Ja'far Kban, 
Nnusiri.| In a few months’ time, when the infant died of small pox, the 
fülah was granted to Mir Jumlah, with the same deputy. To Orissa, 
Murshid Qali Khàün (Ja'far Khan) was appointed gibahdar in his own 
name? 


For the six pravinces making up the Dakhin special arrangements 


were made. The supreme control of the whole country was confided to ` 


Cin Qilie Khan (son of the late Ghaziu-d-din Khan, Firüz Jang), who 
on this occasion was created Nizama-l-mulk, Bahadur, Fath Jang. He 
was empowered to select the lands to be held in jagir for furnishing the 
pay of himself and his followers, and to suggest the rank (mansab) to 
be granted to the chief landholders. His headquarters were fixed at 
Aurangabad. In Burhünpur his deputy was tobe Shukr-ullah Khan, to 
make room for whom Datd Khan, Panni, was removed as deputy- 
governor to Ahmadabad in Gujarat; in the two Karnátak, Sa'adat-ullüh 
Khan ; in Bardr, ‘Iwaz Khan, who was married to the late Ghazin-d-din 
Khin’s sister, and was, therefore, Nizámu-l-mulk's uncle by marriage. 
Bidar, Bijapur, and Haidarabid were to remain as before under Amin 
Khan (son of Khan Zaman, Bahidur, Fath Jang, deceased), Mansür 
Khan and Yüsuf Khan respectively. Haidar Qali Khan, Isfnráini, a 
protégé of Mir Jumlah, was sent as diwan of the whole Dakhin, with 
authority over every department, except those of the Nazim, of the 
report writers, and of the deciding of suits.* 

. The Sayyid brothers are generally accused of grasping all power 
aud office for themselves and friends to the exclusion of everybody else, 
It is curious to note, after going through the chief appointments, that 
this accusation should have so little foundation. Besides the two offices 
which were the price of their services, they received the government 
of two sübahs for themselves and one for an uncle. They seem to have 


L Mirza Muhammad gives isp plainly enough, bnt generally it is written 
LS ya) naşiri or nugairi. Bayiri means “the prudent," “the circumspect,” napiri, 
"the ally,” “the helper,” and nupairi "faithful to ‘Ali as was Nusair," or "one 
ready to sacrifice his life out of devotion." Anyone of these meanings would be 
equally appropriato. . 

2 Mirza Mubammad, 174. 

5 Mirzi Mohammad, 177, Khafi Khán, Il, 740, Biographies of some of the 
above men will be found na follows. Diid Khan, Panni, d, 1127 H., 1715.16, (Ma'- 
asiru-l-omara, II, 63). Sa'adat-ullah Khin, & Nawüyat (see Wilks, I, 242), died 1145 
H., 1732-3, (M-ul-w, II, 513). * Iwng Khan, d. 1143 H., 1730-1, (M-ul-u, I1, 832). 
Amin Khin, d. 1137 H., 1724-5, ( M.-ul-w., I, 352), fourth son of Shaikh Nigim, Khin 
Zaman, d. 1108 H., 1696-7, (id. 1, 794), captor of Shambha Ji, Mahrattah. Muogir 
Khio was a Roz Bahni, 
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obtained very little else, while tho Emperor's friends and tho’ Tarani 
chiefs obtained the lion's share. A crowd of new men were thus 
brought on the stage, and it is necessnry for the sake of clearness that 
we should say something about the most prominent of them, their 
origin and antecedents, 


7. J'TIMADU-DAULAH MUHAMMAD Amix Kuas, BAHĀDUR, NUSRAT JANG, 


Muhammad Amin Khan was a native of Samarqand in the king- 
dom of Bukhara. His grandfather, ‘Alam Shaikh, a learned man and 
a descendant of the Shaikh Shahübu-d-din, Quraishi, Tarmani, Sadiqi, 
of Sahrward, had two sons, Khwaja ‘Abid and Mir Baháüu-d.din. The 
elder son came to India and was the father of Gbhüziu-d.din Khan, 
Firüz Jang; the second son, Mir Bahdu-d-din, Muhammad Amin's 
father, entered the employ of the ruler of Bukhara, and was by him 
executed on suspicion of complicity with his rebellious son. This event 
happened about the year 1098 H. (1656-7), when Mir Muhammad 
Amin must have been about twenty-five years of age. He escaped to 
India and was favourably received by ‘Alamgir, then in the Dakhin, by 
whom he was sent to serve with his cousin, Firüz Jang. In the forty- 
second year, 1109-10 H., 1697-8, when ‘Alamgir was anxious to fiud in 
the Türünis a counterpoise to Asad Khan, the Wazir, and his son, 
Zü-l-fidàr Khan, Muhammad Amin Kban was brought to Court and made 
sadr, or head of the charitable and religious endowments, In 1115-16 
H., 1704-5, aud again in 1116-17 H., his rank was raised in reward for 
military services, and in the very last year of 'Alamgir's reign 
(1118 H.), after defeating the Mahrattahs, he received the special 
addition of Cin Bahadur to his other titles. Although the Tiranis had 
not shown any great zeal for his rival, A‘zam Shah, still Bahadur Shah 
did not receive them into the same favour as before. Muhammad Amin 
Kbün was seut to Muradabad as faujdar; but towards the end of the 
reign, he was brought back to headquarters, and took a leading part in 
the campaign against the Sikhs. When Jahandar Shah decided to march 
against Farrukhsiyar, Mubammad Amin Khin was recalled from Sah- 
rind. He was present in Jahándar Shah's ranks at Agrah, but as we 
have related, "took no serious part in the fighting. This betrayal was 
now rewarded by his appointment to be second Bakhshi of the empire. 
At this time he was about fifty-two years of age, and since, the death 
of Firüz Jang in 1122 H., 1710-11, he had become the acknowledged 
leader of the Tiirini soldiery, his cousin, Cin Qilie Khan (Nigümu-l- 
muli), son of Firüz Jang, being about ten years his junior. 


L Ma'ágiru-l-umará, T, 346. 
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B. SAMSAMU-D-DAULAH, Kain DAURAN, Bagápug, Mangia JANG. 

Khwaja ‘Asim’s ancestors, emigrating from a village in Badakh- 
shan, took up their residenee in Agrah. Some followed the profession 
of soldiering, others gained reputation as men of learning and holiness, 
living secluded from the world. They were of the Naqshbandi sect. 
His father’s name was Khwaja Qasim: and as his birth took place 
about 1083 H., 1672-3, he was now about forty-two (lunar) years of age. 
He began life as a trooper of Prince ‘Azimu-sh-shan’s regiment, and 
when that prince, at the time of 'Álamgir's death, left Bengal for 
Agrah, Khwaja ‘Agim remained with Farrakhsiyar in the former 
province. One author asserts that he had been a play-fellow of 
Farrukhsiyar's, but as he was at least eleven years older, this can hardly 
be correct. His intimacy with the prince was founded, however, on his 
joining him in wrestling, archery, riding, polo playing and other war- 
like exercises, of which Farrukhsiyar was passionately fond. He soon 
obtained such great influence with the young prince that the other 
courtiers complained to‘Azimu-sh-shin, The Khwaja was accordingly 
sent for to head-quarters at Libor. Soon after this, Babador Shah 
died and Khwaja ‘Asim (now become Ashraf Khan) upon the death 
of his master, 'Azimu-sh-shün, fled to Agrah. Here Khwaja Ja'far, 
‘his elder brother, tried to make him renounce the world and thus 
save his soul. For a time he stopped at home and occupied himself 
with Shirazi pigeon-fancying and archery. When Farrukhsiyar be- 
eame next heir to the throne, Khwaja ‘Agim “ felt like a falcon newly 
moulted.” He began to collect some men, but his doings were reported 
to the governor. Being warned by a disciple of a resolve to seize him, 
he fled at midnight in the disguise of a faqir. On reaching Patnah, 
he was introduced by the two Sayyids to the prince, his former inti- 
macy with whom he is said to have concealed. From this point the part 
he took has already appeared in our history.’ 

Khan Daurün was the perfect type of the Indian courtier, and 
from this time until his death in 1151 H. 1738, he retained his position 
at Court, whoever was in power. He is described asa man of smooth 
plausible speech, with no learning and little knowledge of Persian, 
prefixing to every sentence the catch word Mérd sa4ib! (my good sir). 
To conceal his limited acquaintance with Persian, he used to begin by 
speaking in elegant Urdü, so that he might charm his hearers at the 
- outset ‘and prevent their noticing his defective scholarship. He used 
to say that for a man born in India to attempt to speak Persian was to 
make himself ridiculous by his own act. But he could quote occasional- 


1 M-ul-umarà, I. 817, Adwala-l-khowdgin, 49b, T'drikh-i-MuAammadi (year 1151 H.) 
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ly with good effect Persian couplets or proverbs. An elder brother 
had been formerly in the service of ‘Azimn-sh-shin and was killed iu 
the campaign in Bengal against Rahim Khan, Afghin. Much of Khan 
Dauràn's prestige may have been derived from his commanding presence. 
A contemporary tells us that when he walked up the audience hall with 
a group of followers, his head would be seen towering far above the 
others. From all accounts he and his brother, Muzaffar Khan, were 
‘boasters of a most extravagant order, while their courage was more than 
doubtful. At any rate, they rarely put it to the test. Khin Dauran 
might, indeed, have qualified as a member of the Peace Society, for 
whenever the subject was broached, he would ask, ** What is to be gained 
by going to war?" He was one of those men, never absent from 
Eastern courts, who do absolutely nothing, either in war or in peace, 
as a return for the rank and wealth which have been showered upon 
them. His hand was in every intrigue, and never without profit to 
himself. Throughout his career, he was the favourer of the Hindustani 
party in the State, the person through whom Jat or Rajput chiefs 
put forward any claim they might wish to advance, Especially was 
this the case with Ršjah Jai Singh, for whom as we shall see, Rbàn 
Dauràn obtained many favours,' 


9. Gpiztu-p-pin Kmáw, GHALID JANG, (AHMAD 880). 


When Farrukhsiyar first reached 'Azimübad Patnah, Shari‘at- 
ullàh Kban (Mir Jumlah) and Khwaja ‘Asim (Khan Dauran) not 
being present, Ahmad Big became for a time his most active assistant 
and principal confidant. He was one of the foster brothers of Jabandar 
Shah, but having quarrelled with that prince on account of the pre- 
ference shown for ‘Ali Murad, Kokaltüsh Khan, he sought a refuge im 
Bengal. When Farrukhsiyar's more particular favourites returned, 
they supplanted Ahmad Bég in the prince's good graces, and from that 
time he seems to have fallen a good deal into the back ground. Ahmad 
Big, a man of Tirani race, was born about 1076 H. 1665-6. From the 
scantiness of his beard, be bore the nickname of Kosah, or Gontbeard. * 
His further part in history is confined to two occasions, the day of 


1 Ma'igiru-l-umará, T, 819, Yabyš Khan, 119b., Aehób, 73. EM 
$ Yobya Elin, 1199, says he was the nawdeah (daughter's son) of. Qšim Beg, 
Shjahani. 
— The Ahwalu-l-khawidgin, Gla, gives him the epithet of Aghtarlab (7). 


4 The epithet is borne out by # portrait that I saw lately at Mr. Quaritch's (one 


of the drawings mentioned on the cover of his catalogue No, 155, December 1898). 
Ghilib Jang is shown sented, and is dressed in a pale mauve coat of thin muslin, 


His beard consists of four or five short, straight hairs. 
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Farrukhsiyar's deposition, when he fought in the streets on his master’s 
behalf, and again at the time when he took the side of Qutbu-l-mulk, i 
after the murder of Husain ‘Ali Khan, When Muhammad Shah e 
pardoned him, it was proposed to take away his title of Ghalib Jang, š J 
as it had been granted to a brother of Lutf-ullàh Khan, Sadiq. Ghaziu- | 
d-din Khan made loud objection, and claimed that, as both he and the 

new ‘Conqueror in War" were present, they should fight it out in , | | 
single combat, the victor becoming in both senses “ Ghdlib-i-jang.” The "s 
emperor smiled and left him in undisturbed possession. He died on 

the 12th Safar, 1139 H., (Sth October, 1726), at the age of sixty-three 

(lunar) years! 


JO. Min JUNLAH. 


The name of this man, a native of Samarqand in Türàán, was 
‘Ubaid-ullah son of Mir Muhammnd Wafa, and he was born about 
the year 1081 H., 1670-]. Early in life he abandoned bis native country 
and repaired to Hiudüstán, where he arrived in the reign of ' Alamgir. 
He obtained in time the post of Qazi at Jahüngirnagar Dhakah in sübaA 
Bengal, and finally the same office at * Azimübád Patnah in sübah 
Bihar. He seems to have wormed himself into the confidence of Prince 
‘Azimu-sh-shan, then Governor of Bengal and Bihar, and to have ob- 
tained complete control over the mind of his second son, Farrukhsiyar. 
Ho was with Prince *Azimu-sh-shán at Lahér, and as we have already 
stated, was making his way eastwards to Farrukhsiyar when he met 
and joined that prince at Agrah. He had secured himself a very 
favourable reception by his successful negociations with the Türani 
leaders in Jahándür Shah's army. From this time his name will recur 
frequently in our narrative. His titles were first Shari'at-ullaàh Khan, 
then ‘Lbad-ullah Khan, Bahadur, Muzaffar Jang, and finally Muta'midu- 
-l-mulk, Mu'azzam Khan, Khin Kþānān, Bahadur, Muzafar Jang, Mir 
Jumlah, Tarkhani, Sultani. He is described by one writer a5 & man 
who, in spite of his great learning, was blind to the essential meaning 
of things,® 


11. NigAMU-L-MULK. 


Perhaps the most important person in the group of men that rose 
into the very first rank upon Farrukhsiyar's accession, was Nizamu- 
-l-mulk, now a man of nearly forty-three (luuar) years of age, who 


1 Ma'óairu-l-umará LI, 879, Tarikh-i-MAdi., year 1139 H. 
$ The Ma'dsiru-l-umard has " *Abd-ulláh " and “ ‘I bad-ullah.” Th commonest 
form iu Aloe which may be either ‘Abid-ullih or ‘Ubaid-ullih, 
8 Ma'ágiru-l-umará, III, 711, T-i-MAdi., year 1144 H, Afiwdtu-t-thawagin, Gla, 
J. 1. 21 . 
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was already a distinguished soldier nnd provincial governor, even in 


'Alamgir's reign. Hitherto, however, he had been overshadowed by hia 
father, Gháziu-d-din Khan, Firüz Jang, who had died only two years 
before this time, and by his cousin, a much older mnn, Muhammnd Amin 
Khan, Cin, Bahadur. But on Nizamu-l-mulk’s appointment in 1125 H. 
(1713) to the six s#bahs of the Dakhin, he rose to a position of pre- 
eminence, which he never for one moment lost till his death in 1161 H. 
(1745), thirty-five years afterwards. 

As stated a few pages back, when speaking of Mubammad Amin 
Khan, the family of N izaámn-l-mulk came from Samarqand. His great 
grand-father was ‘Alam Shaikh, son of Allühdüd, son of 'Abdu-r- 
rahmšán, Shaikh 'Azizün. They are said to have come originally from 
Sahrward. Khwaja ‘Abid, son of ‘Alam Shaikh, moved to Bukhara, 
where he was first of all Qazi, then Shaikhu-l-islim. A year or two 
before ‘Alamgir ascended the throne (1066-7 H., 1655-6), he passed 
through India on his way to Meceg. He returned at the time when 
‘Alamgir was about to start from the Dakhin to seize his father's 
throne. ‘Alamgir accepted his services and gave hima high command. 
He filled various offices, such as that of Sadarat-i-kull, or superin- 
tendent of endowments, governor of Ajmér, then of Multàn. In the 
twenty-fourth year (1091-2 H., 1680-1) he fell into disgrace, but was 
soon pardoned and again given the Sadürat-i-kull. A year afterwards 
he was sent to the Dakhin, and then in the twenty-ninth year (1096-7 H., 
1684-5), he became governor of Zafarübüd Bidar. He continued to 
serve with distinction in the Dakhin, until on the 24th Rabi‘ I. 1098 H. 
(30th January, 1687), at the siege of Gulkandah, he was shot in the 
arm and died of the wound, In the twenty-third year (1690-1) he had 
received the title of Qilic Khan. He had five sons, the two youngest 
of whom died comparatively early in life without rising very high. 
The second and third sons, Mu‘izzu-d-daulab, Hamid Khan, and Nasiru- 
d-daulah, ‘Abdu-r-rabim Khan, were men of some fame and distinction, 


1 The table (furnished by the present Nigam) in J. D. B. Gribblo's "History of 
the Deccan,” I, 380, gives the same stepe in the genealogy thus :— 
Nizümu-l-mulk, Asaf Jah, 


Firts Jang 
Mir ‘Abid (Qilic Ehin), 
Khwijn Mir Tema‘ 
Khwaja ‘Azizin (Aluan) 


Mbd ‘Alam Shaikh, Sadiqi ‘Ulvi, 
and so on, back to Muhammad, zon of Abu Bakr, in the 33rd generation. 
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But the greatest of all was the eldest son, Ghüziu-d-din Khan, Firüz 
Jang, and to him we now turn. | 

Mir Shaháübu-d-din was born at Samarqand about the year 1060 H. 
(1649-50); and followed his father to India in the twelfth year of 
‘Alamgir (1079-80 H., 1668-9), when he was iu his nineteenth or 
twentieth year. He received the rank of 300 Zat, 70 horse. His 
special favour with 'Alamgir began ten years later when, at the peril of 
his life, he brought speedy information from a general who had been 
sent in pursuit of the Rana into the hills of Udaipür, and of whose 
safety no tidings could be obtained. For this service he obtained the 
title of Khan and from that time rose rapidly, especially after he had 
proved his loyalty by rejecting all advances from the emperor's rebel 
son, Prince Akbar. He accompanied the emperor into the Dakhin 
and took part in all the campaigns there for the succeeding five and 
twenty years. He conquered Ibrahimgarh-Ekar (also called Firüz- 
garh); was conspicuous in the taking of Haidarübad; Adoni (Imti- 
yüz-garh) also fell before him. He was sent against Gambhaji, son of 
Civaji, in 1099-1100 H. (1687-5), and served against Deogarh 
(Islàmgarh), which he captured. In the forty-eighth year, 1115-16 H., 
1703-4, he pursued the Mabrattahs into Málwah. At the time of 
‘Alamgir’s death in 1118 H., 1707, he was at Eliepur, in charge of 
thesübah of Barür. As we have already recounted (under Bahádur 
Shüh's reign) he took no part in the war of succession between A'zam 
Shah and Babüdur Shih. The Türánis were not in favour with the 
victor, Bahüdur Shah, and thus Firüz Jang was moved out of the 
Dakhin; where he was dangerons, to the government of Ahmadabad 
in Gujarat. There he died on the 17th Shawwal 1122 H. (8th December, 
1710) at the age of sixty-two (lunar) years. He held the rank of 7,000 
zat. Following the usual Mughal system, his estate was confiscated on 
his death. It consisted of 1j lakhs of rupees in bills on bankers, 
133,000 gold muhrs, 25,000 Hin (gold) and nim-pdoli (gold), 17,000 
gold Paoli, 400 adheli (half) and 8,000 whole silver Paoli, 140 horses, 
300 camels, 400 oxen and 38 elephants, 

Ghazin-d-din Khan is described as the most exceptionally gifted 
among the T'üráni nobles, good-natured, di guified, fortunate in war and 
an excellent administrator, His first wife was the daughter of Sa'd-ul- 
jah Khan,! Wazir of Shahjahán ; after her death he married in succes. 
sion two of her nieces, daughters of her brother, Hifz-ullah Khan 
(Miyan Khan), but by these two wives he had no children. For the 
last twenty years of his life he was totally blind, his sight having been 


p 8. K. died 1066 H., 1665-6, seo Mulu, I, 441 and T-:- MA, year 1066 H, 
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destroy ed by an epidemic which raged in the army under his command. 
In spite of this privation, his active career continued as before; such a 
case having been until then unknown in India, of a blind man continu- 
ing to command an army in the field or govern a province. 

Mir Qamaru-d-din, son of Ghiziu-d-din Khan by the daughter of 
Sháhjahün's Wazir, Sa‘d-ullah Khan, was born on the 14th Rabi II. 
1082 H., (11th Angust, 1671).! In 1095 H. (1682-3) when in his thirteenth 
year, he received as his first appointment in the service of the state, 
the rank of 400 gat, 100 horse. In the following year the title of Khan 
was added to his name. In 1101 or 1102 H,, (1690-1), he received the 
title of Cin Qilie Khan, and at ‘Alamgir’s death in 1118H., 1707, he 
was governor of Bijapur. His father and he took no part in the contest 
for the throne between the sons of ‘Alamgir: and when Bahadur Shah 
had succeeded in defeating his rival, he removed the Tirdnis from the 
Dakhin, possibly on the advice of Zi-l-fiqir Khan, who looked on them as 
his personal enemies, Ghaziu-d-din Khan, Firüz Jang, was sent to Ahma- 
dabad in Gujarat, Muhammad Amin Khin, Cin, went to Murādābād as 
faujdar and Cin Qilic Khan was appointed Sübahdàr of Andh and faujdár 
of Gorakhpur (15th Ramazan, 1119 H., 9th December, 1707). At the same 
time the title of the last named was changed to that of Khan Danriin, 
Bahidur, and he was raised to 6000 zat, 6000 horse. A few weeks after- 
wards (5th Zà-l-Qa'dah, 27th January, 1708), he resigned all his titles 
and appointments; but at the desire of Mun'im Khin, the Wazir, he 
withdrew his resignation and was promoted to 7,000 zat, 7,000 horse. 
When his father died and the deceased's property was confiscated, Cin 
Qilic Khan (Khan Daurān as he then was) sent in bis resignation 
afresh, 18th Zà-l-Hijjah 1122 H., 6th February, 1711; this time it was 
accepted, and 4,000 rupees a year were granted for his support. Quite 
at the end of Bahadur Shüh's reign, he returned to the active list with 
the titles of Ghizin-d-din Khan, Bahadur, Firüz Jang. On Bahadur 
Shah’s death, he attempted to espouse the cause of ‘Azimu-sh-shin, 


1 Ip many works there is & curious mistake as to Nigimn-l-molk’s age. He is 
enid to have died in 1161 H., (1748), at the age of one hundred and four years. 
Orme, " Military Transactions" Madras reprint, I, 122, is the first to make this 
statement. Orme was in Madras at the time of the Nizam's death (1748), and ought 
to have known the truth; butthen ho had no knowledge of Persian and no access 
to written authorities. Grant Duff, “ History of the Mahrattahs,” Bombay roprint, 
265, repeats the statement, probably copying from Orme. Grant Duff was acquaint- 
ed with both the Ma’dgiru-l-umard, and the Khiánah-C'amirah, a reference to 
either of which would have shown him that Nigimn-I-mulk's birth year was 1082 H, ; 
and theraforo, in 1161 H., when he died, he could have been no more than 79 lunar 
Or 77 solar years of age. This is tho age given by Elphinstone, “ History," 64 1. 
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who long before had promised him high office, and he had made one 
march from Dihli at thehead of 3,000 or 4,000 men, when he heard of 
the prince's death, Thereupon he discharged his men and retired into 
private life. ‘Abdu-s-samad Khbin was the brother-in-law of his cousin, 
Mubammad Amin Kbán, and this man's services to Zü-l-fiqgár Khan had 
been so great, that on his account Cin Qilic Khan's hostile attitude was 
overlooked. Towards tle end of Jahindar Shah's short reign, he was 
appointed to the defence of Agrah. There he and his cousin were 
brought over to Farrukhsiyar’s interest, as already related, through 
Shari‘at-ullah Khan (Mir Jumlah), and as a reward for his neutrality 
he was now made governor of the whole Dakhin, with the new. titles 


first of Khan Khanan, and then of Nigamu-l-mulk, Bahadur, Fath 
Jang.! 


LIST OF AUTHORITIES. 


(In addition to those formerly given). 


ParxrEDp Books (European Languages). 

l. Orme— History of the Military Transactions in Indostan, 
3 vols, 8vo. (Reprint of edition of 1803), Madras, 1861. 

2. Grant Duff.— History of the Mahrattahs, by James Grant Duff, 
Jrd ed, Bvo., Bombay 1873. 

3. Carr Stephen.— Archmology and Monumental Remains of Delhi. 
8vo., Simla, Ludlianah and Calcutta, 1876. 

4. Gribble—A History of the Deccan by J. D. B. Gribble, 8vo., 
London, 1896. 

Litnocrarsen Books (Persian). 

1. Khizünah-i-ümirah by Ghulam ‘Ali, Bilgrami (Azad), composed 
1176 H., 1762, pp. 462, Künhpur (Naval Kishor), 1871. 

2, Camanistün of Anand Ram, Mukblis (composed 1159 H., 1746), 
pp. 68, Svo, Lakhnau (Naval Kishor), 1294 H., Novem- 
ber 1877. 

MANUSCRIPTS ( Persian), 

L. Dasiüru-l-'amal, British Museum, Ms. No. 6598. 

9. Dastüru-l-'amal, British Museum, Ms. No. 1690. * 


= 


1 Fath Jang is tho title by which he is most commonly referred to by Khafi 
Khián. Mirzi Mabammad, 399, ia the authority for Khan Khanin, For the rest of 
the above paragraphs, see Ma'dsiru-l-umard, LIT, 120 (Qilic Khan), II, 872, (Firüz 
Jang), IIT, 837 nnd 875-883 (Nigmu-l-mulk), also Türikh-i-Khurrhid-Jáhi, p. 372 
(lithographed, Haidarabid, 1287 H.), Maáair-i-* Alamgir, 242, 249, 259, 340, and Kim- 
war Khan. 


B 
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3. Shit Das,— Munarviru-Lkalam, by S. D. composed c. 1134 H., 
1722-3, British Museum, Oriental, Ma. No. 26. 

4. Rustam ' Ali.—Türi kh-i-hindi by Rustam ‘Ali, Shahabadi, com- 
posed 1154 H., 1741-2, British Museum, Oriental Ms. 
No. 1628. 

5. Mirdtu-l-Isgilah by Anand Ram, Mukhlis composed 1157 H., 
1744-5, British Museum, Oriental Ms. No. 1813. 

6. Aghob. — Tarikh-i-shahadat-i-Farrukhssyar-o-julas-i-Muhammad 
Shah, by Muhammad Bakhsh, Ashób, composed 1198 H.,1783.4, 
India Office Library, Ms. No. 250, 251 and B. M. Or. 1832. 
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An unrecorded Governor of Fort William in Bengal.—By C. R. 
WausoN, M. A. 


[ Read April, 1898, ] 


It is well known that the commonly received lists of the early 
Governors of Bengal are very imperfect. Quite recently, in 1888, Mr. 
F. C. Danvers, Registrar and Superintendent of the India Office Records, 
drew up a statement and memorandum tracing the Bengal Chiefs, 
. Agents, and Governors, from the earliest dates. Yet even he has 
failed to notice the Governor of whose history this paper is intended 
to be a brief record. He was, it is true, Governor for little more than 
n single day, but his life more than covers the interval between 
Charnock and Clive, and the man himself is an interesting personality 
in the factory period. 

Edward Stephenson! was born in Cumberland iu the year 1691, 
his baptism being recorded in the parish register of Crosthwaite under 
the date of the 8th October of that year. His father was Edward 
Stephenson of Keswick. Through his mother Hebecca, he was con- 
nected with the Winders of Lorton and of the City of London. The 
pedigree of the Winders of Lorton bas been investigated with great 
care by Mr. F. A, Winder of Southsea, Portsmouth,? to whom I am 
indebted for much of the information which follows. Here it will be 
sufficient to say that John Winder of Lorton, who died in May, 1696, 
left behind a numerous family among whom were his eldest son and 
heir John Winder, barrister-at-law of Gray's Inn; Samuel Winder, a 
merchant at Mark Lane, London; Jonathan Winder, his third son, who 
entered the New East India Company's service, and was from 1705 to 
1707 one of the two Chairmen of the United Council in Bengal; and | 
Rebecca who married, as has been said, Edward Stephenson of Keswick, 
by whom she had two sons, Edward and John, and a daughter, Debora. 


| He signa “ Edwd. Stephenson," nnd so the India Office Records always spell 


the name, “he parish register has" Stenvenson," . 
8 Seo his paper on tho subject in Vol, XIV. of the Transactions of the Cum- 


berland abd Westmorland Antiquarian and Archwological Society. 
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On the 3rd November, 1702, the Court of Directors of the East 
Indian Company read a petition from Edward Stephenson, then seventeen 
years old “ praying to be entertained a writer in the Bay or elsewhere,” 
and ordered the Committee of Accounts to examine the petitioner's 
qualifications. On the 24th November Edward Stephenson was elected 
a writer in the Company's service. On the 17th December following 
Mr, Samuel and Mr, Jonathan Winder were accepted as securities for 
Edward Stephenson in £500.) Edward Stephenson arrived in Bengal 
on the 2nd February, 1710.4 In the seventy-fifth paragraph of a letter 
from Bengal to the Court of Directors dated the 10th December, 1712, 
he was specially commended. On this account he was advanced one 
year in service and accordingly became a Factor on the 2nd February, 
1714.8 In a list of the Company's servants drawn up in November, 
1711, he appears as Sub- Accountant. 

On the 5th Jannary, 1714, he was elected third in the embassy to 
Delhi? On the 26th February he was given two hundred and fifty 
rupees to provide himself with clothes and necessaries. In April the ` 
boats which carried the present for Farrukhsiyar were sent up the 
river to Patna, and Stephenson must have left Calcutta at the same 
time or soon after? When the Sarman Diary opens in August, 
1714, we find him with John Surman in Patna preparing to start 
for the Mogul Court. On the 6th April, 1715, the embassy actually 
began its journey. On the 7th July it made its entry into Delhi.!® 
The next two years were spent iu long, tedious, but successful 
negotiations. After many disappointments Farrukhsiyar and his 
vizier, Sayyid ‘Abdu-llah Kbin, were prevailed upon to issue a 
number of imperial rescripts and orders increasing aud securing the 
commercial privileges of the English in every part of India, In his 


1 See Court Book XLIIL, p. 231. 

$ See Court Book XLIII. p. 275. 

8 See Court Book XLIIL, p. 344. 

é Seo the lista of the Company's servants which come at tho end of the 
volumes of Consultations in the India Office Records. - 

b This letter is lost, but an abstract of it will be found in the Correspondence 
Papers, Vol. L, 1713 to 1715. 

6 See Bengal General, dated 13th January, 1713 (i,¢,, 1714), para. 88. 

1 8७० Bengal Public Consultations of that date, On further discussion, Khojah 
Sarhad being appointed second, John Pratt became third, and Stephenson, Becre- 
tary. Finally Pratt withdrew aud on the 4th March Stephenson was again appointed 
third. 
8 See Bengal Publio Consultatious of that date. 
9 
ia Boe the Surman Diary under the dates given. 
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old age Stephenson was consulted by Orme about the history of this 
embassy in which he played no small part and of which he was in 1765 
the sole survivor. On the 18th July, 1717, the embassy left Delhi and 
returned to Caleutta on the 22nd November.! 

From the embassy Stephenson went to Balasor to be Chief of the 
local factory ; but in July, August, 1718, he was transferred to the 
Council at Patna of which he became Chief on the 25th Jane, 1719.* In 
September, 1720, he was confirmed in this appointment, and given a 
gratuity of £300 for his services im connection with the embassy.* 

After eight years of uneventful service, first as Chief at Patna, 
and afterwards as Chief at Cassimbazar, he was suddenly called 
upon to fill the highest post of all. “On Friday, the 23rd August, 
1718," says the Consultations Book, “the Hon. Henry Frankland, 
Esq, late President, having, after a sickness of about twelve days, 
departed this life at one o'clock this morning, and the Worshipful 
Edward Stephenson, Esq., being next in succession, who is now 
Chief at Cassimbazar, it is unanimously agreed that we despatch 
A pair of gdsids to advise him that thereby the government of thia. 
place devolves on him." The Consultations Book continues the story 
ou Tuesday the 17th September. “This morning at nine o'clock the 
Hon. Edward Stephenson, Esq., arrived here from Cassimbazar and took 
his place at this board as President and Governor of Fort William in 
Bengal to which he succeeds by the death of our late President, the 
Hon. Henry Frankland, Esq., and accordingly the commission and keys 
of the fort were now delivered him." His rule was short. On the 
evening of Wednesday the 18th John Deane who had already held 
supreme authority, from 1723 to 1726, returned from England aud 
resumed his former position, * At eight o'clock in the night arrived 
here John Deane, Esq., who produced tho Honorable Company's 
commission for appointing him President and Governor of all their 
affairs in Bengal; which commission was rend in the Consultation Room, 
Fort William, in the presence of all the Company's servants, &c., and 
accordingly the keys of the fort were delivered to him by Edward 
Stephenson, Esq." * ° 


1 See the Surman Diary and the Bengal Public Consultations of the dates given, 

3 See Bengal Public Consultations as before. $ Ib. 

4 No notice of these changes i» to be found in any of onr authorities. Even 
Mr. Danvers in his carefully compiled list of Bengal Governors has omitted Edward 
Stephenson nnd the second governorship of John Deane. According to him Henry 
Frankland assumed office on the 30th January, 1726, and returned to Europe on the 
. 26th Febrnary, 1732. Whereas, as I have said, Henry Frankland died on the 28rd 
August, 1728, and was succeeded by Edward Stephenson, who after actually holding 
office fora dny and a half was superseded by John Deane on the night of the 1658 

J. 1, 22 
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Stephenson accordingly returned to Cassimbazar where he remained 
another year. Atthe end of 1729 he resigned the chiefship of that 
place, and came down to Calcutta, whence he sailed for England on the 
Byles at the beginning of 1730.1 


It was probably aftor his return home that * Governor " Stephenson 
married the lady whose death on the 24th February, 1744, is recorded 
in the Gentleman's Magazine? In 1764 Orme, who was collecting 
materials for the second volume of his history wrote as follows to 
Stephenson* :— x 


“ CONCERNING THE EMBASSY TO PURRUCKSEEI. 
To Ma. STEVENSON. Í 
SIM, 

It is not impossible that you may have seen my work of the military 
transactions in India, and if your opinion of it has induced you to wish for 
the continuance of it, my present requests to you will carry their excuse 
with them ; otherwise this intrusion will scarce admit of au apology. 

In order to explain the late revolutions in Bengal, it appears to me 
absolutely necessary to explain the embassy to Furruckshir on which you 
went with Mr. Surman. These papers are in the India house where I am 
suffered to peruse them, but from whence I am not permitted to take them. 
As Lam very infirm it is very seldom that I can go there, and when there, 
my attention is distracted by the variety of clerks and business, which sur- 
round me. If you have these papers in your possession, I shall be very 
much obliged to you for the loan of them for a few days. I will take great 
care of them, and return them punctually at the limited time, Should you 
be induced to comply with this request I beg the favour you will omit no 
scrap however insignificant in appearance, for it has often happened that a 
few words lead to very material knowledge. 

I have always looked upon the Phirmaunds, which you obtained from 
Furuckshir, as the Magna Charter of the Company until of late years. It is 
true that the great Phirmaund, as published by Mr. Frazer, seems to imply 
a general permission of trading to all places in all articles. But I much . 
doubt whether the Mogul ever intended that we should extend our sales 
beyond what was importation from foreign parts, or our purchases beyond 
what was intended for exportation. Atleast I am sure that all the while š 
I was in Bengal, no Englishman dared to trade in salt, beetle or tobacco, 
and if they carried any others of the productions of the country from one 
port to another of the province of Bengal, they were permitted only becanse 
the profits were known to be very small and not worth the attention of the 


September. It was John Deane who, having thus become 4 second time Governor 
returned to Europe on tho 25th February, 1732. 


pg | | | ' 
I 1 See Bengal Public Consultations. — 
k 1 Gentleman's Magazine for 1744, p. 108. — | 
M | 8 01910 Couuections X V. Letter from Mr. Orme to Mr, Stevenson, pp. 4191-4133. i 
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natives to make a quarrel about, I should be glad, therefore, to know from 
you, Sir, who are the only man alive that can tell me, whether these restric- 
tions were not intended, although they may not be expressed in the Phir- 
maund. 

Tt was n report whilst 1 was in Bengal that you had obtained from the 
Mogul an addition of 84 villages to the ground which contained all the 
Company's territory ten years ago; that is from Perrings to Surman's 
garden: but that the Nabob Jaffeir Khan set his face against this accession 
of territory, and would not suffer the company to take possession of it. It 
was likewise a common talk, that Mr. Surman offended Jaffeir Khan on his 
return from Delhi, by asserting that the title of his Munsub being higher 
than the Nabob's, the Nabob ought in some ceremonies, which were to pass 
between them, to give him the precedence. I was young when in Bengal 
and never thinking of the work I am now engaged in, took these stories as 
they were told at table talk, and having forgot one half of the particulars, 
have little confidence in, nor indeed a clear idea of the rest. But by the 
Phirmaund published by Mr. Frazer it appears that the Mogul only granted 
40 vingas, that is about 30 acres of ground to any settlements which the 
Company might make in Bengal or Orissa. So that the 84 villages must 
have been, if granted at all, in a separate Phirmaund. 

Again, Sir, I should be glad to know what particular and extraordinary 
oppressions from the Government the Company suffered, to induce them to 
be at the expense of your embassy. 

It was in consequence of great oppressions that in the year 1685, the 
old Company sent out an armanent nnd ordered Job Chanock to fight. Tho 
papers of old date which came from abroad, are in such extreme confusion 
at the India House, that there is no possibility of divining where Job Cha- 


nock's letter to the Company, informing them of his expedition, lies; so that 


I despair of ever seeing it. Perhaps, Sir, you by being in India, not many 
years after that event, may be able to give some account of it. Where he 
marched from and to; whom he fought; and the success; which by a letter, 
wrote by the Directors after the expedition, seems to have been no wise 
satisfactory to them. 

I am far from expecting that you should be at the trouble of giving me 
in writing all the details concerning the informations I want; but an hour's 
conversation with you will, I hope, be deemed no unreasonable request, 
although I am a perfect stranger to you. If, therefore, you will permit me 
to wait on you the first time you come to town, I shall be much obliged for 
notice the day before, when I can have the pleasure of seeing you at your 
house in Queen Square. AIT can say, Sir, is, that as you are the only 
person living who can give me these informations, my obligation will be 
equal to the difficulty of obtaining them elsewhere, very great indeed. 

Y Lam, Sir, with much respect, 

Your very obedient humble Servant, 


Harley Street, Cavendish Square, R. ORME." 
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| From this it would appear that Edward Stephenson at this time 
resided chiefly in the country, perhnps at Borfield Lodge, Essex, and 
only occasionally came to town where he had a house in Queen's 


Square, Orme has preserved the following “memorandums of a con- 
versation! ; "' 


" Memorandums of a conversation with Edward Stephenson, Esq., who went on 
the Embassy to Furruckseer; taken om the same day I visited him 
January 17th, 1765. 


He says that all the Lands in a province in Indostan excepting such as 
are governed by Rajahs, consist either of Colsa lands or Jagueers. 

Jagueers are lands given to the Nabobs, Phousdars, or other Officers of 
the State, by the Crown, to be held only during their administration or 
continuance in favour, of which lands the temporary Lord receives the 
revenues or advantages, on condition that he keeps up the number of horse 
at which his Munsub or title of nobilitv is rated, and likewise the number 
of foot which are always in one settled proportion attached to the number 
of horse, this Mr. Stephenson believes to be double. So that a Munsub of 
4.000 horse is to maintain besides those 4,000 horse, 8,000 foot, and he 
receives the rents of his Jagueer without deductions or taxes due to the 
Crown. 

The Colsa lands are such as being neither governed by Rajahs, nor 
portioned into Jagueers remain to the Moorish Government to be admi- 
nistered by their own officers. All the Colsa lands are under the adminis- 
tration of the Duan, who farms them out to Renters for 1,2, 3, 4, 5, etc. 
years, and-the rents forthcoming from them are brou ght by the Duan into 
his account with the Emperor. 

The territories governed by Rajahs are for the most part the same, 
which the ancestors of these Rajahs ruled at the time of conquest. It, 
sometimes likewise has happened that Rajahs, who for the convenience of 
the Government, have been removed out of their hereditary lands, have been 
placed in other vacant territories. iii. , 

These Rajahs govern according to the ancient institutions o their 
forefathers over the Indians their subjects; but over Mahomedans estab- 

ished in their territory they have not except by particular permission amy 
authority of life or corporal punishment, for a Mahomedan always calls 
upon the Koren and the Cadi who is the interpreter of the Koran for this 
his] Judge. 

——— Rajahs pay the stipulated tribute to the Duan. 

The Duan therefore must be an officer of very great, power, equal almost 
to the Nabob, His functions are: A 

lat. Supreme authority over the Colsah lands in all cases where the 


land is co 
1 Onun Corrections O. V, 12, pp. 107-109. 
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2nd. Receiver general of all the Customs established in the Mogul's 
name. In the Jagueer lands the Nabob or Jaggueer Lord 
collects the customs, but cannot impose them in detriment 
to the interests of the Crown, against the will of the Duan. 
In the Rajahs’ lands the Rajahs have likewise the same rights 
as the Nabobs in the Jaggueer lands; but with the same 
limitations, 

ord. He is Agent for the Crown or rather Executor to the estates of 

all the feudatories who die. 

The dependance which the Duan has on the Nabob consists in being 
obliged to apply to him for forces, for keeping in order the Rajahs or the 
Colsah inhabitants who do not regularly and punctually pay their debts to 
the Crown." 

Whether Orme ever saw Stephenson again, whether they ever 
talked upon any other points, I cannot say, but perhaps Stephenson 
was too infirm to enter into lengthy discussions. Three years later, on 
the 7th September, 1768, “ Governor" Stephenson died at his house in 
Queen's Square ;! and was buried in the family vault at Keswick in 
Cumberland. He left no will ahd the administration of his property 
was granted on the 23rd September “to John Stephenson, Esq., the 
natural and lawful brother and next of kin of the said deceased," ® John 
Stephenson died iu 1771, aged 72, at Mount Pleasant.* He left a very 
lengthy will, of which the most important provisions are the fol- 
lowing*:— 

I, John Stephenson, late of East St., Red Lion Square, London, but now 
of Tottenham High Cross, Esquire, make my will Body to be burried in 
my family vault at Keswick, Cumberland, where my late brother Edward 
Stephenson is interred. I give and bequeath, unto Rev. Mr. Christian of 
Keswick, clerk, £50; to Henry Littledale gent, £500; to William Battie, 
doctor of Physic, £20; my steward Joseph Clarke of Bodybury, Kent, Han- 
nah Wilson of Keswick, my Steward William Graham of Sikeside, Cumber- 
land, Hannah Basford, John Fletcher, (servant of my son Edward Stephen- 
son) each £20 for mourning. To Anthony Askew, of Queen's Square, London, 
doctor of physic, and my cousin Rowland Stephenson, of Lombard St., 
London, Banker, my two Executors, £500 each. To James Farrer, of Bread 
St. Hill, gent, and Thomas Lewis of 'l'heobald's Row, London, carpenter, my 
Trustees, £500, each. 

William Battie and Anthony Askew to have care of my son. To James 
Farrer and Thomas Lewis, heirs and assigns, all my freehold and copyhold ; 


1 Bee Gentleman's Magazine for 1768, Vol. 38, pp. 447, 494. 
š Bee the Will of Johu Stephenson given below, 

P. C.C., A. A. 1768. 

é Gentleman'a Magazine for 1771, p. 239. 

k Proved 1771. P. C. C. Trevor, No, 230, 
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manors, messuages, lands, otc. for uses herein after expressed :-—vis: 
£1000 yearly for use and support of Edward Stephenson, my son, during 
life and heirs ...... if my son die without issue... then to Anthony Askew, 

For these details I am indebted to Mr. F, A. Winder, who also tells 
me that Edward Stephenson built “Governor House,” Keswick, and 
that a descendant of the family is still living in Paris at a place called 
“ Governor's House." The following inscription is cut in stone on the 
chancel floor of Crosthwaite Parish Church, 


“ Epwanp STEPHENSON, ESQUIRE, 








* Inte Governor 
"of Bengal. 
* Obt. Sep. 7, 1768. 
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The discovery of a work by Aryadéva in Sanskrit.— By, MAnAMANOPADAYAYA 
HanaPRASAD Sudsral, Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency College. 


[Read January, 1898. ] 


When in Nepal I paid a visit to His Excellency Déva Shamshér 
Jang Rana Bahadar, Commander-in-Chief of the Nepal Army. At the 
interview were present a Hindu Pandit anda Buddhist Bada. There was 
a collection of Manuscripts and I wasasked by His Excellency if I knew 
anything of these Manuscripts, There were some volumes of the Cata- 
sühusrikü-prajüá-páramità, a MS. of the Astasdhasrika-prajia-para- 
miti written in the reign of Ramapdla who is said to have been a king 
of Eastern Bengal and who reigned about the year 1000 A.D.; a 
MS. of a work on the influence.of the heavenly bodies on human diseases. 
But there wasa bundle of palm-leaves which I could not identify at 
first sight. It had no beginning and apparently noend. I solicited 
the permission of His Excellency to give me an opportunity of examin- 
ing the MS., once more. It was therefore deposited with the Head 
Master of the Darbar School, Bibi Phanibhisana Adbikārīi. I called 
ou hima few days later, examined the MS. very carefully and took a. copy 
of it in Bengali. It was written in old Névari and was in many places 
altogether obliterated. The first leaf was missing. Thereswere eight 
leaves from 2 to 9 but the obverse side of the 7th was altogether ille- 
gible. There were altogether 125 verses from 6 to 131. Of the 6th verse 
only the last two caranas remain. Of the 3rd carana the first letter 
was missing. ‘hat letter I had no difficulty in guessing. It was Ma 
because the second leaf begins with the letters hdydne. After the 131st 
verse the following statement occurs. 


afafa आर््यदेवपादानामिति ॥ खपराथहेतुना ara (?) इर्तिल्लेति 
शुभं मये लिखितम्‌ । यथात्मनः प्रियाः प्राणाः seat प्राणिनां तथा | 


The name of the work is not given but it is stated in the colophon 
that it was the work of Áryadóva a name familiar to every reader of 
Buddhist Literature, nnd especially of the Siyuki. He was a disciple 


uu: * oi Ë 
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of Nagarjuna and one of those great men who helped the spread of the 
Mahayana doctrines of Buddhism, Benl says, “ he hada great contempt 


for external forms of worship. ‘A Spirit’ he said, ia ‘ Spintnul, Weare 
not surprised to find therefore, that his teaching was of a mystical 
character.” I find, the same thing exemplified before me. Thus he 
speaks of the bathing in the Ganges in my Manuscript :— 


इत्यं अशुचिसम्भुतः पिरो wpsfsrqfee: | 

कथं सन AGU: कायो गङूगस्नानेन शुध्यति p ६० ॥ 

4 दाख चिघटस्तोयेः च्ञालितोऽपि पुनः पुनः | 
तद्ददशुचिसम्पयाः fuaztsfu न विशुध्यति à ६१ ॥ 
प्रतग्न्नपि meri नेव श्वा खुद्धिमह ति | 

amia wafuai tei Age तु निष्फलम्‌ ॥ ६२ ॥ 
धम्मो यदि भवेत्‌ स्नानात्‌ कवर्त्तागां कृतार्थता । 
«med fae मत्यादौनान्तु का कथा ॥ ई३ Ú 
पापच्ञयोऽपि खानेन नेव स्यादिति निचयः | 

यतो रागादिबङिस्तु दृश्यते तौर्थसेविनाम्‌ ॥ ६४ ॥ 


Thus this lump (of flesh, meaning the human body) is produced 
by and is full of impure substances. How can it be purified by bath- 
ing in the Ganges? An impure waterpot though washed again and 
again by water, cannot be pure; so the lump full of impurities enn 
never be pure. A dog swimming in the Ganges is not considered pure, 
therefore the bathing in holy places is absolutely useless. If bathing can 
confer merit the fishermen are very meritorious, not to speak of the fishes 
and others who are immersed in water, day and night. It is certain 
that from bathing sin even is not dissipated because people who are in 
the habit of making pilgrimages are full of love, hatred, &c. 

Thus in the course of five short verses, Aryadéva denounces the 
uselessness not only of bathing in the Ganges but of all bathings and 





pilgrimages, They are not only incapable of conferring merit but are 


also incapable of dissipating sin. 

The ninth verse of the MS. corresponds to the first verse of the 
Dhammapada in Pali but the Pali verse has six caranas while my verse 
has four only. The last letter of the second carana is mandjavdé in my 
MS. while in Pali it is mandmayd. 

The work appears to be a complete one as at the end Aryndëva says: 


चित्तविशुद्धिमाधाय यन्मयोपाछ्छितं खुभम्‌ । 
चित्तविदुद्धिमाछ्ाय तेनास्तु सुखिनो जनाः ॥ 


"s 
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_ Let people be happy by making their hearts pure by the merit which 
I have acquired by making my heart pure. 


Then comes the coloplion ; after the colophon we have the name of 
the scribe and then a portion of the well-known formula qanya: प्रियाः 
arar: weet प्राणिनां तथा । The writer apparently had no space in the 


leaf to complete the couplet and at first aight I could not make out that 
the work came to an end there. 


(म)छायाने स॒विस्पण्यमुक्तमेतत सुविस्तरम्‌ ॥ gi 
धम्मेएुदूलने राल््याचित्तमात्रं जगौ मुनिः | 
ततोऽपि weisen गमकं सुनिराकुलम्‌ ॥ 9 ॥ 
भावयहप्रभावेग(प्र्वावेण) उक्तान्‌ प्रति चोदितम्‌ | 
व्यागमेऽपि fe wer विस्तरं करुणात्मना ॥ = | 
HATS कमा धर्म्मा मनः Ag मनोजवाः | 
मनसा GUTTA भाषते वा करोति वा | é ॥ 
afin maaa: ग्रो घ्रं गच्छति प्रेरितम्‌ | 
MTA च म्रते तस्सिन्नानन्तर्थ्यण Wee ॥ १० ॥ 
खग्लानेनाइतादिस्टः ane परिपौडितम्‌ | 
डपस्थायकभिच्त स wu dfe दोबभाक ॥ ११ ॥ 
व्यन्यसङ्गौनि Bary मारयन्‌ दोषम्रते | 
= इत्युक्तं विनये व्यक्तं न दोषो ऽदुछ्चेतसाम्‌ ॥ १२ ॥ 
न स्तूपख्वलयो दोबस्तत्संस्कारधिया मतम्‌ | 
केवलं पुण्यराशिः स्यादुखानन्तरय्यकार्णाम्‌ ॥ १३ ॥ 
उपानयुगलं दत्वा मुनेमू fe सुभाशयात्‌ | 
च्यपनौय तथा चान्यं राज्यं फलमवाम्न॒तः ॥ १४ H 
तस्मादाश्चयमूला fe पापकम्भव्यवस्थितिः | 
इत्यक्तमागमे यस्मात्‌ नापत्तिः श्ुभचेतसाम्‌ ॥ tu ॥ 
खाधिदेवतयोगात्मा जगद थकतो द्मः | 
भुञ्जानो विषयान्‌ योगान्मृच्यते न चलिष्यति ॥ १६ ॥ 
यथेव विघतत्वज्ञो विषमालोक्य भच्छयन्‌ | 
केवलं मुच्चते नासौ रोगमुक्त जायते ॥ १७ ॥ 
मायामरीचि-गन्धव्वनगर-स्बप्नसन्नि भम्‌ | 
wage समालोक्य किं कथं केन भुज्यते ॥ १७ | 


* 19th verso is not in the MS, 
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बाला मञ्जन्ति SIE वेराग्ये यान्ति मध्यमाः | 
स्वभावज्ञा विमुच्यन्ते रूपस्योत्त मबुद्धयः ॥ २० | 
विचिन्त्य समयं aaj देवतापजनाविधिम्‌ | 
शुद्धमालो क्य निःग्रङ्क' repe] मन्त्रचोदितम्‌ ॥ २१ ॥ 
ग्रोष्य बोध्यं तथा दोप्यं अज्व]रचययोगतः | 
ब्घनामाङुःछवक्राभ्यां प्रौणयेच लथागतान्‌ | २२ ॥ 
यत्‌ सत्यमिति बालानां तन्मिथ्या खल योगिनाम्‌ | 
कायेनेव तु सम्प्राप्तंन बद्धो न च मुच्यते ॥ २३ ॥ 
संसारं चेव fratu मन्यन्ते तत्त्व शिनः | 
न संसार न fata मन्यन्ते तत्त्व शिनः ॥ २४ ॥ 
विकल्पो fe agag: संसारोदधिपाटकः | 
व्यविकल्पा मच्दात्मानो मुच्यन्ते भवबन्धनात्‌ ॥ २५ l 
्रङ्काविषेया बाध्यन्ते विघेणेव एथकजनाः | 
तामेवोत्‌खाल्य निमूलं विचरेत्‌ करुणात्मकः ॥ २६ ॥ 
यथेकः स्फटिकः स्वच्छः पररागेण रज्यते | 
तथेव चित्तरक्लन्तु कल्पनारागर्ञ्जितम्‌ ॥ २७ ॥ 
werd कल्पनारागेवि fam चित्तरन्लकम्‌ | 
व्यादिश्वुद्धमनुत्पन्न॑ निजरूपमनाविलम्‌ ॥ ऽ ॥ 
तत्तदल्लेन wre] यद्यद्दालविगच्ितम्‌ | 
खाधिदेवतयोगेन चित्तनिम्भेलकारिणा ॥ २९ ॥ 
रागा्रिविषसंयक्का योगिनां खुडचेतसा | 
कामिताः खल्‌ कामिन्धः कामामोचयफलावषाः ॥ ३० ॥ ` ` 
यथा खगरुढं ध्यात्वा गाडिको fau fus | 

` करोति fe विषं साध्यं न विषेणाभिभूयते ॥ ३९ ॥ 


` _ द्वादश्रयोजनव्यासं चक्रं वे शिरसि arr | 
बोधिचित्तमनुत्पाद्य आपनौतमिति अतिः | ३२ ॥ E 
बोधिचित्तं समुत्पाद्य सम्बोधी कृतचेतसा | í 
तन्नास्ति यन्न कर्तव्यं जगदुद्धश्णाशया ॥ १३ ॥ 
Í : व्यादिशुडमलुत्पन्नं निःखमावमनाविजम्‌ | 


जगत्‌ भावेन संपश्यन्न Tat न च सुच्यते ॥ ३० । 
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विचिन्त्य विधिवद्योंगी देवतागुणविस्तर्म्‌ | 

रागयेत्‌ रागचित्तेन रज्यते न च मुच्यते ॥ ३५ ॥ 
कि कुम्भः कलया लभ्या विचित्रा भावशक्तयः | 
विघाच्जा(श्रा)तो यथा afafeama तु निविंषः n ३६ ॥ 
कर्णाच्जलं जलेने व कराटकेनेव कराटकम्‌ | 

रागेशेव तथा रागमुद्धरन्ति मनोखिणः e! 
यथेव रजको वस्त्रं मलेनेव तु निम्भेलम्‌ | 

कुर्य्या दिज्ञस्तथात्मानं मलेनेव तु निम्भेलम्‌ ॥ ३८ ॥ 
यथा भवति Saat रजोनिष्टदपेणः | 

afaa तथा विज्ञे बादोखविनाशनः | ३८ ॥ 
लोचपिगडो जले ferr wai. तु केवलम्‌ | 
पात्रौकृतं azar ताश्येत्‌ तरति स्वयम्‌ ॥ 8° ॥ 
तद्दत्‌ पात्रौछृतं चित्तं प्रज्ञो पायविधानतः | 
भुञ्जानो मुच्यते कामं मो चयत्यपरानपि ॥ 9? ॥ 
दर्विज्ञेः सेवितः कामः कामो भवति बन्धनम्‌ । 

स wa सेवितो fas: कामो मोक्तप्रसाधकः ॥ 8२ ॥ 
प्रसिद्धं ayami um विषविनाशनम्‌ | 

तदेव wfafw: पोतं सुतरां विषवद्धनम्‌ ॥ 8३ ॥ 
जले ale यथाविषं wa: पिवति पण्डितः | 
afma विषयांस्तददट्गक्तमुक्ता्च पणितः ॥ 88 ॥ 
यथेव fafuagmi विघमप्यम्टतायते | 

=m wawa बालानान्तु विषायते ॥ 8५ ॥ 
इद्मेव fe यच्चित्तं शोधितं हेतुभिः सुभेः | 
निर्विकल्पं निरालम्बं भाति प्रछतिनिमंलम्‌ Ó ४६ ॥ 
यथा afe: कग्रोऽप्येष तेलढत्यादिसं स्कृतः | 

दीपो निर्मलनिष्कम्पः स्थिरस्तिमिरनाशनः ॥ 8७ ॥ 
वटवौज यथा aay सहकारसमन्ितं | 
शाखा-मूल-फलोपेत महारूच्त विधायक ॥ 8७ | 

ह रिआचूर्ग संयोगा दर्णा न्तरमिति खत | 
प्र्ञोपायसमायोगाब्रम्भश्षातुं तथा विदुः 9€ ॥ 
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एतञ्च wire समांसं विषतां ब्रजेत्‌ | 

तदेव AERE रसायनं pue 

CHS यथा Gre निदाबकाश्ननं ब्रजेत्‌ | 
ज्ञानढडास्तथा AME AME कल्याणकारकाः ॥ ५१ | 
होनयानाभिरू़ानां ag: पदेपदे | 
संग्रामजयतुन्तेन (स्त॒ तेषां) दूर एव व्यवस्थितः us 
महायानाभिरूएस्तु करुणाधम्भवम्मितः i 
कृपानयधनुर्वा णो जगदुडरणाशबः | ५३ ॥ 
महासत्त्वो महो पायः स्थिस्बुद्धिर्तन्द्रितः | 

जित्वा दुस्तर्संग्राम ताश्यन्त्यपरानपि us 
पश्रवोऽपि fe faa खाथमात्रपरायणाः | 
जगद्थं विधातारो धन्यास्ते विरला जनाः ॥ ५५ ॥ 
शौतवातादिदुःखानि सहन्ते खाथं लम्पटाः | 
जगद्थप्रडत्तास्ते न सइन्ते कथं नु ते ॥ ५ई ॥ 
नार्काण्यपि दुःखानि सोएव्यानि कृपालुभिः | 
ग्रोतवातादिदुःखानि कस्तान्याप विचाश्येत्‌ ॥ ५9 ॥ 
नानिछ्कल्पनां कुर्य्यानज्नोपवासं न च क्रियाम्‌ । 
सख्तानशौचं न War ग्रामधम्म विवच्ञयेत्‌ ॥ ५७ ॥ 
नखद्न्तास्थिमच्ञानः पितुः mamma | 

मांसशो णितकेञ्रादि माढश्ो णितसम्भवम्‌ ॥ ५६ ॥ 
इत्यमशुचिसम्भतः पिण्डो yaffa: | 

कथं सन TM: कायो गद्भास्जानेन शुध्यति ॥ ६० ॥ 
न ह्यखुचिघटस्तोयेः च्तालितोऽपि एनः पुनः । 
तद्दद्खुचिसम्पयोः fauztsfa न विशुध्यति p ईं ॥ 
ugaxafq गङ्गायां नव श्रा शुद्धिमछति | 

तस्झाद्वम्मं धियां पुंसां तों ्ानन्तु निष्फलम्‌ ॥ ¿a t 
धम्मा यदि भवेत्‌ wr केवर्त्तानां छृतार्थंता | 
मक्नन्दिवं प्रविष्यानां मत्स्यादोनान्तु का कथा ॥ ई३ ॥ 
पापच्तयोऽपि खानेन नेव स्यादिति fraa: | 

यतो रागादिबुडिस्तु दृश्यते तोरथंसेविगाम्‌ ॥ ६४ ॥ 
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रागो wu ates Eun ean च सब्बेदा | 
पापानां मूलमाख्यातं नेवा खानेन शोधनम्‌ ॥ ६५ ॥ 
ध्यात्मात्मौयग्रदादेते सम्भवन्तो क जन्मिनाम्‌ | 
्विद्याहेतुकः सोऽपि अविद्या भ्नान्तिरिष्यते ॥ ईई ॥ 
सौप्यबुडियंथा amt दुक्तिकृे निवत्त॑ते | 
नेराक्र्धदशंनात्‌ सापि निर्मूलमवसौदति ॥ 4o 1 
सर्पंबुडियंथा रुच्जो +=r निवत्तेते | 

सर्पबुद्धिः पुनस्तच नेव wnfew जन्मनि ee 1" 
सत्थबु डिस्तथाऽत्रापि वच्चज्ञानान्निवत्तते | 

न भूयः सम्भवेत्त्त द्रधवौज्ञ इवाङ्क'रः ॥ ee ॥ 
नेरात्म्यदुचिसंस्टरूः fous: प्रतिनिम्भलः | 

लस्य सन्तापने uh: कथं बालेविकल्पितः |] ७० ॥ 
चन््रोदयव्ययञ्चापि व्यपक्छतिथिकल्पना | 
ख्रूय्यादयव्ययेनापि दिवाराजिव्यवस्थितिः ॥ ७१ ॥ 
पर्व्वा दिव्यवह्ाराख्यः शब्दजयविकल्पना | 
वाग्नक्षचराश्यादि सब्बलोका विकल्पितम्‌ ॥ 92! 
tates aries तथे वम्टतुकल्पना | 
स्कम्भफलभोगोऽयं श्रुभायुभयहादितः ॥ ७३ ॥ 
व्यविद्याकदंमालिप्तं चित्तचिन्तामणिः मान्‌ | 

प्रत्तः च्वालितुं faxa कोऽविद्यां टह येत्यनः ॥ ७8 ॥ 
न वारतिथिनक्षत्रदेशकाजाय्यपेक्षणात्‌ | 
विज्करब्निविंकल्पस्तु निर्नि मित्तमशङ्गितः ॥ ७५ ॥ 
यद्यदिन्द्रियमागंत्वं यायात्तत्तत्‌ भावतः | 
सुसमाक्चितयोगेन सव्बंबुडमयं वहेत्‌ ॥ O¢ l 
चच्तविरोचनो बुद्धः श्वयो वच्चग्ून्यकः | 

प्राणश्च पर्माद्येस्तु पद्मनत्तश्चरो मुखम्‌ | Se ॥ 
कायः शौह्षरुको राजा वच्चसत्त्वञ्च मानसम्‌ | 

णवं सम्यक यदा योगो विचरेत्‌ करुणात्मकः ॥ ७ऽ॥ 
सिद्धान्तो निर्विकल्पो;सो स्थिरकल्पस्त्‌ धौधनः | 
यथे छुचेडाव्याह्वारो सर्व्व भुक HANA ॥ ७८ | 
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सव्वेकामक्रियाकारौ यथा रुचिस्चेण्ितम्‌ | 
उत्थितो वा निषस्मो वा चंक्रमो वा खयनन्‍तथा | ८० ॥ 
व्यमण्डगाप्रविष्ो वा सर्व्वावश्णवानपि । 
खाधिदंवतयो गात्मा मन्दएण्यो5पि सिध्यति ॥ <१ ॥ 
aia सब्बेसोरित्वं सत्बंबुडत्वमेव च | 

जन्मनो हैव तत्त्वज्ञः संप्राप्नोति न संशयः qp ७२ y 
यथा प्राछतको लोको योगिलोकेन बाध्यते | 
बाध्यन्ते धौविशेषेण यो गिनोऽप्यत्तरोत्तरेः | ७३ ॥ 
Ags मकोपाया मक्षाकृपाधिमोक्षतः ॥ 
मह्वायानसमुइं AYENA गोचरम्‌ | ८४ ॥ 
यत्कल्पनामसंख्याये न प्राप्त बज भिमंतेः | 
जन्मन्धरेव Fae प्राप्यते न च च संशयः ॥ 5५ d 
महायानस्य माहात््यात्‌ ए॒ण्यज्ञानस्य सम्भवः | 
=== रम्यं सद्यो जन्मनि लभ्यते ॥ ८८६ ॥ 
व्यागमञतिचिन्ता तु HE तु गह्यते | 
व्याशयानुशबाभेदाद्यानभेदः प्रकाश्यते || ८७ ॥ 
aaa बोधिमोच्तोऽयमन्धधा बोधिचारिका ॥ 
aan fuufaufzuw फलमन्यदिष्ोच्यते ॥ ८८ I 
समोपं निमे लाद चिरं निर्मलचच्त्तुषः | 

यथा भाति ufaerz खच्छप्रछतिनिमलम्‌ ॥ ८८ ॥ 
विधतङल्पनाजालं विस्पछशुद्भचेतसा | 

योगिनाञ्च तथा ज्ञानं प्रच्ञानिर्मलदर्पंणेः ॥ ¿o ॥ 
ख्यैकान्तसमाझिरख्येकान्तमणो यथा | 

सहसा प्रज्बलत्यम्मिः समर्थः खार्थ॑ंसाधने ॥ ८९ ॥ 
व्पास्तकल्पनाजालं सूर्य्येकान्तनिभं मनः | 
qarasqa fs तदञ्चलति योगिनाम्‌ ॥ ER I 
काछदयनिघर्धेश यथा ज्वलति पावकः | 
व्यादिमध्यान्तसश्चुद्धः स š वच्तुप्रसाघकः ॥ ¿9 ॥ 
प्रज्ञोपायसमायोगाद्योगाद्‌ ज्ञानं तथा विदुः | 
wad कामदो पोऽयं वर्च्चन्तरसमाश्ितः p ég n 
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UT स्थानं यथा CHI करोतेः प्रकाशनम्‌ | 
नानाधिमुक्तिसत्त्वानां यथाहात्यमनुछ्येत्‌ ॥ €५ 1 
निर्दोषं wes gi सब्बंवद्याधिविनाशनम्‌ | 
प्रज्ञाक्तौरमक्ोपायच्रिर्रमथनो च्थितम्‌ ॥ € ई ॥ 
स्फुरणागन्तमूत्तिस्तु घञ्ञो पायविभावनेः | 
विधिज्ञो fe यथा afaq च्तोरादम्टतमुद्खरेत्‌ ॥ €७ ॥ 
विशुद्धघम्भधातुः स pupa fama: | 
यथा लतासमुद्भत फलपुष्पसमन्वितम्‌ ॥ € ऽ ॥ 
angua ifu: संभारद्वयसंयता | 
घषघयणाकरघणादिकम्‌ ॥ €८ ॥ 
मद्यमांसरतो योगौ कुव्बनप्युपलभ्यते | 
vee tes a WIESE: समोच्धते ॥ १०० ॥ 
महायाने यतोऽद्यापि मन्त्रसामणोदशनात्‌ | 
माढदु LESH ... ««« .. ॥ १०१ ॥ 
SHIETE तथागतः | 
पञ्च बुडात्मकं शुक्रं ग्रोणितञ्चापि तादृशम्‌ ॥ १०२ ॥ 
तन्मयः we पिण्डोऽयं को विप्रः are वान्त्यजः | 
IR wed wipe खल भिच्तवः ॥ १५०३ ॥ 
व्यनित्यं दुःखग्ून्यक्य न जातिनें च जातिवान | 
केवत्तोंगर्भसम्भतः WIT ... ... ... ... ॥१५०४ ॥ 
चित्तं यथा सुखं ध्यायन सम्ब॒द्गोऽयमनागलः | 
सत्बेकामोपभोगोऽस्तु रमथ मुक्तातोऽभयात्‌ ॥ ११२ ॥ ` 
मा भेखा नास्ति वः पापं समयो दुरतिक्रमः | 
मन्त्रसंस्कतकाकादि देवत्वमधिगच्छति ॥ ११३ ॥ 
कि एनः ज्ञानवान्‌ कायः कार्ययमोषविचेश्तम्‌ | 
MAART E परित्यन्य समाहितः | २१४ ॥ 
प्रज्ञोपायविधानेन क्रियामिमाङ्कमाचरे त्‌ i 
qaga यथा qç] पद्करोघन लिप्यते ॥ १२४ d 
विकल्पवासनादो वस्त्या योगी न लिप्यते | 
व्यनादिवासनापश्नेविलिएं चित्तरल्लकम्‌ ॥ ९१६ ॥ 
id ac P 


सखाधिदंबतयोगस्य स्थिरचित्तस्य घौमतः | ११७ ॥ 
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"m कुदृष्िमेघेस भासते चित्तभास्करः | 

cee ee ++ SHS कल्पना घटे ॥ ११७ | 
प्रछत्या निमंलः खच्छो ज्ञानदौप प्रकाशते । 
सुप्रसिद्धानि भूतानि क्षित्यअ्िजलवायवः | ११ ॥ 
क्रियन्ते gau विज्ञमन्नसामधययोगतः | 
सब्बेवादपरित्यज्य ... ... समाचरेत्‌ ॥ १२० ॥ 
यस्य मन्त्रस्य साम्यं uueatsfa सिध्यति i 
wives न परित्याज्यं बोधिचित्तं तथा गुरुम्‌ ॥ १२१ ॥ 
न यात्मा प्राणिनः asf समयानप्यधिकयेत | 
AUT सकपर रक्ताचन्द्नयोजितम्‌ ॥ १२२ ॥ 
afeanifcnea पञ्चंतानप्यधिछ्येत | 
pru समयेडंव्यच्ित्तस्थोत्कषकारकेः ॥ १५३ | 
माशतक्षोभशान्त्य थ॑ प्रौणयेचित्तवत्चिगाम्‌ | 
मच्छिकापदमात्रेण विधेणाप्यभिभ्रूयते ॥ १२४ ॥ 
व्यणमाच्ां छणां लच्जां दूरतः परिवच्ञेयैत्‌ । 
व्यान्तरास्िकभावस्तु व्यर्थो वै पतनं यथा ॥ १२५ ॥ 
शुरोराज्ञाञ्च मुद्राश्च छायामपि न wu | 
juren wi Ure दोघा नेव कदाचन ॥ १२६ ॥ 
भ्ययुद्ध(?) वाचस विज्ञाः खपरायतनमेव वा | 
व्याचाय्येः परमो देवः पूजनोयः प्रयत्नतः | 
खयं वच्चधरो राजा STATA TT स स्थितः | १२५० ॥ 
यथोदकमणिः सम्यक कलघोदकशोणषकः | 
सद्धर्म्मा स्तथा प्रोक्ताश्ित्तसल्नविशोधकः ॥ १५८ ॥ 
शर्धावान्‌ usua ufu प्रज्ञाचक्षुविवज्जितः | 
उत्पादयेदतः प्र्ञामागमाधिगमात्मिकाम्‌ ॥ १२९ ॥ 

श्राद्धो वहुखतः प्राज्ञों प्रकृत्या करुणात्मकः | 
जगदःखविनाशाय सुखोपायं = विन्दति | ९३० ॥ 
चित्तविश्वुद्धमाधाय यन्म योपाछ्छितं x । 
चित्तविशुद्धिमाधाय तेगास्तु सुखिनो जनाः ॥ 
छतिशियिमास्थदेवपादानामिति i 
सपरार्शैहेतुना urs हरितल्लेति शुभ मये लिखितम्‌ | 
यथात्मानः प्रियाः प्राणाः saat प्राणिनान्तथा | 
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Note on a Dialect of Gujarati discovered in the District of Mvlnapur.—By 
George A, GRIBRSON, C.LE., PH.D. L.C.8. 
[Read July, 1898. ] 


Several interesting facts have come to light during the progress of 
the Linguistic Survey. Amongst them may be mentioned the discovery 
of a number of people who speak a dialect of Gujarati in the Dāntan 
thánà of the Bengal District of Midnapur. 

Amongst the languages returned to me as spoken in that District 
was Siyülgiri. The Siyalgirs are a criminal, nomadic tribe, numbering 
about 120 souls, who have a language of their own. They are not men- 
tioned by Dalton or by Mr.*Risley in their Ethnographical works. This 
language was unintelligible to the other inhabitants of the District, and 
was believed “to resemble Santali.” This was au easy supposition to 
make, as there are some 118,000 Santalis in the District, whose language 
is equally unintelligible to the multitude, 

In order to obtain materials for the second part of the Survey, 

- specimens of every language spoken in each District are being collected. 
The specimens are all to consist of translations of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son, and in order to assist the preparation of these, books of 
translations of the parable which had been already made into the prin- 

- cipal languages of India have been distributed to the translators, In- 
cluded in these last was a Gujarati version. In sending the Siyalgiri 
version to me, the Collector of Midnapur drew attention to the remarkable 
points of resemblance between it and the Gujarati version to which I 
have just alluded, An examination of the Siyálgiri specimen fully 
justified the Collector's remarks, The very first sentence is almost 
. pure Gujarati, The resemblance was so unexpected that I thought it 
advisable to make further enquiries, so as to make sure that the speci- 
men is a genuine one. There can now be no doubt on that point. The 
translation had originally been obtained through the kind offices of 
Babu Krishna Kisor Acharji, the Secretary of the Midnapur District 
Board, and that gentleman has been good enough to send me the follow- 
ing note on the subject. ë " 
J. 1, 24 
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“A Sub-Inspector of Schools under the District Board was 
Dantan with copies of the English and Bengali versions of the 
Prodigal Son, and he got the parable translated into 
with the help of two men belonging to that tribe and o 
of Police, Dintan. 
| These two Siyalgiris were both by their age and intelli gence, best able 
to translate the parable, and asthey could speak both Bengali and Hindi the 
parable was fully and correctly explained to them before they translated it, 
and so it is certain that they perfectly understood what they had to 
translate. | 
I then went through the translation very carefully, and by comparing it 
with the specimens of other dialects given in the printed book became con- 
vinced that it was altogether a separate dialect resembling Gujarati. 
Neither the Sub-Inspector of Schools nor the Sub-Inspector of Police 
knows Gujarati, and I do not think the two Siyülgiris who translated the 
parable of the Prodigal Son into the language spoken by them have ever 
heard of Gujarát or know anything of Gujarati. 
In these circumstances there is I should think no room for doubt that 
the specimen sent correctly represents the dialect spoken by the Siyalgiris, 
I have since obtained some additional particulars relating to the Siyal- 
girls which 1 beg to give below with a view to facilitate their identification 
with any other tribe in Indin. e 
Unfortunately there is nothing like tradition prevalent among them as 
to whence they came and when they came to Dàüntan. This is apparently 
due to their having been n wandering tribe for many generations before they 
came and settled in this district. People like the Siyülgiris generally have a 
short memory, and they do not appear to have any songs or ballads in 
their language throwing any light on their previous history. a 
They do not even know whether there are any other sections of their 


deputed to 
parable of the 
the Siyalgiri dialect 
f the Sub-Inspector 


tribe living in any other part of India. & 
In this district the Siyšlgiris are found in the following villages :— 
1. Nimpur. 4.  Dhukurda. 
2, Gomunda. 5. Baipur. 


3. Làlmoóhanpatnna. 
And also in Suga and Simla in District Balasore. 
From the information that I have been able to collect regarding this 
tribe it would seem that they first appeared in this district about 150 years 


— this period both their manners and customs have become 

thoroughly Hinduised. — | 

They are now divided into four classes :— 
ot | sj V 3. Dis. 


— 
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the latter by assuming their patronyms—is not known. But the contempt 
with which they are treated by the Hindüs, owing to their thieving pro- 
pensity, precludes the possibility of intermarriage between these two classes 
of people. Indeed the name of Siyalgirt has become a bye-word—a term 
of reproach—and whenever a Hindi takes to thieving as his profession he 
is said to have turned a Siyalgiri. i 

The Siyálgiris have Brahmans for their priests, and so they have lost 
all traces of their original religion—if they had any when they first came 
into the district. These Brahmans do not appear to have come with them, 
for most of those who officiate as priests at the religious ceremonies por- 
formed by the Siyalgiris belong to the class ef low-caste indigenous Bráh- 


mans, and in society they occupy the same position as the Brahmans of — 


Muchis, Chamirs, and other similar castes. 

They worship the same gods and goddesses as their Hindé neighbours 
But their widows remarry and they bury their dead. 

They do not appear to have any peculiar custom as to inheritance. As 
most of them are generally very poor and leave very little property when 
they die, the Siyálgiris abide by the decision arrived at by their priests in 
the event of any dispute arising as to inheritance in any particular case. 

I do not think these details will be of any material help in tracing the 
origin of this tribe whose appearance in Midnapur, occurring at a time 
beyond the memory of the present generation, cannot be satisfactorily 
uccounted for. 

Their features also do not give any clue as to their origin. If they had 
any peculiarity it has disappeared altogether, and the Siy&lgiris can now be 
hardly distinguished from ordinary Bengali peasants. 

It is therefore through their dialect alone that their origin can now be 
traced, and it is for these reasons that I give here the Siyalgirt equivalents 
for "salt" and "curry ""—the two most common necessaries of life—which 
they call faz (mithu = sweet) and सालन (Khalan for Hindi Salam) respec- 
tively. 

The other peculiarities of their dialect will appear frem the specimen 
already submitted. 

An examination of the specimen shows that the language is æ 
variety of the language of the Bhils, The Bhils speak n corrupt form 
of Gujarati, and Siyalgiri agrees with Bhili when it differs from tlie 
standard form of that language. Thus, the Gujarati for "I" is Aü, 
but the Bhili is mi, and the Siyaélyiri ismu. There are some words which, 
so far as I am aware, are not in Bhili, and which I have been unable 
to identify as belonging te any known language, Munda, Dravidian, 
Tibeto-Burman, or Aryan, of India. Such are badithes meaning 
" against," dg@ meaning “ father," and khdm-loydn “ to hear.” 

I may mention that an excellent grammar and vocabulary of the 
Bhl language bas beeu prepared by the Rev. C. 8. Thompson. The 

” * Ahmadabad, United Printing Press, 18095. 


Pi. T Hap, 
L "o^ dea की VA uu 
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habitat of the Bhils is to the south of Mawar, where the Central Pro- 
vinces, Rajputünü, and Gujarat meet. As already stated, their language 
is a dialect of Gujarati, but, according to Mr. Thompson, there is, in the 
vocabulary, a substratum, of about six per cent, of words, which, while 
not corrupted from Gujarati or Arabic and Persian, have no connexion 
with the Dravidian Languages of Southern India, or with Gondi, Santali, 
or Kol The Siyalgiri seems to have preserved some of these words, 
which have been lost to Bhili. It would be interesting, if possible, to 
trace the wanderings of this tribe from their original home. 


E The following is the Siyalgiri version of the Parable of the Prodigal 
n:— 


एक मरदुना बय दिकरा थेइ। तिन faw TAY 
Ek maradnd baya dikra thei. Tinha bicë nünha 
A man-to two sons were. Their-of among (by) younger 


दिकरा आपनु बाबाने ST | बाब ! मार छिंक्ष 
dikrá dpnu babdne kaha, * bab ! mara hinksa 
son his-own father-to ‘it-was-said, 'O-father! my share 


māra dé Inha babhain hinksa ülaha dlaha kart 
me-to give.’ By him thereupon share separate separate haying-done 


मार दे। we वभएन रिं ww www करि 


few ! थोड़ा < Ma w दक्र 
didha. Thora dan rahin nünha dikrü 
was-given. Few days remaining (with his father) younger son 
ww w Nu wm रगलर TKN faq | rex fau 
üpnu khab hinksa léin églasta parha giya. Aur tithe 
his-own all share taking distant country-to went. And there 
ghanti Kkharach-patra karin āpnu khab | ai 
much expenditure doing his-own all (whole property)  wastin 
few | सो खब णरचंपन किधि तो 
didhtu. Sö  khab kharach-patra kidhi to 
was-given He all expenditure doing that 


(was thrown away). (having ran through the whole property) 


देखेरे afg चकारह पढ़िगिय। fe बदि x 


haha bart akal — porógiye Hiya beri dukhi 
country-in great famine fell. He great distressed 
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wx गिय तिन cel जाल सोच गामक़ामि w 
thai-giya. Tinha élite jiu tic gümrümi ek 
became, He then going that village-inbabiting one 
मानखान्‌ vw wife few) fç sy fum 


sS AMA Mia Q. ME rile. Tinka Spun ‘bil 
man-of-rank shelter taking remained. By him his-own field-in 
weft चरान saf few) waft जो बत्रिया खाइन 
ghusri carina mukli didha Ghusri jë chatriya khdin , 
swine to-feed sending was-given. Swine what husks were-eating 
e देइन आपना पेड wis खरले लिने 
tà déin apna pet bharaü khbjé. Tinhe 
those giving  his-own belly to-fill — it-was-sought. Him-to 
fax fey wifa | we wayua fray 
kinha didhu kont. Pachu khaik-hdun tinha 
by-any-one was-given not. Afterwards being-awakened by-him 
कहूँ | मार w zw काना द्रमो-पाउन्‌ चाकेर 
kahü, ‘mara  bübün kaqta jhünà darmóo-püun  cáker 


it-was-said, ‘my  father-of how-many men wage-getting Servant 
«cec घनु a wx RI स॒ wa qs 
darkür ghanu ch&ya khddu piwe, à mu Ayükha  bAükha 
need more than food get, And I here of-hunger 


W* । q ‘ia खठिन मार आमाकेगे परओं wis 
mart. Mu hata uthin mira ügüken8 parhd jüu. 
am-dying. I from-here rising my  father-of in-vicinity will-go. 
तिन sf बाब! मु asic «fax js — wow 
Tinha kahis, “bab! mu gükhdi badith®i — tühw — dgal 
To-him willsay, "father! by-me God against thy before 
पाप fyi «y ws तार दिकरा fur wets 
pap kidhu. Mu äu tar dikr buli ólakhi 
sin has-been-done. 1 again thy son being-called described 
पारिस wife) fae तु w दरमो-पाउन चाकेर कर 
paris kóni, Minha tu  ēk  darmóü-püun —cükér kari 
will-be-able not, Me-to thou & wage-getting servant making 
राख | पाद fray few wq — ma faq | 
rükh," ‘Pichu tinha — ufhin üpnu ügükén?é — giya. 


keep." ‘Afterwards ho having-risen his-own  father-to went. 
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frase orea cr तेकरा qm wu पावे। 
Tinha ëglastë raha tekvà — aga Jüwün  püwg. 
Him at-distance remaining  by-his father  to-seo it-was-got, 
çv  दयाबचि wifes आइन्‌ |  जष्छेलमे 
Inha dayábahi làsin Jüin, undél-mé 
By-him being-kind (affectionate) running going,  by-the-neck 
लेरून। बचड़ा दिधा। दिकरा faux wy, 

lein, bucrüà — dick ha Dikrà tinhë kahit, 
taking, kisses were-given. — By-the-son him to it-was-said, 
बाब ! ws atc बदियेद तेरा wae ww fay) 

* bàb ! āu —— gOkhüi badithai tērā dgal pap kidhu. 
'O-father! by-me God against thy before sin  has-been-done. 
सु आजर तार दिकरा बस्ति «ww पारिस कोनि | 
mu dur tar dikra bulk ólakhi paris Koni, 
I again thy son. being-called described will-be-able not.’ 
बाब evar w ws, Ww us लकडा 
Bab üpná cükérné kahü, ‘hélu khdw — lukrü 
By-the-father his-own  servant-to it-was-said, ‘soon good cloth 
fa wc <ç w टे। इन्दा vid a 
li üin inhé parüiha “de. Inh@ hate $r: 


taking bringing him-io put-on give. His hand:to ring 


| आउर oma wag दे। A इन्हे XW ल्ादु-लाउन 


dur gore khümrü dz. Hémé ine léin khadu-khdun 
and feet-to shoes give. (Let)-us him-to taking dinner-eating 


wer fa लेसे मार दिकरा मरि गिय shaq थाइन 
khusi rahin. Jes mira dikrd mari-giya, jibat  thüin; 
merry remain. For my son dead-went (was), alive 18. ; 
wif: fra qa wr) तार्‌ बाद wt uaa 
haji giyala püota  làyaha. — Türbàád khusi thüyan 


lost-went (was) found has-been.’ After this in-happiness to-remaim 


gmi | 
lāgā. | 
began x 
लिन मोटो दिकरा fea हुत। तो usa fa? 
i Tinha mais dikra bilmó — huta. Tó üun ghirë 


His elder son feldin was. By-him coming  house-to 
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ay Ty णाम्‌-छोयान ws) लव तिन्‌ शक चाकेरने 
lücu bajnu — khüm-lüydn pad, Tab tinha ëk cikérné 








dancing musio to-hear was-got. Then by-him a  servant-to 
wy बोलाइन्‌ Sw, था w WI at 
kānhë bélayin puchu, 'ü khab kha, So 
near calling it-was-asked, ‘this all what (is), By him 
x+ ws, तार भाइय खाव तार्‌ "TT 
inhé  kahü, ‘tr — bhüiya — dwa tür aga 
him-to it-was-said, ‘thy brother  having-come (by)-thy father 
ws wx तेयार किधु, fer? fre तिनड़े 
khüu — khüdu taiydr kidhu, kinsë tinha — tinhé 

—— preparation has-been-done, because by him him-to 

dinner —— —— u. J 
has been prepared 

खुंधिज-णाऊ जोवान पा | तिन्‌ fa किष। 
khüthiu-khàu jowün pail.’ Tinha rig kidhu, 
in-healthy-state  to-see it-has-been got. By him anger was-done. 
चरभिकों sç कोनि। पाक तिन्‌ Sia आदार 
Gharmiko jäi Kini. Pach tinha ägä bahar 
House-to went not. Afterwards (by) his father — ont-side 
S134 | बभाइन्‌ fs | सो aa करके "IW 
dun bujhadin kidhu. SG  jawüb  karkā dpna 


coming consoling (him) was-done. He answer making  his-own 


आगाने कहे, aa बरख-से तारि सेबा कद | 





agané kahé, *étndi barakh-s8 (tart séba karu. 

father-to says, ‘so many years-from thy service has-been-done. 
लारि wa केरे पर Pru कोनि। तो तु मन्दे 
tūri at keds parhikala kint. 76 tu * manhs 
thy word at-any-time been-disobeyed not. Still thou me-to 
az एक बकरिनु yea देइनि, e मास 
keda ëk bakrinu célinkd déi-ni, jo mürwu 
at any time a  goat-of kid-to give-not, so that my 
बंधुने am vu | तार vf« दिकरा 
baddhuné lain hékhe. Tir ëhi dikra 





friends-to taking (we)-may-make-merry. Thy this son 
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= awfew खाते रहिन तार wm ww दिय 
jo kahabin khüís rahin far — khübja khüdw, hiya 
by-whom  harlots with remaining thy property eaten-up, he 
जब å uw तु निगुय were तेयारः few । 
jab wa tu ini-guriy8 khadu-khdw  taiyür kidhu.' 
when came by-thee  for-him dinner prepared was-made.’ 
wo fare sy, द्क्रा तु मार बरोब्बर रऋ | 
Së linhà kahü, 'dikrü tu mir barobbar raha. 
By him him-to  it-was-said, (0-80 thou my always art. 
साइ जटल था सो कब ताद। खसो 

Maru jétlu thd s khab tūru. Khusi 

My all-that is it all (is) thine. (Being) merry (for his return) 
आरन्‌ few) लार शयब भाइथ मरि fran आोबत्‌ "nw 
jain viha. Tür  8yab bhaiya mari giyata, jibat tham 


right is. Thy this brother dead went (was), alive being 


wr, wits fran पाँव 


Awa ; hajt giyata, pawa,’ 
has-come; lost went (was), has-been-found.' 
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v * á — AT À l 
Under orders of the Council the following system of hes. y 
teration will be adopted for the fature in all publications of the Society. 
Authors of papers for the Journal, Pt. I, are particularly requested to 
adhere to it in their contributions 


1A 


— 





A. FOR THE DEVANAGARI ALPHABET, AND FOR ALL 
ALPHABETS RELATED TO IT. 


wa, Ga, ti, ti 


छ, 


“w r, 


r. w i, Be, g 2, 





Sto, YG Bai, Whau, ^m, : ñ 
sik, w kh, ग, घ gh, "n à 
च ८, w ch, का), wi jh, aqi 
pS f, ढ th, €d, g dh, w n 
न, w th, «d, wdh Wn 
- UD, Gph ब, w bh, "mn à 
"I y, X r, w i, W v, (aw D | 
` m f+ W s, छ ४, WA. | Å 
In the above the virdma has been omitted for the sake of clearness. - E 
In Modern Vernaculars only; @ may be represented by r, and = T 
by rh. * 
Avagraha is to be represented by an apostrophe, thus सी fq s "pi. "a. 


Visarga is represented by 4, Jihvámüliya by 4, and Upadhmdniya by है 
Anusvàra is represented by m, thus समे sarhsarga, and anundsika by the 
sign ^ over the letter nasalized, thus W 4, Wr d, and so on. The wJàtta 
accent is represented by the sign’ and the svarifa by ^. Thus, «fir: 
agníh, जनिता janitá व। kvd, कन्या kanyá. The anudütta accent may be 
répresented by Thus, अवर्धत të dvardhanta 


B. FOR PERSIAN (INCLUDING ARABIC WORDS IN 
PERSIAN) AND HINDUSTANI 


(The system is not applicable to Arabic when pronounced as in Arabic- E 
speaking countries) :— 
Vowols Consonants, Bounds only found in 
Hindüstàáni. 
a > b eth C 
f à vy P a ph 
d NE < t e th 
sf 1 ° t 
— 6 ë th 
7 4 Òs 
sf ü £ j «> jh 
| 5» 6 s « ch 








2 
Vowels, Consonants. Sounds only found in 
3 a Hindüstünl, 
à es e 
e s an £ kh 
| e d 73 dh 
E I *3 dh 
ie; Š z 
e 
DH De 
| 3 5 rh 
1 i z 
"n Ë zh 
cr n 
uw sh 
i” 7 
e z 
bt 
x 
t 
I gh 
51 
sq 
अ k «f kh 
| Sg # gh 
. J 1 
? — 
et w n 
: | w when representing anundsika in Dëva 
1N J Nagari, by ^ on the preceding vowel 
E ah 
k 
ar i Hamzah f (where necessary)" 
> The J of the article J) in Arabic words should be assimilated 


p^ before the solar letters; nnd the vowel w which often precedes the article 
». and absorbs its vowel should remain attached to the word to which it 
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" x 


On Primary Suffzes in Kügmiri.— By G. A. Guiensox, C.LE., 
Pu.D., I.C.S. 
[Read August, 1898.] 

These are treated in the Krdanta-prakriya of levara-kaula's Kaç- 
mira-cabdamrta. They form nouns (including adjectives and participles) 
by direct accretion to verbal roots. Many of them would be properly 
classed as verbal forms - 

1. आन्‌ än. This is used to make present participles. It does not 


change for gender or number, and is added direct to the root (ix. i. 2).! 
Thus,— 


Roor. Present PARTICIPLE. 
कर kar, do. करान्‌ karán, doing. 
बोज् 005, hear. wisnw bozün, hearing. 
If the root ends in a vowel, the letter q w is inserted (3). Thus,— 
f« di, give. दिवान्‌ diwün, giving. 
fa khi, eat. eraa khyawdn, eating. 
fq ci, drink, wary cyawin, drinking. 


Note that all verbs ending in € i change € ¢ to य ya, except नि ni, 
take, fe di, give, fg yi, come. 

This form is frequently used adverbially (4). Thus प्रान्‌ परान्‌, कन्‌ 
parün, parün, karun, coming, coming, he made it. 

This form corresponds to the Sanskrit present participlé. 

2. ww ith, Used to form a past participle absolute or conjunc. 
tive participle, corresponding to the Sanskrit conjunctive participle in 
w (và, or q ya (त्य tya). Thus,— 

x wc kar, do. "fica karith, having made. 


1 References, horo, and eleewhere, to Igvara-kaula's Kajmira-qubdámrta 
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A preceding long w à (not short | a) is modified. Thus,— 


दार dar, place. दारिय्‌ dàrith. 
खो Gand g ë become & ü and € i respectively before this prefix (14,15). 
Thus,— 
wtar bos, hear, fing büzith, having heard, 
Ww mēn, measure. मोनिथ्‌ minith, having measured. 
If a root ends in X 4, tho final ç i, together with the suffix become 
wu ४४८) (ix. i. 7, 8). Thus,.— ` 
fw hi, take. wm Aydth, having taken. 
fa khi, eat. we khydih, having eaten. 
Exceptions are— 
fa ni, take. faq nith, having taken. 
fa di, give. | fay dith, having given. 
f& yi, come. fey with, having come. 


When the root q wud, fly, signifies mëksa, final release, it becomes 
aferm wujith, having obtained final release; but qfew wudith, having 
flown (ix. 1. 9). 

The root सप्राय mas?rüv, cause to forget, usually forms संप्रविध _ 
mas*rüvilh, regularly, but in the phrase ‘to cause to forget death,’ it Š 
becomes wrwfaw müsawith. Thus,— 

www umy marun mdsawith, having caused (so and so) to forget 
death (ix. i. 10), 

The suffix wu kydth, may be added to this form, Thus, करिय्‌ wy 
karith kydth, having dono (ix. i. 6). 

3. x i(ix i 11-15). This is used instead of vw ih, when 
the word is repeated to represent frequentative action. In this case 
both a preceding * a and & preceding * a are modified. Thus,— 

कर kar, do. afc wfc kari kari, having mado 
over nnd over again. 
art mär, bent. मारि wife mdr mdr’, having beaten 
A "repeatedly, 
^ ' कार kar, boil. कारि कारि kart kar’, having boiled 
repeatedly, 


b å 
@ . Å 
j | S4 0 n | r e UE — M! «i Bi. d - 
| -ih PM a a DU i ~. न = = Lh. a Í | M ü wm 
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As in the case of Tu ith, proceding * ë and @ G become € i and 


wü respectively. Thus,— 
चेड tsëf, pound. 


Siar bos, hear. 


So also we have— 
«Tw bith, sit. 


"Q 


wife wife tai trij, having pound- 
ed continually, 

afa afm 08४ bus, having heard 
continually, 


बिचि विधि bi bihi, having sat 
continually. 


When a root ends in X i, the final vowel together with the suffix 
become 4 ya (5); or the form in w th may be used (12). Thus,— 


fg khi cat. 


f ci, drink, 


Exceptions are, as usual,— 
fa ni, take. 


fe di, give. 


थि yi, come. 


"rp Wm khë khë ०7 ra wre khyüth 
khydth, having eaten fre- 
quently. 

ww cë cd or HE WE ०५३४४ ०४०४, 

having drank frequently. 


fa fa ni ni or निथ fra nih nith, 
having taken frequently. 
fe fe di di or few few dith dith, 
having given frequently. 
fu fa yi yi or fau fau yith ih, 
having come frequently. 


4. qu wun” (fem. qs wan; plur. masc. ufa wan’, fem. qe wañé) 
used to form nouns of agency (ix. i.25-27). Thus,— 


कर्‌ kar, make. 


WC karawun*, a maker. 


If a root ends in X i, *W aw is inserted and the € í changed to 


gy. Thus,— 
£ fer khi, ent. 
चि ci, drink, 
Exceptions are,— 
fa ni, take. 
f& di, give. 
fa yi, come. 


halit: kei khyawawun*. 


NN cyawawun*, 


fraga niwawun”, 


दियवुनु diwawun*. 
fraga yiwawun”. 
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6. बोल wl“, (fem. ae wife; plur. maso. wife wal, fem. 
WIWDW wg) is also used to form nouns of agency. For examples, 
see below (ix. i. 28-31), 

6. wrw grükh (fem. vas grükan, vide anle, p. 34). Also used to 
form nouns of agency (ix. i. 28-31). 

These two last suffixes are really secondary ones, (see Sec. Suff. 
No.9,10). They are added to abstract verbal nouns, especially to 
that in ww un (No. 16), the छन un being changed to ww an. Thus,— 


कर kar, make, कदन karun, making. woe karanwól*, or 


करनप्राण karangrükh, n 


maker. 
Wt par, read. पदन parun, reading. Tora paramwól*, or 
Tage parangrükh. 
If the abstract noun is feminine (see No. 31m) and ends in a n, 
that a n is changed to w #* or & ii, 
7 Š 
जाल cin, (319) know. ma meda (misra) zàn*wol" 
zün (fem.) or saq rünun zánwül* or STATS zänanwðl*, 
(masc.) knowledge. or serm zá i? grükh, (misa 
zdngrükh), or saqua zünan- 
grükh, a knower. 

These two suffixes can only be used with feminine abstract nouns 
when the verb expresses a condition of the body or mind. Thus जान 
cin, know, expresses a condition of the mind, and therefore wo can shy 
erieie siwul*. But the verb ww graz, roar, which also has a feminino 
abstract noun (see No. 31g.) प्र॒ज़॒ gras, cannot form wem grazwül*, 
because tho verb does not express a condition of the mind or body, We can 
only use the masculine abstract noun, thus, varira grazanwdl*, 

If a root ends in € í, the € i. becomes q y before «v an, and qa an 
becomes wa ana, Thos,— 





fg khi, eat. www khyanawzl*, 
w | an eater, 
| wg khyanagrakh, 
fa ci, drink, bli. cyanawól*, a drinker, 
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Exceptions are,— 
fa ni, take. जिमबोल ninawol*, or निनपग्राण nina- 
grükh, a taker. E 
fç di, give, dínawól*, &c., a giver. 
fu yi, come. ferire yinawól*, &c., a comer. 
7. we nal, 
8, ww lal. L 
Um 9, ww al wl. 


These three are used as follows with the roots fe di and era div 
in special senses, all obscene. Thus, — 
feww dinal, an uncbaste woman. 
माष्यदिनल majédinal, “ mütrgümi;" upsfeww béiédinal, " svasrgámi," " 
कोरिदिनल koridinal, “ kanydgümi." 
माष्यदिलिल müjédilal,  mütrgümi," 
दावल düwal, an unchaste woman. 
-Maa 7147401007, " mátrgümi ;" urere L¿ëA2dAwal, “ svasr- 
gümi;" कोरिदावल्‌ koriddwal, &c. | 
aufge, müjédil, * mátrgümi," ko, (ix. L 32-35). 

4 10. w * (fem. @ ë; plur. masc. X š, fem. q ë). This is the termi- 
nation of past participles. This form is now, however, always used as a 
past tense, and the true participle is described later on (No. 12) (ix. i. 
36-39). Examples are,— 





कर्‌ kar, make. ax kore, (it was) made. 
पर par, road. परु par*, (it ras) read. 
ww khan, dig. * s= khgn®, (it was) dog. — , 
This suffix is added to all transitive and impersonal verbs (i. e., verbs 
` of the first conjugation), and, as a verbal form, is used when the logical 


subject (in the case of the agent) is in the first or third person. 

It cannot bo used when it is in the second person. Thus, ww kare 
may mean, ‘it was done by me,’ or ‘it was done by him, but cannot 
mean ‘it was dono by you.’ 80 * as”, it-was-laughed by me or by 


D ; ; 
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In the case of Intransitive Verbs, it follows the conjugation of 
these verbs, and is only used in the case of those verbs which are 
known as “ Listed Verbs" (vide A List of Kücmiri Verbs, ante, Vol. 
LXV, PartI, page 306). These I shall in future call verbs of the 
second conjugation. It is then used only in the 3rd person. Thus,— 4 

ww taal, 100. Wy teal, he fled. 

Non-listed Iatransitive Verbs, which I shall iu future call verbs 
of the third conjugation, do not use this form ing *, but take 
the Aorist form in Ww auv, or WT Gv, used in their case for the Past 
third person sing. Thus,— 

| as vyath, be fat. wala vyathyauv, (not wa vyath*), 

Í > he was fat 

The final w vis dropped before suffixes, and we thus get ame 
vyathyau-s, I was fat. 

The following verbs are irregular (ix. i. 37, 38),— 

fe ci drink, makes ww cyauv (it was) drunk. | 
fg khi, eat, wita khyauv (it was) eaten. 
fa ni, take, न्यूव nyüv (it was) taken. 

Besides this there are other irregular forms, such as dyut*, | 
from ,/ di, ‘give’; which will be subsequently described under the head L 
of verbs. 

j This suffix, w °, is frequently met in other nouns, which are not . 
i verbal forms, e.g., us vya[h*, fat. £ 
y 11. ww aur, or अव्‌ ८० (fem. vy éy*; plur. masc. BY ey, fem, 
wq ey). 

This is the termination of the Aorist PaMiciple of verbs of the 
first and second conjugations, and of the Past Participle of verbs of the ig 
third conjugation. As regards its use, see No. 10. The final 4 v T 
" and थ y are omitted before suffixes. "The form is an old past parti- 
Ly. ciple, and can be used with all verbs 
8 12. dg mate (fem. Ww #७६४१7 plur. masc. अलि mat, fem. ww. 
r mats). This is used to form the true Past Participle. Itis compounded 
^ with No. 11, in the case of verbs of the first and second conjugaliuns 


ñ J * 
å 
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and with No, 12 in the case of verbs of the third conjugation, and both 
members of the compound change for gender, number und case 
The word is also written and pronounced qm mut*, (fom. ww mota? 
plur. masc. Wf mgt*, fom. ww mats?) (ix, i. 40) 
Examples of the use of this participle are,— 
A. Finst CONJUGATION. (Form 10). 


exa kar*mat*, or Wem kgr®mul*, mado. 


SINGULAR, 
Masc. Fem. 
Nom करुम kar*mat*. SHY kar? mate? 
Ace. करिमतिस्‌ kar*matis. कयमच्ध karématsé. 
Ag. करिसंति karimat. ufcufe karimatsi. 
PLURAL, - 
Masc. Fem, 
Nom. करिमंति kar! mati, WWW karímata?. 
Acc. करिमत्यन्‌ kar*matyan. कर्येमचन्‌ karématsan. 
Ag. करिमत्यौ kar'matyau, कयमच्रो karimatsau. 


Norg,—1. The irregular declension of the first half of the compound. 
2. The feminine termination of the singular, gq mats Wo 
should (according to iv. 51) except ww mats’, but my 
pandit assures me that wẹ mats? is the correct form. 

Compare p. 59, ante. 


The above declension is as given by my pandit, and is not given 
by I-k. 1 
B. 8800%9 CONJUGATION. (Form 10). 
I I I 
tsal"mat®, or VT tsal*mut®, fled. 
hy fection ah ipt 
Sing. Masc. THAT tsal*mat*. 
Fem. was tument (wide ante, pp. 32, 33). 
Plur. Maso. fanfa teal/mat. 
Fem. waay tsajëmats". 





Nom. 


Acc. 
Ag. 


The following forms are irregular :— 


From Past PARTICIPLE. 
fq vi, come. «n mgt”, 
ww ats, enter. sm tsümat?*. 
भेर nér, issue. रमतु drümat*. 
प्रस pras, give birth. प्यामतु pyümat*. 
fet zi, be born. ज़ामतु ३८५, 
मर mar, die. रमतु mümat*, or quum müd*mat*, 


Of all these, except quum müd*ma!*, the first number of the 
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C. THniRD CONJUGATION. 


SINGULAR. 
Mase. 


यशोसतु vyathyomal®. 
aaaf ryafhy&matis. 
ययग्रेमति vyathyémat. 
PLURAL. 
Masc. 

afa vyathyémat'. 
यग्रेमत्यन vyathyématyan. 
wana vyathyématyau. 


(Form 11). 


Fem, 
aw vya (hy&mats?. 
WI vyathuyematse. 
wate vyathyématsi. 


Fem, 
WWW vyathyamats*. 
WWW vyalhyématean, 
a ua tyathyématsau. 


compound docs not change for number or case. Thus, — 
Sing. Masc. wm amat. 


Fem. थामंच्‌ mota. 
Plor. Masc. wTW[W amat. 
Fem, AW amata, 


[ No, 3, 
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The forms for qeu müd*mgt* are, 
Sing. Mase, qeu miüd*mgl* 
Fem. que mümgte*. 
Plur. Masc. ग्रूदिमलि müd'mg. 


Fem. समख miimats*. 
In other words qeu mtüd*mat* is only used in the Masculine. 





^ 13. सतु mui”, see No. 12 मेलु matl”. ° 
14. wm anay. This gives the force of the past conjunctive » 
participle, negatived (ix. i, 51). 
कर kar, make. करनय karanay, not having made. : 
गर gar, make, acwu garanay, not having made. 
पर par, read. परनय paranay, not having read, 
पोड poth, be fat. घोढमय pZfhanay, not having be- 
come fat. 
fe hi, buy. Yan hënay, not having bought. | 


Irregular are— 


fa ni, take. feram ninay, not having taken, 
fe di, give. दिनय्‌ dinay, not having given. 
Li थि yi, come. fa yinay, not having come. 


15. अमः ani. This is the first of a series of forms, connected with 
the Sanskrit participle in wata: aniyah. It is used as an impersonal 
future passive participle, like the Latin faciendum (ix. i. 50). Thns,— 


कर kar, make. करनी karant, it is to be made. 
पक pak, go. पकनो pakani, it is to be gone. 
gu with, rise. gu! wüthani, it is to be Fiseu 
(one must rise). . 

v fq ci, drink. “at céni, it is to be drunk. 

fw Ai, buy. Wet Afni, it is to be bought. 
i Irregular, as usual are,— 
fa ni take. fant nini, it is to be taken. 
f« di, givo. Feat dint, it is to be given. 
fu. yi, come. fuit yini, it is to be come. 
`£ - J. 4. 28 
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16, उन्‌ un. " I 
17. अनु gn”, 1 
18. ww un", | 
These three are used indifferently for one another (ix. ii. 2, 3). , 
The first is of the first declension, and the second and third of the ^ 
second. Their declension is as follows :— i 
| SINGULAR. PLURAL. | 

e Nom. कथन्‌ karun. करन karan. 
Acc. करनस्‌ karanas. करनन्‌ karanan, 

° Ag, करनन्‌ karanan, करनो karanau. | 
Obl! करन karan® करनो karanau. 
Nom, kargn® or करन karun*. wx f kar*n*. » 

. Acc, (not used). (not used). | 
s" | " Ag कर्‌नि kar®n' (not used) T 
EL Obl! करनि karani. (not used) É 
| If the root ends in X i, the first and third forms are not used K 
È ; (ix. i. 21, 24). We only have forms like, É | 1 
si 1 Now. Masc Acc. Sisa, m 
1 | fe khi, eat. wig khygn® wr khyanas | 1 

C कि hi, ७०७... wap Ayan" ws hyanas. us 
x j fq ci, drink. अनु cyan" चनस्‌ cyanas. i bos 
Exceptions, as usual, are, P ~ | 

fw ni, take. निनु or न्युन nyun*. fad ninas. Ua 

P दि di, give. few or qa dyun* दिनस di cg 
Dy, 2 S mushu, fI ner: E T 
* —— " ü k! x 
ET. (a) As an adjective. — qu "m | "WE 
x b. 3 As an nbstract verbal noun. "a ` j [ | 
T | (a) As an adjective, it is equivalent — skrit participle i i h 





9 





P eua mee iy — N hus, . —— Ye" karun 
a te an j ah. V TI "oa $ rt jJ 
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made’ (mnse.). Its feminine is wee kargñ, Examples of ita use are, — 
एच पाठ ww q<w (or परनु) yih pá(h (mase.) chuh parum (or 
paren”), this lesson is to be read, 

xv ufu ay qus yih puth' (fem.) chéh paras this book is to be read, 

This adjective is used in a peculiar idiom with the verb aw gatzh, 
go, be proper (Cf, French ça ira). The past of this verb, in this sense 
is गू getah”, not Ma gant, It is only used in the future and past 
tenses, not iu the present. Examples of the idiom are (ix. L 42). 

"x गङ्ख मारनु (or WT) sh gatshakh müran* (or mürun*) you 
deserve a beating, literally you will go with propriety to be beaten, 

wi गकि ux मारंनु teë gatshi suh mürgn*, you ought to beat him, 
literally, he will go to be beaten by you. 

त्रा nfe छ ज्ञनान WHICH tsë gatshi s* zanün* márañ, you should beat 
that woman, literally, that woman will go to be beaten (fem.) by you. 

WW गू uv fas मारंनु te? galsh* suh néchyuv* maran", you should 
have beaten that boy, lit., that boy went to be beaten by you. 

H] ag स aaia WHICH tsë gatah? 59 zandn?* müran, you should have 
beaten that woman. 

The same form is used with the verb @a lag, be proper, in much 
the same sense. This is only used in the Future and Past Conditional 
tenses (1x. i, 43). Thus,— 

an am च्छ ara lat* lagi teé gatshan*, you should go there. Hera 
the participle is impersonal, and the phrase is literally, the going there 
by you will be proper. If the object is feminine, the participle must 
be feminine, Thus,— s 

w ai ana स ज़नान (së lagi marci s° zandn?, you should beat that 
woman, literally, that woman will be proper to be beaten by you. 

So, also in the Past Conditional त॑नु aş aww tat" lagihé gatahun" 
one (I, you, &e;) should have gone there, 

The root पञ pas, be proper, is used in exactly the same way 
(ix, i. 44). Thus, च्य ute ov माशजु tad pasihe suh mirun® you should 
have beaten him. Lit, He would have been proper to be beaten by you. 
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Instead of the agent case, the genitivo can be used, in all these 
idioms (ix. i. 45). Thus we may say,— 


"iw afe ux सारनु cyon™ (instead of ts?) gatghi suh müran*. 
९ qis afg स ज़नान भारज cyan (fem.) gatshi s? sandn® mara. 
So also in the plural,— 
alfa nea तिम्‌ mfa cyan* gatshan tim már*n*, you should beat 
them. 


SS गढ़न्‌ few WDUN cyañë gatshan tims maraiié, you should beat 
them (fem.). 

Pronominal suffixes can also be added to the main verb (not to the | 
participle) (ix. i. 46). Theformation of these suflixes will be dealt with 
in the chapter on verbs 


Wee कदम gatshu-s karun”, it should have been done to him | 

nw करनु gatshu-y karan”, it should have been done for thee. ut 

ama कथन lagy-as karun, it should be done for him. ; $ 

Wy "uw pazy-am karun, it should be done for me. 
Å. (b) As a substantive, the form is used as a masculine Abstract 

Verbal Noun, or Infinitive (ix. ii. 2, 3 and ff). Thus,— 
कर kar, wake. करन्‌ karun, करन karan", or करन्‌ 
| karun*, the act of making, to 
make. 





` The accusative singular is used with the post-position fea or 

i hi kynt® (ix. i. 17)to form a dative, E.g., TOY. कितु paranas kynt” 

i for reading. Thus,— w 
| . घरनस्‌ कितु wg paranas kyut* prapg, a couch for reading. कितु kyut” 


A is an adjective. | + Bx 
20 Wethbushave— —— B. x 
' "NX paranas kyut* prang, a couch (masc. 


) for reading. * 
for reading. ` 





e Pen 
Man ~ 
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In all the above it will be seen that the essential meaning of the 
verb is active. A couch for reading means a couch for reading some- 
thing,—e.g., a book,—and the verb is not chauged whatever the gender | 
fa 


of the object may be, Thus qf pith’, a book, is feminine, but we M». 
still say 2 
xw ufu (or xw diu) परनस कितु E yih path! (or yith pothe) 

paranas kyut* prang, a couch for reading this book. 

^ We may also use the dativo of other verbal nouns in the same 
way. Thus, Were tay tséfanas kyut* or (No. 30d.) azy कित Laetas 
(masc.) kyut”, for grinding to powder; «reu faq grazanas kyul* or 
(No. 31g.) ufa कितु grazi (fem.) kyut*, for roaring. 

But if the verb is used passively then it agrees with the subject in 
gender, and the form is no longer substantival but adjectival, Thus, 
‘a book for reading’ means ‘a book for being read,’ and we must say,— 

res किच gfu parañ kits? puth'. 

On the other hand we say परनस्‌ किच्‌ चूकि paranas kits? cük', be- 
cause the phrase meaus a chair for reading, and not a chair for being 


rend. 
Note that when the verb is used passively, it is in the form of the 


3 nominative feminine, not in theaccnsative, although preceding किच kita”. 
We may also use the nominative masculine before कितु kyut® 
(ix, i, 22, 23) when the verb is used passively. Thus पवन (or www 
or परनु) कितु uoa parun* (or parun or paran?) kyut* postukh (mase. 
sg.), n book for reading. We thus get the following adjectival forms 
when the verb is used passively, — 


Masc. Sg. wea कितु Wee pargn* kyni” postukh, a book for 


v reading. 
(We cannot say पर॑नु क्तु qg paran* kyut* prapg, a couch for 
reading). 
Mase, Pl. vafa किति wia vanta! kit hākh, vegetables for 
cooking. 


Fem. Sk. परव्म few gfe paran kits” pan’, a book for reading. 
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Fem. PL wee किख काम्य karañë kitas küm, businesses (fem. pl.) 

to be done. 

These nre all capable of declension. Thus,—(acc.) wore कितिस 
Weg wu अवान्‌ paranas kilis pistakas chuh thawün, he places a bot 
for reading. 

The oblique base of the form in wy an” is used to indicate a pur- 
pose (ix. i. 18). I note that in poetry the form ends in बने anë, not 
in अलि ani. Thus,— 

परनि (or poetical परमे) agia ww parani (or poetical paranë) gatshün 
chuh, he goes to read. cata am ranani gauv, he went to cook. 

When the word www samakh, meet, is used in this form, it means 
to pay a visit of condolence. Thus, समखनि गौव samakhani gauv, he 
went to pay a visit of condolence Otherwise the ordinary dative of 
the verbal noun in म un is used. Thus, awa gu "S samakhana 
putshy rād", he stopped to meet him (ix. i, 19). 

This verbal form is used to form Inceptive and Desiderative com- 
pounds. Thus— 

Inceptive compounds, are made with the infinitive in "y an* or 

un*, and the verb fe Ai, tako (viii. 1.57). Thus, सु wv खथ wey 
वाम्‌ suh chuh kidth lékhun* hyawün, he begins to write a letter; 
करुन्‌ वान्‌ ww karun hued chuh, he begins to d». If the object is 
feminine, the feminine infinitive is used. Thus, WX WW mara HON 
यवान्‌ suh chuh sandn* mürgü hyawdn, he begins to beat the woman. 
These forms are however, almost always used in the past tense, Thus, 
कदन «qu karun hyatun, he began to read, (and is doing it now). 
afa wv qy aug तुसु tami chuh khdth lékhun™ hyg!*mat*, he has 
begun to write the letter. Literally, by him the letter to-be-written 
has been taken. So afa wv ज़नान arcs uwy lam! chhéh sandn® 
märgi héts*mgts*, he has begun to beat the woman (ix. i, 41). 

Another way of forming inceptive compounds is to use the oblique 
form of the infinitive with the verb wa lag already mentioned, Thus,— 


gy करनि “A euh karani lag", he began to do. 
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एइ viz खथ्‌ tuf suh 199% kivith lékhani, ho began to write the letter. 

ux J mara मारनि suh lag” zanün* marani, he began to beat the 
woman. It will be observed that this form of the verbal noun does 
not change for gender, 

Similarly, Desiderative compounds are made with the verb 
Xw yitsh, wish, Thos,— 

ot wx uu ayy Twigg suh chuh khdth lékhun® yitahün, he wishes to 
write the letter, 

uw wx sm मारंझ XWIW suh chuh zanün? mdrgn yitshan, ho wishes 
to beat the woman. 

afa इश जनान ara tam! yitsh® zanün* márgñ, he wished to beat 
the womnn. 

In the formation of this abstract noun the following irregularities 
appear (ix. ii. 4). Only one form of the infinitive is given, but the 
others follow the same rule, — 


mw tal, fry. Www talun or we falyun. 
बञ् bas, fry, serve, amq basun or yqq bazyun. 
Some verbs only use their Abstract Noun in the Feminine, and, 
moreover, are then sometimes irregular in their formation (ix. ii. 24 
and ff,). They are the following :— 
Anstracr Nous. 
wv tsar, be inwardly wrathful wes (sarisi, inward wrath. 
(impersonally). 
WW tsuv, quarrel (impersonally). qyfwsy (0४४४४. 
[These two, when used with other verbs, take the regular feminines 


in phrases like,— 


“fag um qs amis héts*n tearen, he began to be angry. Liter- 
ally, being angry began to him] 
पौरव mérav, bear (of pain, imper- iag mórac* si, 
sonally). : 
WW marte, be impatient (used im- अच्ुल्‌ marts*i. 
personally), 








— Qa; 


1 
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19. ww gi. à 
20. Te iñ. 
21, ew *i. 


These are all Feminine forms of the masculine verbal adjectives, 
and of the masculine abstract nouns or infinitives, in छम un, < an", or 
उन un” (Nos. 16-18). No. 19 is the regular feminine of all three, and 
is discussed under the head of those suffixes. ! 

It is also specially used to form a feminine abstract noun in the case 
of the following verb. 

खन tën, know by a sign, ANS tgénargn the giving of a sign 
(ix. ii, 43). 

In the case of the following verbs it is only used in the fem. pl. 


(wer aii*) (ix. ii, 42),— 


I 
ww kad, bring ont. wee kaqañs, blaming. | 
पांसर pás?r, blame. पांसरव्म pás?raii?, blaming. | 
mw pruk, weep. "ww crukai*, weeping. | 

A few verbs (mostly connected with female ideas, and mostly | 
used impersonally) have no masculine forms, and are also discussed 

under the head of Nos. 16-18. i 

They have only feminine abstract nouns or infinitives in Ç iji, or 

ew *#. For easy reference, I repeat them here. i 

The two following form their abstract or infinitives in X9 18, and in | 

no other way (15.11 24). That is to say they have no infinitive in न un. J 

wx tsar, be inwardly wrathful, whether referring to m man or | 

a woman, always used impersonally, and always in the feminine. Thns, 

ww tas {407° (fem.), of him or her inward wrath was felt, +e, 
he or she, was inwardly angry. Abstract noun or infinitive "ros 

Leariñ, not www (sarun or WCSp (raras, inward wrath. we tarun, does | 

occur, but it is the abstract noun or infinitive of another verb, A. 

चर tsar, increase 

w ‘Other examples of the use of this curious verb is तस्‌ Wy € 

taarün chhth (fem.) he or she is inwardly angry. लख. Whe fas trari, ——— 
shewilbeangy (d 0000 0 00 — 
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WV" dee, (ix. ii. 24) quarrel, also used impersonally, and in the 
feminine. Abstract noun or infinitive qir Lruvisi, quarrelling. 
Examples of use,— 
, Present tense, «qv ww चवान suh chhuh tsuvün, he is quarrelling. 


Future tense, सु चवि suh tsuvi, he will quarrel. 
Past tense, only used in the feminine,— 
afa qx tom! ६४४७९, by him quarrelling was done. 
afa W tami teuv?, by her quarrelling was done. 
Note, that in tho Past, it is always used impersonally, and in the 
feminine gender though it may refer to males. 
We thus see that qt tear is always construed with the genitive 
( सस्‌ fas), but *w teuv, in the Present and Future as an ordinary 
Intransitive Verb, and in the Past as an Impersonal Verb. 
The two following verbs, form their abstract nouns or infinitives 
in ers ñ, and in no other way. 
feminine in the past tenses only. Abstract noun or infinitive rore 
morav*ii, 
Examples of the use of this verb,— 
Present tense, Y% ww मोरवान्‌ suh chuh maravün, he is bearing pain, 
Future tense, «X wIxf« suh müravi, he will bear pain 
Past tense, afa J tami mirav® (fem. impersonal) (pain) was 


borne by him, he bore pain. 
ww maris (ix. ii. 25), be impatient. Abstract noun, or infinitive, 


मच्‌ marks. , 

Examples of use,— 

Present tense, wu खच wwiw tas ehhëh (fem.) martsün, of that man, 
or of that woman, there is impatience. 

Future tense, w4 Wf9 tas martsi, of that man, or of that woman, 
there will be impatience. 

Past tense, WV ay tas marts", of that man, or of that woman, there 

It is thus construed exactly like we tsar. 

J. 1, है? * 
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The following verbs optionally form feminine abstract nouus or 
infinitives in SF Sñ, in addition to the ordinary masculine one in उन 


wn (ix. n, 26) 
wq kits, pluck the hair, In the case of this verb, खसुन्‌ kh?sun 
(11192, ) is used when men are referred to, and wee klosi (fem.) when 
women are referred to (sensu obseano), 
few phils, forget; ww phóg, be inwardly angry; ww phuh, be 
inwardly angry. In the last two the fem. abstract noun is used of the 
wrath of females. 
ama wasiy, moisten; ga wuts, be burnt. 
The following verbs optionally form the feminine abstract noun in 
i ga iñ, in addition to the ordinary masculine one in va un (ix. ii, 
4 27-32). 
i सारः sir, feel (see No. 26); wa hut, dig from below ; zw juv, close 
(of a flower) ; €x duv, swecp ; ww dal, pass over ; ww iruk (see No. 30a), 
bite in pieces; wa /A/k, praise; aq nats, dance; मड naf, tremble; 
aa nam, bend; 39s twuz, appear (as water from a spring); 38 wufh, twist ; ; 
qw wup, burn inside ; fera liv, smear (makes fafas liviñ, or afya lipiñ) ; 
wa lyav, lick; कर kar, do ( करिओआ्‌ kari, however, only means a mason’'s - 
trowel); w waf, twist (ars, wajiñ means a collection); wx phar, x 
steal ($fe pharift means a female thief). Thus, wifew sarin, feeling, 
' If the secondary suffix we al (sec, suf. No. 6) is ever used with 
any abstract verbal noun, it cannot be used with the masculine form, 
but only with the feminine form in gẹ iñ (ix. ii. 27). This we al 
| is only used with a few verbs. Thus, uesa (kal, a praiser; 
b aga nafiiial, a trembler, and so on. ° 
' 22. ww an, (masculine). Used to form masculine abstract nouns 
p: in the case of three verbs (ix. ii. 41). Thus, — 
. चि ci, drink. "mw cyan (masc.) drinking. , , 
| (fu khi, ent. | स्न्‌ khyan (masc.) drinking. 
Det att ia fe hi, place. hyan (masc.) placing. 
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shake out dust; नकाय nahdv, obliterate; पिल pil, arrive; फिर phir, tarn 
over (pages); माञ mds, be intent upon; few milav, unite; Awe 
mutgar, open; MR mür, shell (pease, &c.) ; wa lyav, lick; qe wufh, 
twist; qw wuh, be not extinguished; आदर dd*r, mix; wer khander, 
divido ; gzx Lshof^r, make small; जोड र zifh"r, make Jong; — tót*r, 
have insufficient means of livelihood; qtgx pifhor, blame and instruct; 
qax phu[^r, break ; age bader, make great; w[mx bag*r, divide; P 
ndfr make thick; rat wor, shave metal. 

Thus, कपडन्‌ kapafan (fem.) cutting. 

The verb fga gilav, whirl about, forms मिलन gilan, which means 
‘an attempt ' (ix. ii. 36). 

The verb नय nav, be new, forms =a nór*ran, raking up an old 
story against a person (ix. ii. 38). 

The verb wre lar, touch, forms area läran, which means 'tremb- 
ling ' (ix. ú. 40). 

Some people nse this form with the roots que fa*r, dilute ; mx 
lats*r, make hot; WI syaz*r, make straight (ix. ii, 39). 

24. रब rab, This is optionally used in the case of the root Ww 
mas, to form a masculine verbal abstract noun (ix. 7. 5). Thus, 
awa masrab, forgetting. 

25. @ *, this is optionally used to form masculine verbal abstract 


nouns from the three following roots (ix. ii. 6). 


! T 
eet dödar, rot. «uw dödar”, rotting. 
wp czar, wither. ree züzar*, withering. 
wut sisar, decay. aye sdsaru, decaying. 


96. w 9 is used optionally to form feminine verbal abstract nouns 


ww tach, pare, तछ्‌ fach?, scratching (also ww tdch); TE rach, 
protect, d rach*, protection; Wig tshdd, search, wiz tedd®, searching ; 
| wiw hd, search (with a nasal), makes either viz tshdd*, or wiz 
Ld iwa chün, sift, wis chàán* ; दोन don, card sation कुझ dei? ; थार 


Mi. 
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thar, be quick, wlw thàr*; बाबर babar, bo quick, Wee 207%; खार sar, 
feel, ute sär (vide p. 210) ; अन्दर Aand*r, be cold, wwe 190०9, 
27. wa (mnsc.) ; used optionally to form masculine verbal abstract 
> nouns in the case of the following verbs (ix. ii. 7). 
Ww chm}, husk; g 208, cough; ware bagür, fry in oil; ay beh, 
sit; wa lam, pull; wre 7169, be weary; qw wun, be unlucky. 
Thus, pæ chimb*, the act of husking, and so on. 
28. wa(fem.) used optionally to form a feminine abstract verbal : 
noun in the case of the verb ga ४७७३०, to howl like a dog, in a special 
meaning (ix. ii. 57). 
Thus, X9" wuyg®, lying awake at night on account of some care. 
X3 wung, means a dog's howl. 
29. ww áe. Used optionally in the case of the verb wm lad, 
send, build, elevate, push, when it means ‘ build,’ to form a masculine 
abstract noun, ww ladav, also means, the wages of building (ix. ii. 8). 
30. (masc.), Several verbs optionally drop all suffixes to 
form abstract nouns. In such cases roots ending in hard consonants 
| aspirate them in the nominative singular and plural. These roots are 
classed according to their final letters. In the case of causal roots 


ending in ww av, the अव av is dropped. 





4 (a) क k, certain verbs in W k and कब kav, make optional verbal ` 
abstract nouns by changing the के k or ww kav to @ kh (ix. ii. 9). 
These verbs are,— 


quu chókav, wash. 
Ww ök, become speechless, 
ढक (ak, bite in two with a noise. 
fe : z% fuk, bore like a rat, “ 
| quw (००, cause to disappear, 
M ढुक fhuk, bury. क्‍ ; 
E | ww iruk, cut to pieces, eat (vide p. 210). — | 
l ww (hak, be weary. 
, प्राकब pükav, cook. : ५ 
E. ws phuk, blow up fire. ^ 
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Thus, gwchikh, the act of washing. y" (ck), speechlessness 
and so on. The root Ww phuk becomes we phikh, when it means 
‘to puff Otherwise it is simply wu phukh, the blowing of a fire. 

(b) m g. This case is exactly similar to the preceding one, It 
occurs in the case of three verbs (ix. ii. 10). Thus,— 


OPTIONAL FORM OF AnsrRACT Novus. 


waa 00000, husk. इम्‌ dig, husking. 
रंग rang, paint. रंग rang, painting. 
घमव sagav, water planta. Ga sag, watering. 


(c) W ts (ix. ii. 11). It occurs only in the case of the verb,— 
afa 100 (७, cheat; abstract noun aju. wá t^, cheating. 
(d) æ ¢ (ix. ii. 12). 
"rz ६४21, powder; az lüf, rob; वाड way, join. These can form 
abstract nouns in g fh. Thus, tsefh, pounding to powder, 
(e) w d (ix. ii. 13). | 
ae gand, tie; optional abstract noun, #€ gang, tieing. 
(f) न n (ix. ii. 14). 
ww khan, dig; WW tahén, cut; optional abstract nouns, ww khan, 
digging, Ww tshën, cutting. 
(g) q p. The following verbs optionally make their abstract 
nouns in W pÀ (ix. ii. 15). 
ata kámp, tremble; wy krp, cut with scissors; Wry tsdp, chew 
(Cf. No. 31n.); अष zap, mutter prayers; WN fap, kick of a horse, &c. 
Thus, win kamph, trembling, and so on. 
(h) 8 m (ix. ii. 16). 
na bram, be in error; abstract noun, optionally, wg bram. 
(i) € r (ix. ii. 17). 
चार cir, tie tightly. 
चोर cir, wring out, 
लार lär, cross over (active). 
फुकार phukdr, speak iu anger, bubble up (of steam). 
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WIC phydr, strain (liquid). 
WIX mar, beat, | | ? 
| सार 807, remember 4 
Thus, optional abstract noun, SIT car, tieing tightly | 3 | E 
(j) æ (ix. ii. 18) oA ED 
wg tsčl, force inside (active). ` | 
ww tshal, cheat. | 1 
aa <०(, scrape. 

_ तोल 151, weigh. À 
ww dal, split (active) | 5 ais = yi | | 
Ww mél, meet. । j 
Thus, optional abstract noun, we tsčl, forcing inside. | 
(k) 9 w (ix. ii. 19) | | * | + 
r sa zur, live. | * | 
ww dut, sweep. f n 
साव dt, heat. a 

` Í ! 


wea wihav, curse. 
. These optionally form their abstract nouus in 8 v. Thus, जब suv, 
life; mrww wohar, cursing. ! > 













(D s s (ix. ii. 20). I 
रख ras, be juicy : | 
इसब h*sav, incite, ° ` | 
^ni Thus, €4 ras, juiciness; NW hos, inciting, | Ca P Wan z 
f Qu) X # (ix. ii, 21,22) | à 
a 9%, grind. y “किक 
"TW oth, —— Fi B T 
h, grinding ; TX teh, sucking The D former al so makes 





L. 24 - ^V 
grinding " (fem. -i की aed rN 
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In the case of causal roots ending in ww av, the «m av, is dropped. 
The following are the verbs ;— 
(a) क k (ix. ii. 56). 

छक chak, scatter. 

बिक chik, sprinkle, 

चमक camak, shine. 

Z (°k, run. : I 

फूंक phiik, smell 

शक cék, doubt 
Thus, ww chdkh, (fem.) a scattering, a sowing of seed; ww (Jk 

(fem.), doubting 
(b) @ kh (ix. ii. 75). | 
There is only one, and it is irregular. ee lekh, write, makes 
Ww léph, a writing (nom, pl. &w léphe). 

(c) ग g (ix. ii. 57). 

aia züg, be watchful. | 

eim fag, emit a loud cry. 

za dag, beat. 

अंग mang, ask. 

wa lag, be with. 

बाग lag, imitate. 

qd" wung, bark (of a dog). 

wa (05g, sleep. 
Thus, ज्ञाम्‌ säg, watchfulness. x3 wung, is, specially, a dog's howl 

बुंग wung’, means the lying awake at night owing to some care 

(d) w ch (ix. ii. 61). 

Www lach, pare. 

मन्द mandach, be ashamed. 
Thus, qw tdch, scratching. The first may also form a. tach® (62). 
(e) W ts (ix. ii. 58). 

पख pats, trust with a loan. 

रोच rots, be preferred. 


शोक fre, be pure. 





ia 
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Thus, qw pütsh, trust (of all kinds), rw rh, preference. 
(f) W tuh (ix. ii. 59). 
cw viteh, wish. 
faw priteh, ask. 
Thus, X" yitsh, wishing. We say frenate करूनस pritsh*?-gàr9. kar. 
n-as, asking, &c., was done by him for him. 
(g) ज़ £ (ix. ii. 64). 
wm graz, roar, 
a Thus, v9* gras, à roaring ; ufa feq grasi kyul*, for roaring (ix. i. 
id 17). 
(h) © t (ix. ii. 65). 
चड tat, break wind with noise. 
= tahat, winnow. 
फुड phut, be broken. 
Thus, gs tshdfh, winnowing. 
(i) 9 fh (ix. ii. 66). 
që {ydfh, be bitter. The abstract noun, ga fyäth, 
; means necessity, necessnriness. 
Thus, aaife «zs tamaki tydih, the want of tobacco. 
(j) w d (ix. ii. 67, 68). 


ate md, mix. ° 
| qie tshág, search 
© The latior makes whe ७08, or why 34%. (The verb wre tad, 
P search, without the nasal, always makes Wie tedd? ] : 
mU... X wx ii 09), x 
ic ° aa nyat, shear. | 
unit. J ure latav, kick. s 





— kick. 


KO) ec. d (ix. ii. 70) s ta l क्ब, | | eri Fa 
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(m) w n (ix. ii. 71), 
wma aman, change for the bad. 
छान sän, know. 
Thus, दामन्‌ aman, a change for bad. 
(n) W p (ix. ii. 73). 
चाप tap, gnaw. 
Thus, wrw tsdph, a gnawing (Cf. No. 30g.). 
(o) W ph (ix, ii. 74). 
qu wuph, fly. 
Thus, qw teuph a flying. 
(p) ब b (ix. ii. 76). 
< ramb, be beautiful. 
wea cab, be beautiful. 
Thus, €w ramb, beauty. i 
(q) @ y (ix. ii. 77). 
प्रय pray, be pleased with. 
Thus, प्रथ pray, love. | 
(r) x r (ix. ii. 78). 
wrat dwar, cover. 
डखर dakh*r, depend upon. 
तुर 197, be cold. 
uiar tháthar, be quick. 
दोर dor, run. 
gx mür, husk. 
शार lär, touch. 
gat sakhar, set forth. 
wit lär, means absconding. The verb Xx düntsh*r, separate, 
forms yew danish, separating (ix. ii. 60), The verb, wx wager, bury 


makes ww wad (ix. ii, 67). 
J. 1. 28 
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(s) छ (ix. ii. 80). 

ataa gagal, i 
waw 07३० Q: be disturbed in one's work. 
sre (ül, go away with indifference. 
Www tambal, change one's mind. 
Saw mikal, be released, 
mw wal, adorn. 
wee cahal, be cold. 
Thus www mókal, release. 
(£) यव w, (ix. ii. 81). 
<4 dav, run. 

Thus, g@# dav, running. 

32, ww if (ix. ii. 33). This is used optionally to form feminine 
nbstract nouns or infinitives, in the case of the following verba. 

wa tk, be angry; #9 tap, become hot; Wa lang, be lame. 

Thus, qfaw tsdki¢, anger. 

. The ,/ fewm milav, unite, irregularly forms fwwfem milamig (ix. 
li. 34). 

33. weak (nom. sg. ww akh) (fem.), used to form a feminine 
abstract noun in the case of the verb Ug path, be fat; e.g., Tree 
pothakh, fatness (ix. ii. 45). 

34. अत्‌ at (nom. sg. @%W ath) (fem.), used to form feminine 
abstract nouns in the case of the following verba (ix. ii. 44). 

“ot arz, earn; बाव bae, declare one's intentions; 47S wópaz, be- 
come; "Tq grap, decay; WE syad, succeed; AC gar, make; वड waf, 
twist; www çahal, be cold; ww Ayak, be able. 

Thus, ws arzat; nom. sg. ww arzath, earning. 

35. अथ ay (fem.), used to form feminine abstract nouns in the 
case of the following verbs (ix. ii. 46). 

waa wakhan, tell; खार्‌ khür, ascend; wmm zag, be watchful; 
ure wal, take down; ww nate, danco; ww Adkh, be dry; अमन aman, 
change for the bad. 


— 
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Thus, ww wakhanay, telling. The verb भंग mang, ask, forms sinq 
mélgay, asking (ix, ii. 47). 

The verb बांग्र bág*r, divide, forms बागय्‌ bügay,division,or बामनय, 
báganay (ix. ii. 48, 54). है 

The verb झेन zën, conquer, forms ज़िय siy, victory (ix. ii. 49). 

From the verb घ sav, sleep, comes the derivative, उद्सावख्‌ udasivay, 
waking, lying awake (ix. ii. 50). 

The simple word सवस sücay, means ‘happiness’ (ix. ii. 51). 

From the verb waa aman, change for the worse, already mention- 
ed, we also have winay hümanay, a false charge (ix. ii. 52), 

From the verb gra lag, cultivate, we have ब्लागगय lágaway, culti- 
vation (ix. ii. 53). 

From the verb wr« sid, accomplish, we have wreww sūdanay, a 
chief cause (ix. ii. 55). 

36. Was awa (fem.) (with unmodified vowel). This is added 
to a verb to signify wages (ix. ii. 82, 83, 84). Thus,— 

was karawaR, (fem.), the wages of doing; We parawan, the 
wages of reading; rays lonawes, the wages of reaping; rwew 
rézawan, the wages of remaining. | 

If the root ends in a vowel the suffix is wwwr wawas. Thus,— 

(fe dé) facram diwawafi, the wages of giving; rwg niwawañ, 
the wages of taking; wayq kAyawawas, the wages of eating; www 
cyawatwan, the wages of drinking. 

37. अन्हार anhür, used to signify fitness (ix. ii. 91). Thus, — 
wariq karanhàár, fit to be done. 
गंडन'डार gandanhdr, fit to be bound. 
If the verb ends in a vowel, the suffix becomes Wart amahdr. 
Thus,— 
wae khyanahdr, fit to be eaten. 
“We cyanahdr, fit to be drunk. 


CENIT Ayanahdr, fit to be placed. 
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But as usual,— 
निलहार्‌ ninahdr, fit to be taken; 
दिनार dinahdr, fit to be given; 
= चिनार yinahàr, fit to come. 
The verb ww lag makes wawit lagahdr, which simply means 
* worthy.’ - 
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j On Secondary Suffizes in Kügmiri.— By G. A. Grierson, C.LE. 
[Read August, 1898. ] 

The following account of Secondary Suffixes in Kücmiri is based 
on the fourth part of Icvara-kaula's Kapmira-pabddmrta. Some of the 
so-called suffixes are evidently merely nouns in composition, but I bave 
thought it best to retain them. 

The following suffixes express Relationship. 

1 gg pit (iv. 1).! This Suffix (the Skr. Wr: pota) added to a 
noun in the form of the instrumental singular case (the mn of the 
first declension being dropped), signifies son, e.g.,— 
दूर dar, (instr. द्रम्‌ daran) a certain caste, दर-पून dar*-püt*, the 
son of a man of that caste. 
कोल Kaul, a certain caste, कोल-पूतु kaul*-püt*, the son of a man 
+ of that caste. 
tyuk» (instr. fefe tik’), a certain caste, लिकि-पूत 1४1४-9६/*, 
the son of a man of that caste. 
wre küv, a crow, WIW-qw káv*-put*, a young crow. 
कड kat, a ram, कड-पूत kat?-püt*, & young ram. 

Apparently irregular are,— 

j म्याँ-पूतु my&-püt*, a young ram; ककर्‌-पूत kókar-put* o chicken ; 
कोतर-पूत, kotar-put® a young pigeon ; and wfww-gw pachin-püt*, 
`< a young bird, $ 

This Sufix can only be nsed with generic terms, such as the 
above. It cannot be used with proper names (iv. 2). 

Nors.— The word चुर- tsirs-put®, either means the son of a 
thief (चर्‌ tear), or may be applied to children as a term of endearment 
(iv. 3). 


1 References hore and elsewhere to the Kagmira-cabdmrta. 
Rd 


= 
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When the Suffix is added to the word fem min, a kiss, rs-a 
mind-pit™, or sa móné-püt*, means simply a kiss (iv. 4). 
2. कठ d/h. This word also means son, but is rarely used, except 
in abuse, or anger (iv. 5), e.g.,— 
चर-कठ tedr*-kdth, son of a thief. 
गान-कठ gün?-küfh, son of a pimp. 
पोग-कळ p5g?-káth, son of destruction. 
masg i£wd:9.kdfh, son of a cook. 
राख-कडळ rüs?-küfh, son of adultery. 
बा-कठ kó-kdth, ( कुपः) a bad son. 
We also, however, find wwe sd-kdfh, a good son (Qggw:) and erwwa 
sdkh*-kdth, a son of happiness (quwgw: ). 
3. sz kat*. This Suffix, on the contrary is used as a term of 
praise, with words signifying castes or professions (iv. 6), e.g.,— 
बड-कड्‌ baf*-kat*, a real son of a brüáhman (%.e., a good brabman). 
So «cz dar*-kor*, Wiw-Wz. kaul*-kgt*- 
—J chün?-kaf*, a real son of a carpenter, a good carpenter. 
Apparently irregular in not having a final ? for the first member, 
are words like,— 
स्वन्‌र्‌-कड són*r-kat*, a real son of a gold-smith, a good gold-smith 
अनुर्‌ःकंड man*r-kgf*, a real son of a shell-worker, a good shell- 
worker, cf. No. 38 
We find also (from gq mils,a buffalo, ante, p. 63), अब कंड mai 
kat", a buffalo-calf 
4, at tur”, fem. qv tr. This Suffix is associated with the rela- 
tionship of first-cousin (iv. 8, 9, 10). Thus,— 
ww r< बोच pophatur® boys the son of a paternal aunt (lit., brother 
by a paternal aunt) 
wrugx बोयु msatur* boy*, the son of a maternal aunt. 


WINQX बोय mümatur* böy”, the son of a maternal uncle, 
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मासत्र uy masater bëñë, the daughter of a maternal aunt, 
मामत्र Sey midmat*r bëñ2, the daughter of a maternal uncle. 


Irregular is पितुष्‌ Wye pitur” böy" (fem. fie ww piter bé), the 
son (daughter) of a paternal uncle. . 

So also we have www wifu RI pophat*r bdy' kakañ, the wife of 
the son of a paternal aunt. 

Similarly for the other wives, Wrwqx «ifa SIS] masater báy! kakañ ; 
सामत्र्‌ wifa mag mümat*r bay! kaka, and पित्र्‌ qifa wie piter bay! 
kükan. 

5. qt thor, fem. 9 ४० indicates, with a change in the termination 
of the root-word, the relationship of nephew (iv. 11, 12, 13). Thus,— 

arque bübath?r, brother's son (बोय bay*, a brother), 

बायल büw?*z?, brother's daughter. 

ब्धनध्र byanath?r, sister's son (wap bed a sister). 

ब्यनज़ byan?z?, sister's daughter. 

WIT dydrath*r, son of a husband's brother, (fs dryuy*, a 
husband's brother). 

qita dydraz?, the daughter of a husband's brother. 

The following Suffixes form adjectives of possession. 

6. ww al, fem. ww al. This Suffix is restricted to natural posses- 
sions, ie, when a thing or quality is spoken of as not only accom- 
panying an object, but as actually forming part of it (iv. 15-19), of. 
No. 9. When added to verbal nouns, they must be in the feminine 
form, see p. 210. 

As usual, the noun to which the suffix is added takes the form of 
the instrumental singular, but before « a, X í becomes w y, and wa, 





for qw an, is dropped. Thus,— ; 
From. WE HAVE. š 
«lx 407%, a beard. qia düryal, fem. «rae daryal, bearded. 
ate gótsh, a mous- atwa gõtshal, moustached. 
tache. 
ww dükh, a hair-curl, www dakhal, curly-headed. 
ww bab, bosom. www babal, bosomed. 
कोण, kich, belly. www kóchal, bellied. 
. 
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ww yang, a horn. wre hyangal, horned. 
du thiikh, blow ofa . da thitkal, striking with tho 
horn, horn. 
ya (7017, blow ofa yee fhdlal, striking with the 
horn. - horn. 
त्फ tsiph, a bite. "www trapal, biting. 
फम्‌ phag, brightness, Ww phagal, well-dressed. 
cleanness. 
TES gen, a wrinkle. maa geal, wrinkled. j^ 
Wa syas, a wart. sg syasal, warted. 
W= pond, a sneeze. wea póndal, one who sneezes. 
wuuw machéféc?, wa we machétécal, covered with 
moles. moles. 
सास {#45, a cough. Sree teasal, one who has a 
cough. 
s r tisfif, crepitus चः ew tsütal, one who breaks 
ventris. wind. 
So also we have,— š 
Wit Aātsh, an accusa- wae AAatsal, one who brings 
tion (fem.). an accusation (not an 
accused person). & 
"um" zyav, a tongue. wm w syaval, a calumniator. The ° 


word does not mean possessing a tongue, which is व्यूविसस्त sévisgst®, or 
wife rut zéviwol*, (No. 9). 
When this suffix is added to the words wey bé, a sister, and Fe 
 kür?, a daughter, the compound implies incestuous sexual connexion, 
thus, wasa 0८757, कोच koryal. To convey the idea of possessing a 
sister or & daughter we must say amia bénéwole, कोयो ब्त kóréwól", 
(No. 9) , 
Tho word Wi där, a beard, optionally takes the suffix wtw yal 
thus grga. ddryal, or <tfcare dariyal, bearded (iv. 19) 
The word ww yad, a belly, becomes «www yadal, having a largo — , 
belly, pot-bellied (iv. 30). On the other hand www yad*!, means 
^"gluttonous' (iv. 31), So from wx har, a quarrel, we have NW harel, 
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quarrelsome (iv. 32), and from जत्‌ jat, hair, ores jate*l, very hairy 
(iv. 33). 


7. We lad, fom. we lad, This suffix is sometimes used instead of 
ww al, but usually in a bad sense (iv. 20, 21). Thus,— 


फक्‌ phak, a stink. फकक्षदु phakalad fem. weg% phakalad stinking. 


कुक tshók, slyness. Www tshókalad, sly. 

कुक chók, a sore. Ww chókalad, full of sores. 

बक bak, a cry. www bakalad, prating. 

wu dókh, pain, www dókhalad, pained. 

द्राग्‌ drāg, a famine. ag drügalad, afflicted with 
famine. 


This termination cannot be substituted for «wr al in every case, 
For instance we cannot say alee gitshalad, ewag dakhalad, or 
magz babolad. But with some words both ww al and wx lad can be 
used. "Thus besides mag gal, we can have maag gëñalad, wrink- 
led; besides wga syasal, waag syasalad, warted ; and besides aaa 
£515०], चासिलयु tedsilad (sic). When the word Ww phap means eccen- 
tricity, it takes the termination सु thus ww phagalad, mad, 
eccentric. When it means brightness, it takes the termination ww 
thus फशल phagal. 

8. ara yor, fem. ale vir’, This suffix occurs in the following 
words. It is added as usual to the instrumental in the first two cases. 
In the last it is irregular (iv. 22, 23) :— 


qa past, truth. पंज़ियोद्‌ 29४०7५, — fem. dfsralw payar", 
E truthful. 
wis | | 3 2 
wu apaz*,untruth. — अप ज़ियोच्‌ apas'yór*, fem. wqfsmilw apgs'yar*, 
untruthful. 
“fga manzyum*, मझ्िसुयोर्‌ mansyum*yor®, 8 go deus 
a medium. 


The last word is really a compound substantive and its fem, is 


अझ्िमूया ब्‌ manzimšyarëñ. 
J. 1 j 
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9. we tole, fem. wis wj? ; a suffix signifying possession, when 
the thing possessed accompanies the possessor, but does not actually 
form part of it (iv. 24). (Cf. No, 6). 


. As elsewhere, the suffix is added to the instrumental singular. 
Thus,— 
qrt dydz, (masc.) wealth. aea dyürawól* fem. qarg dyārawājčñ, 
wealthy. 
we lar®, (fem.) a house. eine lariwal*, च्तरिवाष्यव्मु lariwijen, 1 
possessing a house. 
wi" çay, (fem.) a place. ufa cãviuots, wifqarms gaytwajen, 


possessing a place. 
KE kür”, a daughter, कोरिवोल koriwol*, को रिय ज्यव्मु koriwüj?n, 
possessing a daughter. 
afas nécyuv*, a son. anfa néciv'wol*, saFefaaiss néciv' wd- : 
jen, possessing a son. 
But,— 
gga gupun, n quadruped. gorra gupaniwól*, possessing herds. 
b aiw garwol", the master of a house. 
ग्र gar?, n house. _ oe à 
| TOW garawól*, possessing a house. 
10. wre grükh, fem. ares grakan. This may be used instead of ` 
are wol* in the same sense (iv. 24). Thus,— ° 
we lar", a house, @ftare larigrükh, fem. wifcurwsp larigrákañ, 
possessing a house, and so on. | 
ll. wa hat*, fem sx hats?. This suffix denotes inconvenience 
experienced by the mind or feeling, but not by the corporeal body 
(iv. 25). The usual rule is followed in adding the suffix. Thus, 


zc nyand*r (fem.), sleep, न्यंदुरिच तु nyand?rihat*, fem == few 
nyand*rihats*, afflicted with sleep. — * e 
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aTa /üph, sunshine. muwa tüpahat*, feeling the sunshine 
तुर्‌ t&r, cold. दुरित tgrihat*, feeling cold. 
wx dr, pity. uma drahat*, pitiful. 


In the two following the adjectives formed do not necessarily refer 
to mind or feeling,— 


wa law*, dew. ` wate lawalat*, dewy. 
ताय (Qu, warmth WU fiwahat®, warm 
E.g. AMAT बतराथ्‌ üüwahats? butarüth, warm ground. 


2. za vyat*, fem. WW ११/५८४०. This suffix is added in the case of 
the words मंदुछ mandach?, shame; ate mods, respect; मान màán?, honour, 
in the same meaning as बोल ४657० (iv. 26). Thus,— 


Wewug mandachavyat* fem dew mandachaeygta* ashamed. 


भोद्गतु modavygt* fem. sre" modavyats?, respected 

मानग्यतत münavyat* fem. waag münavyats?, honoured 
So also, 

wu arm barsüvyat", fem. बराय barsdoyats®, wealthy. 


13. qr dn, fem. qiq dn, added to the words €x dand, a tooth, and 
नस्ल nasi, a nose, in a bad sense (iv. 28). 
Thus, garq dandün, fem. ggr danddn, having an ugly tooth. 
नस्तान्‌ nastün, having an ugly nose. 
14. % *,fem. w ë, This is used with the same words in the same 
meaning (iv. 29) 
नस्त nasi”, fem नस्तं ngst” 
«€ dand", fem << dand* 
15. ww ur", fem, We ire, a variant of the preceding (iv. 29). 
Wu nastur*, tem. WT nastür*. 
qqr dandür", fem, दुंदुरू dandür8, 
16. wq af,fem. we af, added to aq wads, age, gives "ux wařsaf, 


meaning ‘very old. Added to vw res, malice, we have {ug r*saf, 
malicious (iv. 34, 35). 
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17. इड if, fem- <€ if, is used as follows (iv. 36-38). 


From afe ach*, the eye. “wie achif, fom. wWIz achif, having 
the evil eyo. 
रूप rip, beauty. fag rüpit, very beautiful. 
aa lüb, desire. qaz lübif, covetous. 
" "uw cyav, tongue. wifa* <vit, a calumniator. 


18, we ath, fem. ऊठ ath, as in श्यख lyàkh (fem.) abuse, ewe 
lyakal, or qaga, lyakalüth, abusive (iv. 39). 
The following suffixes form Abstract Nouns. 


19, र ar, (masc.) added to adjectives (iv. 41). This termination 
is added in the usual way to the form of the case of the agent, i becom- 
ing y. Thus,— 


fam byuy”, stale. fau biyyar, staleness. 

"-"Ut tsar”, much Wav tsaryar, excess. 

wsw phahur*, hard. SLIT phaharyar, hardness. 

ag nav*, new, | "It navyar, newness. 

uu pap”, ripe. Wu papyar, ripeness. 
ww phaph*, stammering ewe phaphyar, stammeringness. 
waa gob", heavy wae góbyar, heaviness. 

“lH Om", unripe. Ca ümyar, unripeness. 

गश geo", silent गण्यर gacyar, silence 

ww tads*, acrid. (o चाध्यर्‌ tsüsyar, acridity. 


फरिश pharig? hard (fem) "feme phar'gyar, hardness 
The last adjective is only used in the feminine. 
The main word is also subject to the following changes, 
(a) If the adjective is of three or more syllables, wt ar becomes 


- 





व्वज़ज्यार्‌ .wüzajyür, redness (sce í, 
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(b) This rule is, however, not universal (iv. 44). Thus,— 


wis apaz*, untruthful. waqar apazar, untrnthfulness (see 
h. below). » 
छचन्‌ krhan*, black. west krhanar, blackness (see A. 
below), 
"UT kütsgur*, tawny. e काचयर kütfsaryar, tawniness. 
कावुष káwur*, dark-blue. कावयेर küwaryar, dark-blueness. 
“ga krpun”, miserly. mus krpañar miserliness (see h. 
below) 
कायद्‌ küyur*, pinewood. काययेर kdyaryar, the nature of 
pinewood, 
wga khowur", left (not छोबयंर khzwaryar, leftness. 
right). 
mua gécyom™, light black. ग्यप्रामग्यर gÓümyar, light black- 
ness. 
gga tsatur", skilful, TÈT teal*ryar, skilfulness. 
fray wisgm*, uneven, fagat wisamyar, unevenness. 


(c) The word zig (Gth*, dear, beloved, forms yl tüthanár or 
डाछर füchyar, belovedness (iv. 43). 

(d) When the word इशू hag, a mother-in-law, takes «x ar, the 
word इशर hagar is only used in low abuse. The right word for the 
condition of a mother-in-law is इशतोन hacatün* (No. 27) (iv. 45). 

(e) The suffix is optional in the case of the following (iv. 46). 


gra ६00०, hunchbacked. बाब k5b*, or Wat kdbyar, hunch- 
< backedness. 

am gaç”, silent. an gap or WWT gagyar, silence, 
v 


(f) When the adjective ends in u-matra preceded by क k, @ kh, or 
ag, these letters become * c, क्‌ ch, and w j respectively (iv. 47). 


Thus,— 
निक nyuk”, little fawe nicyar, littleness, 
Zw tak”, sharp gw lacyar, sharpness. 
Fe hokh", dry aux hóchyar, dryness. 
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fre tryukh*, clever. feat trichyar, cleverness. 
Es drög”, dear x drüjyar, dearness. 
संग srüg#, cheap gy srüjyar, cheapness. 


Exceptions are (iv. 48), vide ante, pp. 32, 182, — 
j 
< tsok*, sour. Gwe tedkyar, sourness. 


š .. 
= kAflkh*, speaking vaT khükhyar, nasality of voice. 
through the nose. 









(g) Under similar conditions, & ¢ becomes q c, & th becomes 


w ch, € d becomes 3f j, and W n becomes & ñ (iv. 49). "Thus,— 


== mof*, fat म्वच्धर्‌ mocyar, fatness. 

ज gaf*, dark wae gacyar, darkness. 

siz drëth%, hard. ziat drüchyar, hardness. 

dz mith”, lazy. मे ब्यर maichyar, sess, 

ww mond", blunt | FC mónjyar, bluntness, 

बड़ bad*, great. l ww bajyar, greatness. 

ary pron®, old. sie prünar, oldness, (see # for 


elision of y). 
(h) Under similar circumstances, q t becomes स £s, W th becomes 


w ish, w d becomes m, and * m becomes § ñ, after all of which 








a y is elided (iv. 50, 51). Thus,— £p . 
aa fat*, hot, ww fatsar, heat, 
ds mat*, madness WC ma(sar, madness, 
E r*t*, good बर्‌ r*tsar, health of body (iv. 41). 
wath”, open. wx watshar, openness, 

> ug thad”, high. थञ्जर fhasar, height. 
š € mand”, sick. मंज़र manzar, sickness. 
wa tgn”, thin. wem tañar, thinness. 
गमन gumgn™, slightly dirty. WAST gumañar (see a) slight 

|  dirtiness. 
taman”, black. waste tamañar, blackneas. 








ake terns, cold. 
Y 3 —7 f. E "d 
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अनु an”, blind. I at ८757, blindness. 
wenfer katamalyun?, hálf- कटमल्िक्ञार katamalinar, half-clean- 
clean ness. 


From the word नुन panun*, own, we get irregularly wrewic 
pünaiiür, selfness, 


Similarly य y is elided if other cases after modified consonants. 
Thus, in YH prüñar in (g) above, s0,— 


s tehdte*, empty Wwx tshotsar, emptiness, 
ay ateh”, weak, «wx atshar, weakness. 
"GH paz", true पज़र pasar, truth. 


(i) So also, when u-màüfrü is preceded by ww l, the wg 1 becomes 
ख J (iv. 52). Thus,— 








खलु khal*, open, aac khajyar, openness. 

ब्ल wül*, fickle. योज्यर wojyar, fickleness. 

gga kumul”, delicate (see a). कुमण्यार्‌ kumajyar, delicateness, 
aaa wozu", red aart wüzajydr, redness. 
sum sdyul®, fine ज्ञांयष्यार्‌ sdy°jyidr, fineness. 
पिल pigul^, soft पिणएज्यार pifajydr, softness. 


(7) Similarly we have (iv, 53),— 

waa irakur”, hard. wwwic trakajyür or 

चकयर irakaryar, hardness (see b). 

(k) Similarly X À becomes w ç (iv. 54). Thus,— 

few hyuh", like. fene higyar, similarity. 

wy tegh", acrid. "arc tsdpyar, acridity. 
(1) Similarly € s optionally becomes W tsh (iv. 55). Thus,— 

gu kil", youngest. के wc kaitshar or के aq kaisar, the 

y condition of a youngest son. 

90. tat imi (fem.). This is optionally used instead of WT ar, 


after dg bad”, great, thus बढौमो Dadimi, or ww bojyar (No. 19, g), 
greatness (iv. 56). 
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21. ute ३97० (fem.) This is optionally used instead of wx ar, in 
the two following words (iv. 57). 


Ty erate”, pure. sfwate prüts'ydr* or «wx grótsar 
(20, h), purity. 

ष्धटियांरू tshzt'ydr? or wer tehécyar 
(20, g), impurity, 


22. m <(fem.). Thisis added to words ending in *rw yor. Thus 








w tshyaf*, impure, 


from (iv. 58). X 
सक्िम-योच्‌ manzyum®-yor", ` अञ्जिम-यारज्ञ manzim?*-yür?z. (the x 
a go-between (see No. 8). fem. form of fga manzyum* 
is used), the office of a go- 
between, 
पज़्ियोच्‌ pas'yor, truthful. पज़ियारज् pes'ydr®z, truthfalness, 
qifa apaz'ydr*, untruth- छपज़ियारज़् apaz*'yür?z, untruth- 
ful. fulness. 
So (cf. No. 21) 


अज़ियारुज़्‌ erüts*yar*z, purity, and . 
efzaies: tshép*yar?z, impurity d , ; 
23. ww il (fem.), used to form abstract nouns from substances, not í 

from adjectives (1v, 59). 








E 

Thus, पण्डिथ्‌ pandith, a pandit, पंण्डितिल panditil, the condition of a An 

pandit. I 
wiw chün, & carpenter tfaa chana, the condition of a í 

carpenter. . ` A 

anc gor, a priest. afa, güril, the condition of a @ J I 

" priest. — 


This suffix cannot be used with every word. Sometimes No. 24 
nst be used. We cannot for instance, say, from fue dósil, a plasterer, i 
iv fate dost, the office of a plasterer. We can only say afsala ^» 
dósláz (iv. 60) — — | — पी i 
The word wfw lish, a eunuch is irregular. It forms wia 

* feret vom (iv. 62). 4 
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wim dc, (fem.), used optionally instead of the proceeding 
(iv. 59, 60). Thus,— 
पाब्जितांज़ pand'tàz, the condition of a pandit. 
wisis» chündz, the condition of a carpenter. 
गोराज़ g5ráz, the condition of a priest. 
इसिलांज़ dés‘ldz, the condition of a plasterer. 
25. इस्तां ४162, (fem.), isa compound of the two preceding which 
is sometimes used (iv. 61). 
मेतु mat*, a madman, afaa matil or ferus mgtšlàz, the 
condition of a madman. If 
um mat” is used to mean * mad,’ 
(as an adjective), ita abstract 
noun would be मत्र matsar 
(No. 19, A). 
wa brath, ignorant. ब्रौठिलाज़ 077/% 165, ignorance. 
80 गूरिलांज्‌ gur'làz, wifwets chan'làs. 
26. बच way, (fem.), used to mean the wages of any act (ix. ii. 
85-87). Thus,— 
eraan chünaway (fem.), the wages of a carpenter. 
दसिलवथ disil*way (fem.), the wages of a plasterer. > 
From नाव nüe,a boat, we have नावथ ndvay, the hire of a boat. 
From «Tw bór* or बार bär, a burden, we have wj[wwu bdr*vay, 
the wages of a porter. 


27 नोन tōn” (masc.). This gives a meaning of relationship 
It is added, as usual to the agent form (iv. 63) Abus, 


mol", a father मांजितोन mal", fatherhood 
मक màj?, a mother wifsrdrer majitón*, motherhood 
बोय böy”, a brother बायितोन bdy'ton®, brotherhood. 
gux puther, a son पत्रतोन put*ratün*, sonhood. 
^m" hag, mother-in-law. इशतोन hacatón*, mother-in-law- 
. hood. 


J. 1, 30 
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28. पोन pón*, used instead of No, 27 when the relationship is not 
intimate (1v. 63). Thus,— 


ATH vyas, a comrade. UNT vyasapün*, comradeship. j 


दायपोन düyapon*, nursehood. 

पांजिपोन #3)';क*, lowness of posi- 
tion (in a household). 

29. wq ut (masc.), used with the following words (iv. 64). 


«TU dày, n nurse, 


पोज pa", low. 


wx çather, an enemy. Wwquq rat?rut, enemyhood. 
wut myath?r, a friend. maq myat?rut, friendhood. 
पितर pitur, a father. पितुषत्‌ piturut, fatherhood. 
=" rs", a saint. कहष्युत्‌ rsyut, sainthood. : 
w= band, a relation. बन्द्त्‌ bandut, relationship. 
30. खन un (masc.), used with the following word (iv. 65). 
अथ maith, a corpse. Waa mailun, the condition of a 
corpse. 


31. we us(masc.), used with the following words (iv. 66, 67). 


zu mond, a widow. स्बण्डस mündus, widowhood. y 

ex dob*, a wasberman (Cf. “www dóbus, a washerman's club, Fi 
p. 34). but faw 65077, the condition | 

of a washerman (No. 23). | 

32. w bad (masc.), used in the following (iv. 68). i 
w sön, a co-wife. ease sünbgd*, co-wifehood x 


* 
[So also पितूरिबंद्‌ pit*r'bad*, fatherhood; बायिबंद bdyibad*] or ` 
बोजिबदु bgj'bad*, brotherhood, commensality (iv. 69) 


The suffix is used with the numerals 100, and above (iv. 70), as > 
follows :— 
wa hath, a hundred wane hatabad*, hundreds. 


सास्‌ sds, a thousand. 
l T | DL. 


° i 
— 4 D Je A | 
k I ° 





खासबंदु süsabgd*, thousands 
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Applied to vegetables, it means a bundle,— 


दाख hükh, spinach. 
qm muj, a radish. 


म्बम्‌ gig), a turnip, 


wane hikabad*, a bundle of 
spinach. 

qferie mujibad*, a bundle of 
radishes. 

anfaz gog*jibad*, a bundle of 
turnips. 


In all the above, as usual, the suffix is added to the form of tho 
agent. सुम्‌ muj, may also be gfs muj*, and it would then form सुज्यबदु 


mujébad*. Cf. No. 82 post. 


33. ws bith (fem.), used in the following, बाजिवठ bdj'bdth, com- 


mensality (see No. 32), (iv. 69). 


34. sy ul® fem, er १7%, used to form adjectives as follows 


(iv. 72-87). 
गाड gü(^, wisdom. 


az kónd, a large spring, 
also a large round earthen 
vessel, 


quz gand, a knot. 

गथ g*th, current of a river. 

we gad, (not used). 

za ta(h*, a weight (usually 
of grain) weighing twelve 
seers. 


ea 499°, a fist. 


wa pit*, a child. 


u + J 
azu gaful*, fem. ares gam", 
skilful. 
wu kündul*, fem. wer kónd^;* 
circular. 


a Li 
rgy gandul”, fem. aw gand*j*, 
in quantities, wholesale. 
"T g*tul*, fem. TIU g*t*9, 
excessive, very much. 
i qeu G 
"Sw gadul*, fem. " gad?j*, 
very much. 
ssa tathul*, fem. vu (१४१०, 
large — to hold à fafh*. 


vm dóqul* fem. was dóg*)*, 
shaped like a fist, lumpish, 
ul" 91७ 
way pe , fem, WTR port, an 
image, an idol. 
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"rw mol, price. www mólul*, fem. mw möl", 
costly, high-priced 
है सादु säd, taste. ugu sadul*, fem. सादुआ sādy*, 
taste, nice to eat. 
we kštsh, bag. WEF kótshul*, fem. WEN kótsht*, 
& porter. 
gu chókh, cleansing. Ey% chókul*, fem. EST chük*j?, 
clear, distinct. 
| we (३4४, cutting. MEE ६४०४५१, fem. WZS ६४०1४, 
a thief. 
wa path, trust. "gu patul*, fem. पतज्‌ pat*j?*, a 
raft (fem. & mat). 
! अथ tedth, the anus. ba tsdtul*, fem. IST tsót9)e, a 
! sodomite. 
राथ्‌ rath, night. qiga ratul*, night-time. 
ww doh, day. www duhul”, day-time. 
wq mün, wool. sga munul”, fem. "UT muntj?, 
woollen (with short  ante- 
penult) 
35, wna yul”, fem. ww ij*, used to form adjectives as follows 
(iv. 88-95) 
zy tap", ringlets. zum fapyul*, fem. efqm fapij 
| having much hair. 
खड jat® (pl.), matted hair. ga Jalyul®, fem. afen jatij*, 
13 having matted bair. 
«TW dah, burning. TYE dahyul*, fem | dahij9, 
ER piteous (with short antepenalt). 
xg ras flavour. tga rasyul* fem. <feer rasij*, 
| full of flavour, imparting 
ru r á | ih flavour. E.g., TE ww mng 
EY I — — rasyul* chuh gyawdn, he is sing- 


EE xz HIE |. ing sweetly, 
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ww malah, consolation. 
ay aréh, affection, 
faq mis, a rag-nail, a piece 
of loose skin at the nail, 


a dolly-idler, 
we sydkh, sand. 


«ter màj?, a mother. 
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"ya matghyul*, fem. sfwr 
mats hij", consolatory. 
faya srihyul®, fem. ferfear erihij*, 
affectionate (with change of 
antepenult, vowel). 
fasu migyul*, the same as mig; 
also a splinter or tborn under 
the nail. " 
स्कुल sdkyul®, fem. afer skij”, 
sandy, €g., afn gare, 
stkij® butardith, sandy soil; also 
sandy-tasty, mealy, of fruit. 
arga müjyul%, shy, tied to his 
mother's apron strings. 


36. युन yun", fem. YS i/i, occurs as follows (iv. 96). 


ww mal, dirt. 


wey malyun*, fem. अस्तिक mclii, 
dirty. 


The termination also implies measure or weight (iv. 109). Thus, — 


ww írikh, a weight or 
measure of four aud three 


quarter seers, 
सेर्‌ sër, a seer. 


wit khár, n measure of 
sixteen trdkhs. 
rük" of 
ws tsot , & measure 
four trdkhs. 
wa pal, four tolahs. 





vont püsuv*, half a trákh. 


siar ws trdkyun® kdfh, a ram 
weighing a trdkh ; vim "z 
trükyun* nof*, a jar holding a 
trdkh. . 

सोयुनु wre siryun* thal, a dish 
holding a seer. 

wide dq khdryun* bor, a load 
weighing a khär. 

spl LsOtrákyun*, ‘containing 
that measure. 

Vue palyun™, weighing four 
tolahs. 

terum püzagun*, measuring half 
n trdkh (iv, 110). 
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It will be observed that all the above are more or less irregular. 
The suffix is also used with the words for sixty and seventy 


(iv. 111). 
Ws ५6511, sixty. 
सतथ्‌ satath, seventy. 


wee pifhyun™, worth sixty. 
saga satatyun®, worth seventy. 


We cannot do this with other numbers. Thus we say «ww x= 
दाद्‌ dahan hand" (genitive) ddd, a bullock worth ten. 


It is also used with pronouns (iv. 112). Thus,— 


amp tyut*, so much. 
wa yyüt*, how much. 
कत küt*, how much ? 
यूत yül*, this much. ` 
We also have (iv, 113). 
few warihy, a year. 


qi tityun*, worth so much. 
way yilyun®, worth how much. 
JE kgtyun*, worth how much ? 
ईत्युन yityun*, worth this much. 


aia wüársyun?*, of one year; one 
year old. 


37. sa un*, is used as follows (iv. 97-98), 


z k*(*, a beam. 
<a dag, a blow. 


कूडन kütun*, a small beam, a stick. 
<ra dagun“, a club, a mace. 


38. x r, is used with the following words to signify profession or 


calling (iv. 99-108). 

’ i3 rang, colour. 
wa són, gold. 
मम्‌ man, a precious stone. 
"wq team, skin. 
«Tx dad, a bull. 
“wie Kid (not used). 
«ru das, destruction. 
फास phüs, discord. 
wx bagg*, Indian hemp. 
aq bam, an impediment. 
wm lam*, delay. 





wx ab, interest. 


रंगर ragg?r, a dyer, 

wat 86797, a goldsmith. 

मनर man?r, a lapidary. 

Wat team*r, a leather worker. 
ददुर्‌ ddd*r, a vegetable seller. 
igr küde^r, a baker. 

Stet düs?r, a destroyer. 

Grex phüs*r, a causer of discord. 
aac bang*r, a hemp-smoker. 
aqy bam?r, an impeder. 

SAT lamer, a delayer. 


 wiwx laber, a money lender, 
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सात sal, invitation. 


we lath, plunder. 
aq bram, delusion. 
Irregular is,— 


NI lib, covetousness. 


wag aler, a member of a bride- 
groom's party. 

wx lüf?^r, a plunderer, 

muc bram*r, a deluder. 


WX lüd*r, a coveter. 


[Others write these words cat rangur”, @q4 süónur*, &c. Thos 
making the termination छण ur”, not ç 7]. 


39. गसू gar*, (masc.), fem. गक gar*, used to signify a profession 
relating to anything sold (ix. ii. 88, 89). Thus,— 
क्तायगरू laégar*, (ra làé is fem. pl.), a seller of parched grain. 
गंडनमरु gandangar*, a book binder. 
कंगझगद kangan®-(plur.)-gar*, a comb-seller, 
मंडनुगर्‌ mandangar*, & man who kneads cloth in water (to 


soften it). 


This is not used with words which have other forms, like aT s)n?r, 


in preceding list, 


From grą dāñë, paddy, we have, irregularly, fae dágar*, a paddy 


seller, vide ante, p. 70. 


40. युस yum", fem. v im, used to form ordinals (iv. 114.) 


«wu akh, one, 


द dah, ten. 


Ww wuh, twenty. 
ww Adth, a hundred. 
सास sds, a thousand. 





अव्य akyum*, fem. अकिम akim, 
first. 

«uS dahyum*, fem. «fun dahim®, 
tenth. 

TS wuhyum*, twentieth. 

NS hatywm*, hundredth, 

etum sdsyum®, thousandth. 





* 
कच्‌ kate? (masc.) ) , how many ? sya katsyum*, fem. किम 


ww kats? (fem.) ), (plur) 


katsim®, which out of many P 


Wife yit (masc, plur.) how यौत्यूछ yityum*, fem. यौतिम्‌ yitim?, 


many. 


which out of many, 
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afe titi, that many. "hm tityum?, fem. तौलिम्‌ titim?, 


that out of many. 
tem yityum®, fem. tty yitim*, 
this out of many. 
41. «X š, fem. € 1, denotes place of origin (iv. 117). Thus,— 
सोवपोर्‌ siepdr, Sopor, name 
of a town. 


icra yirdn Persia. 


tfw yit*, this many. 


सोव्पू्र नाथ्‌ süvpür! nae, a boat of 
Sopor; fem. Saft sóvpóri. 
ईरानि m yirdn' gur*, a Persian 
horse; fem. tufa yirdni. 

«for खोस cin* khos®, a China cup; 

fem. wifw cini. 
fema Aindustan, India. चिन्दुस्तांनि कपुर hindustán* kapur, 
Indian cloth; fem. ऱ्दुस्तानि 

. hindustünt. 
42, we ure, used as follows (iv. 118). 


Ww cin, China. 


watt kaçir (fem.), Kash- sty wa kdpur® kópg Kashmiri 
mir. saffron. 
So situs wig kacur® papmin®, Kashmiri pashmeena ; wife कठ 
kücir* koth (fem.), aucklandia costas from Kashmir. 
43. उक uk*, fem. w ८९. This is used to signify origin, either in 
place or time. If = uk* is preceded by 4 y, युक yuk" becomes ic® in 


k. * 
the feminine. It is really one of the genitive particles (p. 37) (iv. 119, 
120). 


कति kati, where? ways katyuk, fem. wfs katic®, of 
where ? 
` afè tati, there. लत्युक tatyuk*, fem. arag tatic®, of 
- there. 
इति yiti, here. इत्युक yityuk*, fem. इतिचू yitict, of 
here. 
यति yati, where. यत्युक ५०/४५", fom. qfy ४०/४०९, 
of where, 
ऋति huti, here, SUE hutyuk*, fom, हुतिचू hutict, of 
| here. 
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कर kar, when. ww karuk*, fem. w kargc®, of 


what time. 
मदक garuk*, fem. मरंचू gargc*, 
domestic. 
रातुक rdtuk*, fem. रातंचू rdtgc®, of 
yesterday. 
पदक parus*, the day before पर्‌छुक par*suk*, fem. se par*- 
yesterday. sac%, of the day before yester- 
day. 
दबिन्युक dach'nyuk*, of the south. 
eras khow*ryuk*, of the north. 


qx gar*, n house. 


राथ rath, yesterday. 


दशन्‌ dachyun®, south. 
wget khowur*, north. 


The word wm az, to-day, makes Wu azyuk*, of to-day. 

++. युम yum” (or X54), fem. w im*?. This termination is added 
to the post-position wifx pari, beyond (cf. No. 70). When phrases like 
कमि vift kami pdr! occur, the fa mi of the pronoun is elided when 


this suffix is added (iv. 120). Thus,— 


पारि pari, beyond. 


कमिप kamipár', in what 
direction. 

afaaif< tamipir', in that 
direction. 

afagif< yamipdri, in what 
direction. 

मिप Aumipdr', beyond 
that, 

sfavife yimipdr', in this 
direction. 

wfewifr amipir', in that 
(visible) direction. 
J. 1. 31 


पास paryum*, fem. qifa párim?, 
born in the country beyond 
(the hills). May also be 
written पांरिम and so throngh- 
out. 


कपा येम kapáryum?, of what direc- 


tion, 

watts topiryum*, of that direc- 
tion. 

quiin yaparyum", of what direc- 
tion. 


sain hupáryum*, of over there. 
aiga yipáryum*, of this direction. 


«qtia apdryum*, of that direction. 
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So also we' have, — 


Wie broth, in front. dem briüfhyum*, of tho front. 

पथ्‌ path, behind. Tay patyum*, of the rear. ° 
WX hyür*, above. wis hiryum*, of above. 

us pyifh, above. ugs péthyum*, of above. 

ww (al, below. Ww falyum?, of below. 

wa bón, below. wan bónyum*, of below. 

ear and?r, within. we and*ryum*, of within. 

= nyab?r, outside. pu nyab*ryum*, of outside. 

WE mans, in. — मङ्यम manzyum*, internal (Cf. 


Nos. 8 and 22). 
45. ww khyal*, fem. wis khjt, signifies multitude (iv. 121) 








गांव jüv, a cow dawa  gov*khygl?, a herd of 
cows. Vide ante, p. 67. 
as, 9४7०, a horse. गुरिष्यलु gurikhyal*, a troop of 
horse. 
aqa gupan, cattle. M grag gupankhyal®, a herd of 
cattle. 
qm tyür”, a ram. Afaa tir'khygl", a herd of 
rams. 
Sala zanün?, a woman. ज़नानप्छालु sandn°khyal®, a group 
of women, 
n TE mahanyuv*, & man. म्निविष्षकू malhanivikhygl*, a j , 
crowd of men. Xe 
. It will be observed that the termination is added to the Nomina- = 
~ tive Plural. š I 
46. ww ay, used as follows (iv. 122) "NT 
ww lükh, people, ww lükay, a crowd of people. . j 1 
— A7. ww uns, fem. w ñ, the genitive termination. It is used to E 
à form adjectives also (iv. 123). Thus, " 1j 
x पान pün? self. पनुल panun un”, fem. TAR pangii, Own. x. 
V Note that in this word the long vowel of the base is shortened, | E. 





^b shu RS I, af’ * 
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48, wt ud*, fem. ” se, This is used as follows (iv. 124). 
WX par, another. 5 parud”, fem, T paraz?, 


another'a, 
49. w th", used to form adverbs of manner (iv. 125), with 


elision of a preceding * A (iv, 131). So also in other cases. Thus,— 


fae lih, that, लिथ ४h’, in that manner. 
few ih, who. fay yith*, how. 
wie Ayah, what? wy kyath?, how? (vowel shorten- 
ed, iv. 129). 
cw yih, this, vu ith’, thus. 
Sw huh, thus. ww hutha, in that manner. 
50, थ्‌ the, fem. w ths, forming adjectives of manner (iv. 126). 
Thus, — 


fau tyuth*, fem. लिख titah”, of that kind. 

fau yyuth*, fem. fre yiteh*, of what kind. 

किथ kyuth®, fem. fame kitah”, of what kind ? 

इथ yuth*, fem, इक ४६5°, of this kind. 

xu huth*, fem. ww hutehs, of that kind. 

51. wife path’ or पाठिन्‌ pdfhin, used pleonastically after adverbs of 
manner, and similarly after other words (iv. 127, 128, 129). Thus, — 

तिथपांडि tith*?pá(h!, in that way. 
faucife yithopa(A*, how. 
waifs kyath*path', how ? 


° इचपाडि yith*pash', thus, 
wwwuife Auth*pash', in that way. : 
So also तिथपांडिन ttA*pá(hin, &c. 
So also we have, — 
faq biy?, other. वियपांठिन biy*pathin, otherwise, 
š "TW sdruy, all. सारियपाडि süriypd[h*, in every way. 
We hale, crooked. इंज्षिप|डि Agliparh', crookedly, 
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In the same way the terminntion can be added to the genitive of 
any noun. 
E.g. aaf पडि tasand! path’, like that 
गुरि sfa wifs guri sand! parhi, like the horse. 
So also we have phrases like क्यथत व्मूपांछि kyath®-tan-path', in any 
manner. are fün-Skr, अपि api, 


52. <a ragg?, used to form adverbs of manner as follows 
(iv. 130). 


atata famirang*, in that manner. 

यमिरंग yamirang®, how. 

कमिरंग kamiragg?, how P 

gfain yimirang®, thus. 

sfaca humirap’, in that manner. 

ufada amirang*, in that manner. 

«fmm akiragj?, in one manner (from wa dkh, one). 

“fata dwayiragg?, in two ways (from 9m z*h, two). 

व्ययरंग tréyaragg?, in three ways (from fw ८7४7, three). 

सारिरंग sürirapg?, in every way (from छख sor”, all). 

afata yatsiragg?, in many ways (from यच्‌. yats*, very). 

fuaif<ta sifhühiragg?, in many ways (from थि sifhàh, 
very) ° 


53. * *, to form adverbs of place from pronominal bases (iv. 
132). Thus, 


afa tat, there. 
यंति yat, where. 
कति kati, where ? 
इलि yit, here. 
sfa hut’, there. 
ufa ati, there. 

So also we have (iv. 155), formed from words which are not 
pronominal bases, 

mie broth, before. 


afs brfith', in front. 
ww path behin bebind. 








P 


BN e 
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wat khowur*, left. खोवरि khow?*r! (p. 53), on the left. 
zua dachyun”, right, qfwfa dachin’ (p. 54), on the right. 
aa tal, below. afi tgl’, below. ' 
ws pydth, above. ufa pyeth', above. 


54. ww an, खनो ani, WWW anas, अनन्‌ anan, added pleonastically 
to the adverbs of place mentioned in No. 53 (iv. 133, 135). Thus,— 


कत्यन katyan, कत्यनो katyani, Serre katyanas, or wary katyanan, 
where ? 


aaa tatan, aar tatyani, तत्यनघ tatyanas, or तत्यनन्‌ tatyanan, 
there, 


qaa yatyan, यत्यनौ yatyani, GARG yalyanas, or W8TWW yatyanan, 
where, 


waa atyan, अत्यनो aíyani, अत्यनस afyanas, or अत्यलन्‌ atyanan, 
there, &c. 


55. X i, to form adverbs of motion from (iv. 132). Thus,— 
afa tati, from there, thence. 
afa yati, from where, whence. 
कलि kati, from where? whence? 
tfa yiti, hence. 
ति huti, thence. 
afa ati, thence. 


56. we pyath®, added pleonastically to the adverbs of motion 
from, mentioned in No. 55 (iv. 134). Thus,— 


afas tatipyath?, thence. 
यलिप्यड yatipyath?, whence. 
wirus kalipyath?, whence ? 
tirua yitipyath?, hence. 


stawe hutipyafh?, thence. j 
This is merely the post-position of the ablative. Cf. Hindiistani 
Wel से kaha se. हे 


57. wx dr used to form adverbs of place as follows (iv. 136). 
लोर tor there; योर yor, whero; कोर्‌ kor, where? योर्‌ yor, here 
Wit hor, there ; Wit dr, there, 
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When the suffix * y, even, is added, wt ë becomes w ü. Thus,— 
qu t&ry, even there; "Uu yüry, even where; कूय küry, even where? 


wš yüry, even here; wÜ wry, even there. 


58. a t*, or 7a tuth, used to form adverbs of place (iv. 136). 
Thus,— 


aa tat" or ततुथ्‌ tatuth, there; ww yaf* or यतुथ्‌ yatuth, where; wa 
kat? or wu katuth, where? Ta yit® or gagy yitu!h, here; wa hut” or 
ऊतुथ hututh, there; अत gi", or 'अतुथ्‌ atut^, there 

With emphatic 9 y, these become, ag® tatuy, "Tu" tatuth*y, even 
here; यतुय yaíuy or "gu" yatuth?y, even where, and so on (p. 88) 


59. «Ix Gre, used to make adverbs of motion from (iv. 137). 
T hus,— 


त्ोर tór?, thence; योर yór?, whence; कोर Aor’, whence? योर ४77°, 
hence; wWr< hor’, thence; WIt 67*, thence. 


60. «fa ali or «fw al’, used to make adverbs of time (iv. 138). 
Thus,— 


afa £21, or afa iči, then; gfe yéli or afa yel*, when; 
qafa kli or wfs ६27, when ? 

This termination is not used with other pronouns. The word for 
‘now’ is a wj. ‘Even now’ is ge wun (iv. 139). ‘When?’ is 
also wx kar (iv. 140). | 

6l. x i, or Xi, used to form adverbs of time (iv. 141, 143). 
It ja really the case of the agent, sometimes masc, and sometimes 
(to agree with fafer wizi understood) fem. Thus,— 

From — 

qaga rütul*, night time 





qafa rài?li, by night 
We also have «fea rüikyut", with the dative post-position (iv. 
142). 
qsa dóhul*, day time. 





इस्ति deli, by day 


w nyahaphil*, break of sqwwfm nyahaphóli, at daybreak, ` 


dawn, 


qw sul, earliness. gfe suli, early. 
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ayare yots*kal, delay. थंचुका fis ygta*kál^, late. 
काल kal, time. wife kàl', at the (right) time. 

We have also wifewqm kàl'kydth, the day after to-morrow. WY 
kyüth is the sign of the Locative. Again wfmwifwwm fotikal'kydth, 
two days after to-morrow. 

fem wiz?, time, takes this suffix, which is in this case, clearly the 
agent singular, in the following phrases. 

कमिबिज़ि kamiwisi, when? afafafer tamiwizi, then; afafafer yami- 
wisi, when; &c, 

62. w s, used to form adverbs of time in the following. It is 
really the accusative singular (iv. 144). 

कोज küj*, the forenoon meal. कॉज्िस kdjis, at the time of the 
forenoon meal. 
fem mimyuz*, the after- fafafsra mimisis, at the time of 
noon meal. the afternoon meal, 

63. ww an, used to form adverbs of time, especially with regard 

to the divisions of the day (iv. 145). 
ate mandyun*, midday. azsa mandifian at midday. 


= q dupahar, midday. gq dupaharan, at midday. 

araga külacan, evening. कासचनन्‌ külacanan, at evening. 

aamin batanyang, the time of बतन्येगन्‌ batanyapgan, at the time 
the night meal. . of the night meal. 


waza batadab, the time of बतदबन्‌ batadaban, at bed time. 
going to bed after the 


night meal. - 
ऋआडराय्‌ adrath, midnight. अडरालन्‌ adrütan, at midnight. 
पत्युम पर्‌ patyum*pahar, the  wfewwwxw patimpaharan, in the 
last watch of the night. last watch of the night. 
We even find this with foreign words, as,— D 
AW 5४0०, morning. qwa sub*han, at morn. 
wq fam, evening. आमन (üman, at eve. 


64, w a, used to signify distribution, with the prefix WW prath 
(iv. 146). Thus,— 
ww doh, a duy. qww prüthdóh?, day by day. 
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Wwe pahar, œ watch. प्रथपद्चर' prüthpahar?, at each watch. 
afew warihy, a year. प्रधवरिक्ता prüthwarihy*, yearly. 
ww prath, also simply governs the accusative. 
Thus,— 
ww ükh, one. प्रथ्‌ वकिस práth akis, one by one. 
fas wis®, time. प्रच fafm prdth wisi, each time. 
i aufa mahanyuc*, a man. wu ayfafay prdth mahanivis, man 
by man. 
Mara zaünün?, a woman. qw जनानि präih zanüni, woman by 
woman. 


When 4 y, even, is added to the phrase wwgw prdfhdóh*, the 
ww prüth is always dropped. Thus, always, www dóhay, even day by 
day (iv. 148). waygwe práthdóhay, is not used. 
65. ww path, is also used to signify distribution, as follows 
(iv. 149). 
इदपथ्‌ vw dóhapdth dóh*, day by day. 
अरिहयापथ्‌ वरि warthyapdth warihy*, year by year. 
निपथ्‌ खनि zanipdth zani, person by person. 
66. ww us, used as follows (iv. 150, 151, 152). 


ce yih, this. दस yihus, this year. 
ब्रॉड broth, before. atag, brófhus, next year. 
ww pith, behind. qww parus, last year (with change 
of t to r). 
प्रोष prór*, belonging to the — प्रार्थेस prdryus, in the year before 
year before last. last. 


67. fafa kin', used to form adverbs of direction from (iv. 153) ; 
added to No. 55. Thus,— 

ललिकिनि (akin, thence; यलिकिनि yatikin', whence; wfafefa 
'katikin*, whence? इलिकिनि yitikin', hence; sfafafa Autikin', thence. 


Riz brëth, before. Afafafw briith'kin', from before. 
qu path, behind. पंतिकिनि pat'kin', from behind. 


* 


* 
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qum dachyun*, right. <fwfafafa dachin'kin', from the 
right. 

equ khowur*, left. wiafcfsfa khow*r'kin', from the 
left. 


mw tal, below. लेक्षिकिनि (alikin', from below, 

wa pyäth, above, प्यठिकिनि péthikin', from above. 
68. कमि kani, used to form adverbs of direction from (iv. 153), 
with No. 59. मोरकानि t6rakani, from there; यौरकनि yorakani, from 
where; कोरकमि kürakani, whence? ‘Wreafa Adrakani or अआोरकलनि 


Grakant, thence. 








So also we have, signifying cause,— 
तमिकनि (amikani or तवकमि tawakani, for that reason. 
यमिकनि yamikani or थबर्कान yawakani, for what reason. 
कमिकनि kamikani or कबकनि kawakani, for what reason ? 
इसिकनि yimikani or इवकनि yiwakani, for this reason. 
हुमिकनि Aumikani (not swafa huwakani), for that reason. 
अमिकनि amikani or wumwf« awakani, for that reason. 
It is also used with words of time to signify uncertainty (iv. 
154). Thus,— 
अज़कनि askani, perhaps to-day; warwwmfe pagàühkani, perbaps to- 
morrow ; का क्तिक्बथकनि kál'kydthkani, (see No. 61), about the day after 
to-morrow ; जंब्रकनि atrakani, about the day before yesterday ; «sueta 
dahumkani, about the tenth (lunar) day; wrcwf« Adrakant, about 
asüdha. 
69. ww pata, used to form adverbs of time after (iv. 153). 
Thus,— 
afava famipal*, after then. e 
लबपत fawapat?, after then, and so on, as in No. 68. 
70. vfft pdr, to indicate direction from or in (iv. 156). Ct. 
No, 44). Thus,— 
किपर kamipár! or कप।रि kapár*, in or from what direction P 
लमिष।रि tamipdr', or quifxapár', in or from that direction. 
J. i, 32 
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ufewifc ४०७747, or यपांरि yapár*, in or from what direction. 
इमिपारि yimipár! or xwlfx yipdr', in or from this direction. 
कमिप humipir!or कपांरि Aupdr', in or from that direction. 
wfauifc amipár* or अपांरि apr’, in or from that direction. 
And so on. So also,— 
दक्षिनिर्षारि dachinipdr', from or on the right; खोयरिपांरि kAoweri- 
pār‘, from or on the left; ब्रैंठिपारि brüth*pár*, in or from the front; 
पतिमिप।र patim'pádr*, in or from behind. 
From चोर tsor, four, we have चपरि tsdpdr' or चयार्घारि tséwapdr'*, 
in or from all round, i.e., all four directions. 
But @if<aif< tsoripdr', in or from four directions only (iv. 157). 
As usual these nouns take the case of the agent. 
71. कुन्‌ kun, added to adverbs of place to signify direction 
(iv. 158). Thus (No. 57), लोकुंन torkun, in that direction ; याोकन yorkun, 
in what direction ; ILL! kürkun, in what direction ? योकन्‌ yürkun, iu 
this direction; होकन्‌ hürkun, in that direction ; wing ürkun, in that 
direction. 


ITFA turykun, even in that direction; यूयेकुन yürykun, even in 
what direction 


Again (No. 58), aaya fef*kun, in that direction; "ege yat*kun, 
and so on, 

In these last the final a t= of the first element may be changed to 
q th. Thus, 

www tathkun, in that direction ; wyga yathkun, in what direction ; 
ww kaihkun, in what direction? इथकुन yithkun, in this direction; 
थकुन huthkun, in that direction; थकुन athkun, in that direction. 
With emphatic q y we get, तथ्यकुन्‌ tathykun, even in that direction ; 
यथ्यकुन्‌ yathykun, even m what direction, and so on P 


Similarly we have, 


गाम्‌ gam, a village. Tis gdmkun, in the direction of 
the village. 

ax gar?, a house. atga qarakun, in the direction of 
the house. — 
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we, köl, (fem.), a river, wfeww kólikun, towards the river. 
ate wár?, a garden. बारिकुन würikun, towards the 
garden. 








l 
ww Aygar”, Wt hyur?, or 


xx hyür*, above. or Ways Ayür*kun, towards 
above. 
wr bón, below. व्यनुकुन bónkun, [towards below. 


The suffix can also be used as a post-position added to the accusa- 
tive, Thus,— 


are möl”, a father. wife xw mális kun, towards the 
father. 

ata maja, a mother. aw कुन्‌ mäjë kun, towards the 
mother. 


So तमिघ कुन्‌ (amis kun, towards him; यभिस्‌ कुन्‌ yamis kun, towards 
whom. 
72. ww uv", (fem. “x 4:9), signifies composed of (iv. 159). 
Thus,— 
wmw són, gold. ang sónuv*, fem. — sonar®, 
x A 
made of gold. | 
num m2#teyuces, fem. awe 
métsyav* made of earth. 
काळ kath, wood. काडव küfhuv*, made of wood, 
In all the above, the suffix is added to the form of the agent, but 
a final a is elided. 
73. q% busy, fem. the same, signifies dependent on (iv. 160). 
Thus,— 
a4 lükh, people. www lükabuzy, dependent on 
people; belonging to other 
people, š 
uw khód, a hollow. quaw khódaburzy, dependent on a 
hollow; Ze, buried in the 
ground, 
Www ६0100, a wife. कलयब॒च्ध kólayabury, dependent on 
a wife; having only one rela- 


= méts®, earth, 





tion,—his wife, 


आदकुन hygr*kun, wis hyur*kun, ` 
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74. wp lygk*, fem. =< léc9, used with ww ad, half, as follows 
(iv. 161). 


अडल्यक्‌ adalygk", incomplete : e.g. 
"uw कोसम्‌ adiéc* kim, an incomplete action. 
TEM š š 
WIN we adaléc* lar*, an incomplete house. 
75. fm ring, used as follows (iv. 162) to make diminutives. 


Wc ab?r, a cloud, wa x (6g gberaring, a slight cloud. 

ww deh, smoke. दूइरिंगू d*haring, a slight cloud of 
smoke. 

बाय waw, wind. वायरिंग wüwaripg, a little wind. 


76, we 2°, (fem.), used to form diminutives of words signifying 
breath or light (iv. 163). Thus,— 


ur prün, life. प्राणस्हथ prünal*th, a spark of life. 
my gah, breath. wrwwu çahaleth,a trace of breath. 
arm 65%, light. array gücaleth, a very little light. 
"ta tsig*, a lamp. airau tedg'loth, a little lamp. 


The final uth becomes q ¢ in declension. Thus, acc. sg. uefa 
pranal*{i (not wr ty prànal*ts*). 
77. वर ter (fem.), used to form diminutives of words meaning 
cloths (iv. 164). | 
कपुर, kapur, cotton cloth. कपर त्र kaparí?rz, a piece of cloth. 
qz pat*, woollen cloth. पडित्र pot'ter. 


78. ww chal (fem.), used to form diminutives, especially of 
clothes (iv. 165). 


St kapur, cotton cloth. wueww kaparchal, a piece of cotton 
; cloth. 

WS ७0/*, a cake. www tedcéchal, a piece of cake. 

* burj?, a bhurja leaf. warwa burjachal, a piece of bhurja 
leaf, 

Wz poí*, n tablet. ° चचबच्त pacéchal, a piece of board, 

exu krhnamás, the liver. रुखमाज़बच्त krhnamüz chal, a piece 
of liver. 


^ 
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79. fafery tilim, also forms similar diminutives (iv. 165). 


Thus wwecfaferq kapartilim; अच्यतिक्षिम्‌ tedcétilim ; gafafeq burja- 
tilim, &c. 
It is smaller than a thing formed with No. 78. 


80. «eg rémph (fem.) (vide ante, p. 62), used to form diminutives, 
and in pity (iv. 166). Thus,— 


IW fur”, a boy. UR cur'rémph, a poor little boy. 

मुष्‌ gur", a horse. मुरिरेन्फ्‌ gur'rémph, a poor little 
horse. | 

मचनिव mahanyuv", a man. uefafates mahanivirēmph, a poor 
man. 

ELA Ls fh", an apple. fetus tsfith'rémph, a little apple. 


81. Xw ris (fem.), indicates connexion, including the idea of 
partition (iv. 167). Thus,— 

कपुर kapur, cotton cloth; wwexw kaparrétsh, a piece of clotb, 

HINTHIVICH ww mütámülrftah chéh, there is some slight relation- 
ship with his maternal grandfather. 

82. झड sand (masc), added to words signifying vegetables or 
wood, to signify a little (iv. 168). Thus,— 


«im hakh, spinach. “recite Aükasand, a little spinach. 
काठ küfh, wood. काठज़ंड küfhazand, a little wood. 
पोष pos, a flower. पोषज़ंड posasand, a few flowers. 


a zyun*, firewood. 





farfaste zin'zand, a little firewood. 
7 syun*, vegetables, meat, fafasre sn'zand, a few vegetables 





&c., (eaten with rice). (not meat. If meat is included 
in the idea, sand cannot be 
used ). 

afer muj’, a radish (Cf. मुज्यजंड mujézand, a few radishes. 


No. 32 ante). 
83. wis kàn (fem.), used in the same way as No, 82 (iv. 168). 
Thus,— 
wrwwisr hükakán, a little spinach ; masis kathakáñ, a little 
wood; पोषकम्‌ põsakäñ, a few flowers; so ज़िनिकांझ्‌ cin'kaii ; सिनिक।म्‌ 
sin'kàn ; qim 7४10 0५7. 


lcm 


wa i 


"A 4 
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B4. तल tul" (masc.), also used in the same way as No. 82 (iv. 168). 
Thus; — wreg% hàkatul*, a little spinach ; "TET küthatul*, a little 
wood: Wye posatul*", a few flowers, So fafaga zin'tul"; घखिनितुन्तु 
sin'(ul* ; quw mujétul*. x dad. 

We may also add wr à (iv, 170). Thus wregqwat hdkatulwd, a little 
spinach. 

85. थोप thop® (masc.), also used in the same way as No, 82 (iv. 
168). Thus,— 

हाकथोप hakathopw; rayı  küfhathóp9* ; पोषथोष  posathop" ; 
जिनिथोप 317४/7 ; शिनिथोप sin'thop* ; सुच्यथोप mujethap" 

86. ww phal*, used to signify a little more especially of any 
kind of grain (iv. 169). Thus,— 





«rm dañë, paddy. «law ddphals, a little paddy. 
Vide ante, p. 70 

aga tómul, rice. www tóm*laphal*, a little rice 

कर kar?, peas, << karaphgl*, a few peas 

a mong, mung, BATS mingaphal*, a little mung. 

So also,— 

ww tseñ, charcoal. www tsoidphal®, a little charcoal. 

w bath*, cowdung fuel. बठिफल bath'phal*, a little cowdung 
fuel. 





म्यंच्‌ mt, earth. 


mada m/tséphal*, a little earth. 
phal*,in the plural, means ‘grains,’ and is not used as a 
diminutive, Thus,— 

afefe düphal, grains of paddy; aqeefe !üm*laphal, grains 
of rice, &c. 

बा à may be added to फल phal*. Thus (iv. 170) sagem bata- 

halwà, a little boiled rice 
87. sau my or म्बद्या móyd, may be used to form diminutives 

with any of the words mentioned in Nos. 75 to 86, except kinds of 
wood and grain (Nos. 82 and 86) (iv. 170). Thus; 

qs ab*ramóy or अब रम्बया ab*ramóyd, a small cloud; @werey 
d*haméya, slight smoke; «rmemqr wawamdyd, slight wind; (wm 
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hakamüyà, a little spinach (only used of cooked spinach. «reger 
hikatula (cf, 84) means both cooked and uncooked) ; Wrwerat pësamëya, 
a few flowers; weraq ts*fémdyd, a little charcoal; meq mëtsč- 
my, a little earth ; बमम्बया batamdyd, a little boiled grain. 

88. Www han or War hand, used exactly like No. 87 (iv. 170). 
Thus,— 

www ab*rahan or www ab*rahanü, and so on. 

89. ww bal, is added to any word to indicate the presence of water, 


or a place for offering sacrifices to minor deities orspirits (iv. 171, 172, 
173). Thus we have. 


warg vyathabal, wherever the water of the Jhelam flows. E.g., 
(to a man going to bathe) ww ww www? www uh kat" gatshakh ? 
vyathabal. Where are you going? (Answer) to vyathabal, £e, to 
bathe in the Jhelam. 

So Wawa ga5gabal, name of a well-known bathing place. wiwww 
már*bal, vide ante, p. 67, the water of the river Mar. sufra pékharibal, 
a tank (with water in it), name of a well-known tank. mifer kriribal, 
a well; wrafcsreu Awariñčbal, a place where a funeral pyre is set up 
(always on the bank of a river); fmwwrsrwsw çimçãnabal, a burning 
ghat, (always on the bank of a river). 

www sababal, a place where a wedding dinner party is carried on 
quu wurabal, the place where the cooking fires (wur) for a bridegroom's 
party are used ; #fewe_ kédabal, a brick or potter's kiln ; aaa rüzabal, 
a burning ghdf (raz is the superintendent of a burning ghat. Hence, 
here used for a ghat). «zww grafabal, the site of a Persian wheel. 
wrvww ydrabal, the place where water (Skr. बारि vári,) is offered to 
ancestors; (e, according to Kácmiri custom, a bathing place. 
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An Account of Travels on the Shores of Lake Yamdo-Croft.—HBy Sanat 
CHANDRA Das, C.LE., Rat BAHADUR 


(Read February, 1897.] 
L—INTRODUCTION. 
l. [EARLY ACCOUNTS OF LAKE Pari. 


In 1730, Orazio Della Penna, a Capuchin missionary, visited this 
great lake of Tibet and described it as follows :— i 

“The easternmost place is called Kambala, which is the name of a 
great mountain, on the slopes of which are many places, and in the 
plain at the foot to the south is a great lake called Iandro, which is 
eighteen days' journey round, according to those who have made the 
circuit, but within are some hilly islands. The same lake has no outlet 
that I know of, and during a day and a half's march round it, I can 
vouch that I saw none; while as regards the remaining portion, I have. 
the authority of those who have made its circuit." 

This was the famous ring-like lake of Palti, which has appeared in 
all maps since the days of D'Anville. The peculiar lake of Palti, 
Piate, or Yam-dok-chu, with its great central island, like a large ring, 


first appeared on the map prepared by D'Anville, from the survey of 


the Lamas, under Jesuit instruction, which was published by Du-Halde 
in 1735. It has been repeated on all subsequent general maps. Giorgi, 
in his * Alphabetum Tibetanum ' (1762) says, that Palte lake, other- 
wise called Jang-so or Yam-dso, according to native report is of very 
grent size, so that a man could not journey round it under eighteen days 

It is three days’ journey from Lhasa. From the middle of the lake 


rises a continuous chain of hills and islands. On the southern side is a- 


monastery, the abode of a great queen, who is born a second time, 
called Torcepano. She is honoured as a real goddess by the Indians 


and Nepalese, who worship her under the name of Bovani. The ` 


‘Tibetans believe a certain holy spirit is reborn in its divine essence 
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from her house, or from the island, or journeys into the city of Lhasa, 
a procession precedes her. Mr. Bogle, it will be remembered, made tlie 
acquaintance of this female divinity; and Dr. Hamilton cured her of 
au illness, and visited her constantly :— 

"The holidays at the new year drew nigh, and the Lama's relations 
came from parts of the country to pay their respects to him. His 
cousin the Teshu-tzay Debo (Tashi-tse Doba), with his wife and family, 
his nieces, the two annis whom I saw at Teshu-tzay, their mother Chum 
Kusho; their true brothers, Pyn Kushos; and a half-sister Durjay 
Paumo (Dorje Phamo), a female Lama, who is abbess of monastery near 
the Piate Lake, and is animated by the spirit of a holy lady who died 
many hundred years ago. " ° ° ° ° " 

“They stayed about two months at Teshu Lumbo, during which 
time Mr. Hamilton cured Durjay Paumo and Chum Kusho of complaints 
which they had long been subject to. » g " ° ° ° 

"The mother went with me into the apartment of Durjay Paumo, 
who was attired in a Gylong's dress, her arms bare from the shoulders 
and sitting cross-legged upon à low cushion. She is also the daughter 
of the Lama's brother, but by a different wife. She is about seven- 
and-twenty, with small Chinese features, delicate, though not regular, 
fine eyes and teeth; her complexion fair, but wan and sickly; and an 
expression of langour and melancholy in her conntenance, which I 
believe, is occasioned by the joyless life that she leads. She wears her 
hair, a privilege granted to no other vestal I have seen; it is combed 
back without any ornaments, and falls in tresses upon her shoulders. 
Her chanea, like the Lama's, is supposed to convey a blessing, and I 
did not fail to receive it. After making presents and obeisances, I 
kneeled down, and stretching out her arm, which is equal to “the finest 
lady in the land," she laid her hand upon my head." 

Mr. Manning is the only Englishman who ever saw Lake Palti, 
nnd it appears from his narrative that he was not aware that the hills on 
the opposite shore formed an island. In his diary he wrote :— 

" Pursuing our course, and gradually descending, the valley at 
length opened into a large stony plain, at the end of which stood a 
considerable town on the margin of an extensive lake, or Jiltle sea, 
as it is called. From the opposite or further margin of the lake rose 
diminutive mountains iu a continued chain, which bounded the whole 
prospect in front." 

On the Ist of Jannary 1866, the Pandit, trained and sent on his 
travels by Colonel Montgomerie arrived at the banks of the Palti or 
Yamdok-chu lake at à small post called Piahte-jong. 


b Markhom's Mission of George Bogle, pp. 244 & 245. 
J. 1. 33 ; 
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He describes the breadth of the lake as varying from two to three 
miles, and says that it is reported to be very deep. Im the centre of 
the lake there is a hill at the foot of which, are situated a number of 
villages. The circumference of the lake is about 45 miles; it is crossed 
in wicker boats covered with leather. 

The Pandit rode along the banks from Piahte-jong to the village 
of Demalung, from which point the lake stretches to the south-east 
about 20 miles, and then turns west. 

This is the Pandit's account of the lake, extracted from his diary. 
He further reported to Colonel Montgomerie, that he was informed that 
the lake encircled a large island, which rises into low, rounded 
hills, 2,000 or 3,000 feet high, and covered with grass to the top. 
Between the hills and the margin of the lake, several villages and 
a white monastery, were visible on the island. The Pandit was 
told that the lake had no outlet, but he says, its waters were per- 
fectly fresh. Mr. Manning on the contrary says, in the text, that 
the water of the lake is very bad. The Pandit's observations make 
the lake 13,500 feet above the sea; and the island rises to 16,000 
feet above the sea. 


2. A SHORT Account or TIBET. 


Tibet, to speak in the langnage of Captain Samuel Turner, strikes 
a traveller, at first sight, as one of the least favoured countries under 
heaven, and appears to be in a great measure incapable of culture. It 
exhibits only low rocky mountains, withont any visible vegetation, or 
extensive arid plains, both of the most stern and stubborn aspect. Its 
climate is cold and bleak in the extreme, from the severe effects of 
which, the inhabitants are obliged to seek refuge in the sheltered valleys, 
and hollows, or amidst the warmest aspects of the rocks. Yet perhaps 
providence, in its impartial distribution of blessings, has bestowed on 
each country m tolerably equal share. The advantages that one 
possesses in fertility, and in richness of its forests and its frnits, are 
amply counterbalanced in the other by its multitudinous flocks and 
invaluable mines. As one seems to possess the pabulum of vegetable, 
in the other we find a superabundance of animal life. The variety and 
quantity of wild-fowl, game, and beasts of prey, flocks, droves and herds, 
in Tibet are astonishing. 
The climate of the country north of the Himalayas within the 
distance of 60 miles, in a direct line from 
Climate. the Kangchanjunga, is extremely cold. The 
summits of the mountains within this zone remain covered with snow 
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nll through the year! Owing to the high altitude sud the rudeness 
of the winds which prevail there, the ground composed as it is of sand, 
gravel and loose stones, remains hard as if baked in winter, "The climate 
and soil being alike inhospitable, in this part of the country, there is 
little habitation of men, The country is occupied by herdsmen and 
shepherds and also by Kyang (wild ass), wild sheep, antelopes, rabbita, 
wolves and other smaller wild animals. There are snow leopards but no 
tigers or snakes in Tibet. In the southern parts of Tibet are built cities 
and castles, and groves of poplar, willows, and stunted trees have been 
planted. The mountains are destitute of everything except grass and 
dwarf shrubs. 
Sowing takes place in the beginning of May; the Tibetans gather 
little wheat, much barley which is their staple 
Produots. food, and some peas which they bruise and 
give to their horses and cattle. The latter crop is gathered in 
September. These harvests as well as that of rape from the seeds of 
which oil is extracted, yield sixty fold, and in good season eighty fold. 
The people grow carrot, turnips, radishes, garlic and onions. In the 
south and south-eastern parts are found, walnut, peach, apricots, wild 
apples and wild vines which yield a few grapes. There are some 
few flowers. "The poplar, elm, willow and ash abound in most of the 
parks and groves of Tibet, 
There are many gold mines in the provinces of U-Tsang, Chang, 
: Takpo, Koñ-bo and Kham, Silver abounds in 
Mines and minerals. staat province which borders on China. 
There are also mines of copper and nickel. Sulphur, vitriol, cinnabar, 
cobalt, turquoise, stones, amber and alabaster are abundant. The hills 
of Tibet have, from their general appearance strong mark of containing 
those fossils, that are inimical to vegetation. Tibet is very poor in iron, 
It is not that there are no mines of that useful metal in Tibet. It is 
probable that tho Tibetans either do not know to work those mines or 
that they have no fuel, enough to fuse the metal. In the neighbourhood 


1 Daring my residence at Tashi-lhunpo, I took observations from the 
thermometer. I had a Fahrenheit thermometer aod a pair of, maximum 
and minimum thermometers. The thermometer during the month of October, 
waa on an nvernge 37° in the morning; at noon 45° and in the evening 40°. Daring 
the month of November there was frost in the morning and evening, and the ther- 
mometer stood below 30" in the morning and 36° nt noon in tho shade. A sereno, 
clear sky prevailed, during day and night not a cloud was to be seen init. The genial 
warmth of the aun in the transparent atmosphere madó the days very delightful. 
The weather in the mouths of October and November was clear throughout, cool, and 
pleasant and the prevailing wind blew from the south and south-west, 
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of Tashi-Ihunpo there is a lead mine. In the province of Chang-thang, 
about twenty days’ march north and north-west of Tashi-Ihunpo, there 
are immense mines of rock-salt which is universally used for all domestic 
purposes in Tibet, Nepal and Bhutan. 
People in Tibet generally suffer from sore eyes, and blindness. 
— The high winds which prevail nine months 


in the year, sandy soil, and glare from the 
reflection of the sun, both from the snow and sand, are evidently causes 


of the same, Conghs, colds, and rheumatism are frequent in Tibet. 
Simple fevers occasionally arise from temporary causes. They are easily 
removed, sometimes without treatment. 

Liver diseases with the exception of Pekan, which is produced by 
sedentary habit and continual drinking of tea-soup made with rancid 
butter, are occasionally met with. ‘Tibet is not exempt from venereal 
diseases. People suffer from it apart from other causes, more on account 
of the grossness of their food and for want of cleanliness in their 
habits of living. Smallpox, when it appears in Tibet strikes the people 
with too much terror and consternation, ‘They pay less attention to those 
who are infected, thinking their case hopeless. All communication with 
the infected is strictly forbidden, even at the risk of their being starved, 
and the house or village is afterwards erased. 

Daring the time I was laid up at the monastery of Samding 
I observed that the physicians there used roots and bark of roots for 
making powders and decoction for administering to their patients. The 
bark, leaves, berries, and stalks of many shrubs and trees are used in 
a pulverised state or in decoction. Some are astringent, some are of 
bitter taste, but the generality is employed to strengthen digestion and 
to work as tonics. 

The Tibetans drink tea prepared in the manner of soup with butter 

Food. and salt and leave a little in the cup, with 

which they make a dough with barley meal, 

and afterwards eat it. For dinner and supper they make the barley 
meal paste with tea and eat it with boiled mutton, kid or beef of yak 


when available, They are fond of a grael made of dried ment, barley 


meal, radish, or dried curd. The Lamas seldom eat fish or fowl. 
All classes of people eat raw meat, though occasionally. Only the rich 
eat rice, bread and meat with sauce, as dainty dishes, called Gya-zé 
prepared after Chinese fashion. They drink malt beer: ardent spirit 
is seldom taken. The people generally use dried dang of cows, donkeys, 
horse and sheep, for fuel. Firewood is used when it is available in some 
districts. They cook in earthen-ware vessels. The Tibetans are skilful 
potters. 
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For clothing purposes they have only cloth of wool, serge, or yarn, 
Clothin blanketa, which are seldom more than a foot in 
Eg. ki ó à SUAM, 
breadth, and skins with the hair on, In win 
they use robes lined with lambskin. Silk robes lined with fur are used 
by tlie rich nobles and officinl Lamas. 

They live iu walled houses made of stone and sun-dried bricks, built 
with flat or terrace roof. Their houses are 
spacious and several storeys high. The grand 
Lama's residence at Lhasa is thirteen storeys and covers the entire 
summit of a hill. The temples are generally furnished with gilt turreta 
and domes made after the Chinese style. The houses are generally 
whitewashed with a kind of lime, their inside is often neatly plastered 
and contains paintings, The roof rests on wooden beams and is generally 
made of slate or clay beaten on branches of trees placed on the beams. 
The floor of their houses are generally kept clean. 

Mr, George Bogle and Captain Samuel Turner whom Warren Hast- 

ings sent to the court of the Tashi Lama, 
er cates: zi prog back with them a very good opinion 
regarding the character of the Tibetans. Visit- 
ing Tibet full one century after Turner's time, I retarned with the same 
kind of impression of the character of the people. Humanity, and 
an unartificial gentleness of disposition, are the constant inheritance 
of a Tibetun.  Withont being officious, they are obliging; the higher 
ranks are unassuming, the inferior, respectful in their behaviour; nor 
are they at all deficient in attention to the female sex; in this respect 
their conduct is equally remote from rudeness and adulation, The 
women of Tibet in higher life enjoy an elevated station in society. To 
the privilege of liberty, the wife adds the character of mistress of the 
family, aud companion of her husbands. Among the humbler classea 
the company of all, indeed, she is not at all times entitled to expect, 
different pursuits, either agricultural employments, or mercantile specu- 
lations, may occasionally canse the temporary absence of each; yet 
whatever be the result, the profit of the labourer is expected to flow 
into the common store; and when one of the husbands returns, what- 
ever may have been his fortune, he is secure of a grateful welcome to a 
social home. The custom of polyandry which prevails here links whole 
families together in the matrimonial yoke, checking the increase of 
population in this singularly unfertile country. It also tends to prevent 
domestic discords, arising from a division of family interests, and to 
concentrate all the spirit, and all the virtues, inherent in illustrious 
blood. Jealousy causes unhappiness and dissensions where several men, 
not brothers, live in the company of one wife. The several husbands 
are then called fiamdo-pyiin, i.e., brothers on account of a joint wife. 


House. 
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In higher life courtship is carried on with little art, and quickly 
brought to a conclusion. The elder brother of a family, to whom the 
choice belongs, when enamoured of a damsel, makes his proposal to 
the parents, If his suit is approved, and the offer accepted, the parents, 
with their daughter, repair to the suitor's house, when the male and 
female acquaintauces of both parties meet and carouse for the space of 
three days, with music, dancing, and every kind of festivity. At the 
expiration of this time, marriage is complete. Mutual consent is generally 
the bond of union, and the parties present are witnesses to the contract 
which is formed for life. In case when one man marries one wife 
mutual consent is supplemented by a pecuniary contract which makes it 
dissoluble. 

The country round the lake does not exhibit a varied prospect; 

— cs in it is all a leafless, dreary scene; one uniform 
pect of the russet brown covers alike the valleys and the 
Ea vd rite et hills. On the summits of the hills, here and 
there, springs are seen arrested in their fall, 
and converted into solid monuments of ice. These contribute greatly, 
together with the universal nakedness of both bills and valleys, to 
impress the traveller with an idea of the extreme bleakness of the region, 
aud the rigour of its climate. The atmosphere, indeed, is in an extreme 
degree keen and pure. "The dryness of the soil and scantiness of vegeta- 
tion, contribute little towards chargiug the air with humidity. It 
remains clear even to brilliancy throughout the year. In winter the 
water of the lake becomes frozen. Its expanse becomes uniformly 
smooth, presenting a most noble sheet of ice. 

In the narrowest parts of the lake there are ferries. During 
summer ànd autumn small boats made of an entire skin of & yak ply 
across them; carrying one or two sheep, goats or persons, In winter 
on the frozen surface, dust and powdered cow-dung are thrown to make 
the passage of sheep and goat over them less slippery. 

The smaller lakes freeze to a great depth which afford ground for 
skating, but the people of Tibet are ignorant of that kind of amuse- 
ment; they, however, are very good sliders. 


IL—ACCOUNT OF TRAVELS. 


1, A VISIT TO SAMDING, THE Great Monastery OF THE LAKE 
COUNTRY OF YAMDO. 
On the 15th of May, 1882, while I was proceeding to Lhasa, in the 
company of Lhacham Kusho, the wife of Shápé Phala, one of the four 
Miuisters of the Grand Lama, of Lhasa, I suddenly fell ill at Nangar-tse, 


— 


` 


— 
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The kind-hearted lady gave me an introduction to her cousin Dorje 
Pha-mo, the incarnate female hierach of Samding. In handing over the 
letter to me she said :—‘ Fear not Pandubla, Dorje Pha-mo will be as 
kind to you as myself. We have no hand in the inevitable consequence 
of Karma, You must submit to it, but I am glad that you have fallen ill 
here instead of at another place, for here we can send you to Dorje 
Pha-mo. Come directly to our house when you recover.” She warned 
my two attendants Pador and Lama Tomola surnamed Tshingta not to 
desert me. Her two sons exhorted Pador to be a faithful and devoted 
servantto Pandubla (myself), and serve him to the last. It was about 9 
AM,, when I slowly rode towards Samding. At a distance of about two 
miles from Nangar-tse, we crossed a sluggish stream which flowed towards 
the Yamdolake. The rivulet was teeming with a small fish and over- 
grown witha kindof sedge, over which green moss was scattered. The 
plain over which we travelled was extensive towards the north and south. 

Crossing three or four limpid, but sluggish streams, all on their way 
to join the great lake, we arrived at the eastern side of Samding mon- 
astery, which, perched on the top of a barren hill, looked very picturesque. 
The flight of stone steps from the foot of the hill to the top of it, 
along which a zig-zag pathway wound up, lined by a stone wall about 
six feet high and three feet broad, filled me with the greatest dismay : 
how could I ascend to that height when my heart throbbed even while 
I was seated on the pony! Arrived at the large Chhorten (stüpa) 
where pilgrims generally halt and encamp, Tomola asked two men, who 
were coming down from the monastery, if Dorje Pha-mo was accessible 
to pilgrims, and if the two physicians were at the monastery. Being 
answered in the affirmative, I dismounted from the pony, and sat down 
gasping on a stone step. After a few minntes' rest we commenced our 
wearisome ascent. Taking rest at every bend of the stair, I reached its 
top about 300 feet in height. The top of the steps, however, was not 
the end, for a narrow pathway thence lead us further up to the foot of 
the monastery. From the eastern edge of the hill we now came to the 
north-western face of it, whence we enjoyed a grand view of the 
inner lake of Yamdo. Ascending a few steps, we arrived at the northern 
gate of the monastery, which faces the inner and higher Iske called 
Dumo-tsho, the demon's lake. I saw with surprise several men 
walking round the monastery and continually twirling Manikhorlo ( prayer 
wheels), for I thought men, excepting women pilgrims, had no access 
to the monastery of which the presiding head was an incarnate 
nun; but the number of monks seemed to be large among the cir- 
cumambulators. I was led along a narrow lane towards the north- 
east corner of the monastery. A few minutes after I was waiting 
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seated on the plinth of the building. Amchi Chhenpo the senior 
physician arrived, ard with an appearance of kindness and sym- 
pathy, while feeling my pulse said “ mi-tog, mi-tog do not apprehend 
(danger), do not apprehend; you have come from a great distance, 
I will give you good medicine.” He appeared to be about 70 years 
in age, quite grey, but with a frame still strong and sturdy, of mid- 
die stature, with agreeable features, broad forehead and dignified 
looks. Helped by Tomola, I followed him, and after ascending two 
ladders we arrived at the portico of his residence. The old man, while 
twirling his prayer wheel with the right hand, and frequently taking 
snuff with his left, observed the working of my lungs with attention as 
I walked and climbed up. He gave me two powders to be taken with 
warm water and ordered his cook to serve me with a cup of plain tea. 
Shortly after being refreshed we went to the place of the venerable lady 
Dorje Pha-mo, carrying Lhacham's letter. Tomola represented my case to 
her through the Amchi Chhenpo, and paid five tankas with n scarf for 
her blessings and protection, Dorje Pha-mo was at this time performing 
some religious service. She received the letter and immediately con- 
sulted certain books on divination to examine my fortune. She then 
informed Tomola that she had found my illness to be serious though not 
fatal, in consequence of which, the speedy observance of some efficacious 
religious service would be urgently needed. As I had come from 
T'ashi-Ihunpo, and with a letter from Lhacham, she would be glad to see 
me later on. She also conveyed to me her leave to freely ask for any- 
thing we might require for subsistence during our stay at Samding. 
This assurance was most cheering, and enlivened my drooping spirits. 
Tomola went to the evening congregation of the monks leaving me in 
the old physician's charge. He presented the assembly with enough of 
tea and butter, and also a few pieces of silver, together with a scarf, 
requesting them to pray for my recovery. The monks with one voice 
prayed that the gods might extend their mercy to me, a pilgrim from a 
distant land. Next day Tomola arranged to entertain the monks of 
the monastery who were about eighty, with food. 

The monastery of Samding was built on the narrow neck of land 
which connects the peninsula of Donang with the main land of Tibet. 
It has the holy lake of Yamdo on its west and the accursed Dumo, the 
demon's lake, on its east. Dorje Pha-mo is venerated for her power to 
suppress the demons whicb, it is believed, infest the latter. 

The peninsula of Donang and tbe smaller islands of the great lake 
are frequented by great abundance of water-fowl, wild geese, ducks, and 
storks called Tung-tung, which, on the approach of winter take their 
Aight to the milder regions in the Himalayas. > 
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Large numbers of swans, the largest species of the crane kind, come 
here in summer and autumn and lay eggs, some of which are as large 
as n turkey's egg, in the sands and in the crevices of rocks near the 
banks. During the rainy season sounds resembling those of a falling 
avalanche, or what are called “ Barisal guns," are heard from Samding 
and the neighbouring places to come out of the smaller lake in conse- 
quence of which it is called Dnmo-tsho— the lake of the demon. 


2, JOURNEY ON THE SHORES oF LAKE Yampo-Crorr (Patt). 


On the 23rd of October (1882) on my way to the ancient monastery 
of Sam-yen, I revisited the place called Dsara tsan-chhur (the nook 
of the genii), so called on account of its being a hiding place of robbers 
who waylay travellers. Passing it with feelings of dread and danger, 
we entered into the tortuous winding of a rugged and gloomy valley, 
which passed, we began to see light as the glen widened. We then got 
a peep into the table-land of Nangar-tse and descried the famous 
monastery of Samding, the late scene of my sufferings. Its white 


walls and sombre roofs could be distinctly seen At about JO AM., we 


arrived at the solitary village of Rhingla. Formerly when Rhingla 
was prosperous, a branch monastery of Samding existed here. It 
is now in ruins with the exception of a chhorten. There are two or 
three families here who make pottery. We cooked our breakfast in the 
house of an old potter of 70 whose two sons were engaged in turning 
pots. They employed a concave wooden pan, on which pots were 
turned by being twirled with the hand. During the rotation of the . 
pan with the pot the potter shaped the latter with a wooden knife, and 
sometimes with his fingers. After breakfast we resumed our journey. 
Crossing the Dsara chhur which rising from Kharula empties itself in 
the Yamdo lake we ascended along the gentle slopes of a hill to take 
the road to Talung. 

The contrast between the elevated and the lower platform of this 
lake country is most striking. The latter, which extended up to the 
margin of the lake, being covered with an extensive carpet of deep 
verdure, afforded refreshment to the eye, while the former, the abodes 
only of vultures and kites, was of a most repulsive and inhospitable 
aspect. The inlets of the Yamdo lake from this side were also 
numerous. We passed by a walled enclosure, adjoining which there 
were some ruins. We were told that this enclosure was solely used as 
a pony market, and that the annual pony fair of Talung formerly used 
to be held here, There were many dók sheds, now deserted, probably 
owing to the shepherds and herdsmen having retired to more fertile 
parts of the country. We now found ourselves in a gravelly plain 

J. 1, 34 
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flled with scattered blocks of rock and boulders. The way, which 
threaded sometimes along the edge of the mountains and sometimes 
through the middle of the plain, was very rough. therefore rode 
very carefully. The village of Talung (country of ponies), which has 
a hillock in its middle, from a distance presented a very imposing 
appearance. We arrived at this at 5 P.M. A castle.like monastery with 
painted windows and corner towers adorns its top. "The village is large, 
containing upwards of two hundred houses, scattered over the flat. At 
the foot of the central hill there is another monastery belong- 
ing to Sakya. "The barley-fields were all stony and evidently sterile. 
Far behiud were the dok-pa sheds. The yaks of the place appeared 
to be of good breed and large size. The people, from the way 
they had cultivated the lands, seemed very industrious, This 
year's crop had been much damaged by the frost and hailstorm of Sep- 
tember. The villagers refused us shelter in their houses, suspecting 
Phurchung to be a Duk-pa (Bhutanese), The Bhutanese are called 
Lhopa (the Southern) at this place, and are very much: dreaded, 
as they often make raids on this place for plundering the villagers of 
their cattle and grain. The skies were filled with rain clouds, aud a 
slight shower fell. After making fruitless negotiations for securing our 
night's shelter under a roofed house, at last we came to the gate of the 
Sakyapa monastery, where many monks, the elders of the villages, 
and the villagers, including children and women, were standing in 
anxious expectation of the arrival of Je-tsun kusho of Sakya, who 
was just returning from a pilgrimage to Mon-chho-nag and other 
places of the South. The band was playing hautboys, drums, and 
the gigantic trumpets (called Dung-chhen). Gopon (our guide) winked 
at us not to speak, so we kept quiet, while he conversed with 
the villagers and succeeded in convincing them that we were not 
Dukpas. A kind-hearted Gelong (monk) conducted us to the interior of 
the monastery compound through a lofty doorway. The hall through 
which we passed was about 18 feet wide and about 15 feet high. Here 
the spectators were drawn up in two rows, and the Lamas of the 


monastery, dressed in their church costumes, were present to receive 


their revered lady, Je-tsun kusho. "The Gelong agreed to accommodate 
us in the house of one of his friends, The namo (hostess), though very 
good-natured, still suspected us of being bad men from Bhutan, but 
being repeatedly assured by Gopon that we were not Bhutanese, she 
accommodated us in an out-house where ponies are halted, and furnished 
us with good chhang (malt beer). The stall was far from being com- 
fortable; but since leaving Gyah-tse I had been a stranger to comfort. 


9 & § 0 


Phurchung gave me a wretched meal. I slept well amidst the clamour 


of the religious service occasioned by the arrival of Je-tsun kusho, 
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24th October 1882,.— We resumed our journey alittle before sun- 
rise, The streamlets were frozen and the ponies alid several times on 
the slippery ice; the wind was howling and extremely chill. My 
face, tightly bandaged with a piece of Assam silk cloth, was well pro- 
tected ; but my feet within the boots began to freeze, and I conld 
hardly draw out my hands from inside the long sleeves of my lambskin 
vestments. There were no villages near the way. Far behind were 
the dókpa tents, whence the howling of mastiffs was alone heard. 
From this distance the village and the monastery of Taling were visible. 
After two hours’ journey we came to the edge of the Yamdo lake, x 
nook of which we had now almost doubled. We crossed the Shan- 
dung-chhu inlet of Yamdo with much difficulty owing to its being 
frozen. The Shandung monastery and the valley for some time formed 
the only object of importance within view. The morning sun had 
lengthened the shadows of the cliffs that overhang the Yamdo; so 
that we had to journey a long way under their shade, and could not 
enjoy the genial rays of the sun. To add to the discomforts a very chill, 
unwelcome breeze blew, freezing our extremities. We hada glimpse 
of the Chhoi-khor monastery, which is noted for its supplying the 
whole of Tibet with a class of fantastic dancers called Achi-Lhamo 
actors. Some of these professional players and dancers annually visit 
Darjeeling. As we came nearer we obtained fuller views of the Chhoi- 
khor monastery, which commanded a singular view, as it was situated 
like an eagle's eyrie amidst the bleak and sombre cliffs of Yamdo, 
Passing along the circuitous margin of another nook of the lake, we 
entered another broad valley with a stream in its middle flowing towards 
the lake. The large village of Ri-o-tag, I was told, was on this 
side of Yamdo. After an hour's ride we came within two miles of it. 
The plateau through which we now passed was several miles long and 
broad. To our right we saw at a distance of eight or nine miles the 
ruins of Ri-o-tag Jong. About a mile towards our right hand side we 
were shown a place near a village where we could breakfast, shortly 
passing the village we crossed the Ri-o-tag stream after which we 
crossed a saddle-like eminence. Beyond the latter is a stream flowing 
to the Yamdo, on the banks of which we halted for breakfast. This 
was a grassy patch of ground filled with cavities and mole hills, Phur- 
chung prepared me a dish of boiled phing (vermicelli made of peas) 
and mutton with rice. At 10 A.M. we resumed our journey. We were 
now ascending an undulating plateau. This rose, as we proceeded, in 
successive retiring terraces, the undulations being in an ascending slope. 
Those were covered with grass, now yellowish brown at the approach of 
winter. Presently the tortuous winding of the Yamdo came in view as 
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we ascended a gentle acclivity. An hour's ride brought us to the top 
of this ridge, which ran in a lateral direction from right to left till 
obstructed by the lake. From this eminence we saw the villages of 
Yurép, Kegutag and Khyunpo-dó situated on the side of the lake. The 
country, though very thinly populated, yields extensive pastures, as could 
be judged from the healthy appearance of the numerous cattle—yak, 
sheep, goat, and donkeys grazing here and there. At3 p.M. we saw ñ 
man coming towards us at a swift pace. Gopon accosted him, and after 
a short conversation found him to be his friend’s son. As the man was 
going on urgent business to his home at Ri-o-tag, he said he could not come 
back to Shari in the evening, but begged us to pass the night nt the 
house of his father-in-law, who was the richest man of Shari. Riding 
slowly down n gentle slope, we came to a flat dip, where we meta 
shepherd tending about three to four hundred sheep. He saluted me 
and pointed ont to us the village of Shari, situated on the lee side of a 
ridge standing betwee Yamdo and a small lake abont six or seven miles 
in circumference, The margin of this fresh water lake and the slopes 
on all sides were covered with excellent pasture, on which a number of 
cattle were grazing, while the lake itself abounded with wild ducks and 
swans, besides other water-fowl, all of which would have been very 
tempting objects for sportsmen, The village of Shari, which com- 
mands an excellent view of the smaller lake, being situated on an emi- 
nence on its bank, contained two rich families, the huts of whose misser 
(serfs) were scattered round their spacious houses. A long and well 
repaired mandang (votive pile of inscribed stones) with a pretty chhorten 
(stüpa) near it formed the frontage. Alighted near the chhorten, I sat 
on its plinth, and sent Gopon to negotiate for our night's accommoda- 
tion. His acquaintance, who was unwell, was afraid of receiving us in 
his house, evidently from apprehension of smallpox. Gopon, however, 
after much entreaty, obtained his leave for our occupying the Manilha- 
khang (temple of the mani prayer wheel), and a maid-servant with a 
kettleful of tea came to conduct us toit. The Manilhakhang was a pretty 
turret-like stone house, measuring 8 feet by 10 feet inside with a 
small spire rising from the middle of its flat roof. Its outside was 
decorated. with a dusky red cornice, and the stones of its bonded 
walls were painted with Buddhist figures, so it presented an invit- 
ing appearance. On entering I was received by m grey-headed 
man, and a small table was placed before me and tea poured in a China 
cup for my refreshment. The centre of the room was occupied by 
a mani cylinder (prayer-wheel) about three feet in diameter and 
six feet high. Its outside was covered with mantras (charms) in the Lan- 


tsha (Raüja character of Magadha) and the ever present mystic expres- 
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sion — Ors mani padmé him. I spread my rug to the east of the cylinder, 
and accommodated myself in a space about four feet wide. The old 
man, whose sole occupation was to turn the prayer-wheel, had his bed at 
the opposite side. He continually muttered Om nani padmé him. The 
floor was good and remarkably clean; the walls were painted, con- 
taining basso-relievo figures from the Buddhist pantheon. There was 
no forage nor gram for our ponies. Phurchung cooked for me, and Gopon, 
after regaling himself with several bottles of chhang (malt-beer), went 
to sleep on the lawn-like margin of the lake, tethering the ponies to 
graze in the pastare. His friend had assured him that our ponies 
would not be removed by anybody during the night. The wind blew 
rather strongly during the first part of thi®night. I gave some rice and 
tea to the old man, who, considering me a sacred personage, prostrated 
himself several times to salute me, though I vainly tried to explain to 
him that being a layman I did not deserve such homage from anybody. 
When he came to receive my chhag-wang (benediction from the touch of 
the hand), I told him that I was no incarnate being, and could not place 
my palms on his grey head, but being equally subject to misery like 
himself, I could touch his forehead with mine as a token of sympathy 
with him as a brother man. I also pointed ont to him the hands 
of Pema Juñ-në (Padma Sambhava) the saint, where he could apply his 
forehead for benediction. 

But this only impressed bim with still more pious feelings, and he 
called some of his acquaintances, a few shepherds, to prostrate themselves 
before me, which they did. The old man told us of the condition of the 
monastery of Shari Gonsar, situated on the top of a hill behind the 
village, and also of the village where we ought to halt next day. I 
passed the night very comfortably. 

25th October—I awoke early in the morning, about 4 o'clock, 
refreshed and in good spirits. The ponies saddled, we started for 
Khame-dó, our next stage. The wind began to blow afresh with much 
fury, and the chill was simply tormeuting. My body, though well 
protected by lambskins, could not escape the penetrating effects of the 
cold, and began to freeze. After crossing two large inlets of the 
Yamdo, we came to a nook of the great lake. While traversing the 
little promontary overhanging this nook, we met a woman of about 
40 cutting wild plants resembling brushwood. The cold was so severe 
that I could hardly bring out my hands from within the fur sleeves, 
yet the woman was doing her work as if it was a summer morning 
with her. The nook passed, we came to a solitary village with three or 
four huts belonging to two dék-pa families. Some yaks were grazing 


on the margin of the lake, which here presented a very desolate and 
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solitary appearance. Some pointed rocks interposed here nnd there. 
This passed, we crossed a small La (hill) and descended towards another 
lake which, with its grassy flat shores and the undulating slopes above 
them, looked very lovely and cheering. The dark blue expanse of 
water, now ruffled by the wind, rose in gentle waves. This was the 
lake Rombu-dsa, which is fed by a few inlets. Our way partly lay along 
the dried margin of the lake, which was sandy, and partly in grassy 
paths above the highest water mark. We passed a caravan of yaks and 
donkeys carrying heaps of fuel, consisting of fragrant weeds and some 
wood. After a slow ride of two hours along the margin of this lake 
. and a flat valley beyond it we entered into a gorge, from which we had 
a glimpse of the Yamdo lak@ Here there are two ronds to Khame-dó 
one by the side of the great Inke, and the other vid Melung villago 
across the Lonagla Pass. I was told that the latter was rather difficult 
on account of the steepness of the La. I, however, preferred the more 
difficult route, having been informed that I would have to use the 
saltish water of the Yamdo at breakfast if I went by the easier one. 
Half an hour's ride from this gorge brought us to the village of Melung. 
It was past 11 A.M. when I dismounted at the door uf the Gambu's 
(village headman) house. He received me with much politeness, and 
begged to know how he could serve us. We bought chhang for our 
use and hay for our ponies. I preferred to sitin the yard, which was 
filled with cowdung, the Gambu's house being very low and the ceiling 
covered with soot. The Nabo's (host) brother sat near us and had a 
chat with Gopon about the Chinese Ampa’s movements, as Ulag (road 
service) was demanded from them. After breakfast we resumed our 
journey, intent upon reaching the next stage, which according to Gopon 
would be the village of Khame-dd. Our guide always sought places for 
halting where he had acquaintances; so that sometimes we halted nfter 
marching long distances, and sometimes after very short marches. 
Passing a dried-up water-course filled with boulders and broken stones, 
we ascended the steep slopes of Lonagla, also filled with splinters, rocks, 
and gravel. There were evidently no pastures, but still a few yaks and 
sleeps were grazing at this barren place. Gopon picked up some flints, 
and told us that the village derived its name from the flints, as mé in 
Tibetan means ‘fire’ and lung a “valley.” Hence Melung is fire or 
flint valley. The La washigh, and our ponies were knocked up. From 
the village to the top of the Pass it was about a mile's distance. The 
La crossed, we entered another spacious and flat valley intersected by 

sparkling brooks. On the slopes of the hilla here juniper and other 
fragrant plants grow in abundance, The pastures for yaks and sheep 


were of luxuriant growth. The grass of this pleasant valley, now 
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growing yellow, refreshed our eyes. There was a remarkable contrast 
in the appearance of the opposite sides of Lonagla. Crossing the bends 
of several tiny streams, and passing across the valley, we arrived at 
the village of Kha, wbere the men and women were engaged in thresh- 
ing corn, Heaps of sheaves lay in their yards. We now found our- 
selves in an extensive open country, more resembling a plain. As we 
proceeded onward, we caught a glimpse of some yong (castle) standing 
on a distant isolated peak. The valley was filled with numerous 
villages. The villagers, intent on their work, did not care to inquire 
about us, bat only now and then stared at us with some curiosity. The 
dogs of this place were very fierce and powerful, and kept barking ns 
long as we remained in their sight. Passing many houses on our left, 
and walking a distance of about a quarter of a mile, we entered the . 
large village of Khame-d5, which stands on the flat slope of the ridge 
extending to the back of the village of Kha. At the entrance of the 
village there were several Mandangs. After inquiring from several 
villagers where we could get accommodation for the night, we were 
pointed out the house of one of the richest residents of the place who 
usually received guests. Several seats made of slabs resembling marble 
were placed in the courts of their residences as well as in the open groond. 
The houses of the villagers were very good looking, large and white- 
washed. The barley stalks were stout aud long. Gopon told me that 
some of these altar-like seats were made by potters and painted with 
lime. The villagers use them for basking in the sun. At 5 pw. we 
came to the gate of the rich resident whose guest we were to be. After 
much knocking we succeeded in getting the door opened by an old 
woman, who, after inquiring what we wanted, disappeared. After a 
while the nabo, an old man of nearly seventy, made his appearance 
nnd showed us his stable, where we could pass the night. It was on 
account of our guide's foolishness that we failed to get better accommo- 
dation here, for he offered only to pay one fanka (six annas) as house- 
rent, whereas this miserly landlord asked for more. I paid the mela 
(rent) immediately, which pleased the old man, who at my request 
supplied ns with two stuffed cushions and a screen. The latter was 
very useful, as nt the time a strong wind blew and we had no other 
proteetion against it, for the stables in Tibet are not like those in India. 
They are stalls open on three sides. When my rugs were spread and 
I took my seat as a respectable man, the nabo drew near and began to 
converse with me about the harvest which the people had just reaped. 
The crop of this year, he said, was dnmnged by the September frost. 
We bought from him a Phagri (sheep burnt like a pig after slaughter). 
This yielded us very fat mutton. Our host was one of the rich- 
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est men of the village, which contained upwards of a hundred 
families. His house is very large and surrounded by a wall with three 
gates. There were plenty of willow, juniper and other fragrant plants 
in this village, The juniper plant formed a part of their fuel, which 
chiefly consisted of dried cattle dung. 

26th October.—I rose from bed at sunrise. Our miserly nabo 
came early to take back from us the curtain and the fine articles which 
he had lent us. We parted with him after an exchange of polite ex- 
pressions. He begged us to come to his honse on our way back. We 
resumed our journey at Gam. A villager joined us near the precipi- 
tous rock which stands at the entrance of the village on this side. He 
proved a pleasant companion for a few miles. We passed along the 
side of another small lake, and were shown the large village of Ling, 
the seat of the Jongpon of this side of the Yamdo District. This 
fellow talked of certain orders that were received by the Jongpon of 
Ling from Lhasa to examine strangers travelling within his jurisdic- 
tion. He also said that similar orders were sent to Sam-yea. We 
crossed two little streams with him by wading across them. When we 
came to the bank of a third stream, which was the largest, he parted 
with us after showing us the rab (ford). My pony, in wading through 
the half frozen stream, once sank up to his knees, Gopon extricated 
us with much exertion. 'The pony had several stumbles besides. We 
now entered the extensive table-land of Kamoling, the Arcadia of Tibet. 
Here were grazing hundreds of ponies belonging to the Government of 
Lhasa. The head of the Government stables has one of his establish- 
ments here. It took us several hours to cross a bend of this large 
pasture land. Its breadth was ten to twelve miles, but its length 
appeared very great. There was no water in the several water-courses 
which intersected the plain. In some of the streamlets bulging crusts 
of ice were seen. We were very thirsty. At noon we arrived at tho 
village of Shabshe, containing nine or ten families. 

We cooked our breakfast in the court of a poor woman's house, 
filled with goat's dung and some goats’ hair-bags and hay. Our good 
namo kindly lent us some fire-wood. The object of our preferring dirty 
huts and stables in a village to clean flats and river banks was that we 
got fuel, water, water-vessels, &c., from the host, which, as a rule, 
were generally included in the nela (house-rent). The namo was a 
very well-behaved and obliging woman. Though very poor, she seemed 
to be in good spirits and cheerful. She bas three children by two 
joint husbands. We bought one-fourth of a sheep at one tanka from 
one of her neighbours, and some barley meal, of inferior quality, 

After breakfast we resumed our journey. As there were several 
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waya leading in different directions, our good namo kindly accompanied 
us a short distance to show us the way to Sam-yea. There were other 
villages scattered in this upland plain, which passed we came to the little 
village of Tan-tha, situated at the foot of the La, we were about to ascend. 
Climbing up a short distance, we came near some well-constructed re- 
cluse's cells, now empty. These from a distance appeared like some 
monastic establishments, Gopon showed to me the monastery, situated 
ou n dome-shaped hill near the lake, but half & mile off from the place. 
The ascent from here was very tiresome, | But all these fatigues van- 
ished when the height gradually widening the horizon brought sublimer 
scenes to my enchanted eyes; I really thought that the view from the 
top of Thib-Id, of the snowy conntry of Tibet, of her far-famed lake and 
river, and of an immense congregation of snowy mountains which skirts 
like silvery fringes, on the vanishing line of the dark blue sky im the 
horizon, cannot be equalled by the sceneries of the glorious Himalaya. 
The numerous windings of this scorpion lake, as Yamdo is called, the 
countless hills and mountains which they surrounded, and the waving 
line in the horizon where the snows of Noijon Kang-Zang mingle with the 
blue summits of distant mountain ranges, were all visible from Thib-la. 


The valley of the deep and meandering Tsahpo, the dark pine and fir 


forests which here and there broke the monotony of the bleak mountain 
scenery, and the snowy mountains of Lhobra, bore a striking contrast 
to the scenery on the other side. Both defy description. On the 
southern flanks of this lofty pass, which appeared to be more than four 
. thousand feet above the lake, a kind of broad-leafed plants, called yeshi 
kogo, grow. The dried leaves rustled as they were blown by the wind. 
"Phe wind blew so strongly that I found it difficult to stand. This 
increased the fatigues of this exceedingly trying journey along the 
steep slopes of Thib-la, The down-hil journey was worse than the 
up-hill one, At 5 P.M. we arrived at the village of Thib. There were 
about ten houses in this little village, all clustered together and only 
separated from one another by narrow lanes and barley fields. Henps 
of hay and unthreshed barley lined these little avenues. There were 
some willows of stunted growth in the village. We were conducted to 
the house of a well-to-do villager. The namo received us very kindly. 
One of her husbands was in the field reaping barley crop. Her elder 
husband was gone to Lhasa. We were accommodated in the upper floor 
of her house which was spacious enough. A part of the house was under 
repair. The night was very fine and the skies bright, and the little 
village with its white-washed houses and fields was bleached with 


moonlight. 
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An ancient inscribed Buddhistic statue from Qrüvasti.— Dy THEODOR 
Brocom, PH.D. 


[Read March, 1898.) * 


The statue with which I am dealing in this paper, was discovered 
by General Cunningham during the working season of 1862-1563 
among the ruins of the modern Set-Mahet, in the Gonda District, 
Fyzabad Division, of Oudh. It was presented by His Excellency the 
Viceroy Lord Elgin to the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1863, and is 
now in the Indian Museum. It isa colossal standing figure,! 11’ 8" 
high, made of a sort of reddish sand-stone, the same material which 
the Mathura sculptures of the Kusana period are made of, The head, 
the halo, and the right arm are almost entirely gone; the left hand is 
slightly damaged. The body is represented clad in a large garment, 
which leaves bare the right shoulder only. It is tied round the waist 
by a girdle, and reaches down to the ankles; round the left shoulder 
it is laid in the fashion of a Roman tunica. The feet are naked, and 
a peculiar object of uncertain meaning is represented standing between 
them. ‘The statue has always been described as an image of Buddha, 
but from what follows it will become clear that this is mot quite 
correct. It is a figure of a Bodhisattva, and not of a Buddha. But, in 
any case, we may fairly well conclude from the analogy of similar statues 
that the missing right arm of the figure was represented lifted up in 
an attitude which is usually called that of “teaching,” while the left 
hand rested on the hip, holding up the end of the long vestment. 

The most important part of the statue, however, is its pedestal. 
This is due to the fact that it contains in three lines an inscription in 
ancient characters of what Prof. Bühler in his Indian Palwography 
has called “the Northern Ksatrapa type" of the last century B.C. or 
the first A.D. ‘This inscription has been edited before by R. L. Mitra, 


L The statue has been described or referred to previously by General 
Cunningham in Archmological Survey Reports, Vol. I, p. 339, Vol. V, p. VII, and 
Vol. XI, p. 86, nnd by Dr. Anderson in his catalogue of the Archwological Collections 
im the Indian Museum, Vol. J, p. 194. 
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in this Journal, Vol, XX XIX (1870), Part T, p. 130, and Plate VII, 
No. XXI, and by Prof. Dowson in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
New Series, Vol. V, p. 192 and Plate 3, No. XXXIL! Both these 
editions nre very unsatisfactory indeed, and it is for this reason that T 
now re-edit this ancient document. 

The pedestal which contains the inscription, measures 3' by 6°; 


the inscription consists of three lines of writing, the size of which 


varies between lj" and i”. Unfortunately the greater portion of the 
first line and a few characters in the beginning of the second are 


entirely gone; the remainder, however, is in a fair state of preservation. 


The lost portion contained the date, and it is owing to its loss that we 
are to resort to palmographic evidence for the purpose of forming an idea 
ns to the age of the record itself and of the statue on which it is in- 
scribed. lhave already above stated my opinion on this point iu 
describing the characters of the inscription as belonging to the “ Northern 
Ksatrapa Type.” This type is to be found in the inscriptions of the 
Mahüksatrapa Cudasa or Cédasa, the son of Rangubula, whose reign in 
the North-West of India preceded that of the Kusana Kings Kaniska, 
Huvigka, etc. Of Cédasa, hitherto three inscriptions? have been found, 
wiz. :— 
(1) An inscription from the Jail Mound in Mathura; Arch. 
Surv. Rep., Vol. III, p. 30, and No. 1, Plate XIII; 
(2) An inscription from the Kankali Tila at Mathura: Ep. 
Ind., Vol. II, p. 199, No. II (with facsimile) ; 
(3) The Mora Well Inscription: Arch. Surv. Rep. Vol. XX, 
p. 48, and Plate V, No. 4.5 
Compared with the considerably larger number of Kusana inscrip- 
tion, the characters of these documents differ in the following points :— 
(a) the letter ya when forming the second part of a compound 
(samyuktükgara) is expressed by its full sign, not by the ligature: so 
in No. 1 (Mathura Jail Mound Inscription) throughout, viz, srümisya, 
mahüksatrapasya, Códüsasya (A. S. R, Vol. HI, Pl. XIII); in No. 2 
and No. 3 no compound letter with ya occurs ; 
(b) the upper cross-bar of the letter sa consists only of a short 
horizontal line attached to the left hand vertical line of the letter, 
while in the Kusana sa, as a rule, it reaches as far as the right hand 


1 See also Cunningham, Le., p. 330, and Vol. XI, p. 87. 
3 With the exception of Mathura Lion Capital, of course, Which is inscribed in 


Kharósthi. 


8 This is, correctly spoken, only an inscription of n son of Rajivala, His name 
i» loat, but, in all probability, he was Qédisa, A photo taken from an impression 
of this inscription is in the Indian Museum. 
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vertical line. This rule also holds good throughout in all the three 
inscriptions, vis., No. 1, L 1: ksatrapasya, 1. 2: puskarini (twice); 
No, 2, 1. 2: ksatrapasa, l. 3: ghdséna (twice); No. 3, 1. 1: ksatrapasa, 
l. 2: vrsnéna, l. 4: vapusa 

(c) the more archaic form of ca is preserved, against the Kusnna 
form of this letter, which is nearly like a sa turned upside down: 
compare e. g. the ca of Céddsasa with çişini of Nos, II aud XI, Ep. Ind à 
Vol. IT, p. 199 and 201 

(d) of compound letters, as n rule, the top of the second lower-most 
letter is marked by the serif, this letter being not merely a continuation 
of the down-stroke of the first. Thus, in No, 1,1. 1: mahdksatrapasya, 
podüsasya, 1.2: pageima, starhbha ;! in No. 2, 1. 2: sva@misa, mahüksatra- 
pasa, samvatsaré ; in No. 3, l. 3: yastàá, 1.4: jvalatà ; 

(e) the writing, as a rule, is done with greater care and shows a 
preference for angular forms, against the cursive, slovenly executed 
letters of the Kusana Inscriptions, This will become clear at once by 
glancing over the facsimile-plates of Prof. Bühler's articles on Mathura 
Inscriptions in Ep. Ind., Vols. I and II. 

The same peculiarities of writing which, I trust, will be considered 
sufficient proof of an earlier age of the Northern Ksatrapa type, as 
compared with the Kusana type, occur also in a number of cognate 
inscriptions from Mathura or the country around it. Thus, e.g., in the 
Anyor Inscription in A, S. R., Vol. XX, Plate V, No. 5, and in Mathura 
Inscriptions, ed. Bühler, Ep. Ind., Vol. I, No. 33; Vol. II, No. 4, 5 and 
7. Among the Kusaga Inscriptions, I know of only one document 
which exhibits the same characteristics. It is the inscription on the 
Elephant Capital from the Kañküli Tila at Mathura, figured in Plate V 
of A. S. R. Vol III? This inscription is dated in the reign of 


1 Of this inscription I have only seen the facsimile in Plate XIII of A, 8. R., 
III, which is not altogether reliable as to these minor details. 
3 See also p. 20 of text. Of this interesting sculpture, the Indian Mnseum also 
possesses a photograph. In the Inscription it ia said to bo a Nandivigéla, which 
may mean, that the pillar was “nas big as Nandin," but which also may be a 
technical term of unknown meaning. It is a Jaina sculpture, as may be soon from 
the conclyding line of the inscription, which recorda that tho monument was = 
erected Arahamtanam pujdyé ‘in adoration of tho Arhants,” The inscription, 
according to the photograph, ronds: 
(line i) [Mo)h[@)}r[4]jasya Dévaputrarya Huviskasya som 30-8 
(line 2) hé 3 di 10-1 étdyé purvdyé namdi-vicádló 
* (line 3) pratisthápitó Givaddsa-grésthi-putréga grésfhind aT , 
(line 4) [A]ryyéna Rudradáséna Arahamtanam pujdye a 
| ‘This means: "On the lith day of the 3rd half-month (pakpa) of the cold 4 
| ^ ‘wou in the year 38, (during the reign of) Mahirija Dévaputra Huviskn, on thin 
bs. date (specified as) nbove, this (pillar which is) na big as Nandin (P) hus been sot up by 
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Huviska, in the year 38 (38 in text; the plate gives 18), and here too 
the ancient form of sa is preserved throughout; bat ya in compound 
letters is given in its full form only once, in Gryyéna (line 4), and the 
rule as to the serif on top of the second part of compound letters never 
appears to be observed. Thus, this isolated docament cannot prove 
much against what I have said above as to the difference between the 
Northern Ksatrapa and Kusana type of writing. 

Now it is the former, not the latter, type to which the characters 
of the inscription from Cravasti almost decidedly belong. This will be 
clear even from the facsimile given by Prof. Dowson.! 

Thus : (a) theletter ya in compounds is expressed by its full form 
throughout with the only exception of pusya in line J, where we have a 
ligature of exactly the same form as eg. in the various compound 
letters sya in No. 12, of A. S. R, Vol. IIT, Plate XIV; thus, in line 1: 
bhiksusya, line 2: saddhyavihdrisya, bhiksusya, Bulasya, trépifakasya, 
line 3: acaryydandm ; 

(b) sa is written in its ancient form, with a small cross-bar, through- 
ont: wiz, line 1: bArksusya, Pusya, line 2: bhiksusya ; 

(c) ça occurs in its archaic form throughout: vis., line 2: dàndajgca, 
Cavastiye ; 

(d) the rule as to the seriff in compound letters ia observed almost 
throughout: see line 1: purvayé, bhikgusya, line 2: saddhyavihdrieya, 
bhikgusya, Balasya, trépifakasya, bodhisated, chitram, danda, Cavastiyé, 
line 3: acaryyünüm, sarvastivddinam, There is only one exception from 
this rule, víz,, the letter çca in dindagea (line 2). This letter exhibits 
a cursive form, which looks very much like gya, but there remains no 
doubt as to the correctness of my reading, as may be seen from the 
context ; 

(e) the shape of the letters is decidedly more angular and reminds 
one strongly of the letters in Códasa's inscriptions. In addition to this, 
I must call special attention to the da of dandagca (line 2), which is of 
a much more archaic form than that usually met with in Kusana, or 
even Northern Ksatrapa inscriptions. 

It is for all these reasons that I nm inclined to believe that the 
inseription contained a date referring to the reign of one of the Ksatrapa 


the Seth, the noble Rudradáüsa, the son of the Seth Qivadásn, in adoration of the 
Arhanta. Both the Donor'sand his father's name are compounds mado with Civa, 
the pillar is described ns being as big as Nandin, the famous vehicle of Civa; bnt 
the concluding words dedicate the monumont to the Arhanta. Jainism apparently 


already in those early times was as much mixed up with Caivism as its greater rival, 


Buddhism. 
L I regret that it in impossible at present to publish a photograph of the Statue 
or a facaimile of the Inscription, 
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predecessors of the Kusana Kings! The inscription, accordingly, and 
so also the statue itself, belong to the last century B.C., or the first 
century A.D., for the question as to the date of those Northern Ksatrapa 
Kings depends entirely on the date of Knniska nnd his successors, a 
point, on which, to my mind also, Mr. Fergusson's phantastical conclu- 
sions have been too readily accepted by Prof. Oldenberg and others. In 
any case, there remains no doubt that the statne is one of the oldest 
Buddhistic images which hitherto have been found in India. 

I now publish my transcript of the inscription, made from the 
original stone : 


Transcript. 
Line nuo IU ah UR meo ie non le nn c tiet 
१५० ७ रतये uia fga पुष्य . 
(line 2). [a FSafavifca भिक्तुस्य बलस्य जेपिटकस्य दानं बोधिसत्वो 
छात्र दाण्डस्ख शावस्तिये भगवतो चंकमे 
(line 3). कोसंबकुटिये aata सर्वक्तिवादिनं * परिगहे y 


Translation. 


“(During the reign of—, in the year—, season—, half-month—, on 
the) 19th (day), on this date (specified as) above (this statue of) a 
Bodhisattva (together with) an umbrella and a stick, (being) the gift 
of the monk Bala, a teacher of the Tripitaka, (and) fellow-wanderer 
of the monk Pugya-(mitra), (has been set up) in Cravasti, at the place 
where the Blessed One (£e, Buddha) used to walk, in the Kosarmba- 
kuti, for the acceptance of the teachers belonging to the Sarvastivada- 
School.” 

The language of this inscription is the well-known mixed dialect of 
Sanskrit and Prakrit which is met with in all the Mathur’ Inscriptions 
of the Kusana period and thereabout. Practically it is the same 


1 The date mnst have contained a reference to the reign of a king. The broken 
portion of line lis much too long for a simple date, expreased, moreover, only 
by «am ang similar abbreviations, as is the rule throughout in Mathor’ and other 
cognate Inscriptions. 

$ Only the second portion, viz, ya, of this compound letter is visible. It is, 
however, evident that this ya belonged to the Genitive-termination of the proper 
name beginning with Pugya, which may be conjectured to have beon Pusyamitrasya, 

5 Traces of the first à of Bodhisatvó are still visible on the stone. 

& The letter vd of Sarvastivddinam has been added later, It is very small and 
hardly visible on the facsimile, but clear enough on the stone. Apparently the 
‘additional letter ta between sarvastí and dinam, shown in 1, L, Mitra's copy" as 
mentioned by Prof. Dowson (1, c. p. 102) is thin letter wd. 
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language in which the gàthàs of the Lalitavistara or similar Buddhistic 
books are written, and which J consider with Prof. Bühler, Kern and 
others to be the result of persons who spoke Prakrit and were un- 
learned in Grammar, trying to write Sanskrit. In fact till very late nt 
the end of the Buddhistic period, all the Baddhistic Inscriptions are 
notorious for their neglect of the rales of spelling and grammar, and 
also the Buddhistic Sanskrit Literature, with a few rare exceptions, can 
not certainly be called classic as to its style, whatever its merits else 
may have been. The fact that the mixed dialect is exclusively used in 
the inscriptions of Kaniska and even earlier certainly proves the 
correctness of the Buddbistie tradition which places the translation into 
Sanskrit of the Buddhistie Scriptures into the time of Kaniska. In the 
Cravasti Inscription, we meet with the following instances of mixed 
forms, being half Sanskrit and half Prakrit :— 

(a) the Loe. Sing. of feminine nouns in d or i is -ayë (ie , -dy8) nr 
-iyé; thas: 8&fay8 purvay (1. 1), Cavastiyé (l. 2), Küsarbakutiy8 (1. 3) ; 

(b) of masculine nouns in i or w, the Genitive Sing. takes -sya ; 
thus: bhiksusya (11. 1 and 2), saddhyavihdrisya (1. 2) ; 

(c) compound letters are sometimes given in their Sanskritic, some- 
times in their Prakritic form ; thus camkamé (1. 2), parigahë (l. 3.) for 
Skt. camkram8 and parigrahé, against eaddhyavihdrisya (1. 2; Sanskrit 
sadhryagvihürin) and acaryydnam l. 3 (Skt. ücüryünüm). Another in- 
stance is Cavastiyé (l. 2) for Skt. Crüeastydm ; this form, however, 
curiously enough re-occurs in the Bhágavata Puraga (see Petersburg 
Dictionary s. v. Cüvasti) ; 

(d) long vowels before compound letters are shortened as a rule, 
in accordance with Prakrit; thus: acaryydnüm Sarvastivüdinam (l. 3) 
for Skt. Zcüryünüm  Sarrüstivüdinüm. The long vowel of chüfram 
daindag=ca (1. 2) for Skt. chattram dandag-ca which is perfectly clear on 
the original stone, is due to the vernaenlar pronunciation, and agrees 
with such forms as @mtévdast for Skt. antérüsi in various other Mathura 
Inscriptions, and the genitive termination -sa instead of -assa in 
Bharhut.! The sandhi of dandag=ca (ibid.) is, of course, an instance of 
the opposite tendency ; 

(e) a form of peculiar interest is saddhyavihürin in line 3. It cor- 
responds to südhivihürin in Sanchi Inscriptions, I, 209 (Ep. Ind. II, 
p. 379), where it has been translated *'fellow-wanderer' by Prof. 
Bühler (2. c). Its first part is in Pali saddhim, which in the dialect of 
this Inscription becomes saddhya. This clearly shows that Pali saddhim 
does not go back to Sanskrit srdham, as has been hitherto assumed by 
most scholars, but to Sanskrit सध्यक्‌ sadhryak, as has been first recognized 
by Prof. Pischel. 

| See Bühler, Epigr. Inda, Vol. II, p. 195. 
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The Inscription records the gift of a Bodhisattva by a monk Bala 


to pomo teachers of the Sarvistivida School, who resided at Cravasti. 
He is called “n fellow wanderer (saddhyavihürin) of the monk Pusya — 
(probably Pusyamitra)" and a Tyëpifaka or in Sanskrit Traipitaka, ie., 
"one who has studied or teaches the Tripitaka.” A similar term, 
pétakin, is met with as early as the Bharhut Inscriptions,! and in later 
time we find the same title in the Inscription No. 6 from Kanheri 
(Arch. Surv. Rep. Western India, Vol. V, p. 77), a document written 
in characters of the 4th or 5th century A.D., where we rend of a 
“ trarpitakoptaddhyaya-bhadanta- Dharmavatsa? This clearly proves that 
the Tripitaka must have been studied in India till nt least the end 
of the 5th century A.D. The existence in these days at and near 
Mathura of the school of Sarvüstivddins, to which the recipients of the 
gift belonged, is well-known to us already from cognate inscriptions, 
and does not call for any remark. 

By far the most important statements of the inscription, however, 
are the description of the gift itself, and of the locality where it was set 
up. The former is described as “a statue of a Bodhisattva, an umbrella 
and n stick” (Bédhisaivd chütram dandag-ca, line 2). The Bodhisattva 
of course is the statue on which the inscription is engraved ; the um- 
brella apparently surmounted the statue, similar ones being frequently 
met with among the sculptures from Gandhara. In Bharhut, Sanchi and 
Gaya the presence of Buddha is generally indicated by a throne  (vajrà- 
sana) surmounted by an umbrella, aud these also remain associated with 
him in later Buddhistic art. It is evident that the umbrella belongs 
to Buddha because he is a cakravartin, just as the wheel, the sign of 
the unrestrained progress of the law, marks him as an apratihatacakra 
or ‘ universal king.’ According to the Lalita Vistara, the two signs of 
royalty, the umbrella and the two chowrees nppeared already nt his 
birth; we read here (p. 96) that at that time antariksé dvé cümare 
ratnacchattram ca prüdwr abhüt, and among the various relievos from 
Gandhara representing this scene, which are now in the Indian Museum, 
there is one on which the artist literally followed the poet's words and 
sculptured a chowree hanging in the air, The stick (dagdag=ca) I believe 
to have been a portion of the umbrella by which it was connected with 
the halo surrounding the head; it may have been laid out with jewels 


1 See Dr. Hultzech’s Edition in Zeitschrift d. Deatach. Morgenl. Gos., Vol. XL, 
p. 74 and Indian Antiquary, Vol, X XI, p. 23 f, No. 134. 

2 I believe traipifaka nnd upádhydya are two different titles of. Dharmavaten, 
He was one who had studied the three Pitakas, and he had acquired the academical 
degree: of Upádhyáya or “teacher.” Traipifaka also occurs vory often as m distin. 
guishing title in Tàr&nütha's Tibetan History of Buddhism in India, where Schiefner 
translates, " Dreikorbhalter." 
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or some precious stones, for if it was merely a piece of wood or iron, 
no reason seems to me why the inscription mentions it specially. The 
umbrella, then rightly might have been called a ratnacchatira.! 
The statue itself is described ns an image of a Bódhisattva, not of 
a Buddha. To everyone who is acquainted with the ancient Buddhistic 
scriptures, it is well known that these two terms are never used pro- 
miscuously, but strictly distinguished from each other? and that such 
a supposition would be quite out of place here, may be easily seen by 
comparing thia word with the other Bhagavató camkamé@ in the same line 
of the Inscription, where Buddha is spoken of as Bhagavan. This can be 
ensily confirmed by looking over other ancient inscribed statues of 
Buddha, Here, with one exception only, the term Bodhisattva is never 
employed in describing the image, but such other terms as Buddha, 
Tathagata, Bhagavün, Cüstü, ete, which also in literature signify the 
teacher after he had reached the state of enlightenment, in distinction 
from the preliminary stage of a Bodhisattva or, as it is generally 
explained, “a being that in this birth is destined to reach the bodhi, 
without being born again.” I refer to the following inscriptions :— 
(1) An Inscription on the pedestal of a large statue of Buddha, 
in Anyor near Mathurá: A. S. R. Vol. XX, p. 49 and Plate 
V, No. 5: the characters of the Inscription belong to the 
Northern Ksatrapa typo. The statue is described in line 
Las BHuddha-pratimà ; 
(2) An Inscription, incised on the base of a large seated Buddha, 
found in the town of Kaman: Epigr. Indica, Vol. 11, p. 
212 and No. 42 of Facsimile Plate. The date of the In- 
scription Sam 74 with all probability refers to the Kusnna 


1 1 must at least mention one other possible, though highly improbable, 
explanation of the words, On the Mathura Lion Capital Ç srmanechatra in mon- 
tioned which Prof. Bühler hesitatingly translated by ‘a stüpa of à monk ;" see 
Journ. Roy. As, Soc, New Ser., 1804, p. 596, note 6. Ho refers to the modern chatri 
which is used for a certain class of tomb-like monumenta not uncommon iun Northern 
India, which, however, to my mind do not seem to have any structural resemblance 
with a Buddhist stüpa, but rather look like Muhammadan Magbirahs, But, granted 
the correctness of this explanation, then we might take chitram in onr Inseription as 
“n stüpa ; danda might refer to something similar to tho yafhi (yesfhé) in the Sue 
Bihar Inscription; see Dr, Hoernle's edition in Ind. Ant., Vol, X, p. 327, probably ‘a 
metal rod containing the seven precious substances, and deposited inside the 
atüpu, This explanation, though seartely probable, would however, prove important 
for the question ns to whether the atatua has beon found by General Cunningham 
in situ, or not. 

॥ A fow isolated instances adduced by Prof. Windisch in his Mara and Buddha, 
p. 211, cannot prove anything for the time to which this statue belongs. 

J. 1, 36 
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Eva. The statae is described as Bhagavatd Gakyamunina 
(read :—mwuninàó) pratima; 
(3) An Inscription on a statue of Buddha from Mankuar: Fleet, 
Gupta Inscriptions, p. 45. The Inscription is dated in the 
129 of the Gupta Era, corresponding to 448—149 A.D. 
The statue is described as Bhagavatd samyak-sambuddhasya 
sva-matü-viruddhasya...pratimà ; 
(4). An Inseription under a figure of Buddha in the Kanheri 
Caitya Cave No. IIT: Arch. Surv. Rep. of Western India, 
Vol V, p. 77, No. 6. The Inscription is written in 
characters of the Western alphabet of the 4th or 5th 
century A.D. The figure is called Bhagavat-pratima (line 
3 of inscription ) ; 
($) An Inseription on the base of a statue of Buddha from 
Sarnath, near Benares, now in Indian Museum: Fleet, 
Gupta Inscriptions, p. 281. The Inscription, on palwo- 
graphical grounds, may be allotted roughly to the 5th 
century A.D. The statue is labelled as pratima Gastuh. 
These are the only ancient Buddha statues, as far as I know, 
which contain Inscriptions giving us a clue as to the meaning of the 
image. But thereis one remarkable statue still left which I have already 
been allnding to above. It is a statue of a seated Buddha from Budh 
Gaya, figured by General Cunningham in his Afahabodhi, Plate XXV, 
and described ibid., p. 53. This statue is also now in the Indian 
Museum, but unfortunately an inspection of the original sculpture does 
not give any more help in deciphering the mutilated Inscription on the 
base. On the contrary, some more letters have still broken off, and not 
even the whole context of Cunningham’s facsimile is now to be found 
on the stone. But so much at least seems to me certain that its purport 
was to record the fact that a certain Bhikgu set up this statue of a 
Bodhisattva, who was represented as seated on a sihhüsana, traces of 
which are still visible on the sculpture behind the neck of the figure. 
Thus, I believe, the words in line 2 of the Inscription, viz, Bodhisativa- 
pratimam sirharathë pratisthápayati are best accounted for, Here then 
again we have n statue of a Bodhisattva, not of a Bnddha.! 
How then is this discrepancy to be accounted for? There is 


nothing in the head-dress to distinguish the Gaya Image from any 


i I do not agree with General Cunningham referring the date 64 of lino 1 of 
the Inscription to ths Qaka Era. The form of somo letters of the Inscriptions, 
especially of «a, is much later and the true date probably lies 150 or 200 yours 
behind. Iam unable to make anything out of the name of the Mahdrdja men- 
tioned in the beginning of the record. 
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ordinary Buddha statue of about the same time or even later. With 
respect to the Crávasti Image, we must leave off this point at all, as 
the head unfortunately is broken,! But the point, on which both the 
Gaya and Cravasti image are alike to each other, while they differ 
from any ordinary Buddha statue, is the shape in which the garment 
is laid round the body, leaving naked in both the right shoulder. The 
ordinary type of Buddha represents the teacher dressed in the samghati 
that large vestment which covers the whole body of a Buddhist monk, 
reaching to the ankles and leaving bare only the neck and the shaved 
hend. It looks, indeed, very much so as if Buddhist artists in trying 
to revive the figure of their divine Lord in painting or in stone, did not 
imitate nny other type nmong the Hindu Pantheon, but tried to depict 
the Lord so as the pions mind believed him to have been, and the 
model from which the first statues of Buddha were made, was the appear- 
ance of an ordinary Bhiksu, just as the Jainas made the images of 
their Tirthamkaras look like an ordinary Yati, If General Cunningham, 
therefore, with respect to the Cravasti statae says that “the right 
shoulder is bare as in all Buddhist figures " (Arch. Surv. Rep., Vol. I, 
p. 339), this is decidedly wrong. The evidence adduced above rather 
leads us to believe that wherever w* find a Buddhist statue which has the 
right shoulder bare, this ts to be taken as a sign that the statue represents 
not a Buddha, but a Bodhisattva? 

It is not my intention here to press this argument. The evidence, 
I admit, is but scanty, and the subject is one which still labours under 
great difficulties. I merely want to point, in connexion herewith, to 
two other facts which tend to corroborate the result thus arrived 
at, The firat point is taken from the Gandhara sculptares, Here 
the type with the right shoulder bare, occurs only in connection with 
a particular position of the hands which is generally described as, 


1 I know of one more Buddha statne of very much the same style as the 
Qrüvasti Image, It is only the upper part of the statue, shown on a photograph in 
the Indinn Museum together with the statuae described in A.8. R. X, 5, which Dr. 
Führer in his List wrongly calla an image of Acvaghósa, but which really seems to 
bean image of a Nàgarijn. Here the head is preserved ; it is without any ornament 
or dress, the hair represented in the same conventional way as in the Mankdar Image 
where Mr. Fleet erroneously speaks of '* a close fitting cap." The ugmisa or 'skull- 
born’ is also seen on this fragment, The vestment ia very much like the Crávnati 
Imago. 
š Thero is, of course, ono more point in the shape of the dross of this statue 
which is againat the ordinary fashion of Buddha images, riz, the girdle round the 
waist. “he vestment of the Qrüvasti image is decidedly not the sumghéfsi, whilo 
those from Gandhura and Bihar, referred to further on, appear to be clad in this 


| garment, 
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dharmocakramwdrü, and which Prof. Griinwedel in his valuable ** Mand- 
buch der Buddhistischen Kunst in Indien” (Berlin, 1893, p. 146 ff) has 
from independent reasons, tried to establish as a characteristic of 
statues representing not Cakyamuni, but the futuro Buddha Maitreya. 
Maitréya, aceording to Buddhist Mythology is not a Buddha yet, and I 
question the correctness of Prof. Grünwedel's words who calls these 
statues representations of “ Maitr&ya as Buddha." To my mind, it 
wonld be more appropriate to speak of them as “statues of Maitréya,” 
and from the result which I have arrived at above, it ia extremely 
probable that the fact that such statues wear the right shoulder un- 
covered by their vestment, is due to their being representations of a 
Bodhisattva, in this particular case the Bódbisattva Maitréya.! The 
next point in connexion herewith refers to the Bihar Buddhist statues. 
Among these, I have met with the type of Buddha with his right 
shonider bare only in connection with a peculiar attitude of the hands 
commonly called * "hhümisparpa-mudrá,"* This holds good almost 
throughout, as far as I know. Now it ia my opinion that this particular 
attitade where Buddha touches the earth with the top of the fingers of 
his right haud, while the loft lies in his lap, always is intended to depict 
him ns sitting under the Bódhi-tree (which indeed is always represented 
on such statues), and calling the earth as a witness during his great 
struggle "with Mara. This opinion of mine rests on the fact that 
in some of the Bibar images belonging to this typo the demons of 


1 There remains of course one donbtfu! point. Some statues of a different typo, 
representing fygures in royal dress, and formerly called “ statues of princes," havo 
been explained by Prof, Grünwedel as representations of Maitréya. How then is 
thie difference in type to be accounted for? I can see no reasonable explanation, 
My above statement resta on careful examination of the Indian Museum collection 
of Gandhara sculptures, among which there are about 200 images of Buddhas or 
Bóxlbiaattvas, coming partly from Swat, partly from Yuüsufzái (Jnmilgarhi, "l'akht-i- 
Bibi, ete.). I have come across only one exception, £e, a figure seated cross-legged, 
the right shoulder bare, and the right hand raised in the attitude of teaching. On 
the base of the statuo, a small relievo of the Indrasdlaguhd scono is ecalptured (see 
my note in Proweedings, A. S. B., 1808, July, p. 186 f). My statement referring 
to the Pihár sculptures also is based on the Indian Museum collection; the number 
of Buddhist statues among them may be given approximately na 200. Their date, 

° as will be known, ia the time of the Pala Kings of Magadha, 
3 A fair specimen of this type may be seen in Plate TI of this Journal, Vol. 


LXI, 1594, Part L. itis vorerst of a statue excnavated by Dr. G. A. 


Grierson near Majgir, the In the description given by Hšbá 












Other similar statues 


may bo soon in | 
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Müra's army nro still represented, while on the majority of them no sign 
of Māra or his warriora is visible. Farther it must be noticod that 
Sarnath! and Ajanta, wherever tho attack of Mira in represented, 
Buddha's nttitudo is exactly the same as in those Bihar images above 
deseribed. And this holds good al»o for Gandhara, where Buddha's 
attitude in the Mira scones is always that of Lidmisparca, as called by me 
above. This point again tends towards the same direction. For when 
Buddha was attacked by Mira, he was not yet a Tathagata or a Buddha, 
ho was only a Bodhisattva, and wherever the scene is described in 
Buddhist Literature, he is spoken of by that terim. Thus, here again, the 
right shoulder has been left uncovered, because the artist did not 
intend to represent the Divine Teacher after he had reached the perfect 
state of enlightenment, but merely in a preliminary stage, as a Bodhi- 
sattva. The evidence, accordingly, derived from epigraphical as woll 
as sculptural facts, tends to show that wherever wo meet with a statue 
of Buddha which represents him with his right shoulder uncovered, 
we must consider this a priori as a sign indicating that the image is not 
meant for a Buddha, but for a Bodhisattva. 

But to retarn to the Inscription, we must now take into consideration 
the important statement as to the locality where the statue was set up- 
As we have seen already, the image was erected in Crüvasti (spelled 
Cavasti), in the Késambakusi, “in the place where Baddha used to 
walk " (Bhagavats camkamé). | Crüvasti, or in Pali Sfvatthi, contained the 
Jétavana, a place on which Baddhists look with the same veneration as 
a Christian does on the house of Lazarus in Bethania. In this garden 
or park there were two buildings, as we learn from the famous medallion 
in the Bharhut Stipa, labelled as: Jëtacana Andidhapédike dati küfi- 
samthaténa këtà, Ve, 'Anáthapindaka gives the Jétavana (to Buddha), 
having purchased it* for a layer of kóti (ñe, gold pieces)" (see 
Cunningham, Stüpa of Bharhut, Plates XXVIII and LVII). One of 


L Seo Plates 67, 68 of Dr. Burgess, Ancient Monamenta, Part I. 

8 There aro two representations of Mára's attack on Buddha in Ajanta. One 
is n sculpture, figured in Plate LI of Burgess and Fergusson Cave Temples, tho 
other the famous painting, a drawing of which may be seen, €.g., on page 93, wood- 
out No. 31, of Grünwedel's Handbuch. : 

* Hut ou the specimens seen by mo, about 3 or 4 in number, the right shoulder 
is covered. All of them are, however, very poor with respect to workmanship. 

. * Dr. Hultzsch takes btd na Pali form of skt. krété, bot itis a gerund, corres- 
ponding to skt. Avifod; ite prototype would be Arayifed, and it corresponda to 


- liwited in the story of the Avidürénid&na ( Fansboll, Játaka, Vol. L p. 92). 1 also 


do not agreo with his translation of the words Kósmbekw/i as "the Iall at 
Kaugámbi ; " see his edition. of the Bharhut Inscriptions No. 39, oo page 230, Ind. 
Ant. Vol. XXI, for 1892. 
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those two buildings is described as Kosarbakuti; it is the building 
mentioned in our Inseription, as has been recognized long ago by 
General Cunningham. The second building is called gamdhakufi, and 
is referred to directly in the tale of the Avidürénidüna (Jáütaka, ed. 
Fansbdll, Vol. I, p. 92), where we read that Sudatta (£e, Anàütha- 
pindika) erected this building in the centre of the park (sd majhe 
Dasabalassa gandhakufim kidresi). Further it is stated in the same 
place, that he also erected * places to walk, to sleep, and to stay during 
the day’ for Buddha (camkamana-rattitthüna-divatthününi ca), one of 
which doubtless was the Bhagavaté camkama, where the statue was set 
up, according to the Inscription. 

It thus is establised beyond doubt that the statue originally was 
erected in Crüvasti, and the only point that remains for our discussion 
is the question whether we are entitled to identify the locality where 
the statue was discovered by General Cunningham in 1863, i.e., the 
modern Set-Mahet with the site of the ancient Cravasti ? 

It has been done so by General Cunningham; see his account 
on Sahet-Mahet, or Crávasti, in Arch. Surv. Rep., Vol. I, p. 330 f., and 
Vol XI, p. 78 ff. This identification up to lately, seems to have been 
generally adopted, and is repeated by Dr. Führer in his List of Anti- 
quarian Remains in the North-West Provinces and Oudh, p. 306. 
Recently, however, it appears to have come iuto discredit again. I 
refer to V. A. Smith's report on the Remains near Kasia in the Gorakh- 
pur District (Allahabad, 1896) where in note 3, p. 4 he states: “I 
greatly doubt the correctness of the accepted identification of the site of 
Cravasti. I have a strong suspicion that Cravasti should be identified 
with Charda, or Chahürdah, in the Bahraich district, about forty miles 
north-west of S8t-Mahst (Sahst-Mahst). The litter place, which is 
commonly reputed to be the site of Crivasti, will probably prove to be 
Sétawya, which was situated eastward from Cravasti.” It is for this 
reason that I take op the question here again. 

lt would be wrong to infer from a statement contained in the diary 
of the Journey of Hiouen Thsang, thnt the image discovered by General 
Cunningham is the same statue which the Chinese pilgrim saw in 
Crávasti. „He tells us that (St. Julien, Hiouen Thsang, Vol. I, p. 296) 
“Jes bátiments du Kia-lan (convent) sont complétement ruinés ; il n'en 
reste que les antiques fondements, On me voit plus qu'une petite 
maison en briques qui s'élève toute seule au milieu des décombres; ella 
renferme une statue du Bouddha.” Though this description closely agrees 
with the site where the General found the statue in 1863, yet from what 
immediately follows in Hiuen Thsang's account, we learn that the 
statue which ho saw, was made of sandel-wood, while Cunningham's 
Wr Í 
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statue is made of stone; and if we compare his account with the 
narrative of Fa-Hian (p. 75 of Beal's translation), it becomes evident 
that both refer to the same statue. This was recognized origi- 
nally also by General Cunningham (see Arch. Surv. Rep. Vol. 1, 
p. 3401, but later on, he changed his opinion, and said (Arch. Surv. R. 
Vol. XI, p. 86): “When Hwen Thsang visited Srávasti in A.D. 636, 
he found the Jetavana so completely ruined, that nothing more than 
the foundations remained. ‘One small brick temple containing a 
stutue of Buddha rose alone amid the ruins. This solitary temple I 
have identified with No. 3,! because the Inscription which I found inside 
dates back to the early period of Indo-Scythian rule. The statue must, 
therefore, have been enshrined in this temple several centuries before the time 
of Hwen Thsang ; and as I found it inside the temple in 1863, it is certain 
that it must have been there in A.D. 636, when the Chinese pilgrim visited 
the Jetavana.” This rather bold statement has been accepted without 
hesitation by Dr. Führer in his List of Antiquarian Remains, p. 310, 
where he says that ' this very statue of colossal size, (ie., the statue 
seen by Hinen Thsang) was found in 1863 by General Cunningham 
inside a small ruined brick temple.” We may, of course, admit an 
error on Hiuen Thsang's side, but we have no reason whatever to do so. 
And, on the other hand, the fact that the statue does not seem to have 
been noticed by Hiuen Thsang, does not appear to me to value much, 
It may have been buried below the ground as early as in his time, and 
it may be owing merely to this fact that the statue has still been 
preserved to us in a country where stone material always, on account 
of its rarity, has been valued high and greatly demanded, while, on 
the other hand, farther excavations conducted by General Cunningham 
and Dr. W. Hoey at the same site have been very resultless as to 
ancient sculptures or inscriptions. 

While thus the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims become useless 
to us in deciding the question whether the image stood at Set- 
Mahet already at their time or not, we can, on the other hand, not 
derive an argument against the question at issae from the fact that the 
statue was made from the same material which was in use at the same 
time in Mathura, For, as General Cunningham rightly observes (Arch. 
Surv. Rep, Vol. I, p. 339), “we know that the sculptor's art was in a 
very flourishing state at Mathura during the first centuries of the 
Christian era ` and the same fact holds also good for a number of other 
ancient sculptures that have come to light in the country around 
Mathura. We are perfectly justified iu putting all these sculptures, 


| This refers to Plate XXV, same Volume, 
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which, by no means, all have been found in Mathura itself, but some 
of them at a considerable distance away, together under the class-term 
of Mathura sculptures, just ns we speak of Gandliara-sculptures, and 
such a term rests on much stronger grounds than many a similar one 
introduced by Indian Archwologists. If, indeed, we tind a statue with 
an Inscription, approximately 19 centuries old telling us that the place 
where the statue was set up, was Cravasti and their being no visible signs 
that the statue has been transported from some other place, such ns 
Inscriptions in Inter characters, etc., we must primarily infer that the site 
where it stands is the same place as that mentioned in the Inscription, 
until by some independent reasons we have come to the conclusion that 
such an assumption cannot be upheld. Such independent reasons, in 
our case, would be the distance in miles and the direction according to 
the horizon, as recorded by the Chinese pilgrims between Crivasti nnd 
other places visited by them, 

The next place to which both Fa-Hian and Hiuen Thsang travelled 
from Cravasti, is Kapilavüstu, the birth-place of Buddha. The latter 
. place, by the discovery in 1896 of the famous Paderia Edict of Agoka, 
has been identified beyond doubt with a modern site in the Nepalese 
Terai to the north of Uska Bazar station. How far its distance from 
Set-Mahet in English miles is, I am unable to make out with certainty ; 
its direction according to the horizon from Set-Mahet is to the East, 
The distance recorded by Fa-Hiang between Crávasti and Kapilavastu 
is about 14 yojanas in a south-easterly direction ;! Hiuen Thsang gives 
500 li in a south-eastern direction as the distance between the kingdom 
of Cravasti and the kingdom of Kapilavástu.? Both accordingly record 
the direction as lying to the south-east, while the actual direction 
between Set-Mahet and Paderia seems to be to the cast. The question 
accordingly is: are we, on account of this discrepancy, justified in 
assuming that the statue has been brought to the place where General 
Cunningham found it, from somewhere else, while the actual site of Cra- 
vasti must be searched for somewhere to the north-east of Pageria P 


| From Qrivasti to Na-pi-ka, the birth-place of the Buddha Krako chands ; 
12 yojanas to the sonth ; from this place to Buddha Kanakamuni's birth-place (viz, 
the modern Nigliva in Tahsil Taulohva, Nepal): loss than 1 yójana to the north ; 


from this place to Kopilavistu: less than —— yójaua eastward; see Chapter XXI 
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To my humble opinion, such an assumption wonld be very 
difficult to maintain, Suppose, n pious Buddhist Monk or layman who 
had got hold of the statue at the place where it was standing previous- 
ly, desired to make it a gift to some of his co-religionists who were then 
residing at the place which is now called Set-Mahet. For this 
purpose, he removed the statue, 11° 8" in height, and of a considerable 
weight some thirty or even fifty miles. Is it not then entirely in 
opposition to the usual custom in India that he took all this trouble 
and, in connexion with it, the considerable expenses upon himself 
without recording even his name on the statue?  Crávasti in 636 A.D. 
when Hiuen Thsang visited the place, certainly was already very 
much devastated, and only few Buddhists were residing there, But it 
must have been absolutely depopulated and no one must have been 
there to claim the possession of the image which even on its size 
would have excited the religions veneration of am ordinary Hindu or 
Buddhist, if he was allowed to take the statue away, and nobody dared 


to object, as it has been done now-a-days hundred of times to Archmolo- « 


gists and Collectors of sculptures for the various Museums. And is it 
really in accordance with the usual custom in India that, whenever a reli- 
gious man wants to gain merit by setting up a statue or building up a 
temple, he utilizes some old broken stone which he has come across with 
at some distant place? On the contrary, in such a case, no respect 
whatever forany object of antiquity is shown—a feeling which indeed is 
entirely new to the ordinary Indian—and the donor rather boasts himself 
of having made a new statue, however ugly, out of some other piece of 
venerable antiquity. 

These considerations make me inclined to trast the authority of 
the Inscription on the statue discovered by General Cunningham and 
to look upon the discrepancy in the direction as recorded by the Chinese 
pilgrim as a minor point of no considerable importance. There is some 
more Epigraphical evidence as to the site of the ancient Cravasti which 
I may be permitted to add here, though, unfortunately, it does not 
help os any further, Çrāvasti is mentioned also in the following 
Iuscriptions :— 

(1) Madhuban Copper-plate Inscription of Harsavardhana of 
Kanauj; date Harga-samvat 25-631-632 A.D.; Epigr. 
Indica, Vol. I, p. 72, line 8 ff, of Inscription : Crüvasti- 
bhuktau Kundadhdni-vaisayika-Simakundika-grama. The 
plate was discovered in 1888 by a plougliman in & field near 
Madhuban, Pargaua Nuthüpur, Distr. A'zamgarh, N.-W. 


Provinces. A 
(2) Dighwa-Dubauli Copper-plate Inscription of Maharaja 
J. 1. 37 
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Mahséndrapüladóvn; date [Hargn]-samvat 155-761-762 
A.D.; Ind. Ant., Vol. XV, 1886, p. 112; line 7 ff. of In- 
scription: — Crüvasti-bhuktau Criivasti-mandal-antahpat- 
Vailayika-visaya-sambaddha-Paniyaka-grama. The plate is 
in the possession of a Brahmin in the Saran District, Bihar, 
but seems to have been brought there from some distant 
place. 

(3) Katak Copper-plate Inscription of the third year of Maha- 
rija Bhavagupta II. ; date llth century A.D. ; Epigr. Ind., 
Vol. III, p. 357; line 38 ff., of the Inscription mentions a 
Brahman who had come to Katak from the bhntta-village 
Küsilli in the Cravasti-mandala (Crüvasti-mandale Kasilli- 
bhattagrüma-vinirggatüya ). 

All these localities, however, mentioned as lying in the mandala or 
bhukti of Cravasti, I have been unable to identify; for that Valayika 
in the Dighwa-Dubauli Inscription (No.2) may be the modern Ballia in 
the North-West Provinces, is nothing more than a mere guess. If it is 
possible to identify those places, they would certainly help to settle the 
question, but I am unable at present to do this 

To sum up the results of this paper, we learn from the Inscription 
on the base of the statue discovered by General Cunningham in 1863 at 
the modern Set-Mahet : 

(1) that tho statuo was erected in the last century B.C. or first 
century A.D., and consequently is one of the oldest 
Buddhist images found in India ; 

(2) that it represents a Bódhisattva, and not a Buddha, this 
being recognisable also in the shape of the robe leaving 
the right shoulder naked ; 

(3) that, finally, the statue originally was set up in Qrávasti 
and that the place where General Cunningham found it 
viz., the modern Set-Mahet, has to be considered on 
the authority of the Inscription as the site of the ancient 
Cravasti, notwithstanding a certain discrepancy in its 
actual direction from Kapilavástu (Paderia), as compared 
with the direction recorded by the Chinese pilgrims Fa 
Hian aud Hiuen Thsang 


kyi 
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A new Inscription of Maharaja Bhaja L, from Marwar, dated Harga 
Samvat 100.—By Tukopog Brocn, Pu. D. 


[Read April, 15981. 


This Inscription which is edited here for the first time, is engraved 
on a copper-plate discovered by Débiprasid, a Munsif of Jodhpnr 
in Marwar State, Rajputana. It is stated to have come to light 
some fifty years ago during a heavy rainfall in a village called 
Sewa,! in Pargana Didwana! of the Marwar State, where it was lying 
buried under the earth, and whence it is said to have come to Daulat- 
pur, in the same State; it is now deposited in the Darbar Hall of 
Jodhpur. I edit the Inscription from impressions kindly supplied to me 
by Dsbiprasid, Munsif of Jodhpur, who discovered the plate in Daulat- 
pur and arranged for its being deposited in Jodlipur. 

Judging from the impressions, the plate measures 1" 9" by 1' 41" ; 
its weight is snid to be 30 seers. It is inscribed on one side only in 
characters of exactly the same type as the two Inscriptions of the 
same dynasty, already known to us, viz, the Dighwa-Dabauli Plate of 
Maharaja Mahéndrapála, and the Bengal Asiatic Society's Plate of 
Mabirajn Vinayakapalas The average size of the letters is 2" The 
seal, measuring, according to the impression, 91" by 63", is soldered unto 
the proper right side of the plate; it resembles in shape exactly the 
seal of the two other plates, mentioned above. It contains an Inscrip- 
tion, consisting of 10 lines of writing in relievo, above which there is, 
in an arch, the figure of a standing goddess, doubtless the Bhagavati 
mentioned in the Inscription as tutelary deity of Maharaja Bhója. The 
game figure is also to be seen in the upper portion of the seal of the 
Dighwa-Dubauli and Bengal Asiatie Society's Plate. The latter which 
J had an opportunity to inspect, leaves no doubt that this goddess 
Bhagavati is intended for Darga or Parvati, as she is represented 


1 Written @ay and ai 3525 respectively, in the vernacular alphabet. ' 
3 Edited by Mr. Fleet iu Indian Autiquary, Vol. XV, pp. 105 and 138, wit 
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as holding a mirror and water-jur (darpama and kalaga) in two of her 
left hands, both of which are among the attributes of this goddess. 

The language of the Inscription is Sanskrit. With respect to 

orthography, the same peculiarities re-occur here, as in the Dighwa- 
Dubanli and Bengal Asiatic Society's Plates; viz, the letter b is every- 
where expressed by the sign for v; parambhagarati (or parambha^) 
stands for paramabhagavati (in lines e and k of the seal, and lines 4 
and 6 of the text); samvatsrd, in the date (line 16), is written for 
samvatsard qr samvatsarindm ; ança is written for aga (in lines 10 
aud 14). 

The Inscription opens with the well-known Genealogical list of 
Muharajus from Dévagukti down to Bhzja ; the same pedigree, in exactly 
the same words, is repeated on the senl also, and may be seen, too, in 
the Dighwa-Dubauli and Bengal Asiatic Society's Plates of Mahéndra- 
pala and Vinayakapala. Thereafter, we learn, that the Mahdrdja-Cri- 
Bh@jadéea, from his victorious camp, pitched up at Mahddaya (line 1) 
issued a command to his officials in the village Sivd, belonging to the 
district (eisaya) of Déndeünaka, which lay in the country of Guryjyarattra 
(Gurjjarattvü-bhümau ; lines 6 foll.), informing them that a certain 
HBhajta-Hargska (line 8) had reported to him, that the above-named 
village (eiz., Siva-grama) had been granted by the present King Bhoja'a 
great-grandfather, Mahdrdja Vatsarája, (line 9: parama-déva-paidinam 
prapitümaha, ete.,) to his (sc, Harguka’s) grandfather, Bhaffa Vasudéva, 
This Vásudéva aguin by a special deed (pratigraha-pattréna), had made 
over the sixth part of its revenues to a certain Zhaffa Visnu (line 10). 
Mahdraja Bhojn's grandfather, the Maharaja Nàgabhafa, confirmed the 
original grant; bot in the reign of the present King Bhoja (deva-rdjye, 
line 11), both the original grant (cüsana) and the record of its being 
sanctioned by Nàgabhata (anumafi) had been lost. The Maharaja 
Bhaja, therefore, after he had come to know about the grant, its sanction, 
and enjoyment, consented that the ssid village should be enjoyed by the 
Brahmans, the descendants of Bhatta-Visudéva, who belonged to the 
Kagyupa-gottra and were students of the Apvalayana-[gakha) of the Rg- 
véda, as wellas by the Brabmaus, the descendants of Bhatta Vigno, who 
belonged to the Kl yðyana-göttra and were students of the Acvaláyana- 
[pakha} of the &g-réda, in the snme way as it lad been enjoyed before, 
aud as the divison of the shares had been already settled (prag-bhoga- 
kromén=aica yathümgam, line 14). Then follows a clóka (line 15 ff.) 
which tells ux that the cásann was drawn up! by Probhüsa, and that 


i 1 This is tbe meaning of the word proyuk(a according to Prof. Bühler's sug- 
gestion ; pie Ms Festo note & Pe: Ate veh E 197. The of tho 
first line of the accordingly would be: "(This is the writing) of the long 
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the Yuwaraja Ndgabhafa acted as düftaka,! The date? of the assignment 
(nibaddha) of the grant is the year 100, the 13th day of the bright. half 
of Phalyuna. As in the case of the Dighwa-Dubauli and Bengal Asiatic 
Society's Plates, the date must be referred to the Harga Era, correspond- 
ing therefore to 706-707 A.D. Ñ 
The new information which this Inseription furnishes regarding 
the history of this family of Mahürájas, is but scanty. It gives us 


the date Harga Samvat 100 (=A,.D, 706-707) for Maháüráj& Bhója, ` 


and mentions the name of a Yuvarija Náügabhnta who has been left 
out in the later lists, apparently because he never ascended the throne. 
Of greater interest, however, are the localities mentioned in the In- 
scription, The village Siva, the agrahdra of the Brahmin families 
descending from Bhatta-Vasndéva and Bhatta-Vigyu, is described as 
lying in the Gurjjarattrü-bhümi, in the Déndvdnaka-visaya. The 
former I am unable to identify; but the latter apparently is identical 
with the modern Didwini, the name of a town and pargana in Marwar 
State in Rajputana.’ The place is shown in the map accompanying 
Webb's Currencies of Rajputana, and also on Plate 27 of Constable's 
Hand Atlas of India; it is situated midway between Jaypur and 
Bikanir. Accordingly, the village Sivé must be identical with the 
modern Sew, the place where, if tradition can be trusted, the plate 
came to light some fifty years ago. The villages granted in the two 
other Inscriptions of the same dynasty, lay respectively in the modern 
districts of Faizabad iu Oudh, and of Benares; but we now learn that 
one part at least of the dominions of this family of petty chiefs ( Maha- 
rajus) lay also on the other bank of the Jumna, about 500 miles distant 
from their Zamindari in Oudh and 700 miles from Benares, 

J now edit the Inscription from impressions supplied by Debiprasad : 


Tezt. 
The Seal : 

(a) पर्मवैष्णवों मच्दाराजशरोदेवशक्ति- 
(D) देवस्तस्य ware: अभ्ूयिका- 
(c) देव्याम॒त्पन्नः परममाहेख्वरों HETET- 
(d) ओवलत्सराजदेवस्तस्प पुत्ल्तत्पादानुध्यातः 

1 For other instanoos of a Fuverdja acting as dštaka, see Khalimpur Plate of 
Dhwemnpilo (Epigr. Ind., Vol. 111, p. 245), nnd Mungir Plate of Dévapala (Ind, Ant., 
Vol, XXI, p. 258). 


$ Expressed by a symbol, not in numerical figures. 
8 ‘Thin ham been already suggested to me by Débiprasád. 
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(e) ओऔसन्दरोदेव्यामुत्यन्नः परु॑भगवतौमक्तो' 

(f) मच्ताशाजओआजनागभटदेवस्तस्य Taa- 

(g) त्पादानुध्यातः औमदौसट देव्याम॒त्पन्नः पर- 
(A) मादित्यभक्तो मच्चाराजओराम्षभद्देवस्त- 

(i) स्य प॒क्ञस्तत्पादानुध्यातः अ मदप्पादेव्यामुत्पन्नः 
(k) परंभगवतोभक्को' मछह्ाराजओमोजदेवः [n] 


The Plate: 

(1) =i खस्ति [ ॥* ] मो दयसमावासितानेकनो* हस्त्य श्वर थपत्तिसम्पन्न स्कन्धा - 
वारात्पर्मवै a- 

(2) वो मङाराजञ्चौदेव्क्तिदेवस्तस्य पुत्लस्तत्पादानुध्यातः शभूयिकादेव्या- 
HAA: परम - 

(3) महेश्वरो मध्चाराजओवत्सराजदेवस्तस्य पएुक्तस्तत्पादानुध्यातः श्ौसुन्दरो- 
देव्यामृत्पन्नः 

(4) परम्भगवतौमक्नको" मङहाराजस्रौनागरभट देवस्तस्य पुत्तस्त्तत्पादानुध्यातः श्रो- 
मदौसटादे - 

(D) amaa: पर्मादित्यमक्तो महझाराजओरामभददेवस्तस्य पुत्स्तत्पादानु- 
ध्यातः gt- | 

(6) मदप्पादेब्यामुत्पन्नः परम्भगवतोभक्तो' मधहाराजओमोजदेवः ॥ Aa- 
xul ypa- 

(7) कविषयसम्वद्ध/सिवाग्रामाग्रहारे सखमुपगतान्सव्वानेव यथास्थाननियुक्ता- 
न्पनिवासिनच्य 

(8) समाजञ्ञापयति | भट्टअर्शुकेन विज्ञपितं । डपरिलिखिताय्रष्ठारस्मर्व्वा यस- 
मेत व्याचन्त्राक्को- 


। Read परमभगवनो ° 

3 The reading At is quite obvious here as also in the Dighwa-Dabauli and 
Bengal Asintic Society's Plates. Mr, Fleet's reading WT seems erroneous. 

$ Read परभभगवतो · 

* Read YAT, 


*. 
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(9) च्तितिकालं wazaa देयवब्जितः परमदेवपादानां प्रपितामह - 





मछाराजश्रौवत्स- 

(10) राजदेवेन wferarerwuzargzarr शासनेन दत्तो gma [ ।* | तेन 
चास्य घछान्ग्रो* भट्टविष्यवे g- 

(11) fueran दत्तः [ (° ] पितामह मचह्ताराजओऔनागभटदेवेनानुमति- 
त्ता [ ।* ] देवराज्ये तु तच्छासनमनुम- 

(12) few fanfewundaafzei विज्ञापितं ग्राखनमनुभतिप्रतिस्रक्कप्ञं* 
Wr ज्ञात्वा मया fue एण्यामि- 

(13) wa काश्यपसगोज्ञाश्बलायनवु्ुचसब्रह्मचारि भट्टवासुदेवान्बयजब्राह्म - 
णानां" कात्यायनसगो क्षाश्र॒- 

(14) लायनवहुचसब्रह्मचारि'भट्टवियावन्वयजब्राह्मणानाक्ञ/ प्राम्भोगक्रमेणेद 
quran नुमोदित इति विदित्वा 

(15) भवद्भिस्ममनुमन्तव्यः | 1° | प्रतिवासिभिरुप्याज्ञा्रवणविधे येव्सूत्वा सर्व्वा 
या wai समुपनेया इति ॥ 
प्रभासेन” प्र्य[ क्त]- 

(16) स्य mara स्थिरायतेः | 
शौमाङ्रागभटो ना स्रा] यवराजोत्र दूतकः ॥ 
सम्बत््ो'? १००'' फाउ्गुनश्ुदि १०'' ३ Prag” | 

| Read WW. 


1 Read wufw!, 

5 Read न्मतेत्येत दत्से . 

+ This ought to be either wepwfewfeuwww or wewfd aane, 
$ Read “बहुचसत्रछाचारि. 

5 Read oyat . 

7 Read spwlwmW . 

8 Read Auega, 

9 Metre Anustubh. 

10 Read संवत्सर! or संवत्सराणां 
it Expressed by a symbol. 

19 Read ferax . 
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The Memoirs of Büyazid (Bajazet) Biyat.—By H. Beverivge, Esg., 
I.C.S. (retired). 
[Bead November, 1898.] 


This work, which is stil in manuscript, owes its origin to the 
Emperor Akbar. We learn from the introduction to the Akbarnüma 
that when Abü'-fazl undertook, under Akbar’s orders, to write the 
history of the emperor's reign, considerable pains were taken to collect 
the necessary materials. Among other things inquiries were made 
among members of the royal family and old servants of the Court 
and all who had knowledge of past events were directed to put their 
recollections into writing. It was iu obedieuce to this order that 
Bayazid Biyüt, who was then holding an office in Akbar's kitchen, 
dictated his memoirs to a clerk of Abü'l.fazl. The same order pro- 
duced the charming memoirs of Princess Gulbadan, Akbar's aunt, and 
apparently also those of Jauhar, the ewer-bearer. There is a copy of 
Bàyazid's Memoirs in the India Office, MS. No. 216, This was 
Erskine's copy, and is the one which I have used for this article. 
Major Raverty had another copy which he quotes in his Notes on 
Afghanistan, but which, he informs me, is no longer in his possession. 
I hope that other copies may turn up, and also that some scholar will 
one day undertake the editing of the text. If any one undertake the 
task. he will do well to consult MS. Additional 26,610 of the British 
Museum. 'This is 4 nearly complete translation of the Memoirs by 
Mr. Erskine, and which might almost be printed as it stands 

Bàyazid Biyüt belonged to a Turkish tribe, but was a nntive of 
Persia aud was brought up in Tabriz. “his appears from p. 77b where 
we are told that ‘Ali Quli Sbaibáni (Khan Zaman) was a neighbour of 
Báyazid's in Tabriz when he was little, aud also from p. 102a where 
it is stated that Bayazid grew up with ‘Ali Quli in the Awa quarter of 
Tabriz. Bayazid was the younger brother of Shah Bardi Biyat, the saint 
and poet, who forsook the profession of arms to become a water-carrier 








and whose tomb is at Bard wán.! 
/ 1 See Professor B —— rticle on Bahršm Saqqi, the name assumed by 
x 8bšh Bardi, in the J. A. S. B. for 1871, vol. 40, p. 281. 
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Bayazid dictated his memoirs nt Lahor in 999 (1590-91). He was 
then an old man, and though still in service,—he was Bakš wal Bézi, 
or Steward of the kitchen,—he had had a paralytic stroke and was 
unable to write with his own hand. The facta that he was old and 
frail and that he had to dictate his recollections from memory account 
for their rambling character and for the inconsecutive style of the 
sentences. The Memoirs contain much valuable information, and 
in particular they give elaborate lists of Humáyün's followers. They 
are also occasionally picturesque, as for instance, in the detailed 
account of the meeting between the two brothers, Humüyün and 
Kamran, after the latter had been blinded, bnt as a whole they are 
badly written and less interesting than the memoirs of Jauhar. They 
are styled on the fly-leaf of the MS. TürikA-i-Humüyün, but this 
title is not given by the author, who speaks of them only as a 
mukhiusar or nbridgement, and it is not an adequate description 
of the contents, for the latter part of them is taken up with eventa 
of the reign of Akbar. They begin with Humiaytn's flight into 
Persi» in 1543 and come down to the time of writing (1590-91). 
Abü'l-fazl has evidently used them a good deal, though he no- 
where expressly mentions them, and they are frequently quoted by 
Erskine in his valuable history of Humüyün's reign. Bàynzid tells us 
that nine contemporaneons copies of his book were made, two of 
which went into Abü'l-fazl's library. I hope that some of them will 
be found one day in India. Báyazid's name occurs in the Ain under 
the title of Biyazid Big Turkmáu as a commander of three hundred 
(Blochmann’s translation, p. 501), and his son Iftikhadr is mentioned 
lower down (p. 516), as belonging to the class of commanders of two 
hundred, 

The Memoirs begin with Humüyün's arrival in Sistan, and describe 
his journey to Harat, and contain a copy of the elaborate despatch on 
which Shah Tahmasp gave directions to the governor of that city for 
Humiüyün's reception and entertainment. Biyazid, however, did not 
meet with Humüyün, till the latter had joined the king of Persia at 
Zangin, and had gone hunting with him at Solomon's Throne (Takht-t- 
Sulaimén), south of the Caspian, After mentioning (at p. 115) his own 
presence at the feasts and hunts, Bayazid tells us that when Humáyün 
took leave of Shih Tahmisp and proceeded towards Tabriz, be himself 
was in the service of His Holiness Saiyid Muhammad ‘Arab, the 
Shah's Jmam or chaplain, who had been entrusted that year with the 
couveynuce of the royal donative to the shrine of Imim Riza at 
Mashhad. Apparently when Humáüyün went westward, Bayazid pro- 


ceeded on the opposite direction towards Mashhad, for he was there 


J. r. 38 
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with his father when Humayun arrived on the first Shawwāl 951, (16th 
December, 1544). It was the day of the ‘Idu-l-fitr or the breaking 
of the fast of the Ramazan, but the weather hnd been so bad from rain 
and snow that the people of Mashhad had not been able to see the 
moon, MHumayün, however, was able to satisfy the Qazi that he had 
seen the moon when crossing the Zaqi! Pass on the previous evening and 
so after 9 a.m. all the inhabitants proceeded to the 'Idgah. Humiyin 
stayed several days in Mashhad, putting up in an upper room 
(balàkhüna) behind Imam Rigas dome. One night he circumambu- 
lated the shrine and visited the tombs of the poet Mir ‘Ali Shér and 
others, and in his zeal insisted upon acting as a servant of the shrine 
and on snuffing the lamps. This incident is also mentioned by Jaubar, 
(Stewart's translation, p. 60), but is referred by him to Humayuün's first 
visit to Mashhad. Perhaps Humáyün performed the ceremony twice. 
From Mashhad Humayun proceeded towards Afghanistan, and joined 
the Persian army on the banks of the Hilmand. He sent a force to 
take the castle of Bast, on the Hilmand near the junction of the 
Arghandab, and Bayazid went with it, though apparently not in any 
official capacity. From Bast, Humayün went to Qandahar and besieged 
it for some months. Bayazid was here also, and accompanied Bairam 
Kban on his embassy to Kabul. On the way they were attacked by the 
Hazüras, and Bayazid records the feat of Muhammadi Mirza, a grandson 
of Jahan Shah, the last king of tbe Turkmáns of the Black Sheep. 
Mohammadi was on a horse which had been sent by Talmasp as a 
present to Salaiman, the ruler of Badakhshan, and he leapt with it a 
ditch which was eighteen cubits wide, in order to attuck a Hazira 
archer who had wounded several of the king's troopers. He killed him, 
but not before the archer had discharged his arrow and wounded the 
horse on the chest. Notwithstanding the wound, the horse carried 
Muhammadi for ten miles further and then dropped. Here Bayazid 
incidentally mentions that the famous Bairüám Khan, whom he styles 
Baharli, claimed to be descended from the same family as Muhammadi. 
At Kabul, Bayazid saw the child Akbar, who was then living with his 
grand-aunt Khanzada Bégam and heard Maham Bégha say, that he was 
born in 949 (the 946 of text must be a mistake), that he was then 3} 
years old, and that this date had also been written up in Kabul by his 
Majesty Humüyün. 

The embassy returned to Qandahar after about two months, and 
apparently Bayazid did not return with it, but joined his brother 


1 J cannot find this name on the map, though there i» a place Zarki marked N 
Mashhad, Probably the pass waw to tho west of Mashhad on the way from 
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Bahram Saqqü who had not then become a darvesh and was in Gardiz, 
65 miles S.-H. Kabul, in the service of Mirza Kamran. Later on, p. 19a, 
Biyazid tells us that Kamran took Gardiz, Naghaz, and Bangash from 
his brother Shah Bardi and gave them to Khizr Khan Hazüra with 
instructions to guard the line of march from Qandahir and Ghazni, 
Shih Bardi alias Bahram Saqqá received in exchange the districts of 
Ghürbaud (N.-W. Kabul), Zohak and Bámiün, but when he came to 
pay his respects to Kamran on his way thither, Kamrin requested him 
to put off his journey to Ghirband till the affairs of the army had 
been settled. So Bahram and his brother Bayazid stayed at Kabul 
till Kámrün had reviewed his troops and till the arrival of Humàáyün. 
This was followed by the desertion of all Kümràán's officers. Shah 
Bardi was one of them and joined Humüyün along with the famons 
Bápüs Beg and with Biyazid, Humayin entered Kabul on the 10th 
Ramazan! 952, (16th November, 1545), and had the pleasure of meeting 
again his wives and sisters, and his little son Akbar. Bayazid records 
that Muayyid Bég Düldai Barlás died only a week after the tuking of 
Kabul, and that this was the canse of universal joy, every body saying 
that he was the Satan of mankind, and was the cause of Humáyün's 
losing India, and that now there was hope that Humàyün would 
recover that country. This is the same Muayyid who was so brutal as 
to cut off the hands of about 2,000 men who formed the garrison of 
Cunir and had capitulated. Bayarid is charitable enough to expresa 
the hope that Munkir and Nakir, the two angels who question the 
departed, may not have been so severe on Muayyid as were his fellow-men. 
In the spring of 1546, Maryam-makani, Akbar's mother, arrived from 
Qandahar and the circamcision of Akbar, then between four and five 
years old, was celebrated in March of that year with great splendour, 
the city being illuminated, &c. for forty days. It was on the occasion 
of this ainbandi or festival that Bayazid's brother, Shah Bardi, 
cnme under a spell? or was drawn to religion so forcibly that he gave 
up his profession of a soldier and became a water-carrier under the 


L There is, ns Erskine observes, Hist. IT. 325, a discrepancy abont this date, 
but he seems wrong in saying that Biyazid gives the year as 053, His own copy 
has 952; and that this is correct appears from tho statement on p. 224, that the 
feativities at Kübul took place in tho beginning of 053. 

3 Tho statement that Muayyid was the cause of Humiyén's losing India is 


` corroborated by Jauhar, (pp. 15 and 16 of Stewart) who says that it was owing 


to Munyyid's advice that Humayun crossed to the south-west of the Ganges, a step 


which led to tho disaster of Causa, 
5 Memoirs p. 19a jazaba rasida lit, an attraction or drawing occurred. There 
is another reference to this brother at p. 98a. 
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name of Bahram Saqqà. His brother adds that he composed a diwün 
or collection of poems which has been acceptable to all, both the elect 
and the general public, and that he went off to Turkistan, reciting, or 
making a rosary of (tasbih numüda!) the Persian diwan of Shih Qasim 
Anwar? and the Turki diwün of Shah Nasimi’ We shall hear of 
him ngnin as a water-carrier in the streets of Agra. 

After some days of feasting the royal party went to visit Khwaja 
Rég-rawün, the site of the moving sand, and there the princes 
engaged in wrestling-bouts. Humüàüyün wrestled with Imam Quli 
Qürel, and Mirzà Hindal with his cousin Mirza Yüdgür Nasir. After 
that they went to Khwaja Sih Yaran, the Place of the Three Friends 
(Jarrett's Ain II, 409 n), to admire the arghawün tree blossoms of the 
Dàman-i-koh. About this time Caghatii Sultan who was a Mughul 
prince of great promise and an universal favourite died, and one Mir 
Amini made a pretty chronogram about him. After describing him as 
a rose and saying that in the season of the rose he meditated a journey, 
the verses wind up thus :— 

"I sought the date from the bereaved nightingale and she said 
weeping, the rose has gone ont of the garden” (gul az bügh birün shud). 
Here if we take 50, the numerical value of gul, from 1003, the value of 
bdgh, we get the date 953.4 With this, Biyazid ends the first chapter 
of his memoirs. 

The next opens with an acconnt of the trial and execution of 
Mirza Yadgir Nasir which took place in the end of 953, (January 
1547). It seems that a regalar indictment was preferred, consisting 
of nearly thirty articles. One of them went ns far back as the taking 
of Cámpánir in 1535 and was as follows :—*'' On the taking of the Fort 
of Cámpünir we (Humáyün) had come into the treasury and had 
commanded that no one, unless sent for, should come to the trensury- 
door, but you came without orders and sent your respects through a 
bukawal (Steward) who had brought us a special dish of soup. We 
left coins of all sorts on the tray and sent soup to you, and you had 


| Perhaps tasbi* making a seven fold copy. 
. S A native of Tabriz which may account for Bnhriám's attachment to his poetry. 
He was n mystic poet and died 837 A.H. or 1434 near Hort. Thero ia a good 
account of him in Beale's Oriental Dictionary, bat tbe date of his death there given 
seems wrong. 

8 See Professor Browne on the Hanafi sect in J. R. A. 8, January, 1898, pp. 
and 67. Nasimi was pnt to death for heterodoxy at Aleppo in 820 (1417). Nasim 

district near Baghdšd. The poet's real name was Ssiyid 'Imüdn-d.din. See 
Rieu's Catalogne of Turkish M88, 165a, 


| 4 Badioni bas n similar chronogram on the death of Bair&m. Lowe's transla- 


tion, p. 41. m 
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the audacity to lift off a Mugaffari (a silver coin) from it and to 
make over the tray! and all its contents to the bakñwal, This was 
disrespect necording to the imperial constitutions (fura).," Another, 
waa of a more serions nature, cíz.,, that he had conspired with Shah 
Husain of Sind against Humáüyün, and that so Humayün had been 
driven to take refuge in Persia. Yadgar Nasir was found guilty and 
Muhammad ‘Ali Taghái (apparently Humáyün's mother's brother), 
the governor of Kibul, was ordered to put him to death. But 
he refused, saying that he had never killed a sparrow, how then 
could he kill Prince Yadgar Nāşir. Mun'im Bog suggested the em- 
ployment of Muhammad Qasim Manji, and he the same night had 
the Mirzi strangled with a bow-string. Yadgar was buried in front 
of the citadel gate, but his body was afterwards exhnmed and 
interred beside his father in Ghazni. Some time after this, Hamayfin, 
we are told, had a drinking party and when he got up was so unsteady 
that his foot slipped. His butler expressed sorrow that his master 
should take anything that conld reduce him to such a state, and 
Humiüyün accepting the rebuke, vowed that he wonld never touch 
intoxicating drinks again. We nre told that he kept his vow for the 
rest of his life. He also sent for the grave seigniors who had been hia 
boon companions and told them that it should not have been left to his 
butler to warn bim against evil courses He now resolved to go to 
Badakhshün in order to coerce Mirzá Sulaiman who had failed to 
present himself at Kabul. On the way he punished some men who had 
offended him. One of them, Masti Firüq, he ordered to be thrown 
under the feet of an elephant. The man cried out that he had the 
holy Koran under his arm, and that they should first take this away 
in order that it might not be damaged. Search having been made, it 
was found under his armpit, and his piety was rewarded by a pardon. 
In Badakhshan Humàárün fell dangerously ill and when he recovered 
found that Kamran had taken advantage of his illness to resume 
possession of Kabul. Hum&yün hurried back and succeeded in driving 
out Kamran for the second time. ‘The latter fled to the north and was 
afterwards besieged in Taliqan (in Badakhshan) by Humáygün. After 
a while he had to surrender and applied to his brother for leave to go 
to Mecen. Humiyiin was, however, too soft-hearted to insist on such 
an abdication and so recalled Kamran after he had gone a little way on 
his journey, and bad an interview with him at Taliqan, Büynzid gives a 
full and curious account of the ceremonies with which Kamran was 


L Probably the tray (Ahwdn) here meant is that containing the food or soup, 
and the insolence consisted in the rejection of what the king had sent, and n mak- 
ing over the coins to a servant. 
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received, and describes the entertainment which followed. There is 
also n description of this meeting in Princess Gulbadan’s Memoirs, 
One story which Bayazid tells is about a conversation duving the 
festival between Husain Quli Sultan, the keeper of the seal, and 
Kamran. There was various discourse, he says, and Husain Quli 
told Kamran it was reported that nt a meeting held by *Ubnidu-l-làh 
Khan, the question had been put whether a man who had not in his 
heart hatred to ‘Ali as big as an orange, could be called a Musulmán ; 
that afterwards this subject had been brought up again in a meet- 
ing at which Kamran was present and that Kamran was reported to 
have remarked that it behoved a servant of God to have such a hatred 
as big as a pumpkin, Kamran was indignant at Husain Quli's remarks 
and asked him if he took him for a heretic. To this the other replied 
that he was only repeating what he had heard, and that the recital 
of an infidel’s language did not make the repeater an infidel. As 
the Uzbaks were strong Sunnis it is not unlikely that the question 
was really put, and as Kamran was a Sunni or at least was desirous 
of pleasing the Sunnis and had married into an Uzbak family it is 
likely enough ‘that he improved upon the question in the manner 
stated. This story is one of those which Abü'l-fazl has borrowed from 
Bàyazid.! 

The entertainment lasted for three days and was followed by a 
council meeting in which the propriety of making an attack on Balkh 
wns discussed. It does not appear that Kamran was present at this 
council, or that he was invited to express his opiuion about the expedi- 
tion. Very probably he was not asked for he himself had been a 
supplicant to the ruler of Balkh and had obtained some assistance from 
him in his contests with his brother. 

It is suggested by Erskine that the help which the Uzbak chief 
had given to Kamran was one of the motives for the attack on Balkh. 
There was considerable difference of opinion among the councillors, 
and in the end it was resolved that they should nll march south to 
Nàran where the roads to Balkh and Kabul separated nnd that they 
should there decide what they should do. On the way Humiüyün 
turned off to visit the fountsin of Band Kusha near Ishkamish 
(in Badakhshán and E.-S.-E. of Kundüz. On the map there is a 
place marked Cashma (spring or of fountain) about 7 miles N. E. of 
Ishkamish). There he sent for the blacksmiths and bade them prepare 
an iron pen, saying that when his Majesty bis father Babar returned 


L It is also told by Shah Tabmisp in his Memoirs. See Tonfol's paper in Z, D. 
M.G. and Paul Horn a trs. Strassburg 1892, p. 37, But Mr. Horn has erroneously 
made the orange a pomegranate, See Text, Z, D. M, G., Vol. 46, p. 695. 
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from Samarqand, he bad written the date and the number of his com- 
panions, and that it was proper he should make a similar record. 
So he engraved the date, &c., with his own blessed hand.  Abü'l-fazl i 
also tells this story, (Akbarndma I, 282), and says that the occasion of 
Bübar's putting up the inscription was the submission to him of his 
brothers, Kbán Mirza and Jahangir, It was, he says, in accordance 
with this precedent that Humayün engraved the inscription, for his 
brothers, Kamran and ‘Askari, had just been reconciled to him and 
performed homage. But I have been unable to find the passage in 
Babar’s Memoirs. At p.101 of these Memoirs Bibar records the 
cutting of an inscription near a spring, but this was in the neighbonr- 
hood of Farghina, and again at p. 233 there is a reference to the 
cutting of an inscription, but this too is not the Ishkamish one. If 
Abü'l-fazl's statement is correct, he must, I think, have got it from 
some other source than the Memoirs. 

It does not appear that there was any fresh discussion at Naran 
about going to Balkh, it having already been decided apparently that 
the expedition should not take place that year. At Naran therefore 
the brothera separated, and Kamran received Kilib as his fief. 
Humaytin went on to Parian where he repaired the fort constracted 
by his ancestor Timür. From Pariün he paid a visit to some silver 
mines, He sent for miners aud had an experimental working made 
but found that the produce would not rep«y the cost of excavation. 
After this he resumed his march to Kabul, and on coming to the 
Ushtarkarüm (?) pass he lost his way. The servants who were ahead 
went to find out the road but conld not. At last a man was seen 
going aloug on foot. He was hailed and asked his name (p.415). “A 
servant of God,” he replied. “We are all servants of God," re- 
joined Humáyün, “tell us your real name," My name is " Ebak" 
(earth), replied the man. Humàáyün on this said, * What is your pro- 
per name? what sense is there in the word &hak P” He then replied, 
“Then call me what you like." Humayin who had been already put 
out by losing his road, now got very angry and said, “ Shall I call you 
a kite or a muck-rake (Gah dalaàl) ?" "During the five or six years," 
says Bayazid, “that I had been in attendance on him, I had never 
seen him so put out before." After this colloquy the man became their 
guide and brought them to the village of Ushtarkaram. Humāyün 
spent the following winter in Kabul and then set out early in the spring 
of 1549 on the expedition against Dalkh. 


ae L The visit of the four brothera to the fountains is also mentioned by Jauhar, 
wart, p. 02. 
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It is strange what a fascination Central Asia seems to have possessed 
for Babar and his descendants. We find Babar spending the best years 
of his life in fruitless attempts to regain possession of Farghiina and to 
establish himself in Samarqand, and now we find his sons engaged in 
the same bootless warfare, and neglecting the far more promisi "ng field 
of India. A war against the Uzbaks seems to have been to this 
family what a campaign against the Persians was to the Greeks, or 
a crusade to the European nations in the Middle Ages. Unumayin 
made his attack in company with his brother Hindal and his cousin 
Sulaiman. Kamran and ‘Askari sent word that they would come, but 
they failed to put in an appenrance. Kāmrān indeed took advantage of 
Humaüyün's absence on this expedition to capture Kabul for the second 
time. 

We are told by Büyazid, (p. 94b), that Sulaiman of Badakhshin 
fought 72 battles with the Uzbaks, nnd was always successful, bnt if 
so he was the only Timüride who ever got the better of them. And 
he too eventually found that the Uzbaks were too strong for him, for i 
he lost bis son Mirza Ibrahim, wlio was made prisoner by the Uzbaks 
in one of his father's expeditions and was taken to Balkh and put to 
death there. And Sulaiman himself was eventually driven out of 
Badakhshan in hia old age and forced to take refuge with Akbar. 

Where Babar had failed, even with the powerful help of the king of 

Persin, it was not likely that his unstable son Humàávün should suc- 

ceed. His campaign against Balkh ended in disastrous failure, and his š 
sufferings during the retreat remind us of those experienced by his 
father when he fled from Samarqand after having been driven out by 
Shaibüni Khan. Biyazid was present in the campnign and was now 
a direct servant of Humayin, having begun his career as a servant of 
Jalülu-d-din Mabmüd of Aubah, the king's butler, and having after- 
wnrds served Husain Quli, the keeper of the seal. 

As Humayün was marching towards Aibak, one of his followers 
shot n leopard. The seal-bearer remarked that this was a bad omen, and 
cited the instance of the Uzbaks who on account of a similar occurrence 
had once put off an expedition to Khurasán. But Humayin got over 
the argument by observing that the Uzbaks were his enemies and that so 
what wasa bad sign for them was a good one for him. Aibak was taken 
after a short resistance and Khwaja Bagh, the guardian of Pir Muham- 
mad, the ruler of Balkh, was made prisoner. Humiüyün took the singular 
step of asking the Khwaja how he should proceed in order to be success- 
fulin his expedition against Balkh. The Khwaja naturally replied 
that he was an enemy and so his opinion should not be taken, but 
Humàáyün persisted, saying, that the Uzbaks were honest men and 
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would tell the trnth, and that the Khwaja was the most honest of hia 
countrymen. On this Khwaja Bagh gave him the disinterested advice 
to cut off the heads of all his prisoners including himself, Humfyiin’s 
answer was that they were all Musulmüns and that he could not pnt to 
death so many of his co-religionists. The Khwaja then proposed a treaty 
with Pir Muhammad, but Humayün also rejected this suggestion. He 
then continued his march vid Khulm to Balkh. At first his enterprise 
seemed likely to be successful, but his soldiers got discouraged by the 
continued absence of Kamran and apprehended that Kamran would 
attack Kabul in their absence, and get possession of their families 
who had been left behind in that city. So when victory was 
apparently within their grasp the invaders retreated southwards to 
Dera Gaz, The attempt to execute a change of position in the face 
of an enemy had the same disastrous effect that followed a similar 
manœuvre before the battle of Qananj. The retreat became a flight, 
and Humiüyün had much difficulty in effecting his escape. The hard- 
ships he encountered on the way back to Kübul are minntely described 
by Bayazid, but he has not the descriptive power of Babar or even of 
Jauhar, and he seems too anxious to magnify his own performances. 
As Erskine remarks in his MS. translation, (p. 47), Büyazid is much 
the hero of his own tale. One extract, p. 49b, may however be given. 

“When we came to the foot of the Sih Paj Pass, which is one 
of the passes in the Hindü Kush, his Majesty halted and said that for 
some days he had not slept. He then laid his blessed head on Mádar! 
Sultan's knees and told him to sing him to sleep by repeating anything 
he knew. Madar begged that Bayazid might be ordered to join his 
voice, and Bayazid did so. As his Majesty had represented that he was 
hungry, Bayazid endeavoured to get him some food. There was a 
shield which had been cast aside as out of repair. It had a steel boss 
and Bayazid made ready on it some horse-flesh and a stew and 
presented it to his Majesty when he awoke, He partook of it and 
often said afterwards in Kabul that he had never eaten anything 
so delicious as that dish (üsh)." Humāyün returned to Kabul on Ist 
Ramazan, 956, (23rd September, 1549), in time to save the city from 
being taken by Kamran, With this event Bayazid concludes the second 
chapter of his Memoirs. 

"The third chapter begins with an account of the defeat of 
Humayin by Kamran in the Qipeaq Valley. Humáyün was wounded 
in this engagement and had to retire to the hills, while Kamran followed 


1 Erskine renders this "mother of Sultio,” but itis hardly likely that any 
women wero with the party. 
J. 1, 39 
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up his success by taking Kabul which now fell into his possession for 
the third time. 

The next event recorded is the negotiation for Humüyün's 
marriage with Shahzada Khanam, the daughter of Mirzà Sulaimin of 
Badakhshin. The story is told at wearisome length, the only interest 
in it being the revelation of the haughty and masterful character of 
Haram (or Khinam) Bégam, the wife of Sulaiman. She was indignant 
that persons of such inferior rank as Kbwaja Jalilu-d-din and Bibi 
Fatima should be sent to demand the hand of her daughter, and taunting- 
ly told Fatima that her business in Kabul was the enticing away of 
men's daughters. “ Did you think of getting my daughter in that 
way?" she said. ‘ Why has none of the Bégams or Aghicas come; if 
my daughter's name is not great, the reputation of his Majesty the 
king is great." Haram became mollified after a while and sent a 
message to Humāyūn that she would be proud to give him her daughter 
if he came for her. Presumably the marriage never took place for we 
hear no more of it, and the fact that Haram's son Ibrilim was after- 
wards married to Humāyūn’s daughter, Bakhshi Bani, would surely 
prevent a marriage between Humayiin and Ibrühim's sister. Haram 
in her message to Humaàayün spoke of his traversing the defiles of the 
Hindi Kush and this leads Bayazid to observe (p. 59a) thut the name 
of these mountains was changed to Hindi Koh by Akbar in 994, (1586), 
because he perceived that the range extended from the limits of Bengal 
to the borders of Tabriz, and because the shrines of Tabriz saints 
are to be found on its slopes.! 

After this comes tho account of the night attack by Kamran on 
Humiàáyün's camp and the death of Mirzü Hindal. Bayazid records 
the cynical remark made by Mun'im Kbin upon this event. Coming up 
to Humáyün, he inquired why be was weeping. ‘ Because I have heard 
that Mirza Hindal has been martyred,” replied Humáyün. “ You lament 
your own good," said Mun'im, * yon have one enemy less." Upon this 
his Majesty stinted his tears. Hindal's death took place in 958, (1551), 
and the word “ Shabkhin,” (night attack) gives the chronogram. Here 
Bayazid digresses to tell a story about Akbar, belonging to this year. 
The young prince was having his lessons with the son of Mulla 
Hisümu-d-din, a famous doctor of Samarqand, in a tent in his mother's 


1 Biyazid adds a “God knows," to this rather unintelligible explanation, 
There aro Tomba of Tabriz Sainta in India, e. g, of Jalàlu-d-din at Pandün, in 
the Mald& district. Akbar may havo thought of him because his own numo -was 
Jalila-d-din and may have thought that by calling the range Hindü-Kóh ho was 
grounding a claim to it. At all events, this fact that he invented tho name 
Hindi-koh is interesting. 
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garden, Mun'im came there to pay his respects, and the child put up 
his foster-brother, Adham Koka to ask for a holiday. Mun'im made the 
desired request to the teacher, and as he was then prime minister and 
all-powerful, the tutor at once gave Akbar his liberty. This came 
to Humáyün's ears and next day when Shamsu-d-din Atka brought 
Akbar to salute his father, Humayiin observed to the child, “ Yesterday 
you got Haji Mubammad Sultan to ask your teacher to set you free, 
do not such a thing again," When the prince had gone back to his 
school, Humayun turned to Mun'im Khán and said “I beard that you 
got him the holiday, but I mentioned the name of Haji Muhammad to 
my son because he is yet young and possibly it might remain in his heart 
*Mun'im Khan got me a holiday, and then told the king’ and 
this might lead to your harm some day when I am no longer here. As 
for Haji Muhammad, he is a man without any decency and so deserves 
any harm that may come to him." 

Biyazid adds that he heard thia story in Jaunpur in 978 (1570-71) 
when Mun'im Khün was Kbáün-khünàn. 

Bayazid describes the blinding of Kamran but he was not present 
on the occasion and hia narrative is by no means so detailed as that 
of Jauhar. He, however, gives a most affecting description of the 
interview between the two brothers afterwards when they met at 
midnight, and the blind Kamran was led ont as far as the tent-ropes 
to meet Humāyün. But it has been so well translated in Erskine’s 
au, ry (II, 416), that it is unnecessary to repeat the account. I shall 
only remark that what Kamran said to the bystanders after acknow- 
ledging that his misfortunes were due to his own fault is somewhat 
different in Bayazid from Mr. Erskine's rendering. According to the 
latter, Kamran said, “If it be known that his Majesty has shown 
favour to me, let it also be known how little I have deserved it," 
Apparently what Kamran said was, (Büyazid 645) “If people con- 
sider that his Majesty has dealt kindly by me, I attest the fact." 
(man sijil kardam). Muu'im Kbün was now appointed guardian of 
Akbar. He took him to Jüi Sháhi, which is the old name of Jalalabad. 
The Jalalabad fort was built by Mun'im Khan and received its name in 
compliment to Akbar, (one of whose names was Jalalu-d-din), and who 
got Jüi Shahi as his appanage in succession to his uncle Hindal, whose 
daughter also he married. Biyazid gives the chronogram of the 
building of Jalalabad, which also served, with the addition of one 
letter, for the date of the building of the Jaunpür bridge ten, years 
later. One Qasim Arslün was the composer of the chronograms but 
they do not seem to be correctly given in the MS. Apparently they 
should run Büniy-i-ó dn Mun'im Khan, and Baniy-t-d in Mun'im Khan 
which would give respectively 972 aud 982. 
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Büynzid was now in the service of Jalalu-d-din Mahmid of Aubah, 
as his sfiman or butler and he relates how Jalaln-d-din sent him from 
Kabul to Jalalabad with a quantity of ice, grapes, riwàj, lemonade and 
sugar-candy, as n present to Akbar. in spite of the heat of Jalalabad, he 
says, the ice arrived intact as the box had bran in it and was wrapt 
in felt. Akbar was highly delighted with the ice, ate a portion, and 
had some put into his water bottle, and also distributed it to his officers. 
He then questioned Büyazid about public affairs. Büyazid had brought 
n letter from Jalülu-d-din in which he nsked where Akbar would take 
up his quarters when he came to Kabul, Akbar asked Bayazid 
what senson it was in Kabul, and when he replied that the white roses 
were in bloom in the Shah Arai garden, Akbar ordered that his dinner 
should be prepared in that place. Afterwards Akbar proceeded 
to the Bagh Wafa at Adünipar, which was a famous garden made by his 
grandfather, and again questioned Báyazid about public affairs, and 
abont Balkh and Samarqand. He wrote a reply to Jalálu-d-din and 
Bayazid went off in the evening with it to Kabul. He travelled with 
great expedition for he arrived next day on the Shab-i-barát, (6th 
August, 1552), before the people had lighted up for the festival. 
Thin was good going as the distance (from Adáünipur) is about 180 
miles nnd he tells us that old soldiers were astonished at his coming so 
quickly. He wns alone too, and the ronds were bad. He now gives 
& cook's chronicle of how he prepared dinner for Akbar in the Awarta 
Bagh (? middle garden) and how Akbar arrived next day at a 
and was regaled by him with pheasants’ wings (qul-i-qairgha) and "How 
the prince sent the remainder of the birds to the Begams. 

At: p. 69b. Bšyazid incidentally mentions that Mun'im Khan's 
father, Miram Beg, was guardian of Mirza ‘Askari, and had charge of 
Qandahar, and that on the occasion of an attack by the Hazaras he 
sacrificed his own life in order to let the prince escape. This is a 
valuable supplement to Blochmann's account of Mun'im Khan which says 
(p. 317) that nothing appears to be known of the circumstances of 
Mun'im's father, Miram (or Bairim) Big. 

At p. 72a we have it recorded that in the spring of 960, (1553), two 
sons were born to Humàyün in ove month. One was Muhammad 
Hakim, who was afterwards ruler of Kabul, and whose mother waa 
Cücak Bégam, and the other was Mubammad Farkh Fal whose 
mother was Khianish, the daughter of Cacaq Mirzs of Kbwarizm, 
but who only survived for a few days. 

The fourth chapter of the Memoirs commences with a very full 
list of the officers who accompanied Humáyün, Akbar, and Bairüm to. 
India. 
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From p. 77b we learn that Bayazid left without notice the service 
of Khwaja Jalülu-d-din on account of some injury which he received 
from the Kbwüja's brother. He went to Bangash where ‘Ali Quli 
Shaibüni was, whom he had known in his childhood at Tabriz, but even- 
tually he proceeded to Kabul and became the servant of Mun'im Khan. 
The brother of the Khwaja here referred to was Jalalu-d-din Mas'üd 
who was afterwards put to death along with his elder brother, by 
Mun'im Khan. See Ma'üsiru-l-umarü I. 617. 

For several pages after this the Memoirs are occupied with an 
account of the siege of Kabul by Sulaiman Mirza of Badakhshán, and 
his son Ibrahim, It seems that on Humáyün's death Sulaiman con- 
sidered that as the oldest member of the great Timür's family he was 
entitled to a share in Humàüyün's dominions, Biyazid, according to his 
own account, took a prominent part in repelling the attack, and was 
wounded by an arrow. Sulaimün did not take the town, bnt a com- 
promise was made whereby his Imüm was allowed to read the khutba 
in his name for one day in Kabnl* 

At p. 87b we are told that Mun'im Khan came ont of Kabnl as soon 
as the siege was over and proceeded towards Bágh-dih-afghünün. 
On the way—in front of the royal baths—he met Khwaja Miraki, the 
diwün of Maryam-makani, who had stayed outside during the siege and 
had sided with Mirzé Sulaiman. Mun‘im at once had him pulled off 
his horse and hanged at the door (ishak) of a costermonger's shop. 
The interest of this entry lies in the fact that Khwaja Miraki was the 
grandfather of Nizimu-d-din the historian. 

P. 88a tells that Sultan ‘Adili, the successor of Sikandar, died near 
Allahabad, and that the famous Hémü vowed to God that if he 
defeated the Mughuls he would become a Musulmáün. On the next page 
Bayazid expresses his satisfaction that God erased from the infidel's 
heart the recollection of this vow after he had defeated Tardi Bég. 
As the glory of Timiir, he says, had descended to Humayun, and then 
been transferred to Akbar, God, on the field of Panipat, put forgetful- 
ness of his vow into Hëmü's heart. The same page describes how 
Bairüm Khan put Tardi Beg to death. He had an old grudge against 
him, and used his defeat by Hémi as a pretext for assassinating him. 
He sent for him, we are told, to his own house, then left the room on 
pretence of a necessary purpose, and sent in men who put Tardi Beg 
to death on the carpeted floor of the diwünkhüna. A few pages further 
on (92a) we are told that the reason for Bairam’s dislike of Tardi Bog 


1 Blochmann calls him the son of Jalilu-d-din Mabmid, 384. | 
4 The account by Nirimu-d.din, Elliot V, 249, may be compared with this, 
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was that when they were in India together before Humiüyün's expulsion, 
Bairam, then only Bairam Beg and the Muhrdar (seal-keeper), had 
wanted to sit on the same carpet (silca) with Tardi Bag who was at 
that time governor of Etawa, and that the latter had refused to make 
room for him. 

Hs5mü's head was sent to Mun'im Kbün in Afghanistin (at 
Qüruqsüi) and he sent it on to Bayazid at Kabul with instructions to 
place it over the Iron Gate, and to have the drums of rejoicing beaten. 
It was 3 or 4 hours of the night when the head arrived and Baynzid 
at once went up to the citadel to give the good news to the Bagams. 
They sent out a number of their servants to inquire how it was certain 
that it really was H&mü's head, to which Báyazid replied by sending 
them Mun'im Kbán's letter to read. 

P. 90a tells of Báyazid's being sent for and.reproved by Maryam- 
mnkáni'a orders for not clearing out a house for a servant of hers. He 
pleaded Mun'im Kbáün's commands and was forgiven. On this occasion 
Mah Cacak Khalifa acted as interpreter or perhaps as go-between, 
After this the Begams, including Salima Sultan and Bika Bšgam 
went off to India. 

P. 93a mentions that Haram Bégam, the masterful wife of Sulai- 
min, left Badakhshin on account of some disagreement and came to 
Kabul. Her husband went to Mun'im begging him to induce her to 
return. He was successful and Biyazid escorted her a part of the way 
back. 

P. 95a records the death of Mirzü Ibrahim, son of M. Sulaiman. 
Ho and his father, who had been in 72 fights with the Uzbaks and had 
always been successful, went against Balkh, but this time Ibrahim got 
separated from his father, was taken prisoner and put to death. The 
date was 966. 

P. 98a describes a visit paid by Mun'im Khan and other 
grandees of the Court to the shrine of Khwaja Qutbu-d-din Bakhtyar 
Kaki on the occasion of the saint’s anniversary. The shrine was in 
old Dihli, £e, near the Qutb, which according to some, derives its 
name from the saint. Qutbu-d-din Kaki was from Desh in Farghana, 
which perhaps accounts for his popularity with Bübar's descendants, 
and his anniversary, £e, the day of his death, is the 27th November. 
There is a long account of him by Firishta at the end of his history 
and Abü'l-fazl has also a paragraph about him, (Jarrett HHI, 363). 
Báüynzid's elder brother, the saint and poet Babrim Saqqü, was living 
in New Dihli in the cell of Nizümu-d-din Auliyá near Humáyün's tomb, 
but he too went off to the * Oras” in the discharge of his self-imposed 
duty of water-carrying. Ou his way back he got a fresh attack of 
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jazaba, (attraction), and was insensible for several hours. Biyazid 
here refera again to his brother's poetry and gives three specimens of 
it. Ho says that hia brother took to writing verse at the order of 
Shah Qasim Anwar who appeared to bim in a dream at Samarqand. 

P. 99a. Afzal Khan asked Báyazid to try and procure the release 
of Bairüm Kban's diwàn Muzaffar ‘Ali Tarbati who was imprisoned in 
the house of Darvésh Mubammad Kbán Uzbak. Bayazid mentioned the 
matter to his master, Mun'im Khin who bade Báyazid remind him of the 
request when he went to Court. Next day when the Kbáün-khàánán 
(Mün'im) was in the house of Maham Bēgha, Büyazid gave him a 
reminder. Maham was present and observed that the matter was not 
of such grent importance, and that it was only necessary to send some 
one to Darwesh Uzbak's house to release Muzaffar. The Khün-khánün, 
however, said that bis Majesty must first be consulted, whereon Máham 
volunteered to mention the matter. While they were talking, Akbar 
came in from the chase, and after borrowing a needle from Takhta, the 
mother of Dastam Khan,! proceeded to extract the thorns, which had got 
into his feet in the jungle. Máham represented Muzaffar's case and 
his Majesty granted the prayer and added that Muzaffar was reported 
to be able to write tughrá and that the Khün-khünün might, if he 
liked, take him into his employment. Akbar, we are told, was highly 
pleased with the Khan-khanan for not acting in even such a small 
matter as the release of Muzaffar without consulting him. 

In pp. 100-101 we have a description of a game of cards at which 
Akbar was present, Bayazid played the game on board a boat with 
Muqim Qara. Bayazid won, and as Muqim had no money to pay his 
losses, Bayazid stopped playing. Thereupon Muqim had to pledge his 
postin or great coat and to sit playing in the cold. Mr. Erskine 
remarks that the joke seems to have consisted in Muqim's suffering 
from the cold. At 1010 we are told of Maham Bagha’s kindness to 
the author and of her giving him a house in Agra. There was a nim 
tree in the grounds and Bahrám Saqqàá, his brother, got him to pat up 
a saggi-kAdna or water-house under it. Darwésh Nazir, one of the 
Saqqàü's disciples, put up a saggi-khüna at the Fort Gate, and when 
Akbar rode ont he used to take a drink, and also used to listen to 
recitations from the Saqqà's Diwün, 

P. 1026 tells a story about Akbar's sending for eighteen rupees 
of which the only point seems to be the exhibition of Mābam Anaga 
or Bagha as a sort of centre of affairs. Akbar sent a eunuch to 
Khwaja Jahan for the money. He and other officers were in attend- 
ance on Màüham Bégha, and he peevishly said to the messenger “from 


1 Blochmann, 808. 
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whose jügir shall I take it?" Mibam got over the difficulty by 
telling Takhlü, the mother of Dastam, to fetch the money from 
her Turkish waiting woman. Akbar was at this time, (968, 1561), 
devoted to the amusement of cock-fighting and in connection with 
this we are told a story about Shamsu-d-din Atka. This again is 
prefaced by a reference to Akbar's! orders that every one should shave 
their beards. Shamsu-d-din’s beard (or perhaps his hair) was not long 
but still he had not cut it in accordance with the royal orders which he 
had only received when on his way from the Panjab, Akbar remarked 
upon this, and Shamsu-d-din replied by way of jest, that his hnir had 
been longish but that when he came to Muttra, he had had it cut after 
the fashion of the Hindüs of that place. The courtiers applanded 
the joke, the point of which was its allusion to Akbar's Hindü pro- 
clivities, At this time it was the custom that every one who came 
to pay his respects, should bring a game-cock and Akbar told Shamsu- 
d-din that he must do the same. Next day Shamsu-d-din appeared, but 
without a game-cock. When however Akbar noticed this Shamsu-d- 
din replied that he had one. “ Where ?" said Akbar, and Shamsu-d-din 
answered “under my arm." Akbar signed to the attendants to search 
if this was so, and when they did so the bird set up a crow. Akbar now 
ordered a certain cock of his to be brought. “ Let it be a fighting one," 
remarked Shamsu-d-din, “for mine is famous in Labor.” When the 
royal game-cock was brought, Shamsu-d-din uncovered his and it was 
found to be a hen bird (Mükiyaün). The two birds, the cock and the 
hen, fought and Akbar was greatly delighted. 

In the end of 968, (August 1561), there was a hurricane (jikar, 
dust-storm, Vullers s.v.) in Agra and tbe bridge of boats was broken. 
A fire too broke out in the carpet-house (farüsh-khana) of Maham 
Bagha, and some of Akbar's dancing girls who lodged near it were 
burnt. The Khàán-khánan went to condole with Akbar who seemingly 
was cynical enough to say that the burning of the girls was a small 
matter (sahl ast) and that they should go and console Máham for 
the loss of her property. This is followed by a story of how Akbar 
was unable to get his horse across the river owing to one of the 
pontoons having got detached, and how Bšyazid, who is rather fond of 
blowing his own trumpet, contrived to make the horse jump across 
the gap- + 

P. 104a describes an entertainment given by the Khan-khanin 
when the guests took opium and also “coloured their teeth," (danddn 


L See Blochmann, 193 and Badiioni II, 303. Bat Biyarid's phrase is Aukm-i- 
máy-i-sar guzághtan and perhaps this means to leave tho hair loose » 
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rang kardand). Erskine supposes (in his translntion) that this is a 
euphemism for drinking wine. It may also refer to the eating of betel 
ortosmoking. Evidently it was something unusual or improper, for 
Bayazid excuses himself for joining in the teeth-colouring by saying 
that he always tried to go in for good fellowship. 

P. 105a records that Báyazid got the title of Sultüán from Akbar. 

P. 105b describes the assassination of Shamsu-d-din by Adham Khán, 
When Akbar was roused by the noise and came and saw the body and 
Adham, he called the latter künd&, (filth), or perhaps gdnd&, (sodomite), 
and struck him a blow on the ear and stunned him. (According to Abu'l- 
fazl the expression used by Akbar was “ sf of a bitch"). After 
putting Adham to death, Akbar went to Māham’s house and said to her 
“Mama, we have killed Adham.” Shortly afterwards he put hia 
uncle, Khwaja Mu'azzam to death for murdering his wife. A few days 
later Akbar had a conversation with the Ebin-khanin, and asked him 
what the people said of his reign. The Kbàu-khánán replied, “ My 
king, (may you live 120 years!) the people love you and admire your 
perfect justice in killing Adham Kbin for the murder of the Atka, and 
in putting to death Mu'agzam Sultan for murdering the daughter of 
Bibi Fatima.” His Majesty rejoined, “I have done something better 
than this; it is strange that you don’t mention it, but you know it all 
the same, though from certain considerations you don't refer to it.” 
“What thing is it," said the Khan KEhëánán, * that I know and from 
certain considerations do not speak of?" Akbar replied," What I have 
done better is this, that I have brought all the Atka's relations from 
Lahor, and have scattered them like the stars of the ‘ Daughters of 
the Bear, giving them fiefs all over Hindüstán."3 

The Memoirs now become rather tedious and uninteresting, though 
hore and there we can glean valuable information. 

At p. 108b, we haven reference to one Jabir Bardi Beg who had 
served under Bübar and had for many years been a darwésh and had 
settled in Badakhshin, He was now returning thither after visiting the 
tomb of Humàá&yün. Many pages are taken up with an account of 
Mun'im Kbin's return to Kabul and his defeat at Jalalabad. At p. 117b, 


1 The expression is dar rang-i-bandtu-n-na'gh parishin karda haryakra bañar 
gógha-i-Hindgstán jagir farmáda im, Bindtu-n-ne'th iw tho Arabio name for the 
constellation of the Great Bear whose stars stand apart and are not clastered like 
those of tho Pleiades. 

3 Probably Akbar thought that Mun'im did not refer to this act of justice or 
generosity because there was an old quarrel between Mun'im and the Atka and i& 
was oven supposed that Mun'im was the instigator of the murder. See Blochmann, 
p. 821. 
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there is a reference to one Mirza Shah, the son of Jannat-üshiyüni. 
However this is not Humàüyün but à prince of the Deccan, There is a 
long account of Abü-l-màaili. This man killed his mother-in-law, Mühnm 
Cücak, the wife of Humàáyün and mother of Muhammad Hakim. He 
was afterwards made prisoner by Sulaiman and put to death by 
Muhammad Hakim. 

P. 1226 speaks ofa woman named Agha Sarw-qad (cypress-form) 
who was formerly in the harem of Babar and was now apparently the 
wife or mistress of Mun‘im Kbàn. She came from Khan Zamin's 
camp to Mun'im's in tho capacity of a spy or go-between. 


P. 1246. Weread T Akbar's hunting elephants near Cunür, just as 
his grandfather had done. 


P, 128b. Bāyazid repairs a saf#a or portico in Benares which had 

been erected by Humüyün. 
P. 130a gives an account of one of Akbar'a meetings for religious 
debates. The mullás of Rim (mulläyän-i-rüm) are mentioned as having 
been present, and probably this means Romish priests. One Mirza 
Muflis—a kingdom-less prince, and who is said to have been an adept at 
logic,—was present and was being pressed with a question by ‘Abdu-!-lah 
Sultánpüri. His rival Shaikh ‘Abdu-n-nabi was also there, and in his 
turn propounded a question to the Prince. The latter who had not 
replied to *Abdu-l-làh's question, and was probably posed by it, (see 
Lowe's Badáüoni, 190) seems to have lost his temper and cried to 
*Abdu-n-nabi “Slave (Ghulüm-i-kor) ! be a little patient till I have 
answered the big slave, and then I will answer yon," Mirzá Muflis, (to 
whom there is a reference in Blochmann, 541), went to Mecca and died 
there in 989, (1581), and Büyazid witnessed his interment. 

P. 131a. tells of the wonderful feat of a man called Mir Faridün, 
who had some years before swallowed eighty migqüls of baras or barash 
(an intoxicating drug or drink made apparently from Indian hemp) 
and who now, to please the Khan-khanan and his friends took 140 
misqñls of the stuff. He also drank Kokndr (a preparation of opium) 
iustend of water, and yet for several nights remained in company, aud 
acted as if the drugs had no effect on him. 

P. 132a. Bayazid came to grief, very deservedly for destroying 
a Hindi temple at Benares with pillars bearing an inscription 760 
years old. He converted the building into a Madrasa, etc. Rijn 
Todar Mal was annoyed at this and got the inhabitants to complain 
against him. The result was that Bayazid lost his appointment 
and was for several years a darwésh. After somo years he became Mir 
Mal or keeper of the Seal (Blochmann VI), and subsequently he was 
made governor of Cunar 
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P. 135a. has.mention of Raja Gajpati, ( Blochmann, 399), who is 
called Raja of the country of Acina (asi?) and is said to have held 
the jagir of Büjpür and Bihiya, &c., extending over both banks of the 
Ganges, At that time he was loyal. 

P. 147a. Gives an account of Mun‘im Khan's removing his head- 
quarters from Tanda to Gaur (which Bayazid also calls Bangála), and of 
the pestilence which broke out there, He says that the nature of the 
country is such that a pestilence (wabd) breaks out there every thirty 
years (garn) and that on this occasion the plague was assisted by 
drunkenness (kaif). Mun‘im Khan was himself a victim, dying there, 
according to Báyazid on the night of Monday, 18 Rajüb 982.! On the 
same night Muzaffar, the deposed king of Gujrat, and who afterwards 
escaped and gave Akbar so much trouble, arrived at Gaur, having been 
sent there by Bayazid from Cunür according to Mun'im's orders. 
Bayazid tells how he himself went afterwards to Gaur and of the 
difficulty he had in taking charge of Mun'im's property. In this 
connection he mentions the names of two women, viz, S&ór (Sarw) 
Agha, Muntim's widow, whom he describes as a reliable woman and one 
who had been in the harem of Babar and Homayiin, and another lady who 
was the mother of Khwaja Shah Manshr, who was Mun'im's bakhehi. 
Bayazid said he had no wish after Mun'im's death to remain on active 
service. He gave up his post of governor of Cunar but held for 
a time the position of ddrdgha of the Treasury. In the beginning 
of 986, (March 1578), he got leave to go to Mecca and left for that place 
with his wife and children. He was, however, detained for two years 
in Sürat on account of a charge of malversation which was brought 
against him by his enemies. He got over this difficulty and was able 
to go to Daman, but there he had fresh troubles with the Portuguese 
and had to pay a heavy ransom before he was allowed to sail. They 
reached Aden in fourteen days and there a small boat came ont to 
them, which had been sent by Gulbadan Bégam and other ladies 
who had been to Mecca and were on their return. Báyazid sent the 
Bégams news of India, &c. He spent a considerable time in Mecca, 
and lost his wife and one of his sons there, He buried mother and 
child in one grave, and occupied it himself for one or two hours so that 
it should not be too small or narrow, He sent his other children home, 
hoping that he himself should end his days in Mecca and might be 
laid beside his wife. But he had to return to India in consequence of 
hearing that his family had been made prisoner by the Portuguese 
at Daman. He left in 990, (1582), but had to wait long in Mocha harbour 
for a favourable wind. At last the “olive season " (mausim-i-zaitüni ) 


1 It should be 983. The English date is 28rd October, 1575. 
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came and brought a wind and they were just abont to start when a 
boat called n *''£awari | (see Blochmann, 241) came in from Diu and 
reported that all Gujrat was in a blaze owing to the insurrection of 
Muzaffar. In this extremity Báyazid consoled himself and his friend 
as they were sitting in the ship's cabin (dabüs) by taking an omen from 
Hafiz, the result of which was to satisfy them that the descendants 
of Humayiin would eventually prevail. He was eight months on 
board ship and after a voyage of two months arrived at the port of 
,Küda (qr. Gódhri, or perhaps Ghoga). Bayazid was in danger here 
but ultimately escaped to Sürat. Apparently Muzaffar let him go on 
account of their old acquaintance when Mazaffar was his prisoner at 
Conair. He liked the climate of Sirat and was willing to stay there 
but his sons Sa‘adat Yar and Iftikhir who were in Akbar's service, 
wrote to him that the Emperor was expecting him. He therefore waited 
upon Akbar iu Fatbpür Sikri in the end of 992, ( December 1584), aud 
was graciously received, getting a house and the pargana of Sanñn, 
for which however he was to pay a rental of 14} lakhs. Raja Todar 
Mal did not like Bayazid and tried to screw a higher rental out of 
him. He got the pargana in partnership with his sons, and apparently 
it was not lucrative 

In 994, (1586), Bayazid was raised to the rank of a mansab of 
200! and next year he was made Steward (baküwal) and chamberlain 
(Ishaq Agha). But he was soon after attacked with paralysis and 
had to give up all his appointments. But in 998 he returned to work 
and was made a Treasury dürügha and amin. In 999 Akbar gave him 
(probably in considerntion of his bodily infirmity) permission to sit in 
the royal presence, and declared before a number of courtiers that 
Bayazid was an honest man and had served the state for nearly two 
qarn, Ge., for 60 years. The Memoirs were completed on Sunday, lst 
Ramazan, 999, (13th June, 1591), and with this statement and some 
verses the book closes. Previous to this Büvazid describes some build- 
ings that he erected at Labor, and gives an account of the distribution 
of copies of his book. 


1 He must have got further promotion for Abn'l-fazl, (Blochmann, 501), ranks 
him among the commanders of 300. Probably this was when he became Bakawal 
Bög in 995. 
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The Cafépvara Inscription of Anapga-bhima II of Orissa.— 
By NAGENDKANATIA Vasu, Editor, Vigvakósa. 


[Read Augost, 1898.] 


In my article on the copper-plate grant of Nysimha Deva IT. of 
Orissa, read in May, 1896, in our Society's meeting, I merely alluded 
to this Inscription, expressing, however, my desire to pablish it in fall 
iu a later issue. Now, compliant to that promise, I bring in my present 
article. 

This Inscription, which was first noticed in the Vicvakéga! in 1894, 
is incised on a stone-slab in the temple of Catéqvara (or Viva) at Kisna- 
pur village in the PadmapurPargana, District Cuttack,and situated nearly 
12 miles north-east from the town of Cuttack and 2 miles to the north 


of the road from Cuttack to Chandbali, On both sides of this large 


temple, there are other temples of smaller size dedicated to Krsoa- 
Radhika and Parvati, but these latter from their very appearance and 
architecture are evidently of a later period than that of Catéqvara. 
From the resemblance of architecture the temple of Cütégvara may 
be classed as coeval with other temples, built in several places of Orissa 
during the 12th and 13th centuries of the Christian era. The whole 
temple is built uniformly of basalt stone locally called baul-mald. The 
ornamental beauty and superior workmanship of the architect, are not 


a little exhibited in the temple, but much of its former beauty is, for 


want of repair, in gradual decay, The interior of this high temple is 
all dark, and now affords an unmolested habitation for innumerable bats, 
through the callous indifference of its votaries. In the sanctum of the 
temple, there is a deep excavation in which lies the Linga immerged in 
perpetual waters, save at the time of festivals when the water being 
drawn out the Linga makes its appearance. 

A few people now inhabit the village Kisnapur, and they too, for 
the most part of them, are Bhëpas, i.e., votaries to the God Cütéqvara. 
Formerly the temple of Cütóqvara had been vested with a large 


1 Seo Viqvakósa, Vol, VI, ps 229. 
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dévottara property, but the votaries had alienated a great part of it, 
aud consequently the income having greatly deteriorated, no longer are 
the offerings and ceremonies conducted in their former grand scale. 
One thousand bighas of land and 300 bharanas of paddy per year, are all 
that now exist to defray the expenses of the temple. A considerable 
sum is added to the income by the gifts from the visitors, during the 
two festivals of the Civarátri and the lunar Catardagi of the bright 
fortnight in the month of Kartika, when a vast concourse of people 
floods into the place. 

The tradition as to the origin of the temple, runs as follows :— 

The site, on which the temple of Cštëqvara now stands, was a tank. 
In the vicinity, a village school-master taught his pupils, in his little 
Cüfagülà, i.e, school. Mahidéva, the great god, himself came in the 
guise of a cifa, i.e. pupil, and began to learn with other boys. Now, all 
the other boys had to be harassed much for their school fees, and paid 
them after several demands made; but Mahddiva, the disguised cüfa 
paid even before the first demand. Moreover, he would not be prevailed 
upon to disclose his parentage even at the injunction of the school- 
master. Doubts now began to grow deep in the mind of the teacher, 
as to the identity of this extraordinary boy, and one evening he secretly 
followed the cdfa, when returning from the Cdafagala. Then to his 
great astonishment the boy came direct to the tank, and to the ecstasy 
of surprise of the beholding teacher, plunged into the waters and dis- 
appeared! The night following, the teacher was visited by Mahádsva 
in a dream and addressed to the following effect:—'"' I was hitherto ` 
learning of you with a view to reveal my greatness, go aud celebrate 
my name to the world, henceforth I shall be called Cüt&Gvara, the 
divine pupil." After this miracle, many came to study there and went 
out profound scholars. By and by, the fame of the virtue of this place 
reached the ears of the Utkala-raja, who thereupon, caused the tank 
to be filled with earth, erected the beautiful temple upon it, established 
the present Catégvara-Linga within the temple, and dedicated a vast 
property towards its maintenance. Faas 
^ — Tn this temple, we find an inscribed slab, bearing the inscription of 
Anagga-bhima II of Orissa, which forms the subject-matter of my 
present article.. On the 7th of November, 1893, I went there with my 
friend Artatrága Migra of Manda, to visit the temple of Catéqvara. 
The votaries at our request brought the inscribed slab out of the temple 
and placed it upon the outer door. The darkness of the night was then 
fast approaching upon us, aud I hurriedly took some rubbings of the 





inscription in pencil Subsequently, however, auother set of tracing of 
‘the same has reached my hand. | 
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The size of this slab is 32:5" x 22", The average size of the letters 
is 2" x The Inscription is in 25 lines, running through the entire 
length of the slab leaving a margin only of 1} inches on all sides. The 
letters belong to the ancient Bengali type of Kutila character, and 
resemble much the characters of the Mëghëçvara Inscription published 
in this Journal for 1897, and those of the Brahméovara Inscription, 
published in our Society's Journal, by Mr. Prinsep.! 

The Inscription was written by a poet named Bhšskara, the princi- 
pal object of it being to record the erection of a Civa temple (of 
Citécvara) by Ananga-bhima II. 

The language is high-flown Sanskrit and generally correct. 

As regards orthoyraphy;—the letter b is throughout denoted by 
the sign for v; p, y and v nre sometimes doubled with the saperscript 
sign r, e.g. in lines 2, 3 and 4. A curious mistake is committed in line 
16, where thaddiggajah is written for yaddiggajah. 

Opening with the words “rm adoration to Çiva,” the Inscription 
first invokes the ocean as the abode of Visgu and the birth-place of the 
Moon, who adorns the crest of Mnahadava, It then glorifies the family 
of Codagayga born in the lunar dynasty, and gives the following list of 
Kings:—(1) Cédaganga, (2) his son Ananga-bhima I., (3) his son 
Rajéndra (Rüjarüja), and (4) his son Ananga-bhima II., together with 
the names of two distinguished ministers, namely Govinda of the Vatsa 
Gotra and the" renowned Visnu, the terrible foe of the Muhammadan 
ruler Tumghána (Tughril-i-tughan Khan)? 


Transcript. 


L. 1. @ नमः शिवाय | 
स यस्मिन्‌ मैनाकः स्मरति जनकक्रोडललितं 
यदन्तः Stare: अयति उटष्जामाढपदवों | 
सुरेभ्यस्तन्मत्यव्यसनमनुञ्रूय व्यधित य- 
sauia सोयञ्जयति afe- 
L. 2. तामेकसुभगः ॥ [1] 
 तस्मादभ्द्धि्नथमादधानः 
कलानिधिव्विश्वविलो चनानां à 
i J. A, 8. B., Vol. VIT, Plate XXIV. 
8 See Tabagdt-i- Nigiri, pp. 740-63, and my article on the copper-plate grant of 


Nrairhha Dëvn IL, J. A. 8. B., Vol, LXV, Pt, I, pp. 233-34. 
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यमप्पंयामाख gargo- 
H मुरारिसुकुटे qufe ॥' [2] 

भ्यूपास्तस्माद भूव व्विर्हमरख मरो pq स LETE E 

eut- 
L. 8. तिल्लालावलो एप्रतिभटकरटिस्द्यान दानप्रवन्धाः | 

येबाडोत्तिप्रवाहैः प्रतिपदमुदयतृस्व हुनो सक सौ on- 

wawata लिः कत्तयति जलधिस्तानि लोौंलायितानि i? [3] 

wur विशदयञ्ाखा- 
L. 4. wremyfesta- 

amani गर शितनोर्ज्जगातिसाविव भूब à 

दष्पादाम दिपमदनदोतोरयंसंन्यासिनों य- 
fafaa ufamuemu: प्रापिता मोकच्ञलच्यौं ४ 4) 
धम्मिल्ल॑ं कर्पक्कवे कलितवान प्रागेव À- 
L. 5. fx fera: 
स्मेराम्ंतर कि तेन aver afea: | 

चक्रे देश्विधू >गयस्तनतटो lal मुक्तसुक्ताः पुरः 

पच्या दु axaafean मद प्रस्थन्दिगणस्टलोौः +* [5] 

यत्कह्लो लित मण्डलायकुटिफ्ताटो प सह · ' , 
L. 6. रत्साध्व से - 

यं दाबप्रकरप्र्ारतरलेः afifa: पार्थिव: | 

चण्डांग्यो दिदि Ramae निर्भिद्य तस्मन्दुना 

अन्ये जिर्देतिगब्बिंतेस्मुस्हलो गिर्व्बा असो मारखः ॥ 6) 
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L. 8. अयगवोमियपास्थ मानों 
गोविन्द conta वत्सकुले दिजेन्द्रः | 
aw: क Uu afgan यदखावनेन 
साम्नाज्यभाग्वचने विदधे ita: ॥' [8] 
सेवानलप्रतिमकोपतिकेञ्चपाद्म- ° 
शेवालव fig faree- 
L. 9. T नखराजहसाः | 
यत्पाद पङ्गञउट अमिणः स्वपल्ति 
राजेन्द्र इस्थजनि तेन ततः feror: s [9] 
mA तमनगक्कभीमन्टपलिं यस्य प्रतापानलः 
ufr | 
व्यादायेनमह निशं यदि घना ufo धारौकरुा 
नाशाः पुरयितुं तथापि विजयो यद्दानकेलिक्रमः ॥* (10) 
Sete विमलोकरोति यदि तत्को त्तिसु urerai नो 
wu चेत्‌ विशठन्ति 
L. 11. awufmawt धिष्मौक्तिकानां ww: | 
° यत्‌ पादाजनखट्युतिव्यतिकरे d arfafuqaqsrq 
प्रत्यर्थिक्षितिपालभालफलके कः vzaarw: ॥ [11] 
तस्याथ च्तितिपालभालवड़मोगिदाल 
L. 12. पादाकूच्ते 
* विंष्यविष्शुशिवापरः - ` साचियमव्याच्त | j ' 
शेतच्छचप्रातानि qe यशसा निर्म्माय कि waw 
साम्नाज्यं जिकलिकृजाथन्टपतेरेकातपत्रों छतम्‌ ॥ [12] 
ये याताः weal 
L. 13. श्माकशणणिरस्मन्यस्तशस्ताः qut 
Wap दु्द मदो उिासरसिकेरुत्स्वातस्कद्रेः fans । 
| area geateafy न चिरादाखाद्य frat पदं 
x wim निर्भरनिर्दतिप्रणणितां u- 


! Moire, Vasunta-tilaka | and of the nosi vere. 
8 Metre, Q&rdála-vikridita ; and of the next (ve vorsos. 
M: J. 1, 41 
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L. 14. afun: wifi: ॥ [ 13] 
विश्याडेरधिसोमभौमतटिनी कुश्चे तटेम्मोनिधे 
विष्णवि ष्णश्सावसाविति भयाक्षेतन्दिशाः पश्यतः i 
साम्राज्यं सपरिश्रमेण न तथा वेंखानसाना मिदं 
fad 
L. 15. विध्यामयं यथा परियातं तुम्‌घाणएव्वौप तेः ॥ [14] 
करठो त्तसितसायकस्य सुभटानेकाकिनो निश्नतः 
किं ब्रमो यवनावनोन्द्समरेः तत्तस्य stew | 
यस्यालोकनकोतुकव्यस नि- 
L. 16. नां व्योसाकूनेनाकिना- 
मखप्रेरनिभेषडत्तिभिर्भन्नेत्रेर्मषानुत्सवः ॥ [15] 
area पर्तिः स्फरन्ति रूयः स्वेलन्ति थब्गजा * 
def पथिप॒ण्डरोकपट चेदि कचक्रमा- 
L M. क्रम्यते | 
सम्बासः कटके मोलिष॒ पदन्धासः कुलच्याभ्रतां 
वद्धा चच न काचिदुत्‌कलपतेः साम्नाज्यलक्यों mta? ॥ [16 | 
च्यापोठं कियदम्बस्जि'यदय स्वः सोधमेतत्‌ कियत्‌ 
(दिक्चकक किय- 
L. 18. देतदेव कलय त्रह्मायटखणड कियत्‌ । 
are Ta तनोति यञ्च चर्यां यजेदमामोंदते 
wa weufa यज्ञ वा निवसति खच्छन्दमेतद्‌ uut [17] 
सपनतनयामभ्यादक्तेवतंसयितुं fura: 
कुवलयकुल- 








L. 19. 





कराठो त्तसेन fasafa ue: | 
विचकिलंवनोत्सके भ्टक़ोविदनाजिनं स्वन | 
जगति feared तदा यञ्रोमरिः' ॥ [18] 


3 Motre, Sragdhars. 
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L. 20. 


L. 21. 


L. 22. 


L. 28. 


L. 24. 





शबहेममभूमोौम्रतः | 
विलासवसतोऽट्टातं कलयता वलारातिना 
घ्चोवदनवारिजे तरुलिताः ga लोलं urs ॥ [19] 
qani सरसां sasa इतस्त्ेनाङ्किता यत्तट- 
स्मेराम्भोजगभोौरग- 

भे कुह र ध्वस्ताध्व खेदो म्भयः | 
व्यन्तःसौरमसारुग्रौकरमयेः पाथेयमारे रु मौ 


मन्दंमन्द्मनुव्रजन्ति पश्चिकानाम्बोधिवेलानिजा” ॥ [20] 


व्यान्वो च्ति्ोकुटिलमेच्ञत यं werg- 
यस्य ज्यौ वद्नतास्त- 

रसर चुचुम्ब | 
खेर wp faswrx वार्त्ता 
यं दण्रनोतिरपि नि्मरमालिलिङ्ग a [21] 
उदयदोबादपथप्रवत्तंन- 
रुखलड्गलो निश्चृतिदृ ्टिविभ्नमेः | 
चकार तज प्रतिपत्तिसम्य- 

zT- 
a? पुराणानि पुननवानि ay [22] 
कनककलसभार भारयामास भास्वा- 
नञनि रुजनिजानि स्काटिकः पय कुम्भः | 
ध्वजपटचटुलओरयंज च व्योमगक्का 
विश्चितममुनेद धाम 
कामान्तकस्य  ॥ [23] 

चिसवनभयश्रान्तिङ्गततेमेकायाबन्त ° 
झलजयमिव यावत्‌ quu uer eT | 
सद्नमिदमु दञ्चत्पे य एञ्जप्रतिर्ा - 
fae कलयतु तावदोयताञ्च प्रशस्तिः ॥ [24] 
लोक- 


1 Motre, Prthvi. * Matro, Vangasthavila, 


2 Metre, Qirdila-vikridita. 


5 Metre, Vasanta-tilaka, 6 Not clear. 


idu SE EY oe 
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5 Metro, Malini; and of the noxt verse, 
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L. 25. xe saf यशो यरौयं 
विद्याखतु्द st न gafa यस्य बुद्धि! । 
मन्चन्तराण्यपि चतुरङ्ग यस्य gf- 
ने स्लानिमेति ख कविः किल भास्करोऽस्याः ॥ ¦ [25] 


Translation. 


Om! adoration to Civa! 

Verse l. Hail to the Ocean, tho sole lord of all the rivers, where 
the mount Mainaka is enjoying the pleasures of the paternal lap of the 
Himalayas, where even the lord of Laksmi himself lives as a son-in-law 
iu his father-in-law's house, and who has undergone that process of 
churning as a svadha sacritice.* 

V.2. From that ocean was born the moon, the wonder of all eyes, 
the love for whose virtues procured him a place in the eye of Murari 
and on the crest of Parari. 

V.3. From the moon was born a race of kings, the blazing fire of 
whose prowess stopped the rutty streams on the foreheads of tho 
elephants of their adversaries in the field of battle; swelled by the 
streams of their fame, the sea, heaved up at every moment and thus 
enjoying the pleasures of the companionship of tle heavenly river 
Mandakini, still displays those sports in wavy frolics. 

V.4. In the line of these sovereigns of renown, the radiant halo 
of the person of Narahari incarnated itself as King Cédaganga, whose 
sword used to give deliverance to the hostile kings, when they turned, 
80 to say, Sannyásins on the banks of the sacred river, which flowed 
from the oozings of the elephants in fury of war. 

V.5. Who, in the battle-fields, used to clutch with the palm of 
his hands, first the locks of the goddess of fortune of his adversaries, 
and then his sword; who first deprived the breasts of the wives of hia 
enemies, of their pearls, and then deprived the temples oozing juice of 
rut, of the unruly and maddened elephants, of their pearls. 

V.6. When the hostile kings, frightened by the sharpened arrows 
of the leader of the noisy army obtained deliverance by his arrows 
it seemed, as if, to avenge their wrongs, these kings proud of their 
deliverance, were penetrating through the reign of the sun which travels 
in the sky and which resembled the king in his fiory character. 


1 Metre, Vasanta-tilaka. 3 a 
3 Bvadhà moans oblation offered to the Pitrs or spirits of doccasod ancestors. 
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V.7. His son was Ananga-bhima, who remained untouched by 
the ink-like sea of sin of the Kali-yugn ;; who obtained possession of the 
empire not by taking to any conspiracy ora host of elephants but by 
the mere love of other kings, 

V.8. Govinda, who was superior to other Brihmans, took his 
birth in the Vatsa Gotra, The Vēdas voluntarily served him, £e, he 
obtained a great proficiency in the study of Vidas. This is nota great ` 
glory on his part, as the king appointed him to bear the burden of the 
whole empire. 

V. 9. From him (sc, Ananga-bhima) King Rajéndra (i.e. Rajarája) 
took his birth, the nail-like swan of whose feet-lotus slept soundly on 
the moss-bed of locks of those hostile kings, who bowed down to him 
in submission. 

V. 10, Whose son was called Ananga-bhima, whose bounty 
triumphs, even if the golden Suméra be melted by the fire of prowess and 
the clouds take up the melted gold and rain constantly to drench the 
quarters nnd slake the thirst of the needy, those showers of rain can 
never satisfy, but his bounty always satisfied the desires of all those 
who received it from him. 

V. 11. Whose fame, when it whitens the Heaven, Earth and the 
Nether worlda, wipes away the. glory of the heavenly Ganges which 
consists in her pure whiteness; whose praises when uttered by the throat 
makes nway with the usefulness of the garland of pearls, the lustre of 
the nails of whose feet was tlie crown of hostile kings, who did not any 
more feel the necessity of wearing a turban on their head. 

V.12. Whose toea slept (like the domesticated birds) on the fore- 
head of kings, which were, as it were, the tops of houses; whose 
ministry was accepted by Visnu (a Brahmin) who appeared like a 
second Visnu, whose fame unified the empire of the kings of three 
Kalingas. 

V.13. Of the hostile kings, they that sought his protection nt the 
very beginning of the combat, without shooting even an arrow, and they 
that, confident of the overwhelming strength of their mighty hands, 
raised their swords, it is strange that both these classes of adverse 

kings obtained, before long, the eternal happiness by gaining the feeb 
of Visnu, ie, those that died in the field went to heaven and there 
obtained final emancipation at Viggu's feet, aud those that sought 
protection were very glad to appear before the minister Visgu and at 
. his feet established peace. 

V. 14. The Vaikhünnsas could not even by their most austere 
penance comprehend the omnipresence and all-pervadingness of ४180७ to 
the extent to which the idea was realised by the Tumghüna King (i.e., 
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Tughril-i-Toghan Khan), when he began, apprehending Visnu here and 
there, to look around through extreme fear, while fighting on the banks 
of the Bhima, at the skirts of the Vindhya hills and on the sea-shores, 

V.15. What more shall I speak of his heroism! He alone fonght 
against the Muhammadan King, and applying arrows to his bow, killed 
many skilful warriors, Even the gods would assemble in the sky to 
obtain the pleasure of seeing him with their sleepless and fixed eyes. 

V.16. Whose innumerable elephants and horses frolicked in all 
directions; whose white umbrellas when carried on the roads cover- 
ed all the quarters; who lived in Kajaka and trampled over the heads 
of the principal kings, wherever any work of the imperial goddess 
of fortune of the King of Utkala had not made its progress. 

V.17. Think for a moment, how small is the earth to hold his 
fame, of what extent is the sky to spread his fame; how small is the 
vault of heaven again where to give a free scope to it; how small is tho 
horizon where his fame rests like a garland, and how small is the whole 
universe to contain his fame. 

V.18. All the universe being whitened by his fame, Mabüdeva 
takes Yamuna (mistaking her for the Ganges) up to adorn his crest, 
the fair ladies hold the blue water lilies (now white) in their 
नव 0 87 x es nomi) ni ow ela ar dm E की हाह a quM, etis 

V.19. On the shores of the sea, which are the favourite of 
Purusottama, he created several Golden-mountains (Suméru) by the 
performance of the Tuld-purusa gift; and by erecting there hundreds 
of comfortable pleasure-houses attracted even Indra's eyes which were 
fixed at the lotus-like face of Caci. 

V.20. He constructed several roads with hundreds of ponds, here 
and there, about them. The sea-breezes coming to these tanks rested 
for a while on the bed of the blooming lotuses and thereby after refresh- 
ing themselves of the fatigue of the journey, and bearing provisions of 
aqueous particles, fragrant with the sweet scents of the lotuses, floating 
in them, followed the travellers. 

V.21. Whom Logic saw with side-long looks, whose lotus-like 
face the Vēdas kissed, at whose heart the news roamed voluntarily; 
and whom the doctrine of administration of justice embraced heartily. 

V. 22. He, who was rich in reputation, renewed with his clear 
sight into the Vēdas, all the Puranas now destined to be directed in the i 
wrong ways through the gross-blunder of the exponnders of them. 

V.93. He built this temple to Civa the destroyer of Kiama. The 
sun supports its golden pinnacle, the moon himself is its crystal jar full 
of water, and the beauty of the banner of its spire is the heavenly river 
Mandakini. | 
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V.94. As long as the principal mountains do heave themselves up 
the sea, and thereby protect the three worlds, so long do their temple 
proclaim the fame of its consecration here and sing the eulogy. 

V.25. The poet Bháskara composed this eulogy whose fame could 
not be measured by the fourteen worlds, whose intellectual powers were 
not satisfied even with the study of the fourteen branches of learning, 


und whose pithy sayings are not to be depreciated even in fourteen 
manvantaras. 





f 
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A 


The date of the Jagannātha Temple in Puri, Orissa — By Banu MONMONAN 
Cuaknavagri, M.A, B.L., Deputy Magistrate, Gaya, Bengal 


[Read August, 1898.] 


LI 
®, 


The great temple of Jagannütha nt Puri is widely known in India; 
but nothing definite is known about the time of its erection, Touching 
this point I adduce below some arguments based on recently discovered 
inscriptions. 

The Gangavarbça copper-plates of Orissa contain the following 
important passage! :— 

पादौ यस्य धरुान्तरोच्तमखिलं नाभिस्तु सत्वा feu: 
sta नेचयगं स्वौच्यगलं मूर्दापि च द्यौरसौ | 
प्रासादं परुघोत्तमस्य न्टपलिः को नाम कर च्ञम- 


स्तस्येत्थाद्यन्टपेशपेच्तितमयं wu WHAT ॥ j 
लष्यौजन्मम्टइं पयोनिधिर्सौ संभावितस्य fafa- 
aT wife ware yous इति च्तौरान्धिवासााद्धुवं i 
fafa: पुरुषोत्तमः प्रमुदितस्तद्धासलाभाडमा 
Greg uw qe terea प्रमोदान्विता ॥ 
Translation :— 
है “What king can be named that could erect a temple to such a 


god as Purugdttama, whose feet are the earth, whose navel the entire 
sky, whose ears the cardinal points, whose eyes tho sun and moon, and 


whose head that heaven (above)? This task which had been hitherto 4 
neglected by previous kings, was fulfilled by Gangëgvara, X 
“Tho ocean is the birth-place of Laksmi, so thinking in his father- E 


in-law's house (the ocean) Visou lodged with some shame, though ho š 
a... Journal, Asiatic Society Bengal, Vol. LXIV, (1895), p. 139; Journal, Vol. 
LXV p. 240. idea and vory similes of text 

aa far back as Rgrêda (X, 00, 13-4) | 
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got full adoration. Thus ashamed, the god Purnsóttama was glad to 
get this new house; and Lakgmi, too, gladly preferred living in her 
husband's now honge to living in her father's houke.”’ 

This passage showa that— 

(1) n great temple was erected in Orissa dedicated to Parusdttama, 

(2) that it was erected by order of Gangigvars alias Cidaganga,and 

(3) that, ib was erected on or near the sen-conat. ; 

Purusóttamna is another name of Jagannáütha, whose Kséttra and 
Máhatmyn ure still called Parnsóttama-Kaéttra and Parusottama-Mábát- 
mya. The description thus leaves no doubt that the temple erected by 
Códagarga can be no other than the preseut temple of Jagannathan. 

Codagayun, however, ruled long, for nearly seventy years. His 
anomtment (abhisska) took place formally in 999 Çak» (17th February, 
1078 A.D.). But he is believed to have practically ruled from two years 
back, 997 Cakn, so far as the numerous inscriptions quoted in Dr. 
Haltzsch's Epigraphical Report of 1895-96 (particularly those of Mn- 
khalingam) can berelied on. Similarly, if the date of Vajrahnasta s acces- 
sion be taken as960Caka, then Códagnagza, his grandson, came to the throne 
in 997 Çaka (9604-29 4- 8),? or 1075-6 A.D. Orissa has been specifically 
described in the inscriptions to have been conquered by Codaganra* 
Consequently the temple of Jagannütha must have been begun to be 
constructed several years after his conquest. When the Orissan conquest 
took place is not known, but at least 8 or 10 years might be reasonably 
assumed to have elapsed before it was taken possession of. We thns 
arrive at the anterior limit of 1085 A.D., as the date before which the 
temple of Jagannatha conid not have been built by Codagangn. 

The posterior limit can be arrived at only indirectly. In the 
Govindapura inscription of Gaya edited by Prof. Kielliorn, it is said — 


गत्वा औपुरुषोत्तमं [भग]वयोह्कद्यः प्रतिसझापद 
पारावारतटे पटीयसि लसचन््रस् हानेहु सि । 

सर्वस्वं विततार तर्पितपिढस्तोमः करोछ्लासिते- 
eu fufwazr wife विधोः साह्वाव्यमाप क्षाणं ॥' 


Translation :— 
“Pleasing with his good fortune and youth, and a person of 


good renown, Mandratha went to the sacred Purnsóttama, and on the 


s Epigraphia Indien, Vol, IV, p, 190; Professor Kielhorn has thrown donbte on 
the English equivalent arrived at (see his note on the covering page 3, Vol, IV, 
pt V). | 

5 Ind. Ant, VoL XVIII, p. 160; J. A. S. B., Vol. LXIV, p. 139. 
+ Ep. Ind, Vol. 11, p. 334; for tranalntion sco p. 339. 
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noisy shore of the sea gave away his wealth in charit y at the time of 
an eclipse of the bright moon; (and) gladdening his ancestors with the 
water thrown from his hands, he for a moment obtained the fellowship 
of the moon, eclipsed at full-moon time.” 

This inscription is dated 1059 Caka or 1137-38 A.D. It was com- 
posed by one Gangadhara, son of Mandrntha. The extract shows that 
the composer's father paid a visit to Purusóttama, and gave gifts on the 
shore of the sea. This visit may be presumed to have taken place 12 
or 15 years back from the date of the inscription, or about 1122-25 
A.D. The Purusóttama-Kssitra and necessarily the temple must have 
existed by that time, and must have attained considerable fame to - 
deserve such specific mention. Thirty to thirty-five years might be 
allowed for this sanctity and the temple can be fairly supposed to have 
existed by (1125-35 or) 1090 A.D. 

That the Ksettra aud the temple existed before the end of the 
eleventh century receives some corroboration from another inscription. 
In the Nagpur pracasti of the Mālava rulers I find the following 
pussage:— 


देवासौ पुरुषोत्तमः ख भगवानाश्यिखिये यः श्रिया 

येनेदं बलितैरिबन्धविधिना fam समाञ्वासितं | 

येनाधारि वसुन्धरेति sua: सानन्दमन्दाच्ततां à 
यस्य प्राच्यपयो निधौ बुधजनेव्याजस्तुतिः प्रस्तुता |" 


Translation by Prof. Kielhorn :— 


" Near the eastern ocean clever men thus artfully proclaimed 
his praise, while he, pleased, looked on bashfully: ‘O lord, it was the 
holy Purusóttama to whom fortune resorted, who relieved the universe 
by subduing the enemy Bali, and who supported the earth.’” 

The king referred to is Lakgma Déva of Malava, and the verse 

extracted is one of several describing his digvijaya. The verses 
preceding this refer to the invasion of East India, and the imme- ' 
diately preceding verse 43 refers to his conquest of Anga and Kalinga, 
while the immediately succeeding verse 45 refers to the eastern ocean, 
The allusion to the “ holy Purusóttama " in the extract, and its juxta- 4 
position with Anga, Kalinga and the enstern ocean points clearly to f 
the Purugóttamn-Kesttra and consequently its temple. The inscription 
ia dated Samvat 1161 or 1104-5 A.D. Hence the Purusóttama temple 
would have existed some time before this, or say circa 1090 A.D. 





I # Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p. 187; for translation see p. 193 
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To resume, the above discussion is intended to establish the 
ing conclusions :— s 
(1) that the present temple of Jagannátha was boilt mu 
orders of Coódaganra of Ganga dynnaty "T 
| (2) that it existed by about 1090 A.D. and might have been bui 6 . 
h between 1085-90 A.D 
) (3) that the conquest of Orissa took place very early in the reig 
| Codazanga, probably in the first decade of his reign (1075-1085 A. 5 RE 
| The above arguments are not conclusive, but in the absence of 
positive proof from any recorded inscriptions, they appear to me to carry 
much weight. HN w 
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Noles on the language and literature of Orissa, Parts III and IV. —By 
Banu M. M. CHAKRAVARTI, Deputy Magistrate, Gaya. 


[Read December 1897. | 
Pant III. ORIYA SONGS AND RELIGIOUS POEMS. 


In Part If. I have given some glimpses of the Sanskrit com- 
positions in Orissa during the medieval Hindu rule. The vernacular 
compositions began to flourish from the close of this Hindu rule. 
This change was bronght on through various causes. The first cause 
lay in the study of Sanskrit itself. Sanskrit drifted more and more 
from the colloquial speeches, and a study of the Sauskrit language 
came to mean years of hard labour. The eluborate and minute 
analysis and classification of Sanskrit grammars and rhetorics proved 


a heavy burden for ordinary readers, and the study of Sankrit litera- 


ture became more and more unpopular among the leisured classes. 
If reading of Sanskrit works was found to be troublesome, the writing 
of works in that language was found to be still more so. The non- 
Biühmin scholars continued to study Sanskrit literature on account 
of its high cultivation, but for compositions they turned their attention 
to the simple and familiar vernacular. 

In Orissa this tendency was aided by its close connexion with 
Télingünü. By the 14th and 15th centuries the language of Talingana, 
i.e, the Tēlngu, had been well developed and an abundant Telugu 
literature had been produced. Through trade and throngh dynastic 


influences, Téluga songs, Telugu poems and Telugu grammars came 


to be well known in the southern part of Orissa, The leisured classes 


‘saw that the vernaculars were capable of being well-developed, and 


jn this respect T@luga literature served as an excellent model. Thus 


a number of the non-Brahmin scholars took to cultivation of their 
spoken speeches. 
~ L Parts 1 and TI are published ín Journal Part 1, 1897, 
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Vaisnavism, The sanctity of Pari attracted a considerable number 
of devotees, and several maths of Hümünuja and other) sects sprang 
up on its wands. About 1510 A.D. Caitanya, the grent Vaisgavite 
apostle of Bengal, first visited Orissa, and later on settled in Puri, 
Hero he gathered a considerable following and by and by came to 
exercise much influence. Though a good Sanskrit scholar, he aimed 
to impart his religious instructions through the vernacalars, With the 
Pagdits he argued in Sanskrit, but to the laity he preached in their 
spoken dialect. His disciples came chiefly from the lower classes, and 
carried out this practice of vernacular preaching more extensively. In 
this way religion which had hitherto been a strong prop of the mono- 
polising Sanskrit learning, ceased to be so. In contradistinction to 
Brahmins, grew up a body of Vaispava gurus and mahantas whose 
influence gradually increased over the land, and with whose increasing 
influence the vernaeulars came more and more to the front. The 
Vnisnava devotees translated the Sanskrit religious works, composed 
new devotional poems, and by sapkirtans and vernacular songs con- 
siderably developed the power of the vernaculars. To the Vaisnavites 
are due almost all the early vernacular compositions both in Orissa and 
in Bengal. 

Another cause for the change lay in the overthrow by the 
Mahomedans of tho paramount Hindu power. In 1568 A.D. the 
last independent Hindu king Télingà Makunda Deva was defeated and 
killed ; and Orissa was overrun by the victorious army of Sulaiman 
Kerani of Bengal, From that year for nearly two centuries Orissa 
remained subject to the Mahomedan rule, first under Pathans and 
next under the Maghals. On the transfer of the supreme power the in- 
fluence of the Brahmins and of the Sanskrit language received a check. 
The Hindu religion itself lost the powerfal sapport of the ruling power. 
In the towns the Persian and the Persianised Hindi (Urdü) éame into 
vogue. They showed the people that Sauskrit was not the only highly 
cultivated tongue in India. Hence a certain amount of freedom was 
produced which was favourable to the cultivation of vernacalars. In 
the towns aud in the courts of petty Hindu chiefs many turned their 
attentions to compositions in Oriya. 

To summarise, the difficulties of compositions in the dead Sanskrit, 
the example of the early developed Telugu, the influence of Vaigpnvism 
aud the supersession of the Hindu rule by the Mahomedans—all tended 
to swell the tide in favour of the vernacolars. Original Sanskrit works 
by the Oriyüs practically ceased. From the 16th century downwards, 
one finds no real Sanskrit compositions by non-Brahmins. Even among 
the Brahmins the writers confined themselves chiefly to fiküs or ex- 
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planatory notes on Sanskrit classics, Small pieces, such as Gundicà- 
tijaya or Gundicd-campu (description of Jagannathn's car festival), or 
Hasydrmava (collection of comic verses) hardly deserve the name of 
works. Gradually even this Sanskrit scholarship declined and Bráhmins 
fairly well acquainted with Sanskrit classics or philosophy grew smaller 
in number. Young students were obliged to go to Benares for studying 
Sanskrit grammar or Vēdānta philosophy, or to Nadiyü in Bengal for 
studying Nyāya or logic. 

It should not however be understood that because compositions 
in Sanskrit dwindled, Sanskrit language itself ceased to influence. 
Both Télagu aud Urdü did not escape the influence of Sanskrit study, 
and so could make no change other than a general inclination towards 
the use of the vernaculars. The vehicle of expression alone changed ; 
the intellectual atmosphere underwent no great change. Sanskrit 
classics, specially the later ones such as the Naisadhiya and the 
Cicupüla-vadha were considered models to be closely imitated; while 
Sanskrit grammars and rhetorica supplied the rules of elegant com- 
positions in Oriya. Thus whether in versification or in the senti- 
ment underlying them, in the outer forms or in the inner ideas of Oriya 
poetry Sanskrit continued to dominate. At the time of discussing the 
later Oriya poets, this preponderating influence of Sanskrit classics and 
rhetorics will be more fully seen. 

The earliest compositions in Oriya were 

(A) Songs or 
(B) Translations of the Sanskrit religious works. 

These are generally in poetry. Certain prose works, such as 
Madalaé Paiji or the chronicles of the Jagannatha temple and Vampavalis 
or genealogies of royal families had been begun from old time. They 
have however no literary merits and their historical value I will treat 
at the end of this article. 


SONGS. 

Songs are the articulations of man's heart deeply moved, and are 
as common to the civilised ns tothe savage. They are based on a 
single sentiment, or a single incident, and do not require long conti- 
nuous thinking. Hence they precede serious compositions, and take 
their birth from the early childhood of a language. Oriya could not have 
been nn exception, and Oriya songs must have been current from an 
early period. The earlier songs are lost. 'The only song which I am 
inclined to think as pre-Malomedan is Késabu K6-ili (केशव कोइव्ठि) of 
Markanda Dasa. This is known widely in Orissa, und is taught to 
children in the püáfAgalàs From its wide popularity it would appear 
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to be more than three hundred years old. Hunter's list! puts ita date 
as 500 years old; but the reasons for this conclusion are not given. 
The song ia based on an incident of the Bhügavata. Çri-Krẹņa had 
gone to Mathura leaving his mother Yngoda. Yagods felt unhappy at 
the separation and poured out her grief addressing the cuckoo. The 
verse runs easy, and the subject—a mother's lamentation for her absent 
son—appeala to Indian hearts, No wonder therefore that the song is 
so popular in Orissa, 

The other songs in current use are much Inter ; but from the worka 
of the chief Oriya poeta the names of several earlier songs can be traced. 
These songs passed into favourite tunes, and came to be thus noticed, 
Among the ‘oldest may be named Rukmani Cautisa (wfs चौ चौतिशा।* 
Madhupa Cautisā (RYT चौलिशा) and Biprasimha Cautisa foarte 
wifi ).2 Several other old songs are quoted as tunes by Upendra Bhajan 
aud in the Bicitra Rümàáyaga.* It ia a matter of regret that most of 
these songs are now known only by their names. 


| Hunter’s Orissa, Vol. IT, App. IX, p. 206. Here Mirkanda Dasa is credited 
wrongly with the authorship of another song—Gyanddaya Ké.-ili. This song 
wan really composed by Lokanithn Dian, n disciple of one Trilécana, and is much 
lator. It denla with the mystical doctrines and symbols of Yoga, and some of the 
stanzas are really creditable, e.g. 


way ज्योति दुआर | 
यि विले निराकार | 
व्योतिपरे ज्योति गोप्य | 
यामिनो पादि जळ अच्छि दोप स्लो । 
waa करि आबु येवे | 
मे ga योगों reg तेये स्लो RCI 
i ominous is the door to the universe where shineth the formless. Light unto 


light darkening, behold, the lamp is burning the whole night. Watch ye with care, 
then age after age ye can bo a Yogi [26 ]." 

3 Dinakrsma Disa's Rasakallója, 25th Chindn; Upérdra Bhafja's Baidéhisa- 
bi]iaa, 46th Chanda, 

s Mathurá Mangala, 5th Chanda for Madhupa; and for Biprasimhn, see Mathura 
Mangala 27th nnd 3000 Chindas, Upéndra Bhanjs's Baidéhisabilisa, 45th Chanda. 

è Upéndra Bhaüja mentions Jadusirnha Gautisš (qfy चोलिशा), Baidéhisa- 
bilssn, 43rd Chünda; Harhsadüta Cantis& (aga wife) Baid. Bil. 44th Ch. ; 
Gópajibana Contin (मोपजौबन चोतिशा) Do. 47th Ch.; Chapó-i (ware) 
Rasnpafienka Ist Paficakn. Similarly in the Bicitra BRamaynun one comes Across 
Ba Cantisa (या चोलिशा) Adyakinds 16th Ch.; “Calvi Ratha” (“wag रथ”) 
AyOdhyà Ka, lith Ch.; " Kusumn Saurava " ( “कुसुम सौरभ) Aranyaka Ka, 17th 
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The existing songs begin with those of Upendra Bhanja. Many of 
the later songs are now being compiled nnd printed. Abont e 
hundred such songs have now been published referrable to some 7O or 80 
authors, Among them the most prominent authors nre Upendra Bhafija, 
Sadananda Kavisüryvabrahmá, Makunda Deva, Banamali Dasn, Raja 
Jagadéva, Gopalakrsna and an unnamed chief calling himself Asta- 
durgānätha (or owner of eieht forts). The first two nuthors will ba 
separately noticed in Part IV, Makunda Deva appears to be the king 
of Khorda who was imprisoned by the British for the Khordü rebellion 
of 1804. Raja Jngaddéva was of Parla Khemdi, District Ganjüm ; but his 
name I do not find in Mr. Sewell's list of Khémdi kings, Banamali . 
Dasa and Gopalakysnn were two Brahmins who appeared from their 
songs to have been devout Vaignavas. 

Excluding from consideration the recent ones, the Oriya songs are 
mostly Cautisüs, that is in four or more couplets, Occasionally they are 
either Chündas (like the ordinary poems)? or Chapóis (in six couplets), 
or Bélis® As a rule, the songs deal with incidents of Radha and 
Krsna. Loves of human lovers and mistresses nre rarely treated, and 
then the author is most likely of a royal family like Upendra Bhaija. 

This exclusiveness in the treatment of the subject-matter originated in 
the paramount influence of Vaisnavism and is noticenble not simply in 
songs but also in the other classes of poetry as I will point out later on. 

The songs while mostly devoted to Radha and Krena, deal not with 
their plensures but with their pains and describe either the pnngs of new- 
born love or the pangs of separation from the beloved. Rüdhà and Krena ` 
have been reduced to human level, and even of this anthropomorphised 
love, not the spiritual but the physical aspect, is generally dwelt upon. 
Several of these songs are composed in the true lyric vein, but as they 
generally contain descriptions of acts and feelings which would not be 


and Uttara Ka, 39th Ch.; Urdhaba Contist (waw चौतिशा) Tanki Kā. 4th Ch.; ` 
“ Kotii Gondica” (“कोटाइ गष्डिचा””) Lanka Kā. 6rh and 40th Ch.; Nandaba-i 
Cantina (नन्दावाइ चो लिगा) Lagka Ka, 18th nnd 64th Ch. eto, ete, 

L Sewell'a sketch of the dynasties of S. Indis, pp. 45-6. — 

3 Chanda songs are referred to in Mathnrá Mangala. 


siga धाडी, Scr wrfg, रक्षण पड़ि zs p 237५ Stanza 1460 Ch. 
'! Some lady, with face handsome na the moon, was singing the Chanda song. 
(Seeing Krepa) she missed n line, and ran, leaving singing and dropping her 
glances A ci in surprise )." 


Rámšyšna, Jadu Böli (wr बोळ्डि } Lanké K&pda, 34th Cb.; Dadbj- —, — — 


^9, 17 
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tolerated in modern society, it is impossible to quote them here. One of 
the least objectionable is the following song from the pen of Banamàli 
Dasa; it will give some idea of the Oriya songs. The poet compares b 
love to a sbarp knife. 
[राग $e | ताल भुला '] 
Wife कुरौ ura दिव्या रे | वाजिव च्छातिरे करलका रे! घोघा । 
RETE यतने तताइ | Bas तिरे Zç | 
मार कारिगर यतने गडिकछि, afet may विष fum रे । ६ | 
n afaas dieu से घार | नेत्र न ठेकड WÜ | 
नवोन eum परि भटक, aq दिने देख fet नूआ रे R 1 
से च्छ्रोकि as gra । जाति कुळ = तेजिव | 
न पारिले धरि faa नाश यिव, विरिमागङ्क' प्राया feat रे । ३ | 
वोले वनमाळौ से wet | सान वड़ Ae कारि | 
arei aa येते पौरति करइ, तेतिकि करइ Ha Tal रे 8 । 
Sangita Sagara, first Taranga, p. 28. 

“ Love is like unto a sharpened knife; its iron hand strikes at the 
heart; [chorus]. With care heating the love-iron, and with eye-tears 
toughening it, behold, the love god smith has made it carefully, its 
rust, alas, being poison-drinking. [1]. Very, very sharp isits edge, on 
which eye cannot be kept; it shines like a new mirror, looking new 
every time one sees through. [2] He who touches that knife will have 
to forego caste and rank; he who fails to seize itis sure to die, so deadly 
to separated lovers, [3]. Banamali says that this knife (of love) 
belongs neither to the old nor to the young; how much (stronger) the 
attachment, lo! so much (greater) is the uproar. [4]." 

A few words about the music of these songs might here be added. 
Oriya music is essentially southern, In the medieval times Tanjore 
was famed for its dancing and singing; and Telingána was not behind 
hand. The Télugu music attained its greatest developments during 
the later Vidyünagara rule. Téluga songs are still regarded as 
among the sweetest in the Indian vernaculars. Orissa which was long 
subject to the Telugu influence naturally borrowed from Télingana its 
music. The rügas or major tunes are almost exclusively Télugu which 
adopted mostly Sanskrit names, such as Dagaksa, KEamodi, Bhairava, 
Mukbiri, Mangala, Gurjari, Ghaptárava, Kaugika, Dhanágri, ete. In 
course of time the major tunes were often modified by local peculiari- 
à J; l. 43 
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ties. These modifications might be considered as minor tunes, and fall 
roughly under two denominations :— 

(1) Bünis (ara). 

(2) Britas (ww). 


The difference in musical notation between the two classes I can- 
not say. Some of the ragas slightly modified are occasionally treated as 
Banis such as Cakrakéli (थळे), Asirhasukla — ("wTWITZXIW), 
Kalasá (कळसा), etc. But the bulk of the Bàánis are evidently derived 
from favourite songs such as Munibara (सुनिबर), Rukmani Cautisá 
(रूुकिसमणों चोलिशा) Biprasimha — Cautisü (बकिप्रसिद्ध rfe) Jadn- 
simha  Cautis& (थदभिँछ चौतिशा), Gopajibana  Cautisà (गोपवन 
चौतिशा), Chapo-i (च्पोर), etc. Brttas are similarly derived from 
favourite songs or poems such as Abakisn Brttn (wwwiw gw), Dhaga 
Brita (vs eH), Bhigabata Brtta (भागवत ww), Krsnakala Brtta (छण्णकव्ठा 
um), etc. 

In the latter part of the Mahomedan rule, the np-country music was 
gradually introduced into Orissa. The tālas or time-beating thus camo 
into use. I findin the Vicitra Ramayana! one tala named as Adim 
Guoir (आदिम zx) which looks like an Urdu or Persian name 
The well-known tala Khémti (*.mWeT) is also mentioned in the above 
poem. This appears to me to have been introduced before the 
Mahomedan conquest, and then apparently from the Sonth. The 


Khémtà was known to Jagannatha Dasa who refers to it thus in his 
Bbagabata :— 


खेमटा नादे गीत गाड | 
के utc, fens वाइ ॥ १६६ ॥ 
10th Skandha, 19th Adhyáya, Printed Ed., p. 117. 


(Speaking of the Gopa boys and their sports says) “ some ran sing- 
ing to the Khëmta tila, and some ran roaring like lions." 


RELIGIOUS POEMS 


Along with the songs, the Oriyü religions poems are among the 
earliest. They had their origin in the religious yenrnings of the 
people. When Sanskrit, the depositary of all sacred and mytholo- 
gical informations, became a dead language, it naturally failed to 
satisfy the desires of the populace. Hence translations into vernaculara 
came to be necessary, and numerous attempts were made to meet the 
popular demands, Such attempts must have been made from an early 


1 Sundarà Kanda, 9th Chánda 
Adyn Kinda, 7th Chánda ; Lagki Kinda, 27th Ch. 
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lime, but the earliest ones are lost. The existing works cannot be 
put before the 16th century A.D. 

The chief religious poems in current nse nre :— 

(1) The Crimad-bhigabata (reg mm) of Jagannatha Dasa. 

(2) The Ramayana (रामायण) of Balarüma Dasa. 

(3) The Mahābhārata (महाभारत) of Siralé Disa. 

(4) The Harivamgea (wfm) of Acyutünanda Dasa. 

Generally speaking, these poems are not literal translations but 
summaries and free adaptations of the Sanskrit original. The verses 
are usually simple and unornamented; the details are lengthy and 
tedious. "Though they contain occasional passages of good descriptions 
and fine sentiments, they cannot be ranked high as literary compositions. 
Their importance lies firstly in the fact that they have supplied the bulk 
of religious and mythological informations toa strongly religious people 
from generations to generations. They have influenced all castes and all 
ages. By children their stories are heard with rapt interest; by adults 
they are learnt and talked about; by women and old men they are 
listened for days and months devoutly and patiently as the passport to 
some worldly good or heavenly bliss. Secondly, they form important 
land marks in the development of the Oriya literature. Before their 
time the Oriya was a rude unconth dialect, poor in ideas, poor in words. 
These religious authors nursed it, imported words into it or coined 
words for it, «ud gave it some polish. They showed that the Oriya 
language could be made fit for expressing complex thoughts and abstract 
feelings, and by their own inperfect efforts made it capable of being 
utilised in various kinds of versifications. They prepared in fact the 
way for the later Oriya poets Dinakrsna Dasa, Upondra Bhanja, and 
Abhimanyu Sümantasimghüra. Any sketch therefore of the progress 
of theOriyá intellect would be materially incomplete if it fails to give 
some accounts of these old religious poems. 

The most influential of these has been the Crimad-bhügabata or 
briefly the Bhagabata. Very little is known about it and its author. 
The work itself gives no clue to its time excepting the fact that it must 
be later than Cridhara Svàmi, much later because his name is referred 
to with high veneration! Cridhara Svámi wasa Gujarati Brahmin 


। अधर नामे विप्रवर। sfant जन्म तार ॥ tee I 
भागवत ये प्राण wern ये alata ( ? Www) ॥ १०४॥ 
ताटौका ये giin wal कहे शिरिधर परकाशे ú १०४ a 
MS. Bhigabata, 12th Skandha, 13th Adbyaya. 
“The Brihmin by name Qridhara was born in Kaliyuga. Tho Purana Qri- 
Bhigubata hna clókas eighteen thousand, Ita fikd in thousands one-fourth (of tlie 
Paragon), Qridliara has expounded in writing." 
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whose fika or commentry on the Bhügabata Purana is the best known, 
He is believed to bave flourished by the I4th century A.D. Hence 
the Oriya Bhagnbatn must be much later than 14th century A.D, 
Starting from backward I find that it must be earlier than suna 
1143 or 1736 A.D. in which year was copied a MS. of the fourth 
Skandhna.! It is earlier than Baid&hisabi]asa, one of the earliest poems 
of Upéndra Bhañja, for the Bhagabata is referred to as a tune 
(Brtta) in its 27th Chanda. He preceded Dinnkrsna Dasa whose 
principal work the Rasakalló]a is probably based on the tenth Skandha 
Ist to 52nd Adhyàáya of the Oriya Bhagabsta. Dinakrgna refers to 
a tune Rukmani Cautisa (Hasukalló]a 25th Chanda), and this tune 
is derived from a song which is likely to have been based on the popu- 
lar vernacular Bhügabata (10th Skandha 56th to 58th Adlyáya). If 
Dinakrsna’s time be taken at the middle of the 17th century, as I 
shall show later on, the Oriya Bhágabata must be still older and cannot 
be later than the close of the 16th century. 

This is borne out by the general tradition, according to which 
Jugannütha Dasa, the author of the Oriyá Bhügnubata, is identifiable with 
the Jagannitha Dasa who founded the Atibara subsect of Oriya 
Vaisnavas, and who was a disciple of Caitanya the great Vaignavite 
preacher of Bengal. This tradition is strongly corroborated by the 
Jagannáthacaritamrta which attempts to give a biography of the 
Atibara founder somewhat like Caitanya's in the Caitanyacarita- 
mrta. In that work the author Dibükara Kara remarks in the oth 
Adhyàáya :— . 


झोक करि भागवतार्थ | पदें कलि भाषाचरित p ९६ ॥ 
पूर्व 4s apeiz ufel येवण भाषा ळन्ति afte ॥ 
से uz fea ठिक wfc | लेखिलि भाषा ब्यनुसरि ॥ १८॥ Ms. folio 28. 


* Having understood the slokas of Bhagabata, I rendered them into 
Bhàsá. The lines which my Gosài (i.e, Jagannatha Dasa) had said before 
in Bhüsü, I correctly understood, and wrote following this Bhasa.'' 

As Jagannütha Disa was a disciple of Caitanya, he must have 

flourished iu the 2nd quarter of the 16th century, and the Bhagabata 
t was probably finished towards the latter part of this 2nd quarter. | 
The Jagann&üthnearitámrta has not yet been printed. The manu- , 

script which I am using consists of 136 folios. with foar lines on. 









b 1 Seo Supra pt, I, p. 330, J. A. 8. B., Part 
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each pago. Itis a curious mixture of Sanskrit and Oriys verses, It 
purports to be a biography of Jagannáütha Disa, but the first seven 
Adhyayas treat more of Caitanya than of Jagaunátha, while the 20th 
Adhyàya is exclusively devoted to a description of the Purusóttama 
Kséttra, The author Dibikara Kara was a Brahmin Vaispava of 
the Atibara subsect.! His time is unknown, but from the respect in 
which he is held by the Vaispavas of that subsect, he cannot be less than 
150 to 200 years old, The biography is more fall of quotations, eulogies 
aud miracle descriptions than of facts, and after a wearisome reading, I 
have been able to cull the following few details about Jagannátha Disa. 

Jagannütha was born at Kapil&cvarapura Sásana, District Puri. His 
father was Bhagabána Dasa Puráons Panda (reader of Purünns), and his 
mother was named Padma. The time of his birth is noted as noon of 
bhüdra gukla aetami. As he grew into boyhood, he took up the usual 
studies of ७ Brahmin, and he is said to have read up to his eighteenth 
year. Apropos of the Bhigabata, it is said in the lst Adhyaya:— 


आओरामायण oy साधि | श्रौभागवते देले बुधि । ९८ | 
«rwr स्कन्द भागवत | टीका fewufafw afra ॥ १०५ ॥ 


“ Having studied the Ramayana, he applied his mind to (studying) 
the Bhagabata ;—the twelve skaudha-ed Bhagabata with all its notes 
and commentaries.” 

After finishing the studies, Jagannatha Düsa took up his father's 
pursuits, viz. reading Purüpas in the temple of Jagannütha. Here 
Caitanya often met him and was so much delighted with his reading 
and religious devotion that he made him a disciple, Gradually Jagan- 
nátha became the favourite of Caitanya who gave him the surname 
Atibara or “the greatest," This displeased the other disciples, most of 
whom left Puri Caitanya grew more and more fond of him and 
recommended him to king Pratapa Rudra of Orissa. Soon after 
Caitanya disappeared (ie. died). Jagannatha Disa continued to reside 
in Puri, He showed various miracles to the king and converted bim 


L In the 6th Adhyiya tho anthor thus speaks of his own ancestors. 
मो नाम विप्र दिवाकर । fame पिता मोडोर | ४ | 
मोपाळदाचे चड्पिता। ED argc पिसा | ४ । 
agt पिता वाइ दासे। चम्या नासण माता मोर । ई । 
wears गोच मोचछोर। etali प्रवर | ७। MS, Folio 27. 

"My namo is Dibükara, a Bipra (Brahmin by caste). Nima Dàba is my father, 
and G6pija Dasa my uncle. Their father is Nanda Disa, whose father in Bài 
Disa. My mother is by name Campi. My gótra is Bharadvaja, and (my) pravare 
Vrhatyaggira," 


i SE. ds. | 





DEN LO» 
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and numerous others as his followers. Ultimately, Jagannathan Dasa 
himself disappeared in the body of the Lord Jagannütha. According 


to the author, Caitanya was an avatüra of Krsna, while Jagannitha 
Dasa was an avatüra of Radhi. 


The Bhagabata Purána is the most sacred book of the Vaisnavas, 
their Bible or Koran. The Opiyās are mostly Vaisnavas, aud hence the 
Oriya Bhagabata enjoys an immense popularity. In every respectable 
house a room is set apart in which the Bbàgebata with the other 
religious works is kept on a gādi (raised seat) and periodically or daily 
worshipped with flowers, tulsi leaves and sandal pastes. ln every 
important village a shed is set aside at one end, where the villagers 
gather and hear every week the Bhügabata read out by Brahmins. On 
auspicious days the Bhagabata is read out in a gentlemen's house to his 
friends and relatives, while the péthi is always handled with care and 
respect, 

I give below two extracts to let the reader have some idea of 
the writer's powers. The first gives a description of the summer season 
in the groves of Byndabana; and the second attempts to describe in 
vernacular the Maya doctrine of Védantism. 


ux wilfea । स्वभावे afim वसन्त Ql 
निदाधकाळ ज्यागमन । HH तापित d जन ॥ 

सर्वदा qam पवन | सधोरे वहे दिन feug 

वसन्त TË ना दुल्लेभ । ये वने औराम माधव | 
नदौनि्ेेर जळ नादे । निवोड़ भ्करुङ्क' वदे ॥ 

निर्भार sonal मिलि । fadas वनस्यळौ ॥ ve u 
नदीतश्कू ws | पवन योगे कम्पमान ॥ 

जळे Wer पुष्प येते। कमळ कुमुद सिते ॥ 
aw vu घेनि वळे । पवन ae qo ॥ 

wa से डन्दावन ui निदाघ न करे स्पर्श ॥ 
घन wea वन भूमि aa quf जोवे अमो ॥ १५ ॥ 
afa गभौर नदोजळे | लरी वाजि उठे वळे ॥ 
ug fews वेनितट। भक्त तरङ्गे wen ae ॥ 
पणि waa भूमि देश | afer न करइ ग्रास ॥ 
स्वभावे कुसुमित at) चित्र मयर पच्तौ स्वने ॥ 


e a 
कोकिळ सार्स निकर । भ्वमर ध्वनि HATET ॥ २० | 
lOth Skandha, 19th Adhyáyn, printed ed. pp. 115-6. 
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" Now listen Pariksita, In due course passed away the spring. [5] 
Came hot summer, perspiring all men. (But in Brndübana) every day 
the spring breezes blow gently. Spring cannot be rare in the grove 
where Cri-Rama (Balabhadra) and Müdhaba (Kygpa) nre. The deep 
springs babbling, make murmurs in the river water. The sprays of 
the stream and of the springs mixing, keep cool the woody groves. 
[10]. With the breeze shake the river ripples and the blossoming 
groves. Playfully the wind wafts abroad the (pollen) dusts of the 
flowers in water, the lotuses, the nelumbiums, and others. Hence this 
Brndibana laud with its deep woods and groves hot summer never 
touches; hence its residents never feel tired. [15]. In the deep river 
water, ripples rise one after another in force; muddy look both its 
banks; the ripples breaking wash the bathing recesses. Moreover, the 
sun never torments this forest grove, this wood by nature blooming with 
flowers, and resounding with the screams of tbe many-coloured peacocks, 
with the notes of the cuckoos and the cranes, with the delightful bum 
of the bees. [20]." 


भो नाथ नम तो पयर | ख्यादिएसख fuu ॥ 

प्रति परे ate वास। रण प्रायिङ्कि' "SUID ७० | 
spp अन्तर ame तो faq wa नाह्छिं परे ॥ 
व्यात्मादि मायायवनिका | जीव SET थाइ रका ॥ 
इन्द्रिय qe भोग करि | अभय व्यादि रूपे पुरि ॥ 
तो्ोर माया यार fan! से तोते जाणिव केमन्ते ॥ 

ay मध्ये ये नायक S Ae नाटे मोहे लोक ॥ »५ ॥ 
नाना काळेगि से भियाइ | न्टत्थकार्कु ये TUTE ॥ 


देखन्ता प्राणी मन मोहे | सत्य विचारे Pate नोहे ॥ 
Ist Skandha, 8th Adhyaya, printed ed. p. 40. 


‘ Salutation to thy feet, oh Lord! thon, the first cause, the Lord of 
the universe, Thou residest beyond Prakrti (nature), and hence art 
invisible to beings. [70]. The interior and the exterior of all creatures, 
nothing is outside thee. (The ideas of) Atma, i. e., Self and others are 
but so many mayá curtains, while in essence the Being remains the 
same. This Being enjoys through the senses ; and puts on (as masks) 
forms like abhaya, and others. How can he know thee, oh Lord! over 
whose mind thine maya (illusion) is? Justas the master among the nafas 
(jugglers) by his juggleries fascinates the lookers-on ; [75] and bringing 
forth various tricks and causing puppets to dance, bewitches the minds 
of spectators—but in truth they are nothing (so is it with thee, oh 
Lord ! )."' 
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The Bhagabata was also translated in Oriya by Krea Simba, the 
Hájà of Dharükóta in Ganjám District, and this translation is believed 
to be more aceurate. But like the revised version of the Bible it has 
failed to be popular. Hunter's list also mentions an Oriyà version of 
the Bhagabata by one Krsna Dasa. The influence of Jagannatha 
Dàsa's Bhagabata is traceable in many of the later works. It moulded 
three large works, viz, Dinakrsun Dasa's Rasakallo]a, Bhaktacarana 
Dása's Matburi Mangala, and the Prémapancümrta of Bhüpati Pandita, 
Modified by Radha-cultism, it had its effect on the works of Sadünanda 
Knavisüryabrahmà and Abhimanyu Samantasimghirn. It suffused 
whether with or without Radha-worship, the numerous songs of the 
Oriyas (Cautisas and Pais). As already pointed out it gave rise to a 
separate tune and class of versification. Even now various  Jüfrüs 
based upon and borrowed from the Bhágabata are played to large 
audiences in the mofussil, and are watched with much interest. The 
importance of this work in the past and even present life of the mofussil 
Oriyàs it would be difficult to exaggerate. 

Next in importance is the Oriya Ramayana (or as commonly 
pronounced Rābāņa) of Balarama Dasa. Little is known abont the 
author. He must be earlier than sana*1164 or 1757 A.D. in which 
year one of the manuscripts | have seen was copied. He apparently 
preceded the poet Upéndra Bhanja, as the latter refers to him res- 
pectfally as छपा fear ata प्रकाशे, (5e), one who uttered his verses 
inspired by the grace of God.! ‘This veneration presupposes a pretty 
long time back and agrees with the general tradition according to which 
Balarama Dasa was a disciple of Caitanya. In Jagannáthacaritámrta 
that I have already referred to, Jagannüthn Disa is said to have been 
initiated ns a disciple of Caitanva by ww watin दास (the enthusiast 
Balarama Disa). If he be identifiable with the author, then the Oriya 


1 Baidéhisabilisa, lat Chanda, 4th Stanza, printed ed., p. 4. Upéndra Bhaüja 
does not name him, but this ham been explained by his commontator. 
3 Jag. caritamrta MS., Folio 10, 
यंडडि मत्त वळराम | Bare मानछः उत्तम | १२६ | 
आसन We (न) भोजन | Wu स्थापन छपन । 185! 
राज दिवस न sates | Sat मत्त छोइ aif । १९८ । 
“That enthusiast Ba]ar&ma. the best among the Vaignavas, he does not, while 
sitting, sleeping. eating, walking, lying, dreaming, know day or night; bot is 


phrenzied in his devotion (to God )." 
Balaráma Diss has been again mentioned in Fol. 36, as a chief disciple of 


चौगोरिदाख पष्छित | मत्त वत्ठरास uy ॥ 


Caitanya Döva. 
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Ramayana slightly preceded the Bhügabata and will have to be placed 
in the 1st quarter of the 16th century. 

Balarüma Disa came of a respectable family. He was a son of an 
Oriya minister named Sómanátha Mabüpátra. - 


ww THE सोमनाथ माहापात्र | 


वळशामदाख ATHIL Bee UV ॥ 
MS. No, 2, Fol. 308. 


“Cri-Somandtha Mahapatra is the chief of ministers. His son is 
Balarama Dasa.” 

He became a devont Vaisnava and came to reside in Pari. In the 
closing passages of each Kanda he expresses his humility and prays to 
Jagannatha for his deliverance. His Ramiyann is simple in style and’ 
is generally written in one form of versification. He sometimes uses 
grammatical forms not now in existence, e.g.— 


चम्मे नयनेया मु देखिलि wm | 


aa से वाखागिलि व्यादिका गड zq ॥ 
MS. No. 1, Fol. 447. 


* With the eye of flesh have I seen Lord Jagannatha; hence have I 
been able to expound the work Adikanda.” 

Here * nayanëna " contains an instrumental form of “@na” which 
was derived from Sanskrit but is not now in nse. Similar grammatical 
variations are also to be found in the Oriyi Mahābhārata. Itis a pity 
that neither of these works has yet been printed. "The influence of this 
Ramayana is perceptible in several later works, such as Baidéhisabilasa 
of Upéndra Bhaija, Bicitra Ramayana of Bisvanatha Khunti-& the 
Bicitra Ramayana of Harihara Dasa and Hámalilà of Sadasiba Dasa.! 
The Rümalilà Jatras of the mofussil are mostly based on this work. 
Krsna Simha of Dharakota translated: another version of the Rama- 
yana, which though literally more correct has failed to catch the public 


ear. 


L This author is not mentioned in Hunter's list, The manuscript consists of 
92 folios with 5 lines on each page. The work describes in vorse the story of 
Rima from his birth to his abhiséka (crowning). The manuscript was copied in 1229 
sana or 1820 A.D. and enda thus— 
ger सदाशिवकु शमन्त BI कर । 
21at C + 14th ० 3 
रामसोता चिन्‌ wit मन ATS सार H 12lst Canto, 14th couplet 
“(Oh God!) Always do this favour to Sadisiba, that his mind may not go 


elsewhere oxcopt towards Rima and Sita," 
J. 1. 44 
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In addition to the Rümüyana, Balarama Dasa composed numerous 
smaller pieces, a list of which is to be found in Hunter's Orissa, App. ix. 
They amount to twenty-two and deal with varions religions and ethical 
topics. Of these I have «een in manuscripts, the Arjuna Gita (No. 2), 
Gupta Gita (No. 14), and Tulibhind (No. 23); and in print, Badha- 
parikrama (No. 1), Gajanistürana Gila (No. 10), and Mrugünistuti 
(No. 17). I bavealso seen in print Kánta Ko-ili (mr @icfes) which 
was composed by Balaráma Dasa, but which has not been mentioned 
in Hunter's list. This song is put into the month of Siti and describes 
the events from her abduction by Ravana to Rima's abhiséka, 

The next great epic of Sanskrit, the Mahābhārata has also been 
rendered into Oriya. The popular version was by Siaroli Dasa. He 
was a Cüdra by caste, and while he professed to be a Vaisnava and 
speaks devoutly of Jagannütha, he was at heart a worshipper of the 
goddess Candi. The closing lines of each parva speak of Sáró]à Chandi 
Thakurani; and in his last page he says — 


यखेरुपुरवासेनि fegar चण्डो श्रारोळो | 
से मोर तुळसौमाळ Sa बच्तस्थळे | 


“ The (goddess) Higgula Candi Sarolo dwells at Jakhémrapura. 
She is my tulasi (Ocymum) garland that swings over the breast." 
Then again his last lines are 


अचण्डौ च यखेंपुरवासोङ्कः चरणे | 
msafi ञ्ारोळादास water wea | MS. Folio 245. . 


" At the feet of Cri-Candi, the resident of Jakhërnpura, the Cüdra 
ascetic Saroja Dasa seeks refuge." 

The goddess Candi is said to be of Jakh&m which is probably the 
older form of the present village Jhankara in Thana Tirtola, District 
Cattack. Here the worship of Sárólà Thakurani is widely prevalent 
and attracts considerable local pilgrimage. 

It is impossible at present to find out the precise date of this work. . 
It must be older than the 3rd Anka of Ramacandra Deva, Mithunn 21st, 
on which date the oldest manuscript I have seen was copied. The3rd Aika 
of Rüámacandra Déva II. falls in 1732-3 A.D.! How much older he was 
there is no means of knowing. But from its popularity and veneration, 
from its uneven versification, and peculiar forms of several of its words : 
and grammatical terminations I infer that the work cannot be later than 

1 In Appendix IV of this article I have shown that Rámncandra Déva began to 
reign in 1731-2 A.D. His 3rd Anka or the 2nd year should therefore bo 1792-8 A. D 
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16th century A.D. and might belong to its first half. Like the Sanskrit 
original it forms a gigantic undertaking and takes up about two thousand 
folios. It does not pretend to any literary finish, and the verses often + 
rhyme unequally. But it has the merit of having superseded the San- 
skrit Mahabharata among the common mass. 
According to tradition, Sáró]à Disa was a resident of the village 
` Kàa]inüga in Parganas Jharkara. A casi by caste, he had three more 
brothers. He was considered the dance of the family; but through the 
grace of Sáro]à Devi, the principal goddess of Jhagkara, he is said 
to have acquired the power of versifying. The goddess ordered him to 
i compose the Mahabharata in Oriyñ ; and when he expressed his inability 
to distinguish good from bad verses, she said “ Write on palm leaves 
wbatever comes to your mind. When you get disgusted, take the palm 
lenves so written to the river Candrabhiga, and float them on its water. 
Gather those leaves which will float up to you and stitch them according 
to the order of receipt. This will be your Mahabharata.” In this way 
Sarola Dasa is said to have composed his work. Candrabhág& is another 
name for the stream Budha that flows past the village Téntulipada in 
Parganas Jhankara. After composing, Saro]a Dasa took his poem to Puri, 
but there the Pandits laughed at it. During the night, however, Lord 
Jagannatha appeared in a dream tothe Raja, and strongly recommended 
the work to him. Then by order of the Raja, the work was re-examined 
by the Pandits, who unanimously approved it. Pleased with his poem, 
the Rājā of Puri gave him, as jügir, Jhagkara and three other 
` Parganās. Sāröļāä Dasa’s descendants still live at Kalinign, Tēntuli- 
pada and the adjoining villages, and now pass as Karaņas or members 
of the writer-caste. 

Another version of the Mahābhārata into Oriya was prepared 
under the direction of the Raja Krsna Simba of Dharükota. Bot 
this version though literally more correct, is hardly known among 
the people. The influence of the Mahabharata, both Sanskrit and 
Oriya, may be traced in certain brief redactions sach as the 
Sucitra Bharata of Késnba Disa and the Bicitra Bharata of 
Bisvambhara Misra, Episodes of Mahübbárata were worked into 
smaller pieces as Kapatapásá or fraudulent dice-playing, Subhadra- 
paripnya or marriage of Subhadrà, Gajanistürapa Gita or the deliver- 

g ance of the elephant in his fight with the tortoise, ete. In addition the 
Bhagabatagita which really forms m part of the Mahabharata was 
translated into Oriya; and a version of the Jaimini Mahabharata was 
made for popular use. i 

'The last important religious work I will notice is the Harivamqa. 
In the original Sanskrit it is ma supplement of the Epic Mahábhárata. 


En ru PT E LA n 
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But as it treats of Krenna and his career, it assumed more importance 
in a Vaisnava land. Krsna Simha of Dharakota, in pursuance of 
his desire to have Oriya translations of the chief religious works trans- 
lated the Harivamen. But it is not known among the mass. They 
use two versions which are commonly designated as 

(1) Khandkia or single-volumed, and 

(2) Sütakhandi-ü or seven-volumed. 

The first is later and was made by a Brahmin named Nürüynna 
Disa. Hespenks of himself thus in his last but one couplet :— 


अ नोळसन्दरनाथ व्यभय चरणों | 
विप्र नारायणदास नमइ वत्तस्थळे MS. Folio 272. 


“At the safety-giving feet of the all-beautiful Lord of the blue 
(hill), the Brahmin Nārāyaņa Dasa bows at heart." 

As usual, nothing is known of him. But I am inclined to think 
that he was contemporary with the chief Oriyá poets, aud probably 
belongs to the beginning of the 17th century. 

The second work is much older and more popular. It was made by 
Acyutananda Dasa. He was a Cüdra by caste and was initiated into 
Vaisnavism. He preached Vaigpavism among the cattle-keeper caste 
(Gauras) and was given the title Mahata. Undoubtedly he was a 
devout Vaisuava and his poem is full of expressions of humility. He 
lived in Rapapura,n Tributary State adjoining the Puri District and was 
supported by its chief, Padmalabha Naréndra. According to Ranapura 
royal genealogy, Padmalabha was the 97th king of the family, and 
ruled between 1477 to 1525 A.D. He is said to have accompanied the 
Orissa king Purusottama Deva in his raid to Kšñei (Conjivéram). The 
time of this Harivamea should therefore be referred to the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. Certain personal informations were given by 
the poet himself in his closing lines. 


xax मम्कि मु आखण्डचळे सु वसिकरि थाइ | 
पद्मनाभ नरेन्द्र मोते s देइ पोसइ | 

जाति रे afe ये सुदजन्म wer | 

दौच्छा पाइ मु गडड़ कुळे थाइ ॥ 

समस्त aure नाम feno देइ | 
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गडडकुळरे मु वोलाइ WU | 


दया करशिछन्ति मोते कमव्ठाग्कान्त a 
sitar चरगाकु व्यास | 


कवि wee रख है पौतवास ॥ 
सातखण्ड wfrdgr छो इला सम्पूर्गो । 
saaara भावड़ गोविन्द चरु | 
MS. last chapter, folios 231-2. 


“At Akhandicala in Ranaporal reside. Padmanáübha Narendra 
supports me, Lam born of the Cüdra caste. Having received initiation 
(into Vaisnavism), I stay among the Gaurgas ; and teach and preach to all 
the Gopalas (Gauras), taking refuge at the feet of Cri-Hari. Among 
the Gauras I am called Mahata. The husband of Kamali (í. e., the god 
Hari) has taken mercy upon me. This prayer to Cri Gopinütha's feet — 
Oh yellow-robed !—preserve the poet Acyuta Disa. The seven-volumed 
Harivamea is finished; Acyuta Dasa meditates on Lord Govinda's feet.” 

Hunter's list (Vol. II, p. 197) credits this Acyutananda Disa with 
a Sapta Bhagabata which is evidently a mistake for the Sátakhagdi-à 
Haribamsa. The list also ascribes two smaller pieces to him: (1) Ananta 
Góyi or the eternal mystery, and (2) Acyutünanda Malika or the 
prophecies of Acyutàánanda. 

The other religious works in Oriya are, as might be expected in the 
land of Jaganuatha, mostly Vaisnavite, They may be roughly divided 
into :— 

(1) Pauranic, such as translations of Civa Purina, Padma Purana, 
Markanda Purana, and of the various periodical Mahatmyas, as Kárttika, 
Magha, Vaicüákha, Ekadagi; 

(2) Poems, as Dharani Dhara's translation of Gitagóvinda, and 
the translation of Hamsadita ; 

(3) Jagannatha worship—as Gundicibijé or the procession of 
Jagannáütha on his car to Gungdicd, the summer house; Dürubrahma, 
and the De-6]a Toli—an account of the origin of the god and his 
temple; translation of Parusdttama Mahitmya, etc. 

These works appeared later, and have no such special literary merits 
as to deserve detailed notice, In the next part will be treated the chief 
Oriya poets and this will conclude my sketch of Oriya literature.! 


L In Oriy& pronunciation, tho consonanta v, y, and ç are hardened to b, j, and z 
respectively; hence tho difference in transliteration. 
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Parr IV. THE LATER ORIYA Poets. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 


The works of the following nuthors will be dealt with in this 
article. They form the most important part of the Oriya literature. 


l. Dinakrsnn Dasa ( eremum दास ) 

2. Upendra Bhanja ( wü* ww ). 

3. Bhüpati Pandita ( खपति पष्छित ). 

4 Bhaktacarana Dasa ( भ्रक्तचरण दास ). 

5. DBisvanütba Khunti-à ( विश्वनाथ xa few ) 

6. Lóknanütha Dasa ( लोकनाथ दास ). 

7. Sadananda Kavisüryabrahmàa ( सदानन्द क विस्ट्रय्येत्रह्मा ). 
8. Abhimanyu Samantasimhirn (afaa सामन्त सिदार )- 


In the treatment of the subject-matter, etc., the poets differ so little 
from one another, that a few preliminary remarks will suffice to point 
out the general characteristics of Oriya poetry, and enable me to 
dispense with the detailed discussion of each poem. "The remarks may 
be noted under the following heads :— 

(a) The subject-matter. 

(b) The versification. 

(c) The sentiment. 

On examining the narrative parts of these poems, two genernl 
tendencies are perceptible, one religious, the other fictional. The 
religious tendency is exclusively Vaisnavite. By the time serious 
compositions had been begun in Oriya, Civaism in spite of its stronghold 
at Bhuyanéevara, and Caktism in spite of its prevalence at Jájapura, had 
ceased to influence the popular mind. Vignu-worship was in full swing 
and naturally Oriya poetry reflected this popnlar bent. 

Visnu was worshipped in various forms. One such form was 
Jagannátha, whose temple and worship at Puri still attract thousands 
of pilgrims. His rites were well-known to the above authors, who either 
— fesided at Puri or visited it on pilgrimage. Upéndra Bhaija translated 

into Oriy& verse the local Mabatmya, and Dinakrsna described the 
well-known Ratha festival in bis Gundicdbiyé. In spite, however, of 
the veneration for Jagannütha in Orissa, bis worship failed to be a 
great religion because it had no great epic or Puripn to fall back upon, 
and because it had no special organisation to propagate its doctrines. 
‘The priests and their agents busied themselves mainly in drawing 
pilgrims to the shrine and not in proselytising them into a sect; while 
no great scholar or preacher arose to elaborate the dogmas in any 
famous poem or religions work. | 
Re = ° 
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Ráüma-worship, another variant of Vaispavism was somewhat more 
successful in Oriya poetry. The Rámayana has always been the most 
favourite of Sanskrit poems; and the Rámáts who came on pilgrimage 
or resided at Puri in the various maths generally exercised considerable 
influence. Hence the career of Rima was often selected for the subject- 
matter, such as Upéndra Bhañja's Baidehisabilàsa, Bisvanatha 
Khupti-à's Bicitra Ramayana, Sadasiba Dàsa's Ramalila. But on the 
whole, it failed to be popular in Orissa because the Hámàáta were few 
in number and chiefly confined to Puri, and because it had to contend 
with the powerful influence of Caitanya and his disciples. 

The most prevalent form of Vaisnavism was and still is in Orissa 
the Krsna-worship. I shall not burden this article with the origin and 
history of this great religion, interesting as the subject is, because long 
before the beginning of serious poetry, Krsna-worship had become the 
favourite religion in Orissa. But since then Krspna-worship underwent 
an important modification. Gradually a feminine element was added to 
the male type of divinity, and the worship of Krsna alone was super- 
ceded by the joint worship of Rüdhá and Krsna. A similar and 
parallel transformation from the single to the dual type is traceable 
iu the gradual development of Civaism into Cáktism, and also in the 
Buddhistic hierarchy. 

The name of Radha is comparatively modern. It is not to be 
found either in the Vedic works or in the older Sanskrit classics and 
Purinas. The Harivamga, the Bhügavata and the Visou Parana, the 
triple Bible of the Vaisnavites, are silent abont her.! The earliest 
authentic mention of Rādhā is to be found in the Brahmavaivarta 
Purina and in Jayadéva’s Gitagoóvinda?  Brahmnvaivarta's date is 


l Tho following passage of Orimadbhigavata is twisted to mean a reference to 
Radha, but obvionsly it does not, 


व्यमयाराधितो मूनं भगवान्‌ इरिरौखरः | 
war fru गोविन्दः प्रौ तो याम्ननयद्वहः ॥ २३॥ 
Bh. 10th Sk. 30th Adh. 23rd Clóka. 


" Evidently God Hari was devoutly prayed by this (lady), for Góvinda has taken 
her (alone) to privacy leaving us behind.” 

Another pnssago (samo Adhyüyn 34th Qloka) is quoted by the anthor of 
Caitanyncaritimrta as referring to Radhs, but the text does not even mention her 
(Adililà Gth parichéda). 

3 In Laghubhagavatámrta, Ripa Gósvámi quotes one passage as being from 


Padma Purina. 
wer राधा भप्रियाविष्योक्तस्थाः ae प्रियं तथा । 
सब्यंगो पोषू सेचेका विव्शोरत्यन्तयश्षभा ॥ 
l, ०, Cni, Car, Mr. Adilila 4th pari. 
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unknown, probably not earlier than tenth century A.D. Jayadiva 
flourished in the twelfth century. Radhi-worship cannot therefore be 
earlier than ninth century and possibly later. She appears to have been 
evolved ont of the Tantric wave in East India, which gave rise to the 
worship of Tara and Vajra-Yogini in Buddhism, and to that of Durga 
and Kali in Civaism. 

The prevalence of Radha-worship in Orissa is largely due to the 
Bengal Vaisnavites. Jnayndiva’s exquisite poem was much appreciated 
by Oriya scholars, and five hundred years ago was ordered by the king 
Pratapa Rudra to be sung every evening before Jagannatha to the 
exclusion of all other songs. Jayadeva's example in treating Radha as 
divine was followed in the Bengali vernacular by other poets, such as 
Bidyapati, Candi Das, Gobindn Dis. Then came Caitanya, the great 
preacher of Nabadvip. Partly influenced by the above poets and partly 
by the Vallabhicaris at Mathura, he took to preaching Radha-cultism, 
and was ably assisted by his numerous disciples in Orissa and elsewhere. 
The worship of Radha became the most prominent part of his rituals, 
and after his death he himself came to be regarded as an incarnation 
jointly of Radha and Krysoa.! The preachings of Caitanya and his 


“AR Radha is the favourite of Visnu, so her Kunda is his favourite. Among all 
the Gópis she alone is the moat beloved of Visnu." 
The passage seems spurious. Padma Porina is notorious for its large later 
additions and even then no second gldka is forthcoming in that voluminons work 
about Radha. Besides, Ersna and not Visou should be associated with her. Farther- 
more if the suthor of Caitanynonritümrta is to be believed (Madhyalili, 18th pari- E 
chéda), Radhá-Kunda was first discovered by Caitanya, and hence could not have been 
mentioned in Padma Purina composed several centuries earlier. 
Another passage is sometimes quoted to indicante the antiquity of Radha 


( Brhadgautamiyn Tantra). 
| टेको ळष्णमयोप्रीक्ता राधिका परदेवता | 
सब्येलच्छोमयो सब्देकान्तिः सन्मोदिनो परा a Cx 
1" Dey; Radhika, it is «nid, is rapt in Krsoa, the highest divinity, possessor of all 


prosperity and beauty, all-charming, the highest," 

If the çlëka be genuine, it does not affect my arguments, The date of Brhad- 
gaatamiya Tantra is ancertain, but it cannot be much old, ns all Tantras aro com- 
paratively modern and generally date from eighth century downwards. = 


1 राधाकृष्णप्रथयविक्ततिकरः दिनोंशक्तिरस्मा k 
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disciples made numerous converts in Orissa who now pass as Gauriyüs, 
and further more created a religious ferment that gave rise to several 
subsects, such as Atibaris, Bindudharis, Kabirájis, Kalindi Vaisnavas, 
aud others. All of them accept the dual type (Rádh&-Krspa) as their 
fundamental doctrine. 

This change in the popular religious feelings acted on the poeta. 
The songs were influeuced quickly as they needed little learning and 
represented the first ebullitions, The chief poets were affected more 
slowly, because all of them knew Sanskrit, and the Bhigavata and 
Harivamga were silent about Radha. The earlier poets Dinakrena, 
Upéndra Bhanja, and Bhaktacarana dealt but little about her. In 
Diunkrsna's Rasakallola, Radha is named only in three places. 
Upendra Bhafija rarely mentions her in his voluminous compositions. 
In Mathura-Munza]a two cantos are devoted to Radha (28th and 29th) ; 
but otherwise she is mentioned in three places only. Im Bhüpati 
Pandita’s Prémapaticimrta, the divine importance of Radha had 
been fully established, but other Gopis are still given some prominence. 
In the two latest poets, Sadainanda Kavisiryabraima, and Abhimanyu 
Sümantasimháüra, Radha-worship superseded even Krsna, aud tho 
other Gopis.sank into insignificance. Their poems are full of her 
praises. 

The other tendency in the selection of the subject-matter was 
towards fiction, purely imaginary stories as distinguished from the my- 
thological. ‘This fictional element was less strong, and appeared later both 
in Sanskrit and Vernacular. Imaginary tales were usually of two kinds, 
vis, collection of short tales stringed together by a slight connecting 
thread, or a continuous story with a hero and a heroine, In Sanskrit 
several examples of the first kind may be found, such as the Paticatantra 
and its variant the Fitopadegns, the Brhatkathá (as known in tho 
version Kathüsaritsügarn), and Dacakumáracarita, with which may 
be compared the Buddhistie Játaka stories and the Sanskrito-Bud- 
dhistic Avadánnakalpalatà. In Oriya such a type is wanting. The 
nearest approach to it is to be found in Dinakrsna's Pratapasindhu 
which is a collection of maxims and short stories like the Pnñcatantrn. 
The other kind which is best exemplified in Sanskrit by Subandhu's 
Visavadattaé and Bina's Küdambari, found a more fruitful soil in 
Oriyá. Upendra Dhañja composed some twenty romances, while the 


one, (for enjoyment) they appeared before in two separate bodies, They two have 
now appeared in one named Cuitanya. Him, so fall of Ridhi's sentiments and 
brightness, and wo filled with Kprpa's attributes, I salnte, " 
1 Rasakalldja 10th Ch. L 10 (cf. la. 1-16); 20th Ch, 1, 18 (ef. 1-24); Slat Ch 
L 1, (of. lu. 1-18 30th Ch.). 
J.i 45 
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poems of Lóokanütha and the three early poems of Abhimanyu are 
purely fictional. Poems of similar uature are also mentioned in 
Hunter's list, such as Balabhadra Bhaünja's Bhababati, Haricandra 
Diva's Lilàbati, Padmalübha Dova's Prabhübati. Their contents are 
however yet unknown. 

The framework of the romances is practically so uniform that it 
may be generalised by the following sketch. The story opens with the 
description of a benuteous girl attending on Parvati or Radha (Laksmi) 
in the heaven. Some prince (occasionally a Rei) sees her and falls in 
love with her who returns bis love. For this Parvati or Radha curses 
her to take birth as woman; but on her entreaties changes the curse 
to human life with the lover as husband. The girl is born as a princess, > 
add the lover as n prince. Their childhood and youth are then describ- . 
ed. The one hears of the other, and falls in love. After some 
manceuvring they meet and fall more deeply in love. ‘This gradually 
leads to marriage (occasionally Gindharva marriage). A few months 
are spent in happiness, and then the lovers are sepnrated by a deus 
ex machina. Each is obliged to live one year apart from the other. 
Several cantos then describe the griefs of the lovers and their passionate 
outbursts as one season passes and the other arrives. By grace of the 
goddess they are re-united and henceforth live a happy life. They 
become king and queen, and after death are taken back into the 
heavens. 

The next head is versification which includes the prosody, the 
selection of words and their significatiou—in short the outer frame of 
poetry as distinguished from the inner spirit. An Oriya poem is 1 
divided into parts which are named Chānda (canto); and the Chšánda is 
divided into páüdas (stanzas) that are made up of two to six lines. 
All the lines rhyme; blank verses are unknown. The padas can 
often be scanned according to rules of Sanskrit prosody, but sometimes 
they are not. This arises from the fact that all Oriya poetry, if not 
translations of Sanskrit religious works, are intended to be sung, and 
not simply to be read. Hence many pidns cannot be scanned, if simply 
read; while in singing there arises no difficulty, as the vowels may be 
shortened or lengthened according to the convenience of the singer. 
For this reason too, the Chindas nre much shorter than the cantos of * 
Sanskrit classics, not generally containing more than a hundred padas. . 
Each Chanda is also set to a tune. These tunes are largely Sanskvitic, | 
bat have also a fair number of local airs, as I have nlrendy pointed out — ९ 
under the head of songs. | 

|. As regards the selection and signification 

the rules of Sanskrit rhetoric as closely 
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Hence verbal formations and word jingles, which are reckoned n5 
excellences in Sanskrit rhetorics, freely abound. The entire canto, or the 
entire poem begins every line with the one and same letter, ns ka, ba, 
ca; or each stanza begins with the consecutive letters of the alphabet 
(a to ksa) ; or they have lines without any vowel except a or without any 
conjunct consonants at all, Alliterations, and other kinds of repetitions 
of the same letters or group of letters (yamakas or anuprisas) are 
lavishly used. Similes (upamZs), metaphora ( rüpakas), opposite mean- 
ings (rirüdhabhüsas), double and triple meanings, allusions to and 
analogies from Sanskrit classics are sesttered “thick as leaves in 
Vallombrosa.” The Oriya language being too simple and too undeveloped 
to bear so much ornamentation, the poets have borrowed profusely 
from the immense vocabulary of Sanskrit with its numberless synonyms, 
antonyms and compound formations, The wild luxuriance of these 
rhetorical forms in Oriya poetry it is impossible to describe; but 
some idea may be formed by studying the Kotibrahmünpdasundari of 
Upéndra Bhaüja and the Bidagdhacintümani of Abhimanyu Samanta- 
simhāra, 

Many of these formations are real poetic excellences, and many a 
line show pretty conceits, surprising fancies, appropriate illustrations, 
or happy combinations of words. They generally indicate a fairly 
complete mastery over Sanskrit rules and vocabulary. One's admiration 
is further enhanced, when he takes into consideration the imperfections 
of the vernacular and the general ignorance of the mass. At the same 
time the inordinate use of unfamiliar words and word-combinations and 
the constant straining after mere verbal excellences have produced 
various defects, such as unintelligibility, artificiality, over-ornamenta- 
tion, and unsuccessful formations. Hardly any poem can be understood 
without a fikd or commentary, and hence the lines lose the force and the 
vividness of impression that common familiar words would have 
conveyed. Then again the too exclusive attention to ornamentation of 
words—the mere husk and shell of poetry—has led to the neglect of 
the inner essence, and has made the poets careless abont the natural 
development of plots, the evolution of characters, or the enframing 
of high thoughts. 

Hence under the third head—the sentiment —the workmanship was 
in genernl crude, incoherent and not elevating. The ideal followed wns 
thnt adopted in the Inter Sanskrit classics (Naisndha, Cicupülavadhn). 
This Sanskrit ideal was defective compared with modern standard. 
Humour was wanting entirely. Vigor and energy were absent in the 
male characters, and a low view of women was ineuleated. ‘The charac- 
tera were not properly and consistently developed. The action of the 
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external events on human feelings and thonghts was not often painted 
in a careful or powerfnl fashion, On account of the low view of women, 
obscene descriptions erept in, descriptions which would not be tolerated 
in any modern works. All these defects were intensified in the Oriya 
poems. Obscenities were multiplied. The hero becomes an unnatural 
man, selfish, exclusively bent on gratifying his sensual passions, and 
bursting into tears or passionate outbursts at slight obstacles. The 
heroine is painted with the same brash, impatient, without any self- 
restraint or self-sacrificing spirit so well-known in Indian wives and 
mothers, and as much inclined as the hero to gratify the physical desires. 
In truth the Oriyñ poets busied themselves so much with polishing nnd 
decorating the outer frame, that they quite neglected to develop the 
inner spirit. 


DINAFRSNA Disa. 


With these general remarks, I now proceed to discuss the poets 
individually. The earliest poet is Dinakrsna Dasa, Very little is 
known abont him. According to traditions gathered nt Puri, Dina- 
krsna is older than Upēndra Bhaünja. The latter's Baidéhisabilasa is 
said to have been modelled after Rasakalléla; and when the similarity 
was pointed out to Upendra by his father, he composed his well-known 
poem Labanyabati. A couplet is repeated in which Dinakrsna ques- 
tions as an elder poet, and Upéndra replies obediently as a younger 
poet. A pair of couplets are repeated in which Upéndra Bhañja 
refers with respect to Dinakrsna.' A consideration of the style and 
the subject-matter lends support to this traditional priority of Dina- 
krsna. Upandra Bhaüja flourished about the end of the seventeenth 
century; Dinnksna's date might therefore be taken as the third quarter 
of that century. He cannot be much older. For apart from tradition, 
his Rasakallola refers to Rukmagi Cautisa which is evidently based on 
Jagnnn&tha Düsa's Bhaügabata—a work of the second quarter of the 
sixteenth century. This fact points to a difference of at least one 
hundred years between Jagannitha Disa and the author of Rasakallola. 


L ऊउपइज्द्र बौरवर टेकि वेनि वाचाकु । 
इवितत्ठे कविपणे न गणइ काइाकु ॥ 
जयदेव दौ नछष्ण पादे मोर शरण | 
आउ waq कविक्वर wr याम चरण ॥ 
4 Birabara Upendra, raising his arms, deems nono a real poet under the wun. 


Y Av 


l psy my obeisance at the foot of Jayadéva and Dinakryoa, but put my left leg on 


he heads of all the other poets.” 


n 
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According to Puri traditions, he was a Bharn-a, an illegitimate 
class attending on dancing girla and playing on musical instruments im 
accompaniment to their dancing and singing. He led at first a strug- 
gling life, and later on became a Vaisnava. He is said to have resided 
at Puri and died there. Corroboration of these facts is found in his 
works. His illegitimacy partially explains his great humility, and 
probably led him to select Vasistha as the speaker in his Pratápasindhu. 
Vasistha was known to the author as the son of a prostitute! His 
Vaisnavite tendency and his residence at Puri his works fully show. 
For unknown reasons he was absent from Puri for some time, as a 
couple of stanzas? in the Rasakalléla wonld seem to indicate. He 
knew Jngannütha and his daily services intimately.  Dinakyena is 
said not to be his original name, but to have been given at the time of 
his initiation as a Vaisnava. 

Dinakrana composed several works, of which I have seen in 


1 The poet remarks that every object in this world has some defect or other :— 
निकळङ्क' पद्म के qrw afte (?) | 
sag पृथि सबुठारे अछि ú १०१ ॥ 


“Who can find out a nelumbiam without stain? Blots are found in every 
object," 
Then he goes on illustrating this, After quoting several examples he says :— 


वसिष्ठ wise www! 
amiga वोल्ति समस्त afe ú ved ॥ Pratipasindha MS., Pol. 14. 
“ (Even) Vasisthn Rsi hax his blot. He is known to all ns a prostitute's son," 
5 कऋरिघिल्ता arm, से ww निवास, 
करिवाकु remm | 
कि अभाग्यु afe, म पारिस्ता रचि, 
प्रभु ner sear ॥ १६ ॥ 
कमें fae याहा, भोग Ser लदा, 
के AST करिव STRE । 
करमकरता, करूवल्यदाला, 
येरे मो च्हिले wre ॥ २७ ॥ R. K., 24th Ch., p. 89. 


“To reside in that kpitra (land), Dinnkrsoa had wished; what bad fate is his— 
he could not stay there, the Lord not favouring. [26]. What was in his fate, he 
has to suffer. Who can do otherwise, if fate's master, the giver of salvation, 
amiloth not opon him? [27)." 

8 Hasakalló]a, 19th Ch. 14-24 : Gundicsbijé, and others. 
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manuscript Pratüpnsindhu, and in print Rasakallola, Gundicübijs 
and Artatrana Cautis&.! Gundicibijé describes the car festival of 
Jngannitha; Artatrina Cantisã is a prayer to Jagannütha for deliver- 
ance. Pratapasindhn is larger nud occupies in manuscript 131 folios 
with three lines on each page. The poem purports to have been 
delivered by the sage WVasistha in answer to Dacaratha. It contains 
mnxims mostly culled from Sanskrit, with illustrative examples and 
stories. Occasionally Sanskrit clókas are quoted and translated. The 
versification is simple and has no special merit. Among maxims a very 
low view of woman's reliability is prominent, 

It is on Rasakallo]a that Dinakrsna’s fame rests. The work is in 34 
Chündas with 20 to 99 stanzas in each. Its subject-matter is the early 
pastoral life of Cri-Krsna and is based on the 10th Skandha of the 
Bhágavata. The first Chanda is introductory ; the 2nd to 10th deal 
with the birth and adolescence of Krsna; llth to 17th describe the 
various seasons beginning with winter and the nmorous sports of Cri- 
Krsna with the Gnpis in each season ; 18th to 24th poetise the Rasalila 
or the dance and dalliance of Krsna and the Gopis in the groves of 
Brndabana; 25th to 29th narrate his march to Mathura and the slaying 
of its demon king Kaman; the last five cantos are taken up in describing 
the griefs of Krsna and of the Gópis on account of separation, and the 
embassy of Urdhaba to Brndaébana under orders of Krsna. The plot 
is thus familiar to most and appeals strongly to the religious instinct 
of the highly conservative Oriyas. 

In versification the peculiarity of Rasakallila is that every line of 
a sianza begins with one and same letter ka—a very difficult task in the 
case of a whole poem. On the whole, however, the sentences are more 
intelligible than in many poems of Upendra Bhafija. Good descriptions 
of natural sceneries, though of the conventional type, are not rare; 
while poetical passages reckoned excellences according to the rules 
of Sanscrit rhetorics, abound’ Some of the closing lines are personal, 


1 Hunter's list names nine more :—Cakradharnabilisn, Madhusudannbilien, 
Madhabaknra Gita, Báramána K6-i]i, Jagamóhnann, Simudrika, Goon Sagora, Ujjvnla- 
nilamanikariks, Ridhs Kannca (f), Dvadasnkufijalili, and Krepa Dasa Bali, I have 
seen in print Biramisa KO-i]i; it is not Dina Kryna's. I have also seen in manus- 
cript a Gana Gnyinn Sagara of one Bhibi-s Diss. Some of tho works enumorated, 
such as the medical works, are not probably of Dinnkrson. 

$ For some of the rhetorically fine passages the reader may be referred to the 
ption of the various seasons (11th, 12th, 16th and 17th Chindas), and to the 





ption of RAdha's beauty (10th Chanda). In mere rhetorical excellences, . 
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and are much soberer and often forcible. Two such passages which 
are free from obscenity are extracted to give an idea of his poetry. 


1. कोटिण कोटि कोटे मूँ एक | 
केते मोर बुडि Ha जिवेक ॥ ३० 1 
zaq लेखिव गगन तारा | 
sr गरिव बरबाधारा ॥ 
के संख्या करिव सिन्धल द्वरो | 
के पारिव पयोनिधि wefe a 
केच्यबा WET करि पारिव | 
wa aA are न पास्वि p ३२१ ॥ 
R. K. 5th Chanda, p. 16. 


In the midst of crores after crores of insects I am only one. How 
little is my intelligenee, my power of moral discrimination, [30]. Who 
can write out the stars of the sky ; who can count the raindrops; who 
can take stock of the sea waves; who can dare swim across the ocean ? 
even this may be possible; but the glory of Krsna none can describe, 
[31 |.” 


2. कलियेतुम्भ नाम कुसुम, यतन wfc माळा सुसम 

aTET मूलाइ नेवाकु केहि नोहिले aH छे । 

केवळ माळाकार पराये fea न घेनिलि थोकाण 
के अछि नेव काहछा करम US उत्तम I 

afe afte वेश्ित धस्मिक्नवन्त ये | 

करिवाकु र माळ करठे लम्वित हे । 

am^ मने विचार रते, जगत याक Beha येते 
सामवेदिङ्क' त्रत वेश ण्‌ हेले सन्त्तत ये । २७ | 

R. K. 16th Chanda, p. 63. 


“(Oh Lord!) The name-flowers of thine I have strung with care into 
^ lovely wreath, which none is so fit to take by paying its equivalent, 
Like the wreath-maker, I myself could not take even a part; who so 
fortunate, that would take it ? None there is all round so braided-haired 
(i.e., blessed), that can put this garland round his neck. Thus am I 
thinking in my mind,—the people of this world have constantly becomo 
habited like the Samabedists, (ùe. shavelings, and therefore unfit to put 
on the garland). [27 ]." 
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BHAKTACARANA Dasa. 


As Mathuriimangala appears to be a supplement of Rasakallóla 
that work will be taken up here, though strictly it might be somewhat 
later than Upéndra Bhañja’s poems. The anthor calls himself Bhakta- 
carana Dasa, No traditions are available about him. He repeatedly 
calls himself n bairigi. He probably wisited Puri, for he mentions 
the “ Gundicábije " of Jagannátha (10th Chanda, stanza 6). The name 
Bhaktacarana seems to be an adopted name after initiation into 
Vaisnavism. 

The Mathuramangala is a poem in 30 Chündas with 14 to 106 
stanzas in each. The subject-matter is the exploits of Cri-Krspa at 
Mathura. These exploits have been described in Rasakalléla, 25th to 33rd 
Chündas, but is here amplified into 29 cantos, Hence this poem appears 
to be later, though from the prominence still given to Gopis generally, 
it could not have been much later. Its date might be approximately put 
to the first quarterof the 18th century. In versification and sentiment 
the author appears to have closely imitated the Rasakallola. The 
verses are simpler, and less loaded with Sanskrit words; but have on 
the whole much Jess poetical excellences than in Dinakrsna's poem. 
The author is rather peculiar in heaping similes to illustrate the 
same idea, an example of which is quoted below? :— 


कृष्ण वोलन्ति gu xu । 
कर्पुर समान कि भास्मर गन्ध गो । 
पद्म समान aife हेव कुटज | 
समान कला लोक सिना feum | १० । 
पाट टसर काटि समान मूळ | 
हरा सङ्के स्फटिक हेव कि तूळ | 
पित्तठ नोचे कव्ठध्उत सम | 
चन्द्र yal wi रहिव तम ॥ ६९ | 
efe प्रकारे केचि मथुरानारौ | 
से हेवे तुम्भ as qux सरि । 
Math. Man. 8th Chanda, p. 23. 
* Krsna said— Hear, oh ye ladies! Can bhüskara (the ordinnry 
camphor) smell as well as Cri-karpura (the essence of camphor) ; can 


1 Math, May. 3rd Ch. 26; 13th Ch. 16; 16th Ch. 22; 18th Ch. 16; 23rd Ch. 


3 For another example of such heaping, sec Oth Ch&nda 11-16, p, 26. 
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the wild flower bear comparison to the nelumbium ? The man that 
puts them on the same level must be shameless. [10]. Can jute have 
the same value assilk; can glass be compared to diamond? Brasa 
cannot be equal to silver; darkness cannot stay where the moon is. 
Similarly what ladies of Mathura can equal ye (Gëpa girls) ? " 


Buürart PANDITA. 


The early Oriy&à poems about Krsna may be completed with 
Bhüpati Pandita's Prémapaüceámrta. In the last Adhyüya of that 
work the author gives an account of himself.! A Sürasvata Brahmin 
from up-country he came to Orissa and attended the court of the king 
Divyasimha Déva. His poetical talents so much pleased the king 
that he gave him land with cash. He resided nt Rathipura Kataka. 
Caitanya Dàsa, & Vaisnava at Puri was his great friend, and under his 
instructions he eomposed the poem. Its writing was finished on Monday 
evening, the cukla trayodaci of the month makara, 18th anka of the 
king Dibyasimha Deva. <Acccerding to Prof. Jacobi's Tables taken 
with Madalš Piàüji* makara cukla trayddaci fell on Monday, the 3rd 
February, 1707 A.D.  Bhüpati Pandita is thus a contemporary of 
Upéndra Bhaüja. ' 

The Prëmapañeamrta is a religious poem in ten Adhyayas, and 
has been printed. It describes the rasalilà of Cri-Krsna and the 
Gopis, but the original story has been amplified by the description of 
an imaginary pilgrimage of Vasndéva (7th Adhy.) and by metaphysical 
disquisitions of the Caitanya's school. The lines are bald and generally 
unornamented. The versification is of the style adopted by Jagannatha 
Dasa in his Bhügabata. An extract is given here to show the author's 
conceptions about Radha :— 


परम SUMI भगवान | राधिका जोव चआ त्मा जाण ॥ ३ ॥ 
राधिका at येते Til I से कृष्ण जोवन खरूपों ॥ 8 ॥ 
Wis fafa पारे जोव । व्यानकु we व्यसम्भव ॥ ५ ॥ 
s परम रक जाया । भोग संयोगे faa भिन्न ॥ ईँ ॥ 
येसने वौज वेनिफाळ | रक से नुष्दन्ति य॒गळ ॥ ७ ॥ 
दि «x एक ws होइ | रण से एक अङ्ग दुइ ॥ ८॥ 


ये पारे गोपी अङ्गे पशि । से पारे कृष्ण अड़े faf ॥ € ॥ 
2nd Adhyaya, p. 11. 


1 The passago (10th Adhyaya lines 194-238), though long is interesting, and is 
given in extenso in App. III, 
3 Bee App. IV. for "tho later kings of Khórdà " beginning with this Divyasimhn 
Diva. , 
J. 1. 46 


t 


o 
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“ Bhagabāna is the parama ütmà (the Highest Being); Radhika is 
Jiva dima (the Individual Being). [3]. The Gopisin the Ràádhikü's 
portion, are but so much life of Krsna. [4]. The Individual can be 
absorbed into the Highest (ie. the Infinite) ; for others, this is impossible. 
[5]. Know that the Individual and the Infinite are one (in essence), 
and different only in enjoyment and union. [6]. Just asa seed is 
bilobed ; bat really single and not double; [7], both halves forming 
one whole, and hence one body divided into two. [8]. He who 
can get into the body of the Gópis, can get absorbed into the body of 
Krsna. [9]." 


UrEgSNDRA BHAÑJA. 


The fictional school begins with UpExpra Baasa. He is the most 
famous of Oriyü poets. His time can be ascertained approximately. 
In his Rasalékhà he wrote— | 


feu few गजपति ay सपत fanfa 


ग्रेषदिने शेष vg गोत | 
R. L. 22nd Chanda, 1. 17, p. 96 

* This poem was finished on the last date of the 27th Anka of the 
Gajapati king Divyasimha," Divyasimlin began to rule in 1692-93,! 
and his 27th Anka or 21st year fell in 1713-4 A.D. The last date of 
the anka (simha çukla ëkádaçi) was 21st August, 1714 AD. a 
Tuesday. As Rasal&khà appears to have been one of his later poems, 
Upendra Bhanja may be said to have flourished in the beginning of tho 
18th century 

He belonged to the royal family of Gumusara, Gnmusara is a petty 
hill state forming the north-westernmost corner of the District Ganjám, 
Presidency Madras. The surname Bhaüja was the patronymic title of 
the family. The author names his ancestors in Rasapaiicaka last pago 
as follows है :— 


1 For a discussion of his reign ses App. IV, ‘Tho later kings of Khirdi,” 

3 कझ्नश वंश, होइ प्रकाश | जमे घम्‌ सरे Va नरेश ॥ १६ ॥ 
कुन्देन्टको त्ति, रणरण कान्ति | रशेश्चर cog रूप्रति n 
छगशान वेज, ANE तनुज | छतस प्रताप प्रतापभञ्ज ॥ X° ü 
कनिष्ट खत, ATE urs | करि मोपौनाथ नाम विदित ॥ 
कवि Svat, ATE कुमर | कछि धनञ्जय नाम ताहर ॥ १८॥ 
wm taw, HINTS WES | Saw नोळकण्ड भञ्जछुत ॥ 
कुमर ज्यछ, ae अठ । कविपशरे अति परिनिष्ठ ॥ ve i 

Hasapuücaka, printed od, pp, 80-90, 





‘rE 
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son 
2. Pratüpa Bhanja 


youngest son 
3. i as 


son 


4. fr 


son 
9. Nilakantha 
married Küsyapi 


eldest son 
6. Upendra Bhanja. 


The Gumusara Barsübali does not mention Upéndra Bhanja, but 
names his ancestors up to Nilakaptha. In a colorless manner it narrates 
a series of intrigues and murders, revolts and civil wars, startling enough 
even for a melodrama. Dhanaiijaya, the grandfather of Upéndra, 
ruled long, and in his old age like the emperor Shahjahan turned sensual. 
He married several wives who bad numerous children, When the Raja 
became too old, his queens with their sons began to quarrel amongst 
themselves. The old man, Dhanaiijaya, was poisoned by his favourite 
queen Hüru Dē-i, and his death brought on a civil war. Upéndra's 
father, Nilakantha, who was his son by the above Haru Dé-i, succeeded 
in seizing the throne. But he could rule only for two years. Ho was 
attacked on both sides by the partisans of the eldest queen's infant 
grandson, and was driven out of the kingdom. 

Upendra Bhañja was the eldest son of this unfortunate Nilakantha. 
In all probability he was old enough to have participated in the 


"The family of sun (lotus’ master) appearing, gradually became kings in 
Gumusara. [16]. With fame white like moon and Kunda flower, with glory 
bright, master of battles, appeared the King Hana Bhañja. Of him was born 
Pratüpa Bhaija, fiery in vigor, from deeds powerful. [17]. His youngest aon, by 
name Gópinütha, became King. His son was named Dhanníüjaya, the poet King. 
[18]. His son was Nilakantha Bhaíüja the good, the grateful, the husband of 
Küsynpi. His eldest and best prince (am I), well-grounded in poetical powers. 
191." 
| HUS of these succossions are also mentioned in Labapyabati, 16th Chànda, 
stanzos 39-42, p. 65, and Baidéhisabilian 62nd Ch. lines 47-50, p. 536. 

॥ The portion of the Bathsibali bearing on Upéndra's ancestors is quoted in 
eztenso in App, V. 
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fratricidal struggle.! After expulsion Nilakantha settled, according to 

tradition, in the adjoining state of Nayügara. Ia that state how long 

Up&ndra resided is not known. He visited the Purusóttamn Kséttra 

apparently frequently, as he knew it intimately? Outside Orissa he 

might have travelled, of which travel some faint indications are 

traceable in his poems, By religion he was n Vaisnavite, leaning to 

Ráma-worship, as his numerous closing lines and the Baidehisabi]asa 

the poem on the career of Rama testify. - 
Upandra Bhañja was a prolific author and composed some forty- 

three poems. The chronological sequence of these works cannot 

generally be ascertained, Probably most of the songs were among his 

earliest compositions, and Caupadibhigana is referred to in the early ` 

contemporaneous work, Bicitra Rámāyaņa.  Baidahisabi]àsa, accord- 

ing to tradition preceded the Labanyabati. The Küàatibrahmanda- 

sundari seems to be a work of matured years. The Citrakibya was 

composed much later and in its introduction refers to a large number of 

works, thus establishing a broad line of demarcation in point of time." 


1 The following stanza in Rasiknhirabali (Sth Ch, 25th stanza) might have R 
some reference to his father's loss of the throne :— | 
Trg हेवार राज्य sg p WU हेवार पत्नौख ॥ 
कहे उपरन्द्र, बौरबर ag, ce afa wie नादि कष्ट ॥ ९४ ॥ 


“Por a king to lose his kingdom, for a young man to lose bis wife—snys 
Upéndra Bhañja Birsbara—no misfortune can be greater than these, [25]." 

3 Upéndra translated the Purusóttama Màhütmya, and composed the Rasika- 
hirabali, a romance of that place. Tho Kotibrahmindasundari also begins with n > 
description of Jagannitha's temple and festivala, 


; ` शण र कवि विचारद चिते | कलि सू अनेक प्रकाश गिते | e | 

à qis qaim चठउपदि | aver safe कछिवि रूब्यादि | १° | 

1 आदा दोहा षोड़चेन्दु बपोर। इत्यादि कवित्म गषना नाहि | ११। 

1. रसछण्णबिषद्य येते प्रत्य । चितोदइ ae fefe लेखे quit! | 

E: पुराण wifes कल्पना माधरि a चिचमेखा देममञ्जरो । १३ | ह 
waw कामकत्ठा रचित | मनोरमा प्रेमलता सुमित । १४ | 

भावव तो PRIA प्रमाण । Tees ये छान्दभूषण । १४ । 

पड़कतु कव्ठाकजतुकर | कनियम erg सुभद्रासार | १६ । 

Set विळास fw arq | प्रसिद अवना द्वादश छान्द | | 5 
दामच्तोळाब्टत छेष रचित । प्रेमखुधानिधि यमके fara । १८। 

Geer झाक! रचन । नाना कोष शब्दे गोताभिक्षान । ९१। 
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Thirty-two poems are herein named. In addition Hunter's list specifies 
the following :—Candrakalé, Candrarékha, Iechübati, Kalabati, Rahüsa- 
lila, Rasamafijari, Sangitakaumudi, Sasirvkha, Sobhabati and Subarga- 
rékha. The last I have seen, and in one passage it admits ita posterity 
by referring to Rasikahürüba]i and Prémasndhanidhi.' 
All these works cannot be discussed in detail in this limited article, 
but their sabject-matters may be classified in the following way :— 
A. Songs:— 
1. Cantisà (चजलिणा). | 
2. Caupadibhüsaga (चजलपदौधूषण). 


छान्द कोटि तारा चन्द्रमा परि। था नाम्र कोडिब्रद्याष्उतुन्दरों | २९। i 
चेलोक्यमोहिनों आदि ये गौत निर्खित छान्द पोधि पाञ्च सात । ९३ | 





कविल्न aazma चित्त | ₹७। 
Citrakávya MS. Folio 1, 


“The poet thus thinks in his mind—many pieces did I publish in poetry. 
[9]. No end of Cautisda and Cawpadis, what more can I say on them? [10]. Gihs, 
dóhà, sódacéndu chapd-s, and other poems that cannot be counted. [11]. Of works 
on rasa and on Krsna recollecting, I name here some. [12]. Sifting the Porinas, 
such works of sweet imagination, as tho fine Oitralékhd, the Heémamafijari [13]; tho 
Rasalékha, the woll-composed Kamakaláa, the Manéramé, and the well-versifiod 
Prémalatá [14], the Bhdbabati, the well-exemplified Muktibati, the Barajalild, 
the Chándabhágama [15], the Sarartu, the ka-initialled Kajékautuka, the sa-initialled 
Subhadrására [16], the ba-initialled Baidéhisabildsa, the well-known twelve chandaa 

à without any consonant or vowels conjunctions [17], the Raimalildmrta full of many 
meanings, the Prémasudhánidhi full of alliterations [18], the poem named Rasika- 
hardbafi, the lives of Syima as Kufjabihira and others [19], the Rasapafcaka 
illustrating rules of rhetoric, the Ldbanyabati tho delight of wits [20], the com- 
position of the Purusófftamamáhátmya, the various dictionaries of words as the 
Gitdbhidhana [21], the Kofibrahmándasundari like n moon among millions of poetical 
stars [22], the poems beginning with the Traildkyamdhini ; some such five or seven 
poems have I composed [23]. Having composed poems of so many kinds, my 
thoughts strayed townrda illnatrated poetry (27.)"" 


। पाञ्च कान्द शेष ice र रस करिव रसिक यश | 
= जने प्रेमछुधा निधि रसिकदारावळोर ए शेष | १८। 
सुवर्ण रेखार यणेना qaw रखे रक fafa गोत । 
jn a उपरइन्द्र भञ्ज यो एयर अनुभव र विदित । १९ । 
Sub. Rék., Sth Ohanda. 


“This rasa comes to ite end in five cantos; it will sway tho wite. Oh men! 
Horo is finiahod tho Prémasudhénidhi, and the Rasikahdratafi, [18]. All the rasas 
in the descriptions of the Suvarnarékhd are Lo be found in the three poems; this 
is felt and known—eo says Upéndra Bhafja Birabara [19]. 


va wert करि wi ami चिन 
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L4 3. Caupadicandra (चलपदोचन्द), 
4. Chapo-i (wr). 
5. Gaba (गादा). 
6. Doha (दोहा). 
B. Mythological poems :— 
7. Abana Rasataranga (wwe cacy). 
8. Brajalila (wsretat) 
9. Subhadrisara or Subhadraparinaya (सुभद्रासार वा खुभदापरिणय) 
10. Kalükautuka (कुळाको तुक) 
11. Baidéhisnbi]àsa (वैड्रो गविळ्ास) 
12. Rümalilàmrta (ontara) " 
13. Kuñjabihára (grgfewix). 
14. Purusottama Mahitmya (पुरुषोत्तम arene). 
15. Rahasalili (राइासछौळा). 
C. Fictional poems :— 
16. Citralskha (चिचसेखा). 
17. Hsmamaüjari (Sarge). 
18. Rasalekbà (www). . 
19. Kimakala (कामकळा), 
20. Manoram&ü (ममोरमा). 
21. Prémalata (Swear). 
22, Bhababati (भाववतौ). 
23. Muaktabati ( सुक्तावतौ). 
24. Prémasudbünidhi (Saqwifafy). 
25. Rasikahárübali (रसिकदारावलो)- ` 
26. Lābaņyabati (ereqaat) 
97. Kotibrahmandasundari (कोडिब्रज्माप्छसुन्दरो) 
28. Trailokyamohini (जैज्लोक्यमोंदिनो) 
29. Candrakalà (चन्‍न्द्रकत्ठा) 
30, Candrarekbü (चम्दरेखा). 
| $1. Iechübati (Cwgrañt). 
| | 32. Kaláübati (कळवत), 1 
| 33. Sasirekhà (wetter). 
34. Sobhabati (शोभावती), 
35. Subargarckhà (gweten). 
D. Rhetorical, etc.:— 
36. Chündabhüsapa (reynu) 
37. Rasapaiicaka (रसपश्चक) 1 
38, Citrakabya pers 
39. Rasamaijari ( )« 
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40, Sangitakaumudi (सङ्गोतकोमदो ). 
41. Gitübhidhana (मताभिधान), 
42. Sarartu (www). 

It will be seen that 20 out of 42 or nearly half are romances. To 
Upéndra Bhaüja belongs the credit of having been the first to shake off 
largely the predominating religious tendency, ‘This comparative free- 
dom seems to have arisen partly from his birth in a royal family and 
partly from his vicissitudes in life, now a prince and now an exile. 
His stories are no doubt confined to princes or high ministers, and thus 
belong to the primitive stage of story-telling. Yet they are preferable 
to the dreary repetitious of mythological absurdities. 

Asa master of rhetorical excellences he stands higher than all 
Oriyà poets except Abhimanyu. He knew intimately the Sanskrit 
rules of elegance, and was a successful follower of the standard set up 
in the later Sanskrit classics. He was an adept in all kinds of Oriya 
verses, writing freely and fully. He was a master-hand in vocabulary 
and letter-selection. Sometimes he wrote poems without any admixture 
of vowels other than a, e.g., Abané Rasataranga; sometimes he limited 
the initial letters of each line to one letter only, such as ba in Baidëhisa- 
bildsa, ka in Kalikautuks, sa in Subhadrüparinaya. Sometimes he 
used Jamakas throughout a poem, as Prémasudhanidhi; while Koti- 
brahmáündasundari sparkles with numerous varieties of rhetorical 
gems. In spite of innumerable lines of unequal merits due to his 
prolifieness and constant attempt to play on words, a large number of 
passages contain verbal excellences fit to stand the fierce light of 
modern criticism. By intermixing numberless unfamiliar Sanskrit 
words and allusions, the text has however been generally made 
unintelligible to the ordinary readers, and to most of his poems 
explanatory fiküs are absolutely necessary. Hence in spite of his 
rhetorical skill, his poems rarely move the heart, or add to one's 
knowledge about nature or the human mind. 

On the question of sentiments he does not rise above his age. 
Wanting iu energy and lifelikeness the heroes and heroines move like 
puppets. The low view of women common to the age and to the models 
followed still further degenerates in his poems; and obscene descriptions 
abound. Ethical doctrines are generally at à discount iu royal families, 
and in Upéudra Bhafüja's case the grandfather's sensuality appears to 
have had a still worse effect. 

To summarise, Upendra Bhaüja is in Oriyá language, the most 
voluminous author, the earliest and most prominent fictional poet, the 
most obscene, the most unintelligible, und on the whole the best writer of 
rhetorical excellences. His most important works are first Baidehisa- 
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bilisa on the career of Rama up to Uttarakinda;! second Libanyabati, 
narrating the story of the princess Labanyabati and the prince Cand- 
rabhánu; third Koétibrahmandasundari, a romance with the princess of 
the above name as heroine; and fourth Rasapaficaka, illustrating by 
Oriyà songs the rhetorical rules about Nüynkas, Nayikas and their 
loves, and following mainly the corresponding text of the Bengali 
alamkara, Sahitya Darpan. A passage from Baiddhisabilasa is extracted 
lower down, but no single passage can give any reliable idea of the 
many-sided talents of this poet. 


BisvaNATHA KHUNTI-àÀ. 


Such a talented poet as Upëndra must influence later poetry. On 
the religions side his Baidéhisabilasa found an imitator in the Bicitra 
Ramayana of Bisvanitha Khupti-à. This author appears to have been 
a resident of Puri. His surname Khuoti-@ is applied to a special 
class of sébakas in the Jagannatha temple, and the poem begins with 
a brief description of Jagannütha's festivals. His date is not precisely 
known. In his introduction he refers to the king Divyasimha, who 
reigned from 1692-93 to 1719-20 A.D He also refers to Upéndra 
Bhanja's Caupadibhüsaga,? which is probably among Bhainja's earliest 
works. Approximately therefore the date of Bicitra Ramayana may be 
put in the decade 1710-20 A.D. 

The poem, as its name implies, is an adaptation of the Sanskrit, 
Rimiyana, and differs from Baidéhisabilisa in adding the Uttarakàánda 
and in following more closely the story of the Sanskrit original. It 
is divided into generally very short cantos, and is therefore well adapted 
for singing. It is largely sung by dancing boys, and in old days was 
generally sung in the festival of Griráma navami, which occurs in 


i Upëndra Bhaja did not poetise the Uttarakipdn, because according to rules 
a poem should end happily and not in grief or death. 
विभङ्ग रस वोलिण w afifa và | 
बुधे wifewfe एदा दोष छान्द ata ॥ ४९ ॥ 
Baid. Bil., 52nd Ch., p. 535. 


"I have not described this (Uttarš-kšnda), because then the enjoyment of 
the rasas will be broken. Tho learned have esid that this is a fault in ehánda 


3 “जो Aafa गजपति चोजामच्राथ भोचरणे अज्ञे” "I pay my obeisance to 
ri-Divynsimha Gajapati and to the auspicious fest of Qri-Jagannat " Ch. 1, 1. 5 

TS For Dibya sirnha's reign, see App. IV, " The later kings of Khórdàa." 
& » राग आदारो । wg. चतपदों usu wur Eni? Bic. Ham, Arayyaka, 


Kanda, Chanda 2ud's tune. 
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spring (Caitra), The Bicitra Rümáüyana cannot bear comparison with 
the poem of Upéndra Bhañja in point of learning and rhetorical skill, 
but it is simpler, shorter, and more free from obscenity. "To illustrate 
their differences, one passage on the Pampa tank is given below with 
the parallel passage from Baidéhisabilasa. 


प्रवेश राम aga पम्पासर तोर | देखन्ति निर्मळ जळ व्यति मनोइरु । १ । 
कमळ कुमुद कोकनद नौळोत्पळ | मधपाने मत्त छो चुम्बन्ति was | | २ | 
चडपाग़े वेडिकन्ति cup तरुचय | विरष्िजनकु से करुउक्न्ति भय | ३। 

देख देख mga ण सरोवर शोभा | wet देखि Ham देव wife लोभा । 8 | 
विविध weg दिशइ सुन्दर | डाहुक तितिर काक वके ञ्रोभाकर | ५ | 
विकाञ्चन्ति नव नव चूताङ्कर माने | प्रकटि वासन्ति वास सब्ब सब्चिधाने | ई | 
कामतू यिशर प्राय दिशन्ति pm सोताङ्कः विच्छद कराउछि ae श्रोक | ७ | 
पाटळौ Wes कामानळ प्राय दिशे | केतको कळिका मनसिजकुन्त कि से | < | 
मल्लिका सौरभरे मधकरनिकर | ध्वनि करि खोजुछन्ति सर्व दिगन्तर । ८ । 


मद्गन्ध usi प्रसरे aaa | कोकिळ ध्वनि करन्ति होड HEAT | V° | 
Kiskindhya Kanda Chanda, I. 


“Rama and Laksmana enter on the bank of the Pampa tank, and 
see its clear charming water. [1]. Drunk with honey, the black-bees 
are kissing the nelumbiums, the white lotuses, the large red lotuses, 
and the blue water-lilies. [2]. Trees aud flowers surround it on four 
sides, and are causing fear in the hearts of the love-sick. [3]. See! 
See! Laksmana, the beauty of this tank. At this sight which god 
will not be tempted? [4]. Charming it looks with diverse geese, 
with the water hens and partridges, with the crows and the cranes. 
[5]. The mango flowers are newly blooming, and are spreading their 
mild odour unto all. [6]. The asdka flowers look like the arrows of 
cupid's bow, and are grieving me for this separation from Sita. [7] 
The Bignolias shine like love-fire, while the Pandanus buds seem like the 
darts of love-god. [8]. The fragrance of the Jasmines is causing tlie 
bees to hum and to hunt about. [9]. The wind is spreading a cool 
intoxicating odour, the cuckoos are singing in full passion. [10 ]." 


वाटे पम्पा सार सर | विशाजित areas | 
विराजित anar | wate ae 8 | 8€ | 
Afa? eta wae | विलसुछून्ति sar । 


facra afg भ्रमर | ase अमर से | ४० | 
J, r 47 
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वारिरि खआादर्सरे। fans आदर्शरे | 

विवेक हंस मानस af मानस ये । ४१ | 

विध्वंस ताप Gen | वड़ Bas ew | 
fafax नौंठ सारस | awe रस से | ४२ | 

qf anf कमळ | विघन तोरे कमळ | 

विस्चे wea मुद्‌ । ae कुम॒द र | ५३। 

afs उठे चक्र चक्र | विहे गति यथा चक्र | 

विगोदरे चक्रवाको । विचक्रा कि से | ६४ । 

Baid. Bili., Kisk. Kanda, 26th Ch., pp. 209-10, 


"In the way lies Pampa, the tank of Indra, the best of tanks, 
which is graced by the long-necked cranes, nnd where bloom the 
Nelumbiums, [49]. This tank is by nature free from eddios, is en- 
livened by the black bees, is so delightful that the immortals are 
deluded to desire it. [50]. Its water is preferably more Incid than 
even a clean mirror, and (so good that) the geese think it better than 
that of even the Manasa tank (beyond the Himálayas). [51]. Its 
water is so cool as to destroy all touch of heat, is very deep with 
flowering blue water-lilies, and is in taste as sweet as honey. [52]. 
The thirsty deers desiring n drink get satisfaction at the bank of this 
tank. The many white lotuses in it give much delight to the bees. 
[53]. The red dacks in it dip and rise, and delighted, whirl round in 
circles with their females, reminding the motion of dust storms. [54]."! 


LokaNATHA Dasa. 


On the fictional side, too, Upendra Bhaija's romances stimulated 
others, among whom Lokanátha Dass appears to have been one of the ear- 
liest. His works have not yet been printed. I have seen in manuscript his 
Rarbüngasondari and Hunter's list credits him with three more, Citrot- 
pala, Parimalé and Rasakalš. The manuscript of Sarbangasundari 
takes up 63 folios with 4 lines on each page. It contains 15 Chandas ; 
apparently the last few Chindas are missing. The story part resembles 
the general type of Upendra Bhaija's romances, and the descriptions are 
also on the same line, though of course with much less poetical skill, 
The date is uncertain, probably the 2nd quarter of the 18th century, 


1 This short canto exemplifies the rhetorical excellence known as “ the final 
alliteration" (anta Jamakas). The fores and the jingle music of the Jamakas, it 
is impossible to show in the translation, 


- 
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SADANANDA KaAVISÜRYADRAHMÁ. 


The last two poets are closely connected with each other, 
Sadünnnda Kavisüryabrahmá being the garu of Abhimanyu Bümanta- 
simhüra, Sadánanda founded a little math at Diksitapará, Parganë 
Asurssvara, Thana Salépura, District Cuttack. From its present 
Adhikari most of the following informations have been gathered! 
Sadanaoda was born at Bhikáripura, Killa Nayüzara, in the family of 
an Otà Brihmin. In spite of the attempts of his parents he was a 
great dunce in his boyhood. When he grew older he felt repentance at 
his ignorance and prayed to the Civa Nakalégvara of Nayagara. 
Through bis favour he became suddenly inspired with poetical powers. 
Then he visited Puri, became a disciple of Gangimité math, and 
secured from the Raja of Puri the title Kavisiryabrahma. His 
original nume was probably Südhucaraga Disa, which was changed 
to Sadünanda Disa after initiation He next went out on pilgrimage 
visiting Nabadvip, Brndübana, and other sacred places, and brought 
therefrom a considerable number of Vaispavite works. On his return 
he settled at Bàáli-à (more correctly Golkunda) in Parguna Baro-4. 
There he became the guru of the young zemindar Abhimanyu and 
taught him to be a poet. This is acknowledged by Abhimanyu 
himself in his Prómakala. Later on however they quarrelled, and 


| The present Adhiküri Paramünandn Dasa traces his descent thus :— 
Sadanauda 


| 
Col 
Dhrubinnndn Disa 


Céln 
— ys Dasa 


Céla 
The present Adhikiri i 
Paraminauda " 


3 This is indicated in the following lino— 


श्रौगद चौ किशोरदास ques पयार आश्रय करि | 
wiwa मुँ साधचरण दास रि अधिकारो हे | te! 


| Namacintémeni 12th Chinda, p. 23. 
"Taking refuge at tho lotus feet of tho guru, Qri-Kisóra Disa, and who was 


had 


born of a line (hereditarily) sāktas, have I been adhikdri here (i. e., in Vaisnasism), "' 
‘ae wu य इप्णाबपद्सेथा फळ । 
4 sasan जनभिला हुदस्थळ हें | १९! 
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p Abhimanyu is said to have attempted the substitution of his idol 
| for that of his guru, Disgusted (partly from jealousy too), Sada- 
b nanda removed his things to Diksitapari, and fonnded the present 
š math. This village is situated on the north of Kéndrüpará canal. . 
The present Adhikári puts his date roughly at 150 years old. The date 
seems approximately correct. At the time Prémakalé was written 
| (about 1777 A.D.), Sadünanda was the teacher of Abhimanyu and 
D was probably 30 to 40 years old, nearer 40 than otherwise. Hence - 
Sadananda was some twenty years older than his pupil, and may 
i be said to have flourished in the third quarter of the eighteenth 
rite century. 
No large work is attributed to Sadánanda. He composed nnmer- ` 
| ous songs and several small pieces, all dealing with Radha and Krsna. 
t The tradition is that the songs passing under the name of Aştadurgā- 
| nātha were really Sadünanda's; he passed them off as Áthgara 
1 king's, probably for good consideration. "The present Adhiküri has 
supplied me with the following list of his works 
1. Lahari (wet) 
2. Bhiuri (भडरो) 1 
» 3. Cauri (efx) 
4. Tattvatarangini, Parts I-HI (weactrat) 
5. Prémataragginl (varcfrat) 
6. Namacintimani | मामचिन्तामणि) 
7. Nisthünilamayi (निष्टानौक्षमणि). 
R. Promakalpalata (प्रेमकक्ष्पलता). | 
9. Samudra (समुह). + 
i | 10, Mohnnalatà (*rwewnr!. l 
^ 11. Bisyambbarabihira (fawwrefirer). 
E 12. Pátaradábali (?) (पातरदाबच्छौ). 
j 13. Caitanyabhāgabata (चैतन्यभागवत् ). 
/ 14. Cari (?) Cintamani (चरिचिन्तामणि) 
P I have seen only one work of his, Nümacintüámani (No 6) and " 


B several songs. Caitanyabhigabata (No. 13) if a poem, is probably an 


समत Rega sheing i 
9 छपा फळे प्रापत कविल्लमागेसौम। Wu (d. 


MS. Préma Ka]&, lat Ch. Folios 1-2 
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adaptation of the same work in Bengali by Brndibana Das. The 
Namacintamani is in 12 Chándas and in print occupies 23 pages only. 
Besides praises to Rādhā and Kysna, one Chanda (the 870) is entirely 
devoted to Caitanya and his principal disciples. Apparently Sadánanda 
was a Gauriyà Vaigpava. Most extravagant are the praises of Radha, 
who should be named first and then Kysna.t His songs are among the 
most popular and are exclusively devotional. But on the whole I think 
that he is more famous than his works justify. Probably this fame 


arose from his superior personality and from his extensive knowledge 
gathered in travel. 


ABHIMANYU SAMANTASIMBARA. 


The pre-British poets conclude with Abhimanyu Samantasimbara. 
He belonged to a zemindar family, whose descendanta still survive. 
Ftom one of them Babu Raghunütha Sümantasimhüra a good deal 
of the undermentioned information has been obtained. 

The family was founded by one Kalu Simha, He and his brother 
Mahabala Simba came from Jaypur ( Rajputana) to Puri apparently on 
pilgrimage. They took service under the Raja of Puri and came to be 
employed as guards of the king's bed-room (palagkapaharü). While in 
this trusted post they secured for themselves the grant of the zemindari 
of Pargana Baru%. On coming to take possession, they found one Ucita 
Bēhērā already in possession by virtue of an older sanad. Fighting 
ensued, and at last a compromise was arrived at by a division of the 
Parganà. The two brothers got seventy-one villages, which are now 
comprised in the Taluks Sántrápura, Késapura, and Rüdhamoóhana- 
prasada. The two brothers lived together. When Mahabala died, his 


| ऋषिवचन राधा ये पळे वोले छष्ण नाम आगे कोलति । 
सेदि चण ब्रह्महत्या दोष पार ofa पिव न भुक्ति ४ | 
Nims Cintamani, 5th Ch. p. 8. 
“This is the saying of Rsis—he who names Rüdhü having named Krsna 
first, gots then and there the sin of a Brihmin-murdor, Not forgetting this, watch- 
fully repeat (her name), " 
3 My informant, n fine old man of sixty, died the year before last (1896). He 
traced hia descent from Abhimanyu in this manner :— 
Abhimanyu 
Ràmakpsna 
(son) 
Raghunitha 


(non) 
(my informant). 








I 
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son Jodhi Simha separated taking as his share the Taluk Sántrapura. 
The descent from Kalu Simha is thus given:— 
1. Kalu Simha. 


2. Saratha Sümantasimhàüra 
(son) 


J. Alani Sümantasimhára 
* (son) 


| 
4 Bandaji S. 


(son) 


5. Paramananda S, 


(son) 


6. Khnsili S. 
(son) 


| 
7. Indrajita S. 
(son) 


8, Abhimanyu S. 
(eldest son) 
The author, 
Of his father and his zemindari, Abhimanyu has given a short 
description in his Prémakala. They lived at Gólakunda which is now 












! आम्बदौप भरतखण्ड र सार अचो । 

मचोद्धि थाजनप्र मध्य रम्य तच्चि ये ॥ १ - ४ ॥ 
सुजिडारस्थान vu थिवार खे देश । 

गोळ कुष्ळ नामे um तहिंरे प्रकाश ये ॥ १० ५ ॥ 
aa से ग्राम सौमा भेदि वद्धि । 

विराट भोधन chest स्थान सेदि ये॥ ६० ई ॥ 
u crm राजा मिजवंशो चेचौवर i 

afaa urwmfeévix लाम बर हे ॥ १* on 
ate ज्येष्ठ ga ऋभिमनन्‍्य नाम्न मोर | 

qgar Cifat ल सामन्तसिंदार ॥ १० ca 





thia village lows the river Brübmi ; and its meadows are well suited for immense 
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situated on the left bank of the Brahmini river, 20° 42' lat., and 86° 18° 
long. The Jájanagara referred to was the old name of modern J ajnpora. 
The family quarters have now been removed to Büli-á, a few miles east. 
The family have lost the zemindari and now live upon 25 bátis (500 
acres) lákhiráj land, with which Abhimanyu is said to have endowed 
the family idol Rádhümóhana, 

According to local traditions Abhimanyu was precocious in hia de- 
velopment, and lisped in number from his very boyhood. In his ninth 
year he is credited with the composition of doggrels known as Hügita, and 
in his tenth year with other songs, as Jómà Gita, Baghn Gita, Gobra- 
cari Gita, He then came under the influence of Sudánanda Kavi- 
süryabrahmá and in his twentieth year began his first large poem 
Prémaka]à. I have gota manuscript of this work. He then composed 
various poems as Sulakgana, Rasabati, Pi@macint&émani and Prëma- 
tarangini I have got a manuscript copy of the last. His last work 
was Bidagdhacintimani. He intended to finish it in 108 Chandas 
with a description of the Rasalilé, but when he had gone up to 96th 
Chanda, he felt a disgust for this life, turned an ascetic Vaisnava, and 
abandoning family and home proceeded to Brndábana. There he died 
in his 49th year. The Bidagdhacintàmani has been printed, and in its 
Preface, his death is said to have taken place on Jyëstha krsna saptami 
of sana 1213 ( 2 8th June, 1806 A.D., Tuesday). Abhimanyu was well 
read in Sanskrit classics and rhetorics, and knew Hindi and Marathi, 


the speeches of the then governing races. From his boyhood, he loved 


to associate with Pandits and Sadhus and the accidental residence of 
Sadananda helped him materially in developing his poetical powers. 
He is said to have built a temple to Rádhámohana Thakura. 

The manuscript Prémaka]ü is a moderate-sized volume oceupying 
186 folios with four lines on each page. It is a romance in 64 Chündas 
modelled after Upéndra Bhaüja's stories. Though begun in the author's 
twentieth year, it displays considerable knowledge of Sanskrit rhetorica 
and indicated the future power of the poet. The manuscript Préma- 
tarajgini is a small piece based on the Rüsapañeadh yayi, whose clókas 
are quoted and versified, Of the other poems two are love stories, 


herds of cattle. The ruler of this land is a Mitravarhgi Kentriya, by name 
Indrajita Simantasimbira. His eldest son am I, by name Abhimanyu, by surname 
Simantasimbirs," 


l fin axa वयसे oer wric w | 
सुजनपदाजितरे शह्कपचोन wfs 3 ॥ १११ ॥ 
PrémakaJi MS., lat Ch., Folio 4. 


“1 began this at the age of twenty, and by attending on the foot of good meu 
dropped my timidity.” 
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Rasabati and Sulaksaná, the initial letters of ench line of the latter 
being sa; while Prémacintümapi is said to be religious. 

The last and the best of his poems is Bidagdhacintémani, based 
on the Sanskrit Bidagdhamáüdhava of Ripa Gósvümi the well-known 
disciple of Cnitanya, It deals with the life and love of Radha 
and Krsna; while the last four Chindas poetise the Cnitanyite doctrines 
of Préma and Bhakti (love and devotion). The poem is a store-house 
of rhetorical excellences, almost each Chinda exemplifying n different 
kind of verbal formations. It thus resembles Kotibrahmándasundari 
of Upéndra Bhañja; but it is simpler, less loaded with Sanskrit learn- 
ing and imageries, and therefore more effective. The author's religious 
feelings have made the poem less obscene and have induced him to put 
in graceful verses the rather abstruse doctrines of Préma and Bhakti—a 
field which Upéudra Bhañja did not try. In learning and comprehen- 
siveness he is undoubtedly, inferior to Upendra; but it may be said for 
Bidagdhacintémani that no single Oriyé poem contains so many 
examples of rhetorical skill or abstract poetry as this work does. 


Máparái Pi. 


Having finished the pre-British period of Oriya poetry, a few 
words may be added in the conclusion about Oriya prose. Literary 
compositions in Oriya prose are unknown, The Mādalā Panji and a 
fow Bamsábalis are the only specimens of prose. These have no literary 
merits. The Madals Paiji is a sort of chronicle of the Jagaunitha 
temple. Its contents nre roughly divisible into three kinds : 

(1) A short history of the kings of Orissa (Rijaiminankara 
Rájyabhoga). 

(2) A history of the erection of Jagannütha's temple, its modes 
of worship, and the duties of its sëbakns. ; 

(3) An account of extraordinary events happening in the temple 
with the details of their costs, if any. 

The historical valne of Mádalà Pánji has been very mach overrated, 
The original informations were often not correctly entered. — Then 
again the chronicle being on palm-leaves, it had to be recopied three or 
four times in a century, and in re-copying many mistakes crept in, 
particularly in figures. Lastly the Seba (worship) was closed several 
times on account of the Mahomedan raids, and many volumes must 
have been lost at the time. Hence the text is found full of mistakes 
and cannot be relied upon, unless corroborated by other evidence. The 
later writers have also fallen into mistakes by following exclusively only 
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one version of the royal geneology, while there are five or six versions 
in the Madnla Páüji The trath often lies in one or other version, 
Appendix IV. will give some idea of the difficulties in constructing a 
royal geneology from tlieao different versions, 

At present the Mádn]à Püüji is kept in two sets, one by the Sébaka 
entitled Dàulakarapa, the other by the S6baka named Tarha-u. The 
Déa|aknraga (lit. the writer of the temple) as his name implies, seems 
to have been the original keeper of the records, but a second was ndded 
apparently for check and for better preservation of the informations. 
It is not known when these records began to be kept, Bat from the ` 
fact that a large number of details dates from the time of Ananga 
Bhima Déva, the system would appear to have been established by him 
As a rule the later the accounts, the more reliable they are 

N.B.—Since writing this article, a kind letter of Dr. Fleet has 
drawn my attention to his remarks on the Mādaļā Pañji in the Epigra- 
phia Indica.! Dr. Fleet has analysed the earlier list of kings carefully 
nnd comes to the conclusion that the annal is “absolutely worthless 
for any purposes of ancient history.” (p. 335). I came nearly to the 
same conclusion when T was studying the original manuscript of the 
Madala Paüji. In an article read before this Society, an abstract of which 
was published in the Proceedings for July 1892, 1 noticed the general 
nureliability of the historical portion of the Madala Påñji, and remarked 
that at best it can be used only as a corroborative document. Dr. Fleet's 
analysis confirms me in that view 

On some of the points discussed in the very interesting article of 
Dr. Fleet, I venture to differ. Firstly, he thinks that in respect of 
most of the Kégari kings it can only be said that “ not one of them 
has any ring of antiquity in the sound of it; they may possibly be 
real names of later rulers, misplaced in order to make out a consecutive 
chronological series," (p. 336). I know at least of one Orissan inscrip- 
tion not later than tenth century, which mentions Këçari kings. It 
is the Brahmégvara inscription of Bhuvanéevara? This inscription 
mentions Udyótaka Kégari, and of hisancestors Janamóéjaya, Vicitravira, 
Candihara and Kélavati. The names of both Janaméjaya and Kalavati 
are to be found in the Madalé Páüji Tho Kégari kings need not 
therefore be considered as myths or later rulers, as suggested 

Secondly, Dr. Fleet has “no substantial doubt that the Yayann 
invasions which were repulsed, as the aunals say, by Vajradéva and his 


i “Tho Records of tho Sémavamei kings of Katak,” Ep. Ind., Vol, HI, pp. 
334—340. 
. 8 Prinsep, Journ. As, Soc. Vol VIL, p. 558 ef. seq. ; L c, Dr. R. L, Mittra < 
Antiquities of Orissa, Vol, 11, pp. 88-9 
J, 1. 48 
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successors, and the suecossful invasion by the Yavanas, in tho time of 
Cobhanadóva, are (mixed up with the early Gupta rule) simply tho 
raids into Orissa by the Mussulmans in the thirteenth and following 
centuries, and the ultimate conquest of the country by them in the 
sixteenth century A.D." (p. 339). After having so satisfactorily 
established the utter worthlessness of the earlier part of the annals, 
it is a pity that Dr. Fleet should make such an elaborate inference on 
one of the least authentic events of that earlier part. I am inclined 
to disbelieve the whole story of Raktavihu the Yavana, as a legend 


* without any historical value. If any identification be at all required, 


I would rather identify him with some Buddhist or Jaina chief of the 
South. 

Lastly, Dr. Fleet thinks that Civagupta nnd his descendants were 
kings of a dominion which included * probably the whole of Orissa," 


and who had their capitals a£ Kataka (p. 327). This conclusion does. 


not appear to be borne ont by the facts, The epithet ** Trikalingüdhi- 
pati " is merely an honorific title, just as the old kings of Orissa used 
to style themselves “kings of Ganra and Karpáta " without having 
the smallest bit of land in those countries. The word Katnka should be 
taken as n common noun denoting “camp ;" the old name of modern 
town Kataka being “ Bárügasi Kataka."! Of the six copper-plates, five 
have, no doubt, been found near modern Kataka ; but this is probably 
due to the fact that the donees lived there or subsequently came to 
live there, Many Oriya Brühmins living near Kataka and Puri still 
hold lands in the eastern part of Central Provinces, or in the northern 
part of Madras Presidency. The sixth copper-plate was foond in Patna 
in the Contral Provinces, and does not support the theory of Orissa king- 
ship. The river Mahinadi has been mentioned in copper-plates E. and F., 
but that river flows as much through the Central Provinces as through 
Orissa. The villages in which the lands were granted cannot be 
traced in Orissa; while many of them have been specifically mentioned 
in the grants to have been in Kosala or Dakgina-Kosala. The kings 
also are specifically mentioned in the inscriptions as " Krealondra." Tho 
inscriptions are not earlier than the 11th and belong more probably to tho 
12th Century A.D. ; and atthat time the Gangavarmea kings were ruling 
in Orissa, ns n series of inseriptions have proved beyond doubt. All 
these facts and a careful reading of the grants lead me to the conclusion 
that Civaguptn and his descendants were really kings of Kosala or 
Daksiga-Kósala (identifiable with the N. E. part of Central Provinces), 











13. A. 8. B. Vol. LXIL, 1893, pp. 100-1; the other inscriptions in thin articlo 
r d word ayaka wes cul ta sd defui Vol- EX LVJ MR, po 204. | 
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nod that tho lands im the plates B to F. were granted to Brahmin 
who either resided at the time in Orissa or subsequently came to reside n 
there. p- 


APPENDIX III. BuOPATt PANDITA'S ACCOUNT OV Himerty. 


र पथ्ये परम व्यानन्दे | कृष्णाचर्गा व्यर विन्दे ॥ 
है एमन होइला मधुप | वेणाव दास कवि खूप ॥ 
yfai विप्र aoga | नाम ये भूपति ufwza ॥ 
श्रीगजपति गो ड़ेश्वर | उत्कळ ZW ठाकुर ॥ 
ये नव कोटि कर्णाटक | max देंशर नायक ॥ 
र व्यादि लोक चतुर्दशा | एुश्ति याहार सुयश ॥ 
जगन्नाथङ्गः कत्र fut | रगा र ag जगतरे | 
पूरे र व्योडिग़ा राज्यर | ओ RTE VAT ॥ २०० ॥ 
ताकहाड HUE परमाणो । ब्रा इले र भुवने ॥ 
aw मानिले आज्ञा यार | इतर जन HS छार ॥ 
णाङक fut afp देश । णटि प्रत्यच्छे famete ॥ 
रण वौरजबर aruma | नाम औँ feafae देव ॥ 
लक्षे राजाङ्क चड़ामणि | सुन्दर पणे अरो गणि ॥ 
कन्दर्पं सम ate रूपे | एथिवो पूरित प्रतापे ॥ 
पण्डित धामक विवेक | सङ्गीत विद्या सुर्रासक ॥ 
मदन Wea अनुभवि | खओौकृष्णश्स वाक्य कवि ॥ 
प्रजापाळन विप्रभल्ता। दयाळ दाता परहित ॥ 
रते eui से राजन | arem करि cx | २९० ॥ 
कत्ति कवित्व वर्णिवार | afm सन्तोष ux ॥ 
धनवसन भूमि दान | देले से छोइ सुप्रसन्न ॥ 
देखि aque विशेष | etfs इलि निज देश ॥ 
C? aer अन्नजठ VTE | सुखे avery राज्य थाइ ॥ 
| कठक नाम xfeux | नगर पश्चिमे मो घर ॥ 
ufan भाधारे कवित्व wor भाषा facies ॥ 
उत्कळ भाषा नवग्रिच्ञा | ates aruma दोक्षा ॥ 
at ay राजेन्दर कुमर | किशोर कृष्णा aru ॥ 
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ताहाड्कः शाखा भावे भजि । निम्भेळ प्रेमे मन xf । 
श्यौ कृष्णचर णे विश्वास | नाम खँ चडइतन्यदास | २२० N 
aga x= arana | गोपीका भक्ति ताङ्ग' भाव ॥ 
अपरुधोत्तमरे घर | xx ufen पारुशर | 

qa से कपाव्मोचन | ufu लेकेश्वर स्थान ॥ 

v ce fay मध्यर | मठ Wray दासङ्क'र | . 
arp सङ मो पौरति amu xw गोपौपति | 

आज्ञा होइला GTETEX | Bus भाषा वाक्य कर ॥ 

चोतिषा चडपदी गौत | sm wi गोविन्द afaa | 
ately aren घेनि fat | मन alae चरणरे | 
auraga पूरि थाइ | थेयट पूराइ खग नेइ | 

aza गोविन्द्‌ चरित | चौतिषा चडपदौ गौत | 

करई वद्धि अनुसारे | खुणाइं ATETH Wii | २३० | 
से ufa gafa प्रसन्न | आगन्दे दयन्ति feme | 

र रूपे कृपा avenge | णटि दुलभ लाभ मोर | 

श्यों दिव्यसिंद् Usage | समस्त Bat Bye | 

मकर मास yaa | fafa चयोदशो प्रत्यक्ष | 
गोधळि सोमवार दिन । र oy होइला सम्पगे | 


र द्ग अध्या पदयक्त | दुइ HW नव ग्रत | 

afus सपत fafu | w प्रेम पञ्चाम्टत रस | 

येवे तो ब्रह्मज्ञाने मन । र ग्म्य कर्हे पठन | 
Pramapaficamrta, 10th Adhyaya, pp. 122-25. 


= 
` 


Arpgxpix IV. 
~ The Later Kings of Khorda, 
KR Considerable confusion exists regarding the times of these kings, 
ES and the confusion has arisen partly from the peculiar nature of the 
‘Oriya anka and partly from relying on one version alone of the Midala — ' | 
Pañji. The Oriyā anka omits several years and begins in bhšdra; l 
but hitherto it has been taken as an ordinary year. The Mädaļā | 


< 


Páiji, furthermore, gives several versions of the royal genealogies. Of 


these one has been followed by Mr. Stirling, which will be called A ; 
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another (to be called B) is followed in Babu Bhabüni Charan Bandyo- 
pidhyüya's Purusóttamacandrika nnd adopted in Hunter's Orissa (Vol. 
II, App. VIL pp. 183-191) ; while n third which I shall call C is still 
unpublished. The C version is incomplete taking the genealogy up to 


Gopinatha Deva only, but otherwise appears to have been generally 
more reliable. 


L Divvastüma DEvA. 
(1692/93-1719/20 A.D.). 


His time is important for Oriya literature, as three poots,—U péndra 
Bhañja, Bhipati Pandita and Bisvanütha Khuntià mention him, The 
king's initial year appears to be 1692-93 A.D., and for several reasons. 
Firstly, A puts it at 1692 A.D. Secondly, Bhüpati Pandita’s poem was 
finished in his 18th Anka, makara qukla trayodagi, Monday. On 
calculating according to Prof. Jacobi's Tables, makara gukla trayodaci 
fell on Monday in the year 1707 (3rd February). This being the king's 
18th anka or 15th year, the first year falls in 1692-93. Thirdly, 
reasonings from Mahomedan chronicles support this date, During this 
reign Aurangzéb sent orders tą break the temple and the image of 
Jagannatha :— 

“He (Mir Sayyid Mahmid of Bilgram) was a man held in great 
respect and had served under Nawab Ikram in Orissa. When Aurangzéb 
had sent orders to the Nawab to destroy the temple of Jagannath, Raja 
Durup Sing Deo who had the temple under him asked the Mir to 
introduce him to the Nawab. The Raja promised to break up the 
temple and to send the big idol to the, Emperor. He actually did 
break the statue of Rakas which stood over the entrance of the temple, 
and also two battlements over the door, The idol which was made of 
sandalwood and which had two valuable jewels set in the eyes, waa 
carried off and sent to Aurangzüb at Bijapur where it was thrown by 
order on the steps of the mosque.''! 


1 Tabsirat-ul-Nagirin, 1. c. Dr. R. L. Mittrn’a Ant. Orissa, Vol. IT, p. 112. The 
breaking of the temple is corroborated by Mada]i Piüji (C version) :— 


“(ws छः) रिसभ दि ve ने शदिन देवविभा vx दिन पातौसा अउरङ' SIT: wara 
एकराम wi gigan WKS एह भाइ सरमण्ड खाँ यमाउसला wore cam alfa 
qgar गो ५० zi घेनि। राया दिव्यसिंद्च देव वारुलागि चोइथिले देउळ fewer गुमट 
भाक्रिले भोगमण्डपद चक नेले काठर यगनाथ प्रलिमाकु सुगल नेले रेउळ fuv उपरकु 
नवाव भाइ यज्ञा देउळ सिंदद्वार दखोण द्वार मदागल्ला” 


The event thus described took place on 19th raava, 7th Anka of the king 
Divynsirhha Dëvn, being 17th May in 1097 A.D. 








"+ 
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Aurangzób was at Bijapur in 1697 A.D., conducting the war 
against the Marhattas.' As quoted in the note 1 of page 381, the imnge 
was taken away in the 7th arka of the King Divyasimha Deva. Hence 
his 7th Anka or Sth year fell in 1696/97 A.D., and his Ist year in 1692/3 
A.D. According to C, Divyasimln was crowned on Biché 23rd, equal to 
22nd November 1692, (vide Prof. Jacobi's Tables). 

According to C, Divyasimha Deva ruled for 34 Ankas or 27y. 5m. 
lld. That he reigned for more than 33 Ankas is corroborated by an ` 
Oriya inscription found by me on the wheel at the top of Jagannätha 
temple. The Inscription contains the following entry among others :— 

“ओद्िवसिंद्र देव मादाराजाङ्क Seg मकर fe २८ न श्ौनौवठ्चक्र तोआर WIE by 
fas rA” The blue wheel was made and put (on the top), on makara 
28th, 33rd Anka of Cri-Dribasimha Déba Maharaja. 

The 33rd Anka or 27th year takes us to 1718/19 A.D., and its 
makar 25th was 26th January in 1719 A.D., (vide Jacobi's Tables). 
Dibyasimha Déva was therefore reigning in 1719 A.D. According to 
C, he died next year on magn 31st (34th Anka), or 28th April 1720 A.D. 
(vide Jacobi). 


Il. HAREKRSNA 1280५, 
(1719/20-1724/25 A.D.) 


Divyasimha was succeeded by his brother Harekrena, whose reign 

is put by A. and B. at 5 years and by C. at 7 Ankas or 4y. 107. 20d, 

(3 put in C by mistake for 4), All the versions therefore agree, He 

died on mina 19th, 7th Anka (vide C.) which according to Jacobi's ç 
Tables would be 18th March-in 1725 A.D. The father of Gadadhara 
Ráyaguru (the author of Sanskrit Acirasira) was guru of this king. 


I" II Govisarua Déva. 
1^. (1724/25-1731/32 A.D.) 
l 


Harakrsna was succeeded by his son Gopinatha, with whose accession 

kc C. ends. Both A, and B. agree in putting his reign at 7 years, That 
he reigned for more than six yenrs is corroborated by an account in the llt 

I " Madals Páüj. During this reign the accidental sitting of an owl on — — 
E the Jagannatha’s image necessitated an extraordinary purification with "A 
M. three baths. {The event took place on Makar krena trayodagi, Monday, 5 
TC Sth Anka of Gopinithn Deva. Makara krypa 13 — Mondayinthe — 
iR year 1731 A.D. (25th January). Göpinātha Dera was therefore reign- 
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IV. Ramacannua Deva IL. 
(1731/32—1742/43 A.D.) 


This king was son of Goópinütha. According to A., he reigned 16 
venrs; according to B, 11 years. B's statement appears more reliable, 
becanse the reigns of this king and of his two successors amount to 66 
years, and the next following king (Makunda 108४७) began to role in 
1797/98 A.D., as I shall show herenfter. Hence Ramacandra’s lat 
year falls in 1731/32 (or 1797/98—66) exactly as calculated from his 
father's reign. But A's total 71 would put his Ist year further back to 
1726/27 A.D., which does not agree with the calculations from the 
reigus of the preceding kings. Ramacandra Déva was unfortunate. 
He was defeated and taken as prisoner to Kataka under orders of Shuja- 
ud-din, the Bengal Governor. At Kataka he married n Mahomedan 
lady and died, 


V. VigakiSORA. Diva. 
(1742/43—1779/80 A.D.) 


Virakisora succeeded his grandfather as n child. According to A, 
the Marhattas conquered Orissa and drove out the Mughals in his Sth 
Aka or 4th year. This dispossession of the Mughals took place 
towards the end of the rains in 1745 AD. The 4th year being 1745/ 
46 A.D., the first year naturally falls in 1742/43 A.D. According to A. 
he ruled 43 years; and according to B. 37 years. For reasons stated 
under Ramacandra Deva and under the next kings I have accepted B's 
figures as more reliable, Virakisdra was reigning in 43rd Anka or 35th 
year as an Oriya anle-deed testifies* The king's rule was nominal 
being disturbed by Mughals and Marhattas. 


VI. DivvasrwHAa Déva II. 
(1779/80—1797/98 A.D.) 


This king was grandson of Virakisóra. His reign is put by Mr. 
Stirling at 12, and by B.at 16 years, The former is wrong because A. 
which Stirling followed, really shows 15 and not 12; and because 
Stirling himself has translated an Oriya sale-deed dated 17th Anka or 


। “र राजाइः wat स्रठाएं धासि मुगल्तकु उठाइ देणे । 
कडक 'अमळ कणे | sama fe qure कखे ।” 

'8 Stewart's Hist. Bong. (1847), p. 293. “ Ragojee nceordingly encamped in 
Beerbhoom and redueed the provineo of Cnttack and most of Burdwan, by his 
detachments.” 

3 'Toynbeo’s Oriana, App. p. XXXIII. 
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l4th year of this king.! He used to pay tribute to the Marhattas, 


and had little of royal power even in his own territory that corres- 
ponded with the present Khórdà subdivision plus Pargana Lémbat. 
VII. MAkKUNpA DEva II. 
(1797/98—1817 A.D.) 


Stirling places the accession of this king in 1798 A,D., and as he 
was n contemporary of the king his opinion carries weight. This is 
borne out also by two facts. According to A. the British conquered 
Orissa in this king's 9th Anka, and captured and imprisoned the Raja 
in his lOth Anka or Sth year, The British forces captured the Fort 
Birabati in Katakn on 14th October 1803, while the Raja himself was 
captured the next year in November 1804* Hence the lst year of the 
king falls in 1797-98 A.D. The Raja was relensed subsequently. But 
in 1817 on account of the rebellion of Khorda paiks he was recaptured 
and put into the prison at Kataka. There he died on 30th November 
1817 A.D.* in his 24th Anka or 19th year. 

ArPENDIX V. 


Gumusara royal Geneology. 


were (amia wag ) मारि Dey भाइ गोपिनाथ भञ्ज रायत कले 
tuuc सकाब्द शरिकि व २२ षं | १५४१ शकाब्दरे गोपिनाथएर शासन कले | 
VwIQ YH बड़ धनङ्जय wg १ गोविन्द्‌ भञ्ज पाटर्जा २ quam छोटरा ३ 
निधि भञ्ज araffert ४ | र चारि waq an छोइधिले। am मितश्‌ as 
TD धनञ्जय HH राजत्व कले V राजत्व कले व्यो राजत्व करिवारे wat 
v हयार टङ्का लगाइ जगतो गोटिर तोयार करशिथिले। खटदोळी वाङ्किया रतन 
afsa करि तौयार करिथिले | were विशेष महादेश नाचुणि करिथिले | 
v qs भोगि । र माइपि कुचमर्दन Sule | र रात्र xx घड़ि थाए सरुच- 
कुळि दुध योगणा करुन्ति। Ç रजा धनझयपुर VID १४७८ शकाब्दरे कले | 
wfwufr amare करि राजत्व करिवारे र राजत्व कले १६२३ शकाब्द 
mfa a eve | णएथकु १६१६ शकाब्द fifa प्रेशकेशि काहाक देवार न 


थिला | १,६१७ शकाब्द शरशिकि सुगलाइ नवाव आसिवारे रक बर्घकु ट ५००० बुध 


1 Toynbee's Orissa, App. p. XXXL- 
2 Toynbeo's Orissa, pp. 4-5; Hunter's Orissa, Vol. 1T, p. 68. 
8 Toynbee's Orissa, p. 21. — * 
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हेला | Tey ya राउतघर नाति qw गकूपधर पाट कुमारे | जुड़ मुळार गातौ 
vani Hy) viu पद इन्त!कारो वड़जेना | धरा कोट घर mfa 
विष्युनाथ मङुराजे | TSAI ETS Ze पाट महादेइक्‍ज्ज' Ta) | निककराठ wt! 
विक्रम We । w | प्रताप HH | ३ । GRETL नाति गदाधर भन्ने । १ | शान्त 
feyè | । | खलिकोटधर afa | गिरिधर भङ्गे । १। सदाशिव भञ्जे। | 
वाउरि RF | R भमर वरे | ६ | राउत घर नाति | व्यब्ञेन HR | २ | ररूपे तेर 
ga नाचुणों पुण्य पाञ्च गोटी | एरूप Bat TH | Bey राजत्वरे र YAU 
qran गोपनोय ant व्यासि far | ary drm राजा aera वोलि ना 
ताङ्गठारे भक्ति s= | mp पचा रिले व्याम्भ sara ग़ुसमुशररे किये राजत्व करिव। 
पचारिवास्‌ afwfa से किले | तुम्भ gaanar राजत्व whe afte उत्ताय 
गोविन्द्‌ भञ्ज ule og ga) रघुनाथ दच्तियर ये | घन He) चन्द्र शेखर 
श्रौचन्दने "m भमर वरे। Mager विधारे | मकुन्द्‌ भञ्ने रा्मापितामे | ररूयपे 
amp egay देखिले uw देखि वोइले काष्ाठारे tiafas नाहिं। धनिया 
छत्ताद गोविन्द us याट amg wu घनिया wa cafe से कश्चिवास aru 
मगरे रखिशिले | धनञ्जय भञ्ज राजभोग इच्छारे tfe भाइ गोविन्द भञ्ज थाट 
way wspm Cere anda करि wif | र समयरे aaa महादे इ 
हाड्देइडु' ठारे ग्जाइर वड़ GE थाण। से AWE TH नीळकराठ usn 
साडी देव atf कजहुथान्ति । गङ्गाधर पाट Greg ठारे गोविन्द्‌ भञ्ज थाट 
amga SUG प्रौतिकरि wife | wrszx arwi सुणि cy art विमन करि 
खच किले | गोविन्द भञ्ज थाट Cy छप॒व्य समेतरे राज्यरु व्यन्तर करइ 
देले । से गोविन्द ag थाट र्जा पाञ्च usq घेनि ओड़ौश्या वारि गले | घन 
भञ्जे धराकोट जमिदारी स्थलरे cfs एउतारु रजा aga काळ wara 
wisZz विचाश्लि | णत बहुत काळ राजत्व BA ws मोर रजा होड़ न 
पारिला। रमन्त दुर्वीचार करि चम्पा नानि हाते दुध सरुचकुळौ खाइवारे 
afa? विश fesse wa नौवठ्कणठ wax ag र समयरे wur विचार 
कर atta कहि देले। Atenas भञ्ज aret जाणि वापड्डः माइले | वड़ WIE पाट 
gang राज साड़ो वान्धिवि आस वोलिवार से भयर कवाट कि rfe घस 
ग avwifrs | ताङ्ग घर कवाट चिरि ate धरि इाणि प्रकाल | तादाज TH 
सञ्जय भक्ष पाञ्चेरि चिरि प्रळाउथिले। दन्ता दया वोलि वालेक काय 


~ 


विंधिवारु ma बायिवारे पड़िवारु वेफ़ौकरि Tal पकाइले | WOW HRR 
J. 1. 49 
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भार्य्या गर्भ etefee | srw गेइ बन्दि करि रखो गोलकणठ we राजत 
कले १५६२४ ware सरिकि q o W | र भितरे धराकोटरे थिवा घन भन्ने 
छणोले i aif एसष मारि गोळकराठ भञ्जे राया हेले वोलि। से खवर xul 
घन sj करड़ामाळकु Sw करि Resist प्रवेश हेले। सेठारे cfe 
करड़ा भावुआ Atay पठोआईइ afe fan eaaa way भार्य्या 
मण्डादेइड्डः आसिना माशि पवे उच्छव mt कुलाड़ गड़ठार चोराइ घेनि 
गले | np AE वार्वारे रखाइले | Hae nga xat वोलिवार wu गोटो- 
v यन्म हेले। rap घन «wg घेनिं राजवंस पच्य र वोलि समस्त माळ 
wey देखाइ ay saras करि लशकर तसकर ufa नीठकणठ vey उपरे 
फेवर लगाइले। स्योड़ोश्यारे far wage वापे गोविन्द भन्न थाट रजा र 
दोगरु लश्कर वरि gamit ws जमिदारिकु आयत्त करि Gay आयत्त 
कशि विशेष नशकर धरि र दिगण घेर देले। णपरि दुइ ree घेर देखि 
नीळकरणठ भञ्ज रहि न घारि राज्य wife वाह्लारि गले । से awk faaara 
रगाभझड राजधानिरे वसाइ गोविन्द WEB थाट रजा वेभारक क्यलोइथिले र 
१५६२८ ware शबरिकि व “४ । 





MS. Gumusara Bamsdbali. 
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“Abdu-l-lah Khan, 142 f 
‘Abda-l-lih Sultaupiri, 314 
'Abdu-s$-5nmnd Khan, 156 
Abhimanyu Simantasimhira, Oriyñ poet, 
13 ff. 
Abàü-1-fazl, 
Biyüt, 287 
Acyutánanda Dien, author of Ofiys 
version of Harivamqa, 348 
Adham Khiün, 313 
Afrüsiyab Khün, 154. 
Aghi Sorw-qad, 314 
Ahmad Bög, see Ghazia-d-din Khan. 
Aibak, n. of a place, 304 
Akbar, lives in Kübal as a child, 298 
, Circumeision of 
———, lessons of, with Mulla Hisàmu-d- 
din, 306 
—— -., resides at Jalalabad, 307 
—, ices, grapes, ete, bronght ta him 
from Kabul by Biyazid Biyat, 308 
— , releases Mugaffar “AN Tarbati, 
311. 
—--, game of cards at hia court, 311 
, cock-fighting at his court, 312 
+, religions disputations at his 
court, 314 
‘Ali Quli Shaibáni, neighbour of Bayazid 
in Tabriz, 296, 309 
Aminu-d.din Khin, 144 ff 
Aminu-d-din Sambhnh, 155. 
Anangabhima I. of Orissa, mentioned in 
Catécvara Inscription, 319, 320, 325 
rm ima II. of Orissa, inscription 
E the Citégvara Tomplo, 317 ff 
Sanskrit work of, discovered 


used Memoirs of Baynesid 
2, 











in Nepal, 176 ff. 
Asnd Khan, 142 ff 
Ayam h, 152 
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Bitar, reference to inscription made by 

m, ` 

Bahadur Shih, 152 

Bahram Sagqi, 311. 

Baharli, see Bairim Khan. 

Bairàm Khin, > 

Bakhshi Hind, daughter of Humiíyün, 
married to Mirz& Ibr&him, 306 

Bala, n. pr. of a bhikguin Set Mahet In- 
scription, 278, 280 

Baladéva, n. pr. of a Brahmin in Saalkuci 
grant, 123, 124. 

Balarima Disa, author of Oriyñ version 
of Rimiyana, 344 ff 

Balavarman, king of Assam, 103. 

Banamali Disa, 

Band Koshi, name of a place in Badakh 
ehin, 302 

Bapus Bog, 299 

Bnat, name of a castle on the Hilmand 
298 

Báyazid*(Bajazet) Biyat, memoira of, 
290 IT 

Beveridge, H., article by, on the 
memoirs of Büyazid (Bajazet) Biyit 
206 IT 

Bhigavata Parina, OriyÁ version of 
339 ff 


Bhaktacarapa Disa, an Oriya Poet, 360 

Bhünumitra, coins of, 137. 

Bhsskara, a poet who composed the 
Cátéqvara Inscription, 324, 327 

Bhils, notes on their language, 187 ff 

Bhojn I., Inscription of, from Marwar, 
291 ff 

Bhimispargamudrd, meaning of, 285 

Bhüpati Pandita, Oriya poet, 361, 379 ff. 

Bisvanütha Khuntiš, Oriya poet, 365 If 
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Bloch, T., nrticle by, on an nncient 
inscribed  Bnuddhistio statue from 
Cravasti, 274 IT. 

. article by, on a new In- 
scription of Mahirija Bhoja 1., from 
Marwar, dated Haren Samyat 100, 
201 ff. 

Bodhisattva, inscribed statne of, from 
Set Mahet (Qrivasti), 274 ff. 

, statues of, ns distinguished 
from Buddha images, 250 ff. 

Buddha, images of, on coins, 135. 

— -, inscribed statues of, 281. 

=, statues of, as distinguished from 
images of Bodhisnttvas, 251 ff. 

Brahmapila, king of Assam, 103, 108, 
111 114. 




















६ ५2005: Sultin, chronogram of his 
death, 300. 

Cnitanyn, visit to Orissa by, 333. 

Qilustambha, king of Assam, 103, 108, 
114. 

CQanknrücaryn, 20 f. 

Cap, worn by Buddhist monks in Tibet, 
“> 
27. 

Cards, game of, in Akbnr's time, 311. 

Cátéqvara (ie, Qiva), temple of at 
Kisnnpur, Cuttack, 317 ff. 

Cnvasti, iQ. Qrüvnsti, 278, 279, 

Chakravarti, M. M., article by, on 
tho date of the Jagannatha Temple in 
Puri, 228 fr. 

— t. article by, on the language 
and literature of Orissa, Parts III and 
IV, 3321. 

Chittagong, antiqnities of, according to 
Tibetan books, 20 ff. 

Cin Qilic Khin, 157. — 

Qivadisn, n. pr. of a Qrésthi in Inscription 
of Huviskn, 276, note 2. 
ivagupta, king of Orissn, 378. 





ock-fighting, account of, at Akbar's 
court, 312. tX Ce e 
Coda n, erec e mple 
jngaunitha in Puri, 329 


— — ——-, mentioned in Catécvara In- 

scription, 319, 320, 324. a, 
Ban, Kantrnpn of Mathura, Inscrip- 

tions of, 275. 

Coins of Bhinumitrn, 137. 

Hermaons, 134. 

Huviskn, 136. 

Kadaphes, 135, 

Kad Eon 1., 133. 

Pen elaus, 131. 

Taraki (Satrap), 133. 
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Cra vasti, modern site of, 285 ff, 
, namo of a bhukts ond mandata 
in Inscriptions, 259. 
Orr Harin 25. 
ri-Harisn, king of Assam, 103. 


Das, 8. C., article by, on the antiqui- 


ties of Chittagong from Tibetan sour- 
cos, 20 ff. 


 — — 





, article by, on the Identity 

of the great Tsang-po of Tibet with the 

Dihong, 126 ff. 

, article by, on travels on the 
shores of Lake Yamdo Croft, 256 If. 

Daüd Khàün Panni, 157. 

Déndvanaka, name of n vijaya in Mar- 
war plate of Bhója I., 202, 2903, 294. 
Dàvadattn, name of a Brahmin in Bara- 

gaon plates, 111, 119. 
Dévagakti, Maharaja, mentioned in Mar- 
war plate of Bhója I., 203, 294. 
Dharmakirti, 21. 
Dharmaraksita, 20. 
Dihong, course of, 126 ff. 
DinnkTsnn Disa, Oriya poet, 356. 
Divyasimba Déva I., king of Khordn, 381, 
naa Déva IL, king of Khorda, 
3853. 








Jisa A-3kh Khin, 155. 
Farkhunda Bakht, 156. 
Furrukhsiyar, history of his reign, 141 ff. 
, embassy to, from Calcutta, 


168. š 
Fida Khan, 155. 





Gananhara, reference to, in Ou-kong's 
Itinerary, 14. 

Gangadatta, name of n Brahmin in Bāra- 
gaon grant, 112, 119. 

Gaur, head-quarters of Mun'im Khan, 
315. 

Ghiziu-d-din Khan, personal account of, 


161 ff 
ulim ‘Ali Khan, 155. 
Giaron G. — article by, on the 











Kagmiri Noun, 29 ff. 

— “ , article by, on a 
Dialect of Gujarati, discovered in the 
district of Mid napur, 185 ff. 








—, article by, on Pri- 
mary Suffixes in Kagmiri, 103 ff. 








—, on Secondary Suf- 
fixes in Kigmiri, 221 ff, 
Gopálakrsgn, 336. | 
Gopicandra, 22 ff. । 
Güpinüthn Déva, king of Khorda, 882, 
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Góvinda, tame of a Brahmin, minister 
of Annangabhimn I., 319, 321, 325. 

Gujarati, dialect of, spoken in Midnapnr, 
185 ff. 

Gumusnra, namo of a royal family in 
Ganjam District, 302, 384. 

Gurjjaratrá-bhimi, name of a district in 


cr ihn plate of Bhojn I.,292, 293, 
20 4 


Haidar Quli Khšn Tefaraini, 157. 

Horam (or Khánam) Bégam, wife of 
Mirza Salaimáu of Badakhshin, 300, 
310. 

Harékrsun Döva, king of Khorda, 382. 

Harivamga, Oriya version of, 347 ff. 

Harjara, king of Assam, 105. 

Harsacarita of Bana, quotations from, in 
Ratnapila’s Inscriptions, 105. 

Harsuka, n. pr. of a Brahmin in Marwar 
plates of Bhoja I., 292, 205. 

Hemi, 309 

Hermaens, coin of, 134. 

Hindü Kush. name of, changed by Akbar 
to Hindü Koh, 306. 

Hoernle, A. F. R., article by, on two 
Copper-plate Granta of Ratnapàála of 
Pragjvótisa in Asim, 99 ff. 

Humiüyün, arrives in Sistan, 297. 

, stays at Mashhad, 208. | 

, proceeds towards Afghanistan, 





298. 
—— — enters Kabul, 209. 
— «——, goes to Badakhehan, 301. 
, meets Mirza’ Kümràün in Ba- 
dakhehin, 301. 
*, drinking party of, 301. 
4 attacks Balkh, 302 ff, 

, goes to Pariin, $03, 

-, inscription of, 303. 
=, marches towards Aibak, 304. 
, defeat of, by Kamran, 305, 
— ——— =, retreat of, from Balkh to Kā- 

bul, 305. 
-, Negotiation of marriage of, 
to Shihzidn Khanam, 306. an 

4 two sons born to him in 960, 

















Hurricane, nt Agra, in 968, 312. 
Husain ‘Ali Khan, 151. 

Hnenin Quli, 202. 

Huviskna, coins of, 136. 

, inscription of, 276, note 2, 





t“[bšda-lsh Khan, 148, 149, 155; see 
— Jumlah, 

in, 143 ff, 
ps ade KHA Khin, 155. 
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Inscription of Annygabhima IT. of Orima ~ 
in tho Cátócvara temple, 317 ff. 
8051७ T. from Marwar, 
— Códasa, 275. 
— Huviska, 276, noto 2. 
— Hatnapiln of Pràgjyëótisa, 


from Biragaon, 99 ff. 
— do, from Sualkaci, 120 ff. 
on pedestal of Statue of a 
—— dion BetMahet ( Cr&vaati), 
14 ff. 
in corrupt Sanskrit written in 
Tibetan characters, from Pomn-koi, 128, 
Tarkiah, from Orkhon, Ian. 
written in unknown characters, 
from Swat and Boner, 1 ff, 
Irvine, W., article by, on the later 
Mughals, 141 ff. 
Islim Khan, 154. 
‘Iwaz Khan, 157. 


* 











J nbir Bardi Bez, 813. 
Jagann&ütha, temple of, in Pari: its date, 
328 ff. 
Jagnnuatha Dasa, anthor of Oriyñ trana- 
lation of the Bhágavata Purana, 339 IT. 
Jnhindir Shih, 142 ff, 
— ——, death of, 148 ff. 
Jalilibad, chronogram of its building, 
807. 
Jalalu-l-din Mabmüd of Aub&h, 304, 308. 
Jayamila, king of Assam, 104. 


Jūi Shahi, an nnciont name of Jalilibad, 
307. 





F igmiri, formation of Nouns in, 29 f, 

+ primary suffixes in, 193 ff. 

, secondary soffixes in, 221 ff. 

Kadnphes, coins of, 135. 

Kadphises L, coins of, 133. 

Kámadéva, w, pr, of a Brahmin in Sual- 
knei plates, 123, 124. 

Kataka, mentioned in Catégvara Insorip" 
tion, 322, 3206. 

Kéoari kings of Orissa, in Mšdnlš Panji, 
377. 

Késaba-Koili, modern Oriya song, 334. 

Khin Jahan, 156. 

Khinzada Bégam, grand-aunt of Akbar, 
208. 
Khir Khin Hazarn, 299, 

iun gg ors of later kings of, 350 ff. 

Khwaja ‘Agim (Khan Danrün), 147. 

, personal account of, 159, 
wāja Bagh, 304. 

ta — denth of, 309, 

Khwaja Mu'azznm (also Mu'ngenm Sultin), 
313. 
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Khwaja Muzaffar Panipati, 155, 

Khwajn Rég-rawan, name of a place, 300, 

Khwija sih yirin, name of a place, 300. 

aD geographical name, moaning 
4 


ot, 14. 

Kósambakuti, a building in tho Jétavann, 
mentioned in the Set Mahet Inscrip- 
tion, 278, 285. 

Krsnhclrya, 22, 

Krsna Simha of Dhür&kóta, nnthor of 
Oriya version of Harivamoa, 348, 

Külab, name of a place, 303, 

Kulicagrestha, 21. 

Kupna Typo of Writing, ns distingaish- 
ed from Northern Ksatrapa type, 275 ff. 


Lu Kamwar, 149, 

Land System of the Moghnl Empire, des- 
cribed by Edw. Stephenson, 172. 

Lokanithn Disa, an Oriyñ poet, 370. 





Maas Päñji, 376 m. 

Mabšbat Khan, 144. 

Mahabharata, Oriya version of, 346 ff. 

Maham Bégha, 311. 

Miah Cacak Khalifa, 310. 

Mahódayna, name of a place in Inscrip- 
tion of Bhója IL, from Marwar, 202, 


204. " 
Maitréyn (the future Buddha), supposed 
ie Dive, 530 
Makau vn I 
— — king of Khorda, 384, 
Markanda Dien, 334. | 
Mathuramangala, Oriya poem by Bhakta- 
carana Disa, 360. " h 
Miram Hog, P of Mun'im Khin, 308, 
Mir Faridin, 314. | 
Mir Jumlah, personal account of, 161. 
Mir Qamnru-d-din, 164. 





‘Mirza ‘Askari, 303, 304. 


Mirza Hindil, accompanied Hnmiyiin 
pues his attack on Balkh, 304. 
: , death of, 306, | 
Mirza Ibrahim, made prisoner by the 
/—— Uzbaks, 304, 


—  . married to Humiüyün's 











riyati 
(P ECT mane of a place, "Se 


Mirza Sulaiman, 301 fT. 

, &ceompanied Humayun 
during the attack on Balkh, 304. 

—— — , siege of Kübul by, 300. 

Mirzš Yadgsr Nosir, trial and execution 
of, 300, 

mio dialect of Sanskrit, instances of, 

79. 

Munyvid Bég Düldai Barlis, 299. 

Mubammad ‘Ali “Paghši, Governor of 
Kabul, 301. 

Muhammad Amin Khan, 153 ff, 

— — , personal account 
of, 158, 162. 


Muhammad Bigir Khan, 153, 

— Farkh Fil, son of Hamiyin, 

Muhammad Hakim, son of Humiyin, 308. 

Mulammadi Mirza, 298. 

Muhammad Ja'far, see Tnqnrrub Khin. 

Muhammad Qasim Manji, 301. 

Murshid Quli Khšn, 156. 

Muhammad Y Ë Khin, 142 ff. 

Mulla Hisimu-d-din of Samarqand, 
teacher of Akbar, 306, 

Mun‘im Khün, 306 ff. T. 

— appointed rdian 

Akbar, 307. ji si 

——, his father waa Miram or 
Bairim Beg, J08, 

——.—————, Biyuzid Biyit entera his 
service, 309. 

— — — , death of, at Gaur, 315. 

Music, Oriya, character of, 337. . 

Muzaffar ‘Ali Tarbati, diwin of Bairüm 
y Khan, 311. 

uzaffar, king of Gujarat, 315. 























INigabhnts, Maharaja, mentioned in 


Marwar Inscription of Bhōja I., 204, 
——, Fuvardja, mentioned ihidem, 
203, 205, ACC UR LER 
Nandivicdla, n technical term, meaning 
of, 276 note 2, * 
Nasir Khin, 155. Ner 
Nigimu-|l-mulk, see Ghüziu-d- iin Kh an, 
Northern Ksatrupa Type of Writing, 275. 


Oran, conquest f, by 059:2%0९४, 320 
, modern literature of | 
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Pema-koi, Buddhist monastery, 127 tf. 

Peukelaus, coin of, 131. 

Prabhisa, m, pr. of a scribe in Marwar 
Inscription of Mahiraja Bhója L, 292, 
205 


Pralambha, king of Assam, 103, 
— Oriyš poem by Abhimanyu, 


Pr&mapaficimrta, Oriyà poem by Bhüpati 
Pap dite. 361 ff. 

Pusyamitra, n. pr. of a bhikfu in Bet 
Mahet Inscription, 278, 280, 


QChamarn-d-din Khin, 154. 
Qutbu-d-din Kaki, shrine of, at Dehli, 310, 
Qatbu-l-malk, 156, 


Raja Chabélah Rim, 156. 

Raja Jagaddéya, 336, 

Raji Jai Singh of Amber, 156. 

Rajendra, mentioned in Cátécvara Ins- 
cription, 319, 321, 325, 

Ramabhadra, Mahiraja, mentioned in 
Marwar Inscription of Bhója I., 294. 
Rümacandra Déva, king of Khorda, 383. 

Rümayana, Oriyš version of, 344 ff. 
AAA Oriya poem by Dinakrsna 


Ratnapüla, king of Assam, Inscription 
of, 99 f., 120 ff. 

Rudradisa, n. pr. of n Qrésthi in Inscrip- 
tion of Huviska, 276, note 2. 


So‘Gdata-l-lih Khan, 157. 

Sabha Cand, 145. 

Sadinanda MKavisirya-brahmi, Oriya 
poet, 371 ff. 

Sšdšt Khan, 156. 

Saddhyavihdrin, meaning of, 279, 

Sa'du-l-làh Khan, 15%. 

Suifu-l-lih Khün, 154. | 

Samding, monastery ou lake Yamdo in 

. Tibet, 262. 

Sarbuland Khan, 156. 

Sirdla Disa, author of Ofriys version of 
Mahibhirata, 346 ff, 

Sarvistivida School, mentioned in Set 
Malot Inscription, 278, 280. 

Sayyid Afzal, 155. 

P Mabammad ‘Arab, Imdm of Shih 


, 297. 
Sa yyid Muzaffar Khin Bšrhah, 156. 
So et, modern sito of Qravanti, 285 ff. 
Shahámat Khin, 156. 
ms peret Biyát, iq, Bahrüám Saqqi, 


————.—, in the service of Mirai 
» - 


4 


Shihiyas of Kabul, 13. ' 

Shah Nasimi, Turki Diwan of, 300. 

Shih Qasim Anwar, Persian Diwan of, 
300 


TOS Khinam, married to Hüumiyün, 
06, 


Shaikh ‘Abda-n-nabi, 314. 

Shaman-d-din Atka, 312, 313, 

Shastri, H. P., article by, on the dis- 
covery of n Sanskrit work by Arya- 
dévn, 175 ff. 

Shr Afgan Khán, 156. 

Bhujá'atu-I-Iàh Khan, 155. 

Shukru-l-lah Khan, 157. 

Siddha Baladava, 22, 

Sivigrama, name of an agrahára in Mar- 
ME Inscription of Bhoja 1., 292, 293, 


4. 
Siyalgiri, sponking a dialect of Gajarati 
in District Midunpar, 185 ff. 
Smith, V. A., article by, ou Numisma- 


tic Novelties, No. 111, Ancient and 


Medimyal India, 130 ff. 
Stein, M. A., article by, on new in- 
scriptions discovered by Major Deane, 


Ste henson, Edward, persona! account 
o P 167 ff. 


Tahmisp, meets Homiyin in Sistan, 
297 


Taqarrub Khin, 146 ff. 

Taraki (Satrap), coin of, 133. 

Tardi Bég, 309, 

Tárikh-i-Humsy&n, title of Memoirs of 
Bayuzid Biyat, 297. 

Telephus, coin of, 130. 

Téramina, coin of, 139, 

Traipitaka, occurrence of term, 278, 280. 

Tsang-po of Tibet, identity of, with the 
Dihong. 126 ff, 

Tughril-i-Tughan Khin, mentioned in 
Cátecvara Inscription, 319, 322, 325. 

Tumglina, see Taghril i-Tughin Khin. 

— king of Assam, 103, 108, 

14. 


Udyina under Turkish rule, 15. 
Upéndra Bhafija, Oriya poet, 11, 336, 
362 


LI 


Wiümadévapitaká, name of a village in 
Baragaon plates, 111, 118. 

Vanamala, king of Assam, 104. 

Vasu, N. N., article by, on the Oa: 
tégvara Inscription of Anangabhima II. 
of Orissa, 317 ff, 









Visndévn,n. pr. of a Brahmin in Sunlkuci 
plates, 123, 1 

Qe pr.ofa Brahmin, in Mar- 
war Inscription of Bhója L., 202, 295. 

Vasumitra, 20, 

Vatsarijn, Maharaja, mentioned in Mar- 
war Inscription of Bhéja I. 293, 294 
Vicitra Ramayana, Oriya poem by Bisva- 

nithn Khuntia, à 
Vidagdhn Cintamani, Oriya poem by 
Abhimanyu, 375. 
RDUM, king of Assam, 103, 
11 


Vijayastambha, king of Assum, 104. 
any n. pr. of zà Brahmin in Bāra- 
plates, 112, 119. 
Virakigora Döva, king of Khords, 383. 
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Visnn, n. ofa Brahmin, minister of 
Anangabhima LI, 319, 321, 325 

n, pr. of a Brahmin in Mar- 

war Inscription of Bhója I., 192, 295 





White Huns, coins of, 139. 
Wilson, C. R., article by, on an unre 
corded Governor of Fort William in 


Bengal, 167 fr 


Y amdo-Crott, a lake, travels on shores 
of, 256 ff. 


Zinbardnst Khan, 156. 
Zü-l.figár Khan, 142 ff. - 
, death of, 145 ff. 
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Materials for a Flora of the Malayan Peninsula.—By Grorct Kiss, 
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No. 10. 


I had hoped in the present contribution to have completed, for 
these Materials, my account of the whole of the remaining Natural 
Orders of Calyciflorze. This hope has, however, been frustrated by sick- 
ness. I have decided therefore to offer now to the Society the account 
of the five Orders which I have been able to elaborate; trusting, at 
some time in the near future, to deal with the remaining Orders of 
the Class. Following the sequence adopted by Sir Joseph Hooker in 
his Flora of British India, those treated of in the present paper 
come to be numbered as below; Nos. 48 Lythracem, 49 Onagracew, 50 
Samydacem, 52 Cucurbitacew, and 56 Araliacew. And those which re- 


main to be described would be Nos. 46 Myrtacem, 47 Melastomacem, 51 


PPassifloracese, 53 Baegoniacem, 54 Ficoidem, 55 Umbelliferm, aud 57 


 Qornacem. After finishing the Calycijlorm, I hope, in collaboration with 


my friend and successor Dr. D. Prain, to describe the families which 


‘are embraced in the gamopetalous and apetalous groups. * 


| Order XLVIII. LYTHRACEZE. 
Trees, shrubs or herbs ; branches often quadrangular, Leaves entire, 


x A E. ‘opposite, sometimes alternate or whorled; stipules O. Inflorescence 
mee S various, often in cymes or panicles. Flowers hermaphrodite, regular, 
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rarely oblique, unisexual in Cyrpteronia. Calyx-tube free, persistent ; 
lobes 3-6, valvate, some accessory often added. Petals ns many as 
the calyx-teeth, rarely 0, inserted near the mouth of the calyx-tube. 
Stamens definite or numerous, inserted on the calyx-tube. Ovary free 
in the bottom of the calyx-tube (rarely inferior), 2-6.celled, style long; 
stigma capitate, rarely 2-lobed; ovules numerous, placentas axile 
(rarely parietal). Fruit coriaceous or membranous, free or more or 
less ndnate to the base of the calyx, 2-6-velled or (by absorption of E 
the partitions) l-celled, dehiscent or indehiscent. Seeds numerous, 
various in shape, angular, sometimes winged; albumen none; embryo 
straight, (cotyledons convolute in Sonneratia and Punica.) DISTRIB. 
Species about 275 in tropical regions and especially in those of the 
- New World; a few in temperate zones. 


"Tribe T. AwwaNwNLE. Herbs, mostly sub.aquntie, with small 
or minute flowers ; the calyx membranous - es l. AMMANNIA, 
Tribe IT. LYTHEFE. Trees or shrubs with moderate or largo- 
sized flowers (minute in Crypteronia), large often wrinkled | 
petals, and corinceous or herbaceous calyx. í 
Stamens not more than 12. > 
Calyx 6-toothed; petala 6; stamens 12; capsnle circum- 
ecissile, 1.celled ; seeds caneate-obovate, angled „> 2 Pgurnis, 
Calyx 4- or 5-toothed ; petals 0; flowers numerous, minute, 
racemose, sub-unisexunl; stamens 4 or 5; capsnle 2-celled | 
and 2-valved; seeds minute, narrowly winged on one 7 
side * est ors -— . 0, ÜRYPTERONIA. 
Stamens indefinite. 
Seeds free, not imbedded in pulp. 
Stamens in 2 or more rows; capsule 3-6.celled ; seeds I 


large, winged laterally e F 4. LAGKERSTROMIA, a 
Stamens in m single row; capsule 4-8-celled; seeds š Tr 
minute, narrowly winged at the npper margin 2. 5 DUABDANGA. ON 


Seeds imbedded in pulp, angular; berry 10-15-celled —— ,.. 6. SONNERATIA. 4*4 


1. AMMANNIA, Linn. " 


Annual glabrous herbs growing in damp places; branches often Va 
quadrangular. Leaves opposite and alternate, sometimes whorled, entire ; 
stipules 0. Flowers small, axillary, solitary and subsessile, or in small 

n trichotomous cymes; bracteoles usually 2, Calyx campanulate or tubu- 4 

W lar-campanulate, 3-5-toothed, often with minute interposed teeth or 

folds. Petals 3-5 or 0, small, inserted between the calyx-teeth. Stamens — 

7" 2-8, inserted on the calyx-tube. Ovary enclosed in the ealyx-tube, 1-5- — 

celled, the septa very thin and often absorbed; style filiform or short, 

stigma capitate ; ovules numerous, placentas axile. Capsule | 
us, globose or elongated-ellipsoid, enclosed in the calyx, 2-: a 
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irregularly breaking up, or cireumscissile, Seeds many, small, smooth, 
round on the back and with a raphe on the inner face, ellipsoid or nearly 
hemispherie; placenta ultimately free central by the absorption of the 
dissepiments covered by the seeds. Duisrain. Species 30; in the tropi- 
cal or warm temperate zones of the whole world. 


Flowers messile, calyx.tube elengnte-campanulate, capsnle | 


ellipsoid, seeds narrowly oblong, faloate T eo d. A, peploides, 
Flowers pedicelled, calyx-tabe depressed.hemispheric, cap- 
sule depressed-globose, seeds sub-hemispheric ... ss 2. A, baccifera. 


l. AMMANIA PEPLOIDES, Spreng. Syst. I, 444. Flowers in short 
axillary branches, sessile, solitary in the axils of reduced leaves; bracta 
in pairs, filiform, shorter than the tube of the calyx. Calyr-tube elon- 
gate-campanulate, almost smooth, its mouth with 4 acutely triangular 
teeth. Petals absent, or 4 and minute. Capsule 2-valved, ellipsoid ; 
seeds narrowly oblong, sub-falcate, pink, angular, the hilum obscure. 
Leaves opposite, their midribs prominent; those of the flower-bearing 
branches linear-oblong, bearing a flower in the axil of each; those 
of the main stem elliptic or obovate, narrowed to the base and almost 
petiolate. Stems decumbent, often rooting, sometimes erect. Boiss. 
Flor. Orient. II, 742; Kurz in Journ. As. Soc, 1877, pt. II, 84; Clarke in 
Hook. fil. Flor. Br. Ind. II, 566, A. nana, Roxb. Flor. Ind. 1, 427, (not 
of Wallich). A. repens, RottL, DC. Prodr. III, 80. Ameletia indica, 
DC. in Mem. Soc. Hist. Nat. Genev. III, 11 (1825) 2, and 82, t. 3 f. A.; 
Prodr. III, 76; Wall. Cat, 2093; W. & A. Prodr. 303; Blume Mns. 
Bot, II, 135, t. 47; Dalz. & Gibs. Bomb. Flor. 96; Wight Ic. t. 257. 
A. elongata, Blume Mus. Bot. II, 135. A. acutidens, Miq. Flor. Ind. Bat. 
I Pt. I, 617. A. polystachya, Wall. Cat. 2094. A. latifolia, Wall. Cat, 
2096, (partly Peplis indica,) Willd. Sp. P1. II, 244. 

SOUTH “ANDAMAN; near the settlements of Port Blair and Port 
Mowat; doubtless introduced as a weed of cultivation. DisrgiB. India, 
China, Persia ; in rice and other fields. 

2. AMMANNIA BACCIFERA, Linn. Sp. Pl. 120. Flowers in very con- 
densed axillary racemes or clusters shorter than the leaves; bracts 
filiform, shorter than the flower-pedicels. Calyz-tube widely campanu- 
late, short, ridged ; the teeth 4, broadly triangular, acute. Petals none 
or minute. Capsule depressed-globose, imperfectly circumscissile above 
the middle. Seeds sub-hemispheric, black, excavated on the plane face. 


Leaves opposite, rather distant, linear-oblong, sub-aeute or obtuse, 


narrowed at the base, smaller upwards, 2-5 in. long. Stem erect, 
glabrous, 8-24 in. long. Blume Mus. Bot. Lugd. Bat. II, 133; Dalz, & 
Gibs. Bomb. Flor. 97; Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. 1877, Pt. II, 85 ; Clarke 
in Hook. — Flor. Br. Ind. 11, 569. A. vesicatoria, Roxb. Hort. Beng. 11 
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Flor. Ind. I, 426; ed. Wall. I, 447; DC. Prodr. III, 78; W. & A. Prodr 
305; Wall. Cat. 2098, (partly). <A, indica, Lamk. 11. I, 311, No. 1555 ; 
70.1. ०. 77; W. & A. Prodr. 305; Wall. Cat. 2099; Blume 1. e. t. 46. 
A. debilis, Ait. Hort. Kew, ed. 1, L 168. A. verticillata, Boiss. 
Flor. Orient. II, 743, (not of Link). Hapalocarpum | vesicatorium and 
H. indicum, Miq. Flor. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. I, 618. Cryptotheca apetala, 
Blume Bijd. 1128; DC. 1, c. 76 

Perak; King's Collector 303; Curtis 3195. S. Andaman, in similar 
situations with the last. 


2. Prwrnuis, Forst 


A maritime shrub or tree, 25-55 ft. high. Leares opposite, oblong 
to oblong-lanceolate, entire, very thick, fleshy, Flowers small, axillary, 
solitary, peduncles 2-bracteate at their base. Calyz-tube campanulate, 
12-०0 -ribbed ; teeth 6, short, with 6 shorter accessory teeth. Petals 6 
inserted at the mouth of the calyx-tube and nearly as long, obovate, 
wrinkled, white or rose. Stamens 12, inserted in two series towards 
the middle of the calyx-tube. Ovary free at the bottom of the calyx- 
tube, 3-celled at the base; style long, stigma capitate; ovules many, 
ascending ; placentas 3, sub-basal. Capsule coriaceous, obovoid or nearly 
globose, included in the calyx-tube or exserted nearly half its length, 
somewhat irregularly circumscissile, ultimately l-celled. Seeds very 
many, long cuneate-obovoid, angular, smooth, standing out in all direc- 
tious from the apparently free eentral placenta. 

Pemris ACIDULA, Forst. Gen, t, 34. Young parts more or less 
clothed with grey silky hairs, the young branches 4-anglod. Leaves 
subsessile or very shortly petioled, sub-acute or obtuse, ‘5-15 in. long. 
Flowers white. Capsule *& in. long and *2 in. in diam. DC. Prodr. III, 
H9; Wall. Cat. 2108; W. and A. Prodr. 307; Griff. Notul. IV, 510; 
Blume Mus. Bot. II, t. 43; Miq. Flor. Ind. Bat. I, pt. I, 619; Bedd. 
Flor. Sylv. Anal Gen. t. XIV, fig. 5; Kurz For. Flor. I, 518. 
PRtrngustifolia, Roxb. Hort. Beng. 91; Flor. Ind. II, 465. P. setosa, 
Lour. Flor. Filip. ed. I, 410. Maclellandia Griffithiana, Wight Ic, t. 1996. 
Lythrum Pemphis, Linn. f. Suppl. 249; Lamk. Ill II, 408, fig. 2. 
Melanium fruticosum, Spreng. Syst. If, 445 

On the beech in SINGAPORE and probably in all the provinces, 


ANDAMAN and GREAT Coco Istanps; Praim. Distais, Burma, Ceylon, 


S, of British India, 
- 3, CRYPTERONIA, Blume. 


Trees. Leaves opposite, petioled, entire, ovate or lanceolate. 
elongate, in branched panicles, Flowers minute, white or green, 
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with short linear bracts at the base of the pedicels, polygamo-diccions. 
Calyz-tube short, saucer-shaped, or longer and subhemispheric; teeth 
5 (rarely 4), valvate, persistent. Petals 0, Stamens as many as the 
calyx-teeth, inserted between them near the mouth of thé calyx- 
tube, Ovary free, 2-celled, with numerous horizontal or ascending 
ovules attached to the axile placentas ; style long, filiforni; stigma capi- 
tate, obscurely 2-lobed. Capsule surrounded at the base by the calyx, 
globose, pubescent, crowned by the persistent style, 2-celled, dehiscing 
80 as to divide the style, fruit-pedicel deflexed. Seeds many, elongate- 
ellipsoid, narrowly winged on one side. Duisruis, Species 5, extending 
from the Khasia Hills to the Philippine Islands. - 
Leaves membranonus, usually narrowed to the base, nerves 
5 or 6 pairs, calyx less than *1 in. in diam. ove 1. C. paniculata. 
Leaves coriaceous, roanded or cordate at the base, nerves 
7 or 8 pairs, calyx more than '1 in. in diam.  ... es 2. C. Grifithii, 


l.. CRYPTERONIA PANICULATA, Blume Bijdr. 1151. A tree 20-40 
feet high ; young branches glabrous or sometimes puberulous. Leaves 
membranous, oblong to oblong-lanceolate or more or less broadly 
elliptic, bluntly acuminate or blunt, narrowed to the base, entire, 
glabrous on both surfaces or slightly pubescent on the lower; main 


` nerves 5 or 6 pairs, rather faint, carved; length 3-6 in., breadth 1:25— 


2:5 in. Flowers on short pedicels, very numerous, in long cylindric 
pubescent or glabrous racemes longer than the leaves, the racemes 
often panicled. Calyx less than °] in, in diam., its teeth triangular or 
triangular-lanceolate, acute, Stamens in the hermaphrodite flowers of 
the same length as the calyx-teeth, longer in the male flowers. Capsules 
globose-conie, puberulous or minutely velvety. Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. 
Beng. 187, Pt. II, 86; For. Flora Burma, I, 519. C. pubescens, Blume 
Mus. Bot. Lugd. Bat. II, 123; Clarke in Hook. fil. Flor. Br. Ind. II, 
574; Griff. Notul. IV, 404; Ic. Pl. Asiat. t. 564, fig. IT. QC. glabra, 
Blume Mus. Bot. II, 123; Clarke in Hook. fil, Flor. Br. Ind. II, 574. 
Henslovia pubescens, Wall. Cat. 4904; Pl. As. Rar. IIT, 14 t. 221; Miq. 
Flor. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. I, 716; Planch. in Hook. Lond. Journ. Bot. IV, 
477, t. XVI. B. Henslovia Hookeri, Wall. Cat. 8566. H. affinis, Planch, 
Lond. Journ. Bot. IV, 477 (in part). H. leptostachys, Planch. Lond. 
Journ. Bot. IV, 478. H. glabra, Wall. Cat, 4093; Pl. As. Rar. III, 14; 
Planch. in Hook. Lond. Journ, Bot. IV, 478; Miq. Flor. Ind. Bat, I, 
Pt. I, 716. 

Penanc; Porter. MALACCA; Maingay (Kew Distrib. 650/2). 


Perak; King’s Collector No. 5205. ANDAMAN ISLANDS; very common; 


King's Collector. Distem. Burma, Chittagong, Khasia. 
I can find nothing better to distinguish the species which have been named 
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C. glabra and C. pubescens from each other than the presence on the lattor of n 
small amount of hair, neither ean I find nny tangible character to separate either 


from O. paniculata, Blume, To the latter species, as the oldest, I therefore reduce 
bot h. 


2. CRYPTERONIA Grirritat, Clarke in Hook. fil. Flor. Br. Ind. II, 
574. A tree “40-60 feet high; young branches glabrous. Leaves 
coriaceous, broadly elliptic, acute, very slightly narrowed to the rounded 
or cordnte base, entire, glabrous on both surfaces; main nerves 7 or 8 
pairs, distinct on the lower surface, curved, ascending; length 4-8 in., 


breadth 2:25-3:5 in. Racemes much longer than the leaves, rusty- 


pubescent, sometimes panicled; flowers numerous but not crowded, 
shortly pedicellate, Calyx rather more than ‘1 in, in diam., its teeth 
triangular. Stamens exserted, Capsule shorter than the calyx-teeth, 
velvety, less than *1 in. in diam., crowned by the long stout pubescent 
style. Hensloviw sp. Griff. Notul. 406; Ic. Pl. Asiat. t. 561, fig. 1. 

Maracca; Griffith 2513. Maingay (Kew Distrib.) 651. Derry 
1901. PENANG; Curtis 1739. PERAK; Seortechini 221, Wray 2589, 
2638. King’s Collector 3473, 4152, 8592, 


4. TLAGERSTREMIA, Linn. 


Trees or shrubs. Leaves opposite, distichous (or the uppermost. 


alternate), entire, oblong or ovate. Panicles axillary and terminal, ` 


the nltimate branchlets usually cymose, sometimes dense; peduncles 
9 braeteate at their apex; pedicels 2-bracteolate. Flowers often large, 
Calyz-tube funnel-shaped, smooth, grooved, angular or sub-alate ; lobes 
5-sometimes 7-9, ovate, subacute, valvate. Petals 6, sometimes 7-9 
(or 0), inserted at the summit of the calyx-tube, clawed, wrinkled ; 
margin crisped, erose, or fimbriate. Stamens very many, iuserted in 
several rows near the bottom of thecalyx-tube; filaments long, exserted. 
Ovary sessile in the bottom of the calyx, 3-6-celled; style long, 
bent, stigma capitate; ovules numerous, ascending, placentas axile, 
Capsule more or less adnate to the calyx, ellipsoid, coriaceous, smooth, 
3-6.celled, 3-6-valved. Seeds many (rarely few), elongate, flat, erect, 
winged from their summit. Distr, Species 18, in South-east Asia 
extending to Australia. 


Inflorescence and exterior of calyx stellately ferrugincons- 

tomentose +.. ... ... - S. 1, L.fioribunda, 
Inflorescence and ontside of calyx minutely cinereons or 

whitish-velvety (the calyx sometimes rusty in L. Flos- 


Regine). 
pe a h; calyx 10-ribbed, the month 
with only 5 teeth ses s+» m er S 7 hypoleuca, 
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Loaves not glaucous beneath, 

Calyx 8- or 9-ribbod, the teeth as many as the riba and 
alternate with them; flowers 1'5 in. in diam.; leaves 
2-325 in. long M 2s "s 

Calyx 12-14-ribbed; the teeth half as many as the 
ribs, the riba opposite the teeth broader; flowers 2-3 | 
in, in diam.; leaves 35-8 in. long e & L. Flos-Regina. 


l. LAGERSTEEMIA FLORIBUNDA, Jack in Mal. Misc. I, 38. A tree 
15-30 feet high.  Leuves ovate-oblong or elliptic-oblong, sub-ncute, the 
base rounded, sub-sessile; main nerves 8-12 pairs, sub-lhorizontal or 
curving upwards; both surfaces minutely reticulate when dry, the upper 
glabrous and shining, the lower with deciduous stellate pale brown 
pubescence, or glabrous; length 5-7 in., breadth 2-275 in. Panicle 
much longer than the lenves, terminal, erect; the branches long, race- 
moid, the ultimate branchlets cymose, ascending, every where (as also the 
calyces,) covered with more or less deciduous wooly rusty pubescence. 
Flowers l'5 in. in diam., on short pedicels. Calyx turbinate in bud, 
boldly 12-ridged, each alternate ridge passing into one of the 6 
triangular calyx-teeth and often forming a mucro at its apex. Petals 
sub-orbicular, with wavy edges, rose-coloured changing to whitish. 
Stamens unequal, the outer rows the longest. Capsule -5 in. long, 
elliptic, minutely cinereous-tomentose, half enveloped in the calyx, 
style persistent. DC. Prodr. III, 93; Wall. Cat. 2115; Miq. Flor. Ind. 
Bat, I, pt. I, 623 (not Blume Mus. Bot. II, t. 41) ; Griff. Notul. IV, 509; 
Kurz For. Flor. I, 522; Clarke iu Hook. fil. Flor, Br. Ind. II, 577. 

Kepan; Curtis 2602. PENANG; King. TRANG; King's Collector 
1407. MALACOA; Maingay (Kew Distrib.) 6535/2. Disram. Burma, 
Siam, China. 

2, LAGERSTREMIA HYPOLEUCA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. for 1872 
Pt. II, p. 30. A tree 60-70 feet high; all parts except the inflorescence 
glabrous. Leaves thickly membranous, oblong-lauceolate to elliptic 
or oblong-elliptic, shortly acuminate, the base rounded; main nerves 
8-12 pairs, spreading, not prominent; both surfaces rather distinctly 
reticulate when dry, the upper shining, the lower glaucous; length 
5-8 in., breadth 2-3 in., petiole*3 in. long. Panicles minutely cinereons- 
velvety, longer than the leaves, terminal, few-branched, the branches 
with rather short cymose sub-horizontal branchlets. Flowers about 
1°25 or 1°5 in. in diam., on jointed whitish unequal pedicels. Calyze 
turbinate in bud, minutely whitish-velvety, boldly 10-ribbed, the 
alternate ribs excurrent into the 5 triangular acute mucronate lobes 
of the mouth. Petals lilac, oblong, wavy, ‘5 in, long, Capsule woody, 
oblong, mucronate, about *65 in. long, For, Flor. Burm., I, 523; 
‘Clarke in Hook. fil. Flor. Br. Ind. 1I, 577. 


3. L, ovalifolia. 
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ANDAMAN ISLANDS; Kurs, Prain, King's Collectors, Great Coco 
Istaxp; Prain. 

3. LAGERSTREMIA OVALIFOLIA, Teysm. et Binn. in Nat. Tijdsch. 
Ned. Ind. II. (1840) 306. A tree 50 or even 100 feet high. Leaves 
oblong, ovate or oblong-obovate, acute, slightly narrowed to the base ; 
main nerves 4 or 5 pairs, curved, ascending, slightly prominent on the 
lower surface when dry; upper surface greenish with miuute black 
dots when dry, glabrescent except sometimes the minutely pubescent 
nerves; the lower brown when dry, glabrescent; length 2-325 in., 
breadth 1:25-2 in., petiole ‘25 in. Panicle terminal, puberulous, 3-8 
in. long, few-flowered ; the branches few, sub-horizontal, cymose, pubern- 
lous below; the pedicels minutely velvety, cinereous. Flowers 1°5 in. 
in diam., on jointed velvety pedicels, Calyx turbinate, minutely 
cinereous-velvety, with 8 or 9 bold winged ridges not passing into the 
calyx-teeth. Calya-teeth 8 or 9, acutely triangular, the edges thickened 
and reflexed. Petals (with claw) ‘75 in. long, orbicular, clawed, purple, 
their edges slightly undulate. Capsule elliptic-ovoid, blunt, minutely 
velvety, “75 in. long, and "6 in. in diam. Kriudk. Arch. IIT, 440; PI. 
Nov. Hort. Bog. (ed. Vriese) 20. Blume Mus, Bot. Dugd. Bat. II, 127; 
Miq. Flor. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. L 624; Koorders and Valeton, Bijdr. I, 193. 
L. celebica, Jl, 1. e. 127. L. hexaptera, Miq. Flor. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. I, 623; 
Clarke in Hook. fil. Flor. Br. Ind. IT, 577. 

Maracca; Maingay (Kew Distrib. 653). Perak; King's Collectors 
8701, 10025 & 10532. Panane; Ridley 2640. 


I can find no character to separate L. hezaptera, Miq. from tho older species of 
Teysmann and Binnindik. Miquel's name is moreover an unhappy one, ns the 
ealyx-teeth are nsanlly 9 and not 6. 

4. LacEnsTRGEMIA FLos-REgoINE, Retz (1789) Obs. V, 25. A tree 
30-60 feet high, all parts except the inflorescence glabrous. Leaves 
oblong to elliptic-oblong, acute, narrowed (rarely obtuse) at the base, 
shortly petiolate; main nerves 10-13 pairs, curving upwards, slightly 
prominent beneath when dry; both surfaces minutely reticulate, 
glabrous, the upper shining, the lower dull and of a dark brown colour 
when dry, length 3°5-8 in. breadth 1:75-3 in., petiole “25-4 in, 
Panicle terminal, longer than the leaves, its ultimate branchlets cymose. 
Flowers from 2-3 in. in diam., on rather thick greyish unequal pedicels. 
Calyx turbinate, with 12-14 prominent stout ridges; those opposite the 
calyx-teeth broader, the mouth with 6-7 acute triangular spreading 
thick coriaceous teeth thickened at the edges, Petals sub-orbicular, 
clawed, corrugated and with undulate edges. Stamens all equal in 
length. Capsule oblong to sub-globose, minutely apiculate, '8-1:25 in, - 
long, and १6-78 in. iu diam, Kurz in For. Flora Burm, I, 524 ; Clarke in 
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Hook. fil. Flor. Br. Ind. II, 577. L. Munchhausia, Lamk. Ency. 111, 375 ; 
11. ६. 473 fig. 2. L. Heginm, Roxb. Pl. Corom, I, 46, t. 65; Hort. Beng 
38; Hook. fil. Flor. Br. Ind. II, 505; Blume Bijdr. 1127; DC. Prodr, 
IIL, 93; W. & A. Prodr. Flor. Penins. Ind, 308; Blume Mus. Bot 
Lugd. Bat. II, 126; Miq. Flor. Ind. Bat. 1, Pt. T, 623 and Suppl. 328 
L. speciosa, Pers, (1807) Euch. IT, 72 (not of DC.) ; Koehne in Engl 
Bot, Jahrb. IV, 28; Koorders and Valeton, Bijdr. I, 190, (excl. from 
all where reduced the syn. L. macrocarpa, Wall.) 
MALACCA, Singapore, PERAK, Distrib. Java, British India. 

^l have adopted Hetz's name (published in 1789) for this plant, as it is pretty 
nearly cort»in what Retz" plant was, Koehne, Koordera and Valeton and others 
however adopt Persoon's name of L. speciosa on the ground that, although it dates 
from only 1807, it presorves the specific name of Linnmus (Munchhausenta speciosa 
1770). But this procedure is rendered inadmissable when Linnious’s description of 
that plant is consulted, for he describes M. speciosa as a shrub, whereas this plant is a 
large tree; moreover the rest of his description would apply to various other species 
of Lagerstra mia ; the identity of M, speciosa, L. ia thus quite uncertain. L. mapro- 
carpa of Wall. Cat. 2114, is a tree of about the size of L. Flos-Regine nud resem- 
bles it in most respects, but differs (1) in having leaves of larger size (5-12 in. 
long) more or less broadly elliptic, never oblong or elliptic-oblong, the apex often 
subacute and the base broad or narrowed into a petiole twice as long ns that of 
L. Flos-Reginw ; (2) in the calyx being very slightly, if at all, furrowed and never 


ribbed, and (3) in having a larger more globose capsule (1-1:35 in. long and nearly 
as much in diam.) This tree lins been in cultivation in the Hot. Garden, Calcutta, 


wide by side with L. Plos-Regine for many years. It flowers earlier than tho latter, 
lins pink (not lilac) petals, and much larger cespsules, In my opinion it is n good 
species nnd should not be merged iu L. Flos-Reginx. Itis found only in Burma 
and Chittagong, Kurz, who was familiar with it in its wild atate in Barm», con- 
sidered it distinct and kept it as a species iu his Forest Flora of British Burma. 


o9. DUABANOA, Ham. 


Large glabrous trees with pendent quadrangular branches. Leaves 


‘opposite, distichous, large, short-petioled, elongated, acute, entire, cordate 


or rounded at the base. Panicles large, terminal, with opposite branches; 


flowers large. Calyr-tube wide, adnate to the base of the ovary; lobes 
4-7. thick, valvate in the bud. Petals 4-7, clawed, obovate, crisped 


and undulate, white. Stamens very many, inserted on a perigynons 


ring. Overy conical, 4—8-celled ; style bent, long; stigma capitate, 
4—-8-lobed ; ovules very many, ascending, placentas covering nenrly 


— Xhe whole interior surface of the ovarian cells. Capsule sub-globose, 


' * 
bs g 4 





‘surrounded nt the base by the thick spreading calyx, coriaceous, perfectly 


or imperfectly 4-S-celled, 4-8-valved. Seeds very numerous, minute, 
ellipsoid, testa produced at both ends in two tails much exceeding the 
length of the nucleus. Distein, Species 2; Eastern Himalaya, Assam 
and Malaya. 
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DUABANGA SONNERATIOIDES, Ham. in Trans. Linn. Soc, XVII, 178 
A tree 60-100 feet high. Leaves thinly corinceous, oblong to ovate- 
oblong, 7-12 in. long and 2:5-4 in. broad glabrous, glaucous beneath 
Flowers 2-2:5 in, across, on thick-jointed pedicels tapering to the base ; 
panicle short, few-flowered, drooping. Petals 4-7, about 1 in. long. 
Capsule ovoid-globose, 1-1:5 in. in diam, Hook. fil. Ill. Him. Pl. t. 11 
Kurz For. Flor. Burm. I, 525; Clarke in Hook. fil. Flor. Br. Ind. 11, 579. 
D. grandiflora, Walp. Rep. II, 114. Lagerstramia grandiflora, Roxb. 
Hort. Beng. 38; Flor. Ind. II, 503; DC. Prodr, III, 93; Wall. Cat. 
2111; Blume Mus. Bot. I, 109,  Leptospartion grandiflorum, Griff. le. 
Pl. Asiat. t, 591. 

PERAK; Scortechini, King's Collector 5912. ANDAMANS AND NICOBARS, 
King's Collectors, DIsTRIB. Burma, Assam, Khasia, Eastern Himalaya, 


6. SONNERATIA, Linn, f. 


Ever-green trees, growing near the sea, glabrons, Leaves opposite, 

petioled, coriaceons, entire, Flowers without bracts, large, three to- | 

gether at the summits of the branches, or axillary and solitary, Calyx 4 
thick, coriaceous; lobes 4-8, lanceolate, valvate. Petals 0, or as many 
as the calyx-lobes and linenr-oblong. Stamens numerous, inserted in a 
circular band on the calyx-tube. Ovary nearly free, or adnate at the 
base to the ealyx-tube, many-celled ; style long, stigma capitate; ovules 
numerous, ascending, placentas axile. Berry subglobose, supported by 
the persistent calyx, 10-15-celled. Seeds very many, small, curved, 
angular, embedded in pulp; cotyledons convolute, DisTaIs. Species 


4-5; on the tropical sea-shores of the Eastern hemisphere. 
With petals * ons = on 2. l. 8. acida. 
Without petals :— š " 

Calyx in bud ovoid, obtuse ... Ms A .. 1 BS acida mh 
var Griffithti. N h 
Calyx in bud narrowly ellipeoid, tapering to both ends ^. 2, B.alba. Y. 
- 1. SoxxERATIA ACIDA, Linn. fil, Suppl. 252. A small tree 10-35 












feet high, the branchlets jointed and 4-angled, Leaves oblong to oblong- 
obovate or obovate, tapering into a broad short petiole, blunt and 
sometimes retnse; length 2-3 inm, breadth 1:35 to 2 in. in the obovate 
forms. Flower-buds solitary, ellipsoid, the calyx-tube not angled; the 
calyx when fully developed 1 in. long, its lobes 6-8, the lobes triangular, 
reflexed, Petals linear, slightly broader towards the apex than at the — 
base. Style exserted, sometimes 3 in. long, stigmn capitate, Ca peel psule i 
depressed-globose, sometimes as much as 2 in, in diam,, the apex some- · 
what concave, the walls thick, Roxb, Hort. Beng. 38 5 = | 
ab. 
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W. & A. Prodr. 327 ; Wight Tc. t. 340; Griff. Notul. IV, 652; Blume 
Mus. Bot. I, 336 ; Miq. Flor. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. I, 496; Dalz, & Gibs. Bomb. 
Flor, 98; Brand. For. Flor, 212; Kurz For. Fl. Burm. I, 526; Clarke 
in Hook. fil. Flor. Br. Ind, II, 580; Koorders and Valeton, Bijdr. I, 198. 
Rhizophora caseoluris, Linn. Sp. Pl. 635. Aubletia caseolaris, Gaertn, 
Fruct. I, 479, t. 78. 

PeNAaNG; Curtis 1108, PERAK; Scortechini, Wray 2494. ANDAMANS; 
Kurz, Prain, King's Collectors, Disrein. the coasts of Burma, the 
Deltas of the British Indian Rivers and of those of the Malayan Islands. 

Var. Griffthii, Leaves obovate, petals none. S. Grifithii, Kurz 
Pegu Report, App. B. 54; For. Flora Burma, I, 526 ; Clarke in Flor. Br. 
Ind. I1, 580. S, alba, Griff. (not of Smith) Notul. IV, 652. S. neglecta, 
Bl. Mus. Bot. Lugd. Bat, 1, 338; Miq. Flor. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 1, 498. 

PERAK; Scortechint 967. Disrnin. Burma. 

The fruit of this variety is unknown; bot the scanty material, so far as it goes, 
appears to show that the plant is merely an apotalous form of S. acida with leaves 
more obovate than is usual jn that species. I bave therefore reduced it to a form 
of the latter. Blume described other three species of Sonneratia with petala, 
vis., 8. obovata, S. evenia, and 8. lanceolata separating them chiefy by characters 
taken from the shapes of the leaves. Bot in this genus the form of the leaf ia very 
variable, and I donbt whether these three species are more than forms of 8. acida. 
S. Pagapat, Blanco, and S. ovalis, Korth. are probably also forms of it. 

9 SONNERATIA ALBA, Smith in Rees Cyclop. XX XIII, No. 2. A small 
tree 10-15 feet high ; young branches rather terete. Leaves obovate or 
obovate-reniform, decurrent on the short petiole, blunt or retuse, 2—4 in. 
long and nearly as broad, petiole :125—25 in. Flower-buds narrowly 
ellipsoid, tapering to each end, very slightly ridged; the fully developed 
calyx sharply angled ; its lobes 6-8, oblong-lanceolate, acute, Petals none. 
Flowers about the size of those of S. acida, usually 2 or 3 together. 
Capsule broadly obconio, ribbed, 1 in. or more in diam. at the apex. 
DC. Prodr. III, 231 ; Blume Mus. Bot, Lugd. Bat. I, 338; Miq. Flor. Ind. 


Bat. I, Pt. I, 497; Kurz For. Flora Burma I, 526; Clarke in Flor. 


Br. Ind. II, 580; Koorders and Valeton, Bijdr. I, 200. S. Mossambi- 
censis, Klotsch in Peters Reis. Mossamb, Bot. t. 12. S. acida, Benth. 
(mot of Linn. fil.) Flor. Austral. 111, 301; Hiern in Oliv. Flor. Trop. 
Afric. II, 483; Wall. Cat. 3641 B. 

SixaArogE; Wallich, 18188. Java, Moluccas. 


m Order XLIX. ONAGRACE. 


— — Herbs, rarely undershrubs, sometimes aquatic, Leaves opposite or 
alternate, entire or toothed, undivided (in Trapa the submerged leaves 


pinnatipartite ), exstipulate. Flowers hermaphrodite, mostly axillary 
and solitary, or spiked or racemed tow 


ards the ends of the branches, 
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sub-irregular. Calyx-tube wholly adnate to the ovary (half-ndnnte in 
Trapa), limb with 2-5 valvate lobes. Petals epigynous, alternate with 
the calyx-lobes, rarely 0, Stamens as many or twice as many ns the 
petals, inserted with them, Ovary inferior (half-inferior in Trap), 
1-6.celled, most often 4-celled; style 1, cylindric or subulate, stigma 
capitate or nearly 2-lobed or 4-fid; ovules one or many in each cell, 
pendulous or half-ascending, placentas axile, Fruit various, dehiscent 
or indehiscent, membranous capsular or bony, 1- or several-celled, 1 or 
c -seeded. Seeds without albumen, or nearly so, Distnis. Species 300, 
spread throughout the world, most abundant in the North Temperate 
Zone. 

Stamens twice ns numerous ns the calyx-lobes... 


e. J. JUsspEA. 
Stamens equal in number to the calyx-lobes 


een =.. 2. LUDWIGIA. 


l. Jussiga, Linn, 


Herbaceous or suffruticose, sub-aquatic. Leaves simple, alternate, 
usually entire, Flowers white or yellow, solitary, axillary; pedicel 
sually bibracteate at the apex.  Culyr-tube narrow, only slightly ó 
produced above the ovary ; its teeth 4-6, acute, persistent, Petals 4-6 
epigynous, Stamens also epigynous, twice as numerous as the petals. 
Ovary inferior, 4—5-celled; style simple, usually very short, the stigma 
4-or 5-lobed ; ovules numerous, axile, in several vertical rows at the 
juuer angle of each cell. Capsule narrow, cylindric or angled, 4- or 5- 
celled, 8-10-rvibbed, dehiscing septicidally. Seeds very numerous, with- 
out coma, Disrhin. Species 30, tropical, chiefly American. 

Jussi#a suvrrRUTICOSA, Linn, Sp. Pl, 555. Erect, branching, 1—4 feeb © 
high. Leaves lanceolate, ov ate-lanceolate or almost linear, acute or 
acuminate, narrowed to the base, villous, pubescent or sub-glabrous, — 
2-3 in. long, and :25—75 in. broad, sessile or very shortly petioled. — 
Flowers *:5—75 in. in diam., ou very short pedicels, the bracts small or - 
foliaceons. Petals wholly yellow. Capsule linear, cylindric, 1-2 in. 
Jong, membranous, not woody, 8-ribbed, deciduously villous or pubes- $ 
cent. Seeds sub-hemispheric; the testa with a prominent raphe, shining, | 
brown, not corky. DC. Prodr. III, 58; Wall. Cat. 6334; Miq Flor. Ind. pg ta 

ie Bat. I, Pt. I, 628; Kurz in Journ. As, Soc. 1877, Pt. 11, 90 Clarke in Flor, we a Y 
Br. Iud, Il, 587. J. exallala, Roxb. Hort. Beng, 33; Flor. Ind. II, 401. . 
J. villosa, Lamk. Dict. 111, 331 ; DC. Prodr. III, 57; Wall. Cat. 6333; 
W. & A. Prodr. 336; Gibs. & Dalz, Bomb, Flor. 98. J. fruticosa, DC. 
4 oc. J. scabra, Willd. ; DC. le. J. Burmanni, and PO ce a | 
J. longipes, Griff. Notal. IV, 689. J. decumbens, Wall. Cat. 6322. 
t. ITI, 
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SINGAPORE; PENANG; Perak; AwpAMAN IstawDs, and probably in 
all the other provinces; Distre. British India, Ceylon, - 


A widely distributed plant to which many names have been given, It is 
readily distinguished from J. repens, Linn. (the only other «pecie? common to the 
tropics of both worlda) by its narrower leaves; membranons capsule and erect habit. 


2. Lunpwicia, Linn. 


Herba, Leaves alternate, undivided, sub-entire. Flowers usually 
axillary, solitary, sessile or nearly so, peduncle 2-bracteate at its apex. 
Calyx-tube scarcely produced above the ovary, linear in the Indian 
species; teeth 3-5, acute, persistent. Petals 3-5 (or 0), epigynons, 
yellow, Stamens equal in number to the calyx-segments, epigynous. 
Ovary inferior, 4-5-celled ; style simple, stigma capitate; ovules very 
many, attached in 2 or more vertical rows to the inner angle of each 
cell. Capsule linear or oblong (in the Indian species), 4—5-celled, open- 
ing by terminal pores or breaking up irregularly along the sides. Seeds ` 
numerous, obovoid, smooth, raphe obscure or prominent bat not large, 
without coma. Distain, Species 20, mostly in North America ; extend- 
ing from the cool temperate zone to the equator; chiefly inhabiting 
marshes 

Capsules inflated, seeds in several rows ९००९ d. 
Capsules filiform, not inflated; seeds in n single row in | 
each cell ... dea ene wae e 2 L. prostrata. 

l. Lobwioia PARvIFLORA, Roxb. Hort. Beng. 11; Flor. Ind. I, 419. 
An erect glabrous herb 8-24 in. high. Leaves lanceolate, linear-lanceo- 
Inte or linear-oblong, narrowed to each end, 1-3 in long, and 25—75 in. 
broad. Flowers on short pedicels, usually 4-fid. Petals small, Capsule 
inflated, obsoletely 4-augled, smooth, crowned for sometime by the 
persistent calyx-teeth, ‘35-5 in. long. Seeds in many rows in each cell. 
DC. Prodr. IIT, 59; Wight Ill. t. 101; W. & A. Prodr. 336; Dalz. & 
. Gibs. Bomb. Flor. 99; Benth. Flor. Austral. IIT, 307; Boiss Flor, 
Orient. II, 752; Kurz in Journ As. Soc. 1877, Pt. II, 91; Clarke ia 
Hook. fil. Flor. Br. Ind. II, 588. L. lythroides, Blume Bijd. 1134 
DC. 1. e. D. jussimoides, Wall. Cat. 6335 (not of Linn, and others) 

Pgnag; Scortechini 442; Wray 2720. Distrib. British India 
and Ceylon. 

2. LunpwiGIA PROSTRATA, Roxb. Hort. Beng. 11; Flor. Ind. T, 420 
— prostrate, or decumbent at the base and then erect 8-24 in. long, 
— us. Leares lanceolate or linear-lanceolate, acute or acuminate, 
| to the base, 2— iv. long and :35— 75 in. broad, | Flowers some- 
times more than one in an axil, sessile, 4-fid. Petals lanceolate, longer 
than the calyx. Capsule 4-nngled, thin, filiform, not at all inflated 


L. parviflora, 
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smooth, crowned hy the linear calyx-teeth length *5-1 in, diam, :02 in. 
Seeds oval, ina single row in each cell, DC. Prodr. III, 59 Wight Ic. t. 
762; Kurz in Journ. As. Soc, 1877, Pt. IT, 91. Clarke in Flor. Br. Ind. 
II, 588 diffusa, Ham. in Trans. Linn. Soc, XIV, 301; Wall. Cat, 
6336; DC. |l c. L. fruticulosa, « Blume Bijd. 1133; DC. 1, c, Nemato- 
Pyris prostrata, pusilla, and fruticulosa, Miq. Flor, Ind, Bat. I, Pt. I, 630, 

PERAK; Curtis 3183. Stxoarorr; King's Oollector 58. ANDAMANS; 
King's Collector, Distrib. Burma, Cachnr, Sylhet, Assam, nnd the base 
of the Eastern Himalaya 

A species closely resembling L. parviflora, bnt. readily distinguished by having 
very slender capsules, through the walls of which the seeds may be distinguished 
lying in single row in each cell; whereas in L. parvijtora the seeds nre in several 
rows in each cell and are undistinguishable on the outside of the thick walls of the 
short inflated capsules, 


* Order L. SAMYDACELE, 


Trees or shrubs, Leaves alternate, often distichons, petioled, rarely 
subsessile, simple, entire or slightly crenate or serrate, often closely 
punctulate beneath; stipules small, deciduons. Flowers rbgular, small, 
axillary, shortly pedicelled, densely fascicled or in long simple or 
panicled racemes.  Culyr coriaceous, persistent; tube short, free, or 
longer and adnate to the ovary; limb 3-7-fid. Petals as many as the 
_calyx-lobes (or 0), perigynous, imbricated. Stamens definite or indefi- 
nite, often with staminodes between or united in a tube with them. 
Ovary superior or half-superior, l-celled ; style 1, capitate or 3-fid at the 
apex, or styles 2-5; ovules many or several, placentas 2-5 (usually 3), 
parietal. Fruit loculicidally 2-5- (usually 3-) valved, valves carrying 
the seeds on their mesial line. Seeds several (usually few, sometimes 
many), oblong or angular, albuminous, usually drilled. Disrnip. 
Species 180, scattered through the tropical regions of the globe, rarely 
also in the subtropical. 

Flowers without petals :=—  — . ° 
Flowers in axillary glomernli, rarely solitary ... we l, CASEARIA, 


Flowers in long slender racemes or panicles .. 4 2 OMELIA. 
Flowers with petala; flowers in axillary or terminal racemes 
or panicles vee +e ... ... e D HOMALIUM, 


1. CASEARI, Jacq 


Shrubs or small trees. Leaves alternate, distichous, petioled un- 
divided, entire or slightly serrate, often minutely punctate; stipules 
small, lateral, caducons. Flowers small, greenish-yellow, clustered in 
the axils (in the Indian species); pedicels short, jointed above th 
bases, surrounded by small scales. Calyx inferior, deeply 4-5-lobed ; 
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lobes imbricate, obtuse, persistent, Petals 0. Stamens double the number 
of the ealyx-lobes or thereabont, united in a tube with staminodes 
alternating with the free portion of the filaments; staminal tube hypo- 
gynous, sometimes very short so that the filaments are nearly or quite 
free. Ovary free, ovoid, 1-celled, style simple, stigma capitate or 3-fid; 
ovules many, parietal. Fruit succulent, globose or ovoid, ellipsoid 
(when dry somewhat 3-angular or 6-ribbed), 3-rarely 2-valved. Seeds 
many, angular or obovoid, with a fleshy usually coloured aril; embryo 


straight,  Disrmim. Species 140, in the warmer parts of the whole globe, 
most plentifal in America. 


Leaves pabescent on the lower surface, glabrescent on the 
upper :— 
Leaves narrowed or rounded, bot never cordate or tron- 
cate, at the’ base; glomeruli few-flowered ... . 4. 1. C. Lobbiana, 
Leaves cordate or truncate at the base; glomeruli many- 
flowered ... one bate ave .. 2 Ç. grewiafolia, 
Leaves glabrous on both surfaces :— 
Fruit not exceeding 1 in. in length and nsoally much 
shorter :— 
Leaves broadly elliptic, shortly acuminate, thinly mem- 
branous; calyx-teeth 4 ... * = 
Leaves elliptic-oblong, thinly coriaceous or membran- 
ous, main nerves 10-12 pairs; stamens 10 e. 4. C. andamanica. 
Leaves elliptic-oblong to elliptic-lanceolate, main nerves 
0-8 pairs; stamens 8 ave bee sù 
Fruit largo, fleshy, 15-2 in. long; leaves narrowly 
oblong; corinceous, 
Flowers in glomeruli :— 
Leaves tapering slightly to base and apex; fruit 


3. Q.albicans, 


6. C. esculenta. 


npiculate ३७५ ane sae 2» 6. C. Kunatleri, 
Leaves ncato at the apex, sab-nente at the base; 
fruit not apiculate T -— se T O. Clarkes. 
Flowers solitary or in fascicles of 2, axillary 2 B. C. macrocarpa. 


l. CASEARIA LOBBIANA, Turcz. in Bull. Soc. Nat. Mose, (1858), 
XXXI. Pt. I, 463, A slender tree 15-20 feet high; young branches 
slender, densely tawny-pubescent. Leaves oblong or oblong-lanceolate, 
shortly acuminate, the base rounded or narrowed; upper surface 
glabrescent, the midrib and nerves pubescent ; lower surface sparsely 
pubescent, densely so on the midrib and nerves; main nerves 8-10 
pairs, curving upwards, length 2-5 in., breadth *75-2°25 in.; petioles 
2-3 in., tomentose, slender. Flowers few together in the leaf-axils, on 
very short pedicels, glabrescent. Culyx-teeth triangular, acute, reflexed, 
Staminodes villous, rather shorter than the stamens, Fruit almost 
sessilo and nearly globose, orange-yellow when ripe, “5 in. long and -4 


. in. in diam. Clarke in Hook. fil, Flor. Br. Ind. H, 594. 
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SINGAPORE; Lobb, Penax; King's Collector 2377, 2631, 10731; 
Wray; 829, 2594 ; Scortechini (without number), Disrrih, Tenasserim. 






2, CASEARIA GHEWLEPOLIA, Vent, Choix. 48. A small tree; young j 
branches 4-angled, densely rusty-tomentose, Leaves oblong, acute, not | 
at all or very little narrowed to the cordate sub-truncate base, the 
edges entire or minutely crenulate; upper surface shining, almost 


glabrous, the lower surface pellucid-punctate when fresh, tomentose 
on the midrib and 10-14 pairs of little-curved ascending main nerves, 
otherwise sparsely pubescent; length 4*25-6 in., breadth 1:25-2:35 in., 
petiole :2 in. Glomeruli many-flowered, chiefly from the axils of fallen 
leaves; the flower-pedicels slender, ‘25 in. long, minutely pubescent, 
articulated at the base. Flowver-bud -15 in. long; sepals minutely 
adpressed-pubescent, adnate at the base to the short stamiual column. 
Stamens 8, the glabrous laments alternating with the 8 pubescent 
staminodes. Ovary pyramidal, hairy at its junction with the style. - 
Fruit compressed-ellipsoid, nearly 1 in. long, glabrous, boldly ridged 
when dry. DC. Prodr. I, 51; Miq. Flor, Ind, Bat. L Pt. L 706; 
Clarke in Flor. Br. Ind. IT, 594. C. varivbilis, Blame Mus. Bot. Lugd. 
Bat. I, 252. C. subeuncata, Miq. Flor. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. I, 706. C. cinerea, 
Turcz. in Bull. Soc. Nat. Mose. (1858), XXXI, Pt. I, 462. I 
MaraccA; Maingay (Kew Distrib.) 659, 661. PERAK; Scortechint ; 
2003. Distrib. Java, Bali, and other Islands of the Malay Archipelago. 
3. CASEARIA ALBICANS, Wall. Cat. 7197. A sbrub 3 or 4 feet high; 
young branches slender, very pale, almost white when dry, glabrous. 4 
Leaves thinly membranous, pale brown when dry and much pellucid- 14 
punetate, more or less broadly elliptie, shortly acuminate; the base 
rounded or very slightly narrowed, the edges entire, both surfaces gla- d 
brons and finely reticulate when dry; main nerves 8 or 9 pairs, curved, ! 
ascending; length 4—7:5 in., breadth 2°25—4 in., petiole “25 in. Glome- Tua 
ruli small, few-flowered, axillary ; flower-buds obovoid, almost sessile, — i 


surrounded by numerons acute bracteoles. Calyx-tecth 4, broadly tri. . — 
angular, glabrous. Fruit broadly ovoid, compressed, neute, subginbrous, 
l in, long and ‘65 in. in its broad diameter. “ Samydew,"” Wall Cat. — — 
| 7432. — r 
I Pexaxo; Wallich, Penax; King's Collector 3631. | T 
| ' The above description im drawn up from the two sheots of Wall. Cat. above है 


“quoted and of King's Collector 3534. Ono of Wnllich'« spocimons 9197 has fruit 
in a pocket detncbed from the twig, the others have no fruit. The plant here. J 
named C. albicans i» not, however, that described under the samo namo by Mr. b 


br C. B. Clarke in the Flora of British India. Mr.Clarke'w plant i» 660 of Maingay'a — — 
2 3 Herbarium, and is referred by me (along with 600/2) to C. macrocurpu, Clarke | pem 
"4 Qasranta ANDAMANICA, mew species, —— tree 20-40 feet high; — 
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slightly narrowed and somewhat oblique at the very base; both surfaces 
glabrous, minutely reticulate when dry; main nerves 10-12 pairs, 
spreading, curving upwards, slightly prominent beneath ; length 6-9 in., 
breadth 2°75-3°5 in., petiole *'5—75 in. Glomeruli axillary, large and 
many-flowered ; buds sub-globular, glabrous; pedicels about *25 in. long 
glabrous, the bracteoles minute. Oalyx-segments ovate, glabrous; 
staminal tube wide, nearly glabrous, adherent below to the sepals; 
filaments 10, as long as the tube and as the alternating villous stami- 
nodes, Ovary elongate-pyramidal, 3-angled, stigma capitate; fruit un- 
known. | 

ANDAMAN JSLANDS; King's Collectors. 

5. CASEARIA ESCULENTA, Roxb, Flor, Ind. TI, 422. A shrub or 
small tree as high as 20 or 30 feet; young branches pale, striate when 
dry, glabrous. Leaves thinly coriaceous, elliptic-oblong to elliptic- 
lanceolate, acute nt the apex and acute or obliquely rounded at the 
base, the edges entire; both surfaces reticulate ; main nerves 6-8 pairs, 
spreading, not prominent; length 3-7 in, breadth 1:5-2:25 in., petiole 
25 in. Glomeruli axillary, many-flowered ; buds and pedicels glabrous, 
the latter :2—25 in. long; bracteoles very short, glabrous. Calyz-teeth 
4, broadly ovate, concave, Stamens 8, alternating with the staminodes. 
Ripe fruit ellipsoid to globular-ovate, glabrous, dehiscing by 2 or 5 
valves, length :75 in, or more. Clarke in Flor. Br. Ind, II, 592. 
0, lævigata, Dalz, in Hook. Journ. Bot. IV, 107; Dalz. & Gibs. Bomb. 
Flor. 11. 0, Chanpionii and-C, Zeylanica, Thwaites, Enum. Pl. Ceylon, 
19. 0. varians, Thwaites Enum. 19 (1» part). 

SINGAPORE; Lobb, Griffith, Maingay (Kew Distrib.) 657. 

Perak; Ridley 5218; Scortechini 804 ; King's Collector 4699, 7001, 

A widely distributed species presenting a considerable amount of variation. 


Perak specimens have larger leaves than those from British Indian; but they appear 
to have smaller fruits; for Roxburgh describes the fruit of the plant, as it grows 


in the Northern Circara, as being as large as a nutmeg. 

6. CASEARIA KUNSTLERI, King n. spec. A tree 30-80 feet high; 
young branches pale, glabrous. Leaves coriaceous, narrowly oblong, 
tapering slightly to each end, the edges entire; both surfaces glab- 
rous and minutely reticulate; the upper shining, the lower rather 
dull; main nerves 7 or 8 pairs, ascending and only slightly curved, 
prominent on the lower surface; length 5-7 in., breadth 1-5-2 in.; 
petiole "25 in, stont, Glomeruli mostly in the axils of fallen leaves, 
many-flowered ; pedicels stout, glabrous :35—45 in, long; buds 15 in. 
long, blunt. Calyx 5-cleft, the segments broadly ovate, obtuse, concave, 
minutely pubescent, Stamens 10, broad, sub-acute, the filaments broad, 
pointed, their edges pubescent. Slaminodes elliptic, their apices acute and 
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pubescent, Ovary broadly ovate, 5-celled ; the stigma enpitate-discoid, 
almost sessile, Fruit bright yellow, broadly ovoid or obovoid, apicu- 
late, tapering also to the base, glabrous, L:5-2 in. long and *75-1-35 in. 
diam., pulpy and smooth when ripe, boldly 3-angled when dry. 

Perak; Wray 3752 ; King's Collector 3694, 6936, 7118. 

This resembles both O. macrocarpa and C. Clarkei in several respects, but it has 
larger and more numerous flowers, ond the frnit is broader, in proportion to its 
length, than ix the case in either of these species. Tho leaves are less shining 


and retienlate than those of C. macrocarpa, but they closely resemble those of 
C. Clarkes, 


7. CASEARIACLARKEL King. A tree; young branches thick, glabrous, 
striate. Leaves coriaceous, narrowly oblong, acute at both base and 
apex, both surfaces glabrous, the upper shining; main nerves 5-7 pairs, 
slightly curved, ascending, prominent beneath; length 5-10 in., breadth 
1-5-2°75 in, petiole *25—4 in. long. Glomeruli very condensed, axillary, 
many-flowered ; pedicels 25 in. long, glabrous like the buds. Ripe 
fruit ovoid, bright yellow, 2 in. long and 1:25 in. in diam. C. albicans, 
Clarke in Flor. Br. Ind. 11, 593 (not of Wallich). 

Maracca; Maingay (Kew Distrib.) 660. SINGAPORE; Ridley 6334. 

This species resembles C. macrocarpa Clarke, bnt has smaller fruit. Its leaves 
are moreover largor, leas shining and less reticulate, and the glomerali are much 
more namerously flowered. 

8. CASEARIA MACROCARPA, Clarke in Hook. fil. Flor. Br. Ind. II, 
593. A small tree; young brauches reddish, glabrous. Leaves narrowly 
lanceolate, acute or acuminnte, the base narrowed, tho edges entire ; 
both surfaces glabrous, shining, minute, reticulate when dry; main nerves 
about 5 or 6 pairs, curved, ascending, length 4-6 in., breadth 1 to 1:5 in., 
petiole “3-% in. long, Glomeruli axillary, one-or few-tlowered ; pedicels 
about "15 in, long, glabrous, the buds glabrous outside, reddish ; calyx- 
teeth 5, oblong, blunt, minutely velvety inside. Fruit obovoid or 
ellipsoid, compressed, 1:5-1:75 in. long by ‘65 in. broad; seeds obovoid, 
compressed, 

PzNaxo; Maingay 660/2; Curtis 229 and 960. 


2. Osmer, Thwaites. 


Trees. Leaves alternate, petioled, ovate or oblong-lanceolnte, entire 
or obscurely serrate, epunctate; stipules minuto, deciduous. Flowers 
small, very nearly sessile, in long simple or panicled ——— Calyx 
inferior, divided nearly to the base; lobes 4 or 5, rounded, imbricate. - 
Petals 0. Stamens 5 or 10, half alternating with as many 2-lobed hairy 


scales and half inserted in the notches of those scales. Ovary superior, 


ovul 


‘Leolled ; styles 3, short, with capitellate or bifid stigmas; ovules few ; 
ae 7 Ë 
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placentas 3, parietal, Capsule subglobose, 3-valved. Seeds few, 
subglohose, with a red fleshy aril. DisTrin, Species 6; Malaya, Philip- 
pines, Ceylon. 

Osmetia MAINGAYL King n. spec.. A dimceous tree 20-60 feet bigh; 
young branches slender, minutely tawny-tomentose. Leaves membran- 
ous, oblong or elliptic-oblong to elliptic, shortly acuminate, the base 
rounded or slightly narrowed, the edges entire or very obscurely 
crenate ; the upper surface glabrous, the lower covered with minute 
yellowish pubescence especially on the nerves and midrib; main nerves 
6-10 pnirs, curved, spreading, interarching within the edge; length 
4-6 in., breadth 1:75 to 3 in, petiole 6-75 in. Male panicles slender, 
terminal, several times as long as the leaves; flowers ‘l in. in diam. 
or less, on short pedicels bractente at the base, in slightly distant small 
glomeruli. Sepals 4, membranous, imbricate, rotund, pubescent, concave. 
Pelals Q. Stamens 8 in two rows, one row with longer filaments 
alternating with the row opposite the broad villous glands. Pawicles 
of female flowers axillary, shorter than the leaves, slightly longer in 
fruit, Calyx as in the male. but the segments smaller, Stamens sub- 
equal, shorter than the calyx, the filaments very short, glands a» 
ovary densely hairy; the latter sub-globular, tomentose, crowned by 3 
short distant bifid glabrous stigmas, l-celled ; ovules 3, erect. Capsule 
'5—065 in. long, 3-ridged, dehiscing by 3 valves. 

Manacca; -Maingay (Kew Distrib.) 1448. Penak; Soortechint 
158, 191, 623. King's Collector 741, 1240, 2339, 4259, 4096, 5667, 7660, 
7045, 10017, 10981; Wray 3665. Pauaso; Ridley 2654, SINGAPORE; 
King, Ridley 3804, 1904. 

This nppeara to be a very common tree in Perak; for there is large suite of 
specimens of it in the Calcutta Herbarium numbering aboat 150 sheets, The 
vavions gatherings vary somewhnt as to the amount of pubescence and nam ber of 
nerves on the leaves, ns also in the length of the panicles; but I cannot make 
ont more than one species. Maingay’a specimen (Kew Distrib.) 1439 looks as if 
it might be different. There is only a single sheet of it at Caleatta, and no flower 
remains on ita panicles. Beccari'as Sumatra plant 925 may possibly belong to still 
another species, All the species have the facies of Antidesma; the capsular fruit 
when present however at once distinguishes thea from that genus, 


3. HOMALIUM, Jacq. 


Shrubs or trees. Leaves alternate, crenate or subentire, petioled or 
sessile, rarely punctulate. Flowers hairy, amall, in slender axillary and 
sub-terminal simple or panicled racemes; bract at the base of the pedicel 
often prominent but caducous. Calya-tube fonnel-shaped or cylindric, 
adnate to the base of the ovary ; lobes 5-10, narrow, persistent, Tolals 
5-10, inserted in the throat of the calyx, linear-oblong, persistent, Disc 
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tomentose. Stamens solitary or in fascicles of 2-7, opposite the petals, 
alternating with large glands. Ovary half-superior, 1-celled ; styles 2-5, 
filiform, stigmas capitellate ; ovules many or several ; placentas parietal, 
extending only down the upper free portion of the ovary, Capsule half- 
superior, coriaceous, 2-5-valved at the apex. Seeds few, angular or 
oblong, Dtsrrip.—Species 50, scattered over the hot regions of nearly 
the whole globe 
Flowers never more than °35 in. in diam. ;— 


Stamens 1 opposite each petal; leaves glabrous 


1. H. longifolium. 
Stamens 2 in front of each petal; calyx-tube funnel— 


shaped :— 
Leaves glabrous, glancous beneath; flowers 6- 
merous eee — , 2. H. Kunstleri, 


Leaves glabrous except on the midrib beneath, not 
glaucous; flowers 6- or 7-merous 


Leaves sparsely pubescent on both surfaces, the 
midribs tomentose ; flowers 10-meroua 
Stamens 4 in front of each petal; flowers G-moerons, 


calyx-tube cylindric, expanding very slightly at tho 
mouth eee eee 5. 


Flowers *6— 75 in. in diam. :— 


Stamens 4 in front of each  potal; calyx-teeth 5 
much smaller than the petals 


Stamens 7-9 opposite or sub-opposite to each petal; 
calyx-teeth 7-9, larger than the petals and noorescont 7. H. grandiftorum. 


1, Howmatiom rLoxGroLtuM, Benth. in Journ. Linn. Soc. IV, 35. 
A tree 30-60 feet high; young branches slender, lenticellate, almost 
glabrous. Leaves coriaceous, oblong or oblong-lanceolate, acute or 
shortly and bluntly acuminate, the base narrowed; the edges entire, 
sometimes slightly undulate; both surfaces quite glabrous, the lower 
darkest when dry; main nerves 7-9 pairs, spreading, curved, faint; 
length 3-45, in. breadth 15-175 in.; petiole 3 iu., stout. Racemes 
slender, axillary, solitary, rarely branched, 4-7 in. long, covered with 
minute white tomentum. Flowers ‘15 in. across, almost sessile, in 
fascicles of 3 or 4, 6-fid, Calyz-tube narrow, its segments lanceolate like 
the petals but bronder Stamens one opposite to each petal alternating 
with yellow-glands. Fruit unknown, Clarke in Flor. Br. Iud. I 


3. ZH. propinquum. 


4. H. Grifithianum, 


H. friteacena, 
f 


6. H. undulatum, 


596. Blackwellia macrostachya, Turcz. in Ball, Soc. Imp. Mose, 1863 
(Vol. XXXVI), 610. 

Prxaxo; Phillips, Curtis 201, Matacca; Maingay (Kew Distrib.) 
665; Derry 994, Penax; King's Collector 4444, 7855, 10230, 10763; 
Scortechint 487, 2036. SELANGOR; Scortechini 1910. 

. 2, HoMALIUM KUNSTLERI, n. spec. King. <A tree 30-40 feet high; 
young branches glabrous, rather slender, smooth, glaucous, Leaves - 
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coriaceous, oblong-elliptic, shortly acuminate, narrowed or rounded at 
the base, sometimes oblique; the edges remotely crenate, revolate when 
dry; both surfaces glabrous, the lower glaucous; main nerves B or 9 
pairs, faint, curving upwards; length 45-7 in., breadth 2-25—2°75 in. ; 
petiole ‘2—3 in, thick, Jtucemes solitary, axillary, slightly longer than 
the leaves, bearing rather distant glomeruli of 3 or 4 flowers each, the 
rachis densely and minutely tomentose. Flowers “3 in, in diam., the 
pedicels about "1 in. long. Calyz-tube short, widely funnel-shaped ; 
teeth 6, oblanceolate, obtuse, spreading, minutely tomentose externally. 
Petals 6, broadly lanceolate, sub-acute, equal in length to the calyx- 
teeth, villous on the inner surface. Stamens 2 in front of each petal; 
the filaments glabrous rising from a small bulb, Ovary hairy. Styles 
5, short, sub-erect, 

PERAK; King's Collector 4286, 7109. 

3. Homatrom rnorimNQUUM, C. B, Clarke in Flor. Br, Ind, II, 597. 
A tree 60-80 or even 120 feet in height; young branches pale brown 
when dry, puberulous. Leaves coriaceous, elliptic to elliptic-obovate, 
obtuse, or shortly acuminate, more or less narrowed and sometimes 
slightly oblique at the base, the edges undulate- or undulate-crenate ; 
both surfaces glabrous, the midrib alone sometimes puberulous beneath ; 
main nerves 9-11 pairs, curved, spreading, prominent beneath when dry ; 
length 4-7 in. breadth 2°25-3°5 in.; petiole "25-35 in. Racemes 4-12 
in, long, clustered and sometimes panicled at the apices of the branches, 
covered with soft pale tomentum, Flowers 2in, in diam., 6 or 7-fid, in 
close clusters and on pedicels *15 in. long.  Calyz-tube funnel-shnped ; 
its segments longer than the petals, subspathulate. Stamens twice as 
many us the petals, all bearing anthers. Fruit unknown. H. longifolium, 
(in part) Benth. in Journ. Linn. Soc. IV, 35. Blackwellia propinqua, 
Wall. Cat. 4898. B. spiralis, Wall. Cat, 4897A. 

Penano ; Porter, Curtis 1592, Perak; King's Collector 3748, 3935, 
4883, 7936. Maracca; Griffith; Maingay (Kew Distrib.) 664. 

4, HOoMALIUM GRIFFITHIANUM, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Bengl, XL, 
Pt. II, (for 1877), 57. A tree 30-40 feet high, the young parts softly 


tawny-pubescent. Leaves membranous, obovate-oblong, shortly and 


bluntly apiculate, slightly narrowed to the rounded or minutely sub- 
cordate base, the edges subentire to coarsely crenate; both surfaces 
sparsely pubescent, tomentose or densely pubescent on the midrib 
and 7-9 pairs of spreading little curved not prominent main nerves; 
length 2°75-5 in., breadth 165-25 in.; petiole “2-4 in., pubescent, 
Racemes solitary, one and a half times as long as the leaves, softly 
tawny-tomentose; the glomeruli few-flowered, not crowded together. 
Flowers `35 in. in diam., densely villous in all parts. Calyz-tube conical 
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expanding into a wide mouth; the teeth 10, linear. Petals oblanceolate 
or spathulate, broader and longer than the sepals. Stamens? in front of 
each petal, glabrous. Ovary short, crowned by 5 short slightly spread- 
ing styles, glabrous towards the apex. Fruit unknown. Kurz For 
Flora Burma, II, 531; Clarke in Flor. Br. Ind. II, 597. H. fatidum, 
Benth. in Journ. Linn. Soc. LV. 27 (1n part). Blackwellia dasyantha, 
Turez, Bull. Soc. Imp. Mose. Vol. XXXVI (1863), 610. Bluckwellia 
spec., Griff. Notulm IV, 584. 

Kepan; Curtis 2506. TRANG; King's Collector 1393. DisThis. 
Tenasserim. 

Kurz describes the calyx-lobes and petals as 6 ench, and in that he is quite 
wrong} for dissection of Griffith's specimen (which is the type of tho species) shows 
10 of each. Although the structure of the flowers is the same ín the gatheringa 
of this plant from Burma, Kedah and Trang, there is considerable differance na to 
the anmonnt of hair on the leaves and also as to their edges The Burmese specimens 
nre rather obscurely crenate except when very young; the Kedah plant has its adult 
leaves boldly crenate and minntely pubescent on the lower surface and glabrescent 
on the upper (except the midrib and main nerves) ; while tho Trang specimens nre 
glabrescent on both surfaces, with the exception of the nerves and midrib. The 
flowers of the Trang plant are moreover slightly larger than those either from 
Kedah or Tenasserim, 

5. HOMALIUM FRUTESCENS, King. A tree 20-30 feet high; young 
branches slender, pale when dry, glabrous, striate. Leaves thinly 
coriaceous, elliptic-oblong to elliptic, shortly acuminate, tapering slightly 
to the base; main nerves 7 ors pairs, curving upwards, prominent beneath; 
both surfaces glabrous, minutely reticulate, the lower pale-brown and 
the upper olivaceous-when dry; length 3-5 in. breadth 175-2-25 
(rarely 2°75 in.), petiole "Lin. Racemes axillary, sometimes with 2 or 3 
branches, about as long as the leaves or sometimes longer, the rachis 
puberulous; the flowers numerous but not crowded, in pairs or solitary, 
about “25 in. long, and *] in. or:15 diam. at the mouth; the pedicel 
under *l in. in length. Calyx narrowly cylindric-conic, boldly ridged 
teeth 6, lanceolate, acute, erect. Petals larger than the petals, oblong- 
lanceolate, pubescent on both surfaces but especially on the upper. 
Stamens 4 opposite each petal aud slightly exceeding it in length, 
glabrous. Ovury hairy, elongate; styles 5, as long as the stamens, 
cylindric, erect, Fruit unknown. Blackwellia longiflora, Miq. Flor, 
Ind. Bat, I, Pt. I, 715. B. caryophyllacea, Zoll. et Moritz. Syst, 
Verz. 33; Miq. Flor. Ind. Bat. 1, c. 715; Homalium caryophyllaceum, 
Benth. in Journ. Linn. Soc. IV, 38. Cordylanthus frutescens, Blume 

' "Mus. Bot. Ludg. Bat. II, 27, fig. IIl. Homalium cordylanthus, Benth 
n. in Journ, Linn. Soc. IV, 38. | f 
l | , Senancor; Ridley 1902. Jonmonk; Ridley 4050, 4182. PERAK $ X 

T King's Collector, 776, 777, 784, 5246, 7040, 10471, 10237, 10102, 10996. ^w 
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The flower of this in excellently figared by Blumo in his Mas, Bot. as quoted 
aboro., Flowers however of n slightly different shape are found in some specimens. 
In these the calyx-tube is fonnel-shaped and less cylindric, and the petals nre moro 
sprending. These are associated neunlly with larger leaves, more broadly elliptic 
in shape; and nt one time I was of opinion that they might belong to a different 
species. But the examination of nearly a hundred specimens of the two forms na 
collected in Perak has convinced that they are not specifically separable. Blame 
describes the plant as a shrub, bnt in Perak it is always a small tree. Miquel'a 
Homalium obovale from Sumatra (Flor. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 334) comes very near 
this, and perhaps is not distinct. 


6. HOMALIUM UNDULATUM, n. spec. King. A tree 40-60 feet high; 
young branches slender, pale-brown, minutely lenticellate. Leaves 
thinly corinceous, elliptic, shortly and bluntly acuminate, slightly 
narrowed and sometimes unequal at the base, the edges undulate- 
crenate ; both surfaces glabrous and minutely reticulate when dry, the 
upper shining, the lower dull; length 3-4 in., breadth 1775-2 in., petiole 
225 in. Inflorescence consisting of a terminal panicle twice as long 
as the leaves and of a few solitary racemes from the upper leaf-axils, 
many-flowered, the rachises covered by minute rather sparse pale 
tomentum. Flowers *6 or*7 in. in diam., lax; their pedicels slender, 
tomentose, “4 in. long. Calyz-tube widely funnel-shaped, very slightly 
ridged, minutely tomentose ; teeth 5, lanceolate, tomentose on both 


surfaces like the tube. Petals 5, much longer than tbe sepals, obovoid, 


blunt, clawed nt the base, reticulate, tomentose. Stamens shorter than 
the sepals and much shorter than the petals, 4 in front of each petal, 
glabrous. Ovary hairy, crowned by 3 narrowly conical spreading hairy 
styles, Fruit unknown. 

Perak; King's Collector 7064, 8181. 

7. HOowALtUM GRANDIFLORUM, Benth. in Journ. Linn. Soc. IV, 37, 
A tree 80-40 feet high; young branches rather stout, glabrous. Leaves 
coriaceous, elliptic to oblong, acute or shortly acuminate, narrowed near 
the petiole, the edges revolute and obscurely erenulate; both surfaces 
minutely reticulate when dry, and the upper very shining, the lower 
somewhat duller; main nerves 9-12 pairs, ascending, only slightly 
curved; length 35-65 in, breadth 1:75-3:25 in.; petiole '2—3 in., 


‘stout. Inflorescence consisting of terminal few-branched panicles and 


of solitary axillary racemes with tomentose rachises. Flowers numerous 
but not crowded, solitary, not iu glomeruli, १75 in. in diam, ; the pedicels 
'2 in. long, tomentose. Culyx-tube short, hemispheric; teeth 7-9, spathu- 
late-oblong, spreading, enlarged often flowering. Petals lanceolate, 
shorter than the calyx-teeth; the glands alternating with the petals, 
large. Stamens 7-12 opposite each petal; the filaments subulate, sparsely 
pilose. Ovary free or nearly so, 6-7-ridged, tomentose, conical; styles 
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6 or 7, short, glabrous, erect. Fruit unknown, Clarke in Flor. Br. Ind. 
II, 598. Pierrea dictyoneura, Hancein Trimen’s Journ. Bot. for 1877, 339. 
Manacca; Griffith. PERAK; Scortechini, SINGAPORE; Ridley 6527. 
Gulf of Siam; Hance. Distrin. Tenasserim. 
An examination of flowers of his Pierrea dictyoneura, sont to me by the lato 
Dr. Hance, proves that that plant is a species of Homalium with larger flowers and 
more stamens than usual. 


Order LIT. CUCURBITACE.;E. 

Climbing herbs or shrubs; tendrils solitary, lateral, spiral, simple 
or divided. Leaves alternate, petioled, frequently cordate, simple, lobed 
or pedately divided. Flowers monccious or diwcious, yellow or white, 
racemed and solitary, less commonly panicled. Calyx-tube wholly 
adnate to the ovary; limb rotate, campanulate, or tubular; lobes 5 
(rarely 3), imbricate, Petals 5, inserted on the calyx-limb, united in a 
tube, or nearly or quite free, sometimes fimbriated at the margin, valvate 
or involute in the bud. Stamens inserted at the mouth or about the 
middle or at the base of the calyx-tube, usually 3 (sometimes 5 or 2), 
anthers free or united into a tube, one usually l.celled and the other 
two 2-celled, cells straight or flexuose or conduplicate, the connective 
sometimes crested or produced. Ovary inferior, usually 3-carpellary ; 
style 1 with 3 stigmas, more rarely styles 2-3-4; placentas usually 3, 
vertical, in double lines, the edges of the carpellary leaves being often 
turned in so far that the ovary (even before fertilization) is spuriously 
2.celled ; ovules usually mauy, horizontal, rarely pendulous, sometimes 
few and pendulous from near the top of the ovary. Fruit generally 
berried or fleshy, indehiscent or dehiscing by valves or by a circum- 
scissile lid, often l-celled, the seeds being often packed in pulp or fibre, 
Seeds usually many, often compressed, horizontal, pendulous, fre- 
quently corrugated or sub-spinose on the margins, albumen 0. Disrars, 
Species 600, in the warmer parts of the whole globe especially in the 
tropics. 

Tribe l. CuoccwrxixEX. Ornles horizontal; female flowers 
solitary, never panicled ; stamens 3, rarely 2 or 5, free 
or variously connate; cells of anthers straight, curved or 
flexnons ; ovary bearing 3 (rarely 2 or 5) plucentas :— | 
Anther-cells conduplicate or sigmoid; corolla rotate or " 

campanulate, divided to the base :— ` etum 
i | Petals cirrhiferous or fimbrinte :— i, 
ho Seeds only 6, perfect, very large ase ss 1. Honasonta. y? 
+ Seeds numerous, testa not fibrous  ... es 2, "ÜRICHOSANTHES. , 
—* Petnls entire :— | —— | 
[+ ५ | Calyx-tube of male flower elongate; the anthers ine | m 
RCM ius eax dlodel in tha tube eohering, sailia pr RDP ds woe, e ge 
E | tendrils usually simple s, — LUM S 
P | 
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Calyx-tube of malo flower short; anthers usually 
exserted or sub-exserted, free or slightly coherent :— 
Stamons inserted near the mouth of the calyx- 
tube; the anthers cohering alightly :— 
Male flowers in racemes or closters; fruit more 
or less fibrous, dehiscing by n transverse 
lid near the apex; tendrils 2—5-fid eos 4 LUFFA. 
Male and female flowers solitary; fruit not 
fibrous, very fleshy, indehiscent ; tendrils 2.14 6. BENINCASA. 
* Stamens inserted below the mouth of the calyx- 
tube; anthers more or less cobering; male 
flowers iu racemes, usually bructente ; tendrils 


simple + — "de .. 6. Momonpica, 
Anther-colla straight, the connective produced, the fruit 
on n slender pedicel — ex 7. MELOrTHRIA, 


Tribe ll. GvxosrEwMEX. Ovules penduloua ; female flowers 
iu panicles; stamens 3-5, nnther-cella straight, flamenta 
connate near the base; ovary 3-celled and with 3 placentas, 


fruit indehiscent — £ * s. 8. GYKOSTEMMA. 
E. Tribe IIL ZaxoNE&E€. Ovules pendulous, female flowers in 
F panicles or racemes; stamens 5, free, anthers straight; 


ovary with 3 placentas; fruit cylindric or clavate, dry, 
1-celled, dehiscence circumscissile ; seeda winged :— 


i Calyx-lobes 3, seeds winged all round <= s.. 9 LANONIA. 
Calyx-lobes 5, seeds winged at the apox only ss 10. ALSOMITRA. 
i 1. Hopasowia, H. f. & T. 


A large climber, Leaves coriaceous, 3-5-lobed, long-petioled ; 

* tendrils 2-3-fid. Flowers large, dicecious ; males in long racemes; bracts 

oblong, entire, deciduous; females solitary. Male-calyx long-tubular, 

with a shortly campauulate mouth and 5 short teeth; petals 5, connate 

at the base, very long-fimbriate; stamens 3, filaments very short; 

anthers exserted, connate, linear, one 1.celled, two 2-celled, cells condu- 

plicate. Female calyx and corolla as in the male; ovary globose, 

A l-celled; style long; stigmas 3, oblong, bifid, exserted placentas 3, 

"a parietal, near the base of the ovary, 2-ovulate on each side. Fruit 

— large, depressed-globular, 12-grooved, flesh hard; perfect seeds usually 

| six, each having a smaller, commonly barren one, attached to its side, 

2 flat-ellipsoid, with sunk veins. 

| |  HopnesosiA HETEROCLITA, Hook. fil. «nd Thoms. in Proc. Linn. Soc. 

NT, 257. Stem very long, often reaching 80 or 100 feet. Leaves palmate, 

somewhat cordate at the base; the lobes entire, rarely slightly denti- 

culate, acute; both surfaces glabrous, minutely reticulate when dry, 

6-10. in, long and as broad, the petioles 2 or 3 in. long. Male racemes 

about ns long as the leaves; bracts solitary, oblong, acute, *5 in, long. 

TNR rusty-tomentoso externally, the tube 3 or 4 in. long, with n gland 
—— J. n. 4 
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on each tooth of the mouth. Petals sub-obcordate, retuse, abont 2 in. 
long, covered with brown hairs and 3-nerved externally; the inner 
surface white, the margins fringed with very long spiral villous 
yellow threads. Filaments clavate, anthers forming an inverted cone; 
pistil 0. Female flowers often on n separate plant; their peduncles 1 or 
2 in. long, occasionally in a raceme much shorter than those of the 
males; stamens O. Fruit turbinate, 4—10 in. in diam., and less from base 
to apex, covered with short reddish-brown tomentum. Seeds 2-3 in, 
long, and 1:5-2:25 in. broad. Hook, fil. Ill. Himal. Pl. tt, 1, 2, 3; ` 
Flor. des Serres, t. 1262, 3; Clarke in Hook, fil. Flor. Br, Ind, II, 606. 
Hodgsonia macrocarpa, Cogn. in DC. Mon, Phan. II, 349. Trichosan- 
thes macrocarpa, Bl. Bijdr. 935; Ser. in DC. Prodr. III, 315 ; Miq. 
Flor. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. II, 676. T, herasperma, Bl. Bijdr., 935; DC. 
Prodr. HII, 315; Hassk. Pl. Jav. Rar. 192; Miq. Fl, Ind. Bat. 1. c, 678. 
T. heteroclita, Roxb. Hort. Beng. 70; Fl. Ind. III, 705 ; Wall. Cat. 6684. 
T. grandiflora, Wall. Cat, 6685 (not of Blume). 

Perak; Scortechini, Wray, King’s Collector. Maracca; Maingay. 
Penana: Wallich. Distris. Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Burma, Assam, + 
and the base of tho Eastern Himalaya, 

The earliest name of this species was Roxburgh's (T. heteroclita), published in 
the Hortus Bengalensis in 1514. Blume's name T, macrocarpa dates from 1826, 


2. Tricnosanrurs, Linn. 


Scandent herbs. Leaves entire or 3-9-lobed, denticnlate ; tendrils 
usually 2-5-fid. Flowers dicecious or occasionally moncecions, white; male 
peduncles usually in axillary pairs, one 1-flowered caducous, the other 
racemose; bracts large or small or 0; female flower solitary. Małe- 





calyx long-tubular; teeth 5, lanceolate, entire serrate or lacininte. «मै 
Corolla 5-fid nearly to the base, lobes long-fimbriate; stamens 3; | 
anthers almost inclnded, connate (free in T. dioica), long-linear, one 0 
l-celled, two 2-celled, cells conduplicate, Female calyx and corolla d 
as in the male, Ovary inferior, at the base of the calyx-tnbe, i 


1-celled ; style filiform, 3-or 6-fid at the apex; placentas 3, parietal ; ovules 
very many, horizontal, half-pendnlous. Fruit lanceolate or globose, 
smooth, acute or obtuse at the apex. Seeds many, horizontal, packed ` 
in pulp, compressed, ellipsoid, sometimes angular on the margin. | 
Disrers. Species 38, in South-East Asin, extending through Malaya to — — — 
North Australia, also through China to Japan. 








" Leaves, although ofton deeply lobed, always simple :— | | 4 
Malo inflorescence ebracteate ... edi ex l T, cucumerina. t 
la Male inflorescence bractonte | š 
( Ç Bracta linear-oblong or narrowly rhomboid, quite — : 
Eri Rr entire | - e 3 PT Hearn, 
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Bracts small ovnte-lanceolate, caudate-scnminate, 
obscurely dentate, leaves quite smooth and glab- 
rous on both surfaces * 2 o. 3. T, tricuspidata. 
Bracts very largo, ovate to sub-orbicular, deeply 
incised or simply serrate; calyx-teeth lanceolate; 
frait usually globular, rarely ovate .., .. & T. pal mata, 
Bracts rather large, oblong-ovate, lacininte; calyx- 
teeth spreading, entire; fruit always ellipsoid ... 5, T. Wallichiana. 
Eenves usually trifoliolate, but sometimes simple on the 
same or different plants; leafleta membranous, unequal, 
much acuminate, the edges undulate-dentate: bracts of 
male inflorescence small, oblong, their edges with a few 
long distant teeth bei F — 2 6, T, Wawrri. 
Leaves always trifoliolate ; leaffeta coriaceous, shortly and 
bluntly apiculate or subacute, the edgea quite entire; 
bracts of male inflorescence deltoid, their edges pectinate 7. T, celebica. 


l. TRICHOSANTHES CUCUMERINA, Linn. Sp, Pl. Ed.1,1008. Stems 
slender, angled, puberulous. Leaves membranous, orbicalar-reniform to 
broadly ovate in general outline; the edges remotely denticulate, often 
more or less deeply 3-5 or 7-lobed ; the lobes broad with acute but not 
acuminate apices and often sinuate margins, the base deeply cordate, 
the sinus often sub-rectangular; upper surface sparsely pubescent or 
sub-glabrous, the lower deciduously pubescent at first, ultimately sub- 
scabrid; length 2-4 in. and breadth about the same; petiole 1-2 in., 


* pubescent ; tendrils slender, sulcate, puberulous, 2-3-fid. Male peduncles 


rather longer than the leaves, pubescent, bearing a few flowers towards 
the apex, ebracteate. Flowers :5-1 in. in diam. at the mouth; the 
tube 2 or 3 times longer, cylindric, a solitary male flower sometimes 
from the same axil as the peduncle. Female flower on a peduncle ‘5 in. 
long, fruit 1-8 in. long, narrowly ovoid, the apex conical, red when ripe; 
seeds half ellipsoid, compressed, corrugated. Lour. Flor. Cochchin, 
588; Ser. in DC. Prodr. III, 315; Roxb. Hort. Beng. 70; Roxb. Flor. 
Ind. IIT, 720; Wall. Cat. 6690 A, B, C, D, F; Blume Bijd. 933; 


Dalz, & Gibs. Bomb. Flor. 102; Miq. Flor. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. I, 676; 


Naud, in Ann. Sc, Nat. Ser. 4, XVIII, 191; Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. 
1877, Pt. II, 98; W. & A. Prodr. 350; Miq. Flor. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 


1, 676; Thwaites Enum. Pl. Ceyl. 126; Benth. Flor, Austral. JIT, 314; 


Clarke in Hook. fil. Flor. Br, Ind. IT, 609; Cogn. in DC. Mon. Phan. 
III, 358, T. laciniosa, Klein in Herb. Rottler. T. pilosa, Wall. Cat, 
6691. Bryonia umbellata, Wall. Cat, 6700 D. Cucumis Missionis, Wall. 


Cat. 6728, 


Perax; King's Collector 5622. Distrin. Malayan Archipelago; 
British India. 
The Perak plant has larger flowers than suy lodian specimen, aud I refer it to 


T. cucumerina with sue hesitation. 
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2. P Tricnosantnes Hearni, F. Mull. in Benth. Flor. Austral. ITI, 


315. Stem slender, glabrous, sulcate. Leaves membranous, broadly 
ovate, the apex acute or acuminate, the base deeply and widely cordate ; 
the edges rather remotely denticulate, sometimes remotely sinuate-lobed ; 
the upper surface glabrous and shining, the lower densely and minutely 


pubescent, the nerves, subglabrons and stout ; 


a : : ; length 4-8 in., breadth 
3:5-6 in, petiole 1-1-75 in, Male peduncles often in pairs, axillary, 


longer than the leaves, slender, puberulous, angled ; floriferons in the 
upper half; bracts linear-oblong, entire, about :25 in. long; several of 
the lower ones narrowly rhomboid, all pubescent, flowers under 1 in. in 
diam. at the mouth; calyx-tube cylindric, the mouth narrowly infundi- 
buliform, puberulous; the lobes of the mouth narrow, acute. 
flower and fruit unknown. 

ANDAMANS; Kurz, King's Collector. 

The late Mr. Kurz collected a single specimen of this on Rutland island (in the 
Andaman group) many years ago, and he referred it in tbe Calcutta Herbarium to 
Trichosanthes reniformis, Miq. He also augyested for it the name Trichosanthes 
herpetospermum,—a name which ho never published. In 18090 several specimens of 
the plant were collected near Port Mowat, on the Sonth Andaman. Specimens of 
this second gathering, as well as of Kurz's original gathering, were sent by me to Mr. 
C. B. Clarke who found that thoy closely resemble, nnd are probably identical with, 
T. Hearni, an Australian species named by the late Baron von Muller, and of which 
an imperfect description was published by Mr. Bentham in his Flora of Australin, 
And to this species I now doubtfnlly refer both the Andaman gatherings. 

3. TRIOHOSANTHES TEICUSPIDATA, Lour, Flor. Cochinchin. II, 723. 
Stem stout, sulcate, smooth, glabrous. Leaves thinly coriaceous, ovate- 
sub-triangular, with from 3-5 stout triangular broad, acute or acumi- 
nate, spreading lobes, the base broadly cordate, the edges remotely and 
minutely denticulate or subentire, glabrous on both surfaces; length 
and breadth 3-5 in.; petiole slender, 1-1:5 in.; tendrils 3-fid. Maule 
peduncles floriferous for half their length, longer than the leaves, stont 
glabrous or puberulous, 10-20 flowered; bracts thick, rigid, ovate- 
lanceolate, caudate-acuminate, obscurely dentate or entire; calyx-tube 
tapering to the base, shortly but densely tomentose, the lobes caudate- 
lanceolate with a few irregular distant teeth; corolla 1°5 in, in diam. 
Female flower from the same axil as the male peduncle, the tube 15 in, 
long, the corolla 75 in. in diam. ; fruit ovoid when young, subglobular 
and 2 in. in diam. when ripe, smooth, yellow with numerous small black 


Female 


pustules, the pulp thick; the seeds in the very centre, broadly ovate, 





compressed, ‘5 in. long and -4 in. broad. Blume Bijdr. 935; Ser. in 


DC. Prodr. III, 315; Roem, Syn., fasc. II, 95; Miq, Flor. Ind, Bat. I, 


1 676; Cogniaux in DC. Mon. Phan. III, 374. - 


Penaxo; Curtis 1947.. Perak; Scortechint 376; King's Collector 





f. 
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This resembles T. palmata, Roxb. and T, Wallichiane, Wight; but the lobes of 
the leaves are shallower and their surfaces more glabrous and not at all scabrid, 
while the bracts of the male inflorescence are much narrower and very acuminate ; 
and their edges, instead of being laciniate, are entire or at most obscurely dentato. 

4. TRICHOSANTHES PALMATA, Roxb. Hort. Beng. (1814) p. 70. 
Stem stout, angled and sulcate, glabrous, Leaves thickly membranous, 
broadly ovate or orbicular in general outline, deeply cut down to 
about the middle into 3-7 lobes; the lobes acute or acuminate, their 
edges entire or denticulate, the base deeply but usually narrowly 
cordnte; upper surface more or less scabrous or scabrid, glabrous, glan- 
dular near the apex of the petiole, the lower glabrous or somewhat 
pubescent, length and breadth 2-6 in.; petiole rather slender, 1 to 3 in. 
long; tendrils 2- or 3-fid. Male racemes sometimes in pairs, longer than 
the leaves, few-flowered; bracts large, ovate to sub-orbicular, deeply 
incised or simply serrate, glabrous or with viscid hairs; calyx-tube 1:5 
in. long, tomentose or glabrous, the teeth lanceolate, the edges deeply 
- serrate or laciniate, Female flower solitary, on a peduncle less than 
l in. long; fruit ovoid, pointed when young, globular when ripe, 1-5-2 
in. in diam. T, palmata, Roxb. Flor. Ind. III, 704; Wall. Cat. 6688 
(excl. C, F); W. & A. Prodr. 350; Wight IIl. t. 104, 105; Dalz. & Gibs. 
Bomb. Flor. 103. T. laciniosa, Wall. Cat. 6689 A, B. T. aspera, Heyne 
in Herb. Rottler. T. tricuspis, Miq. Flor. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. I, 679. T. 
cordata, Wall, Cat, 6686 (excl. A and B). T., anguina, Wall. Cat. 6687 
(F partly); Voigt Hort. Bot. Sub. 58. T. bracteata, Kurz in Journ, 
As. Soc. Beng. 1877, Pt. 1I, 99; Cogn. in DO. Mon. Phan. III, 375. 
T. pubera, Blume Bijdr. 936; Ser. in DC, Prodr. III, 315; Roem. Syn, 
fasc, II, 95; Miq. Flor. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. I, 675. Cucurbita Melopepo, 
Wall. Cat. 6725. Involucraria Wa/lichii, Seringe in DC. Prodr. HI, 
318. Bryonia palmata, Wall. Cat. 6711 F. 

Perak; Wray 2181, 2371, 2478, 3049; King's Collector 1848, 4983, 
10579. ANDAMANS; King's Collector. 

The fruit when ripe is usually globular; but there aro specimens in the Calentta 
Herbarium which have oval fruit like T. Wallichiana, Wight, and at the same time 
the scabrid leaves and laciniate calyx lobes which are supposed to be characteristic 
of this species. 

5. 'TaicHOSANTHES WALLICHIANA, Wight in Ann. and Mag. Nat. 
Hist. VIII, *70. Stem robust, angled and sulcate, glabrous. Leaves 
membranous, sub-orbicular in general outline, divided half-way down or 
more into 3-5 oblong or triangular acute lobes ; the lobes sparsely denti- 
‘culate, the lower on each side sometimes lobulate, the base deeply 
and widely cordate; both surfaces glabrous and usually smooth, the 
upper sometimes slightly scabrid and with a few glands near the apex 
of the petiole; length and breadth 3-7 inches, tendrils 3-fid. Male 
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peduncles at first shorter than the leaves, elongating with age; bracts 
oblong-ovate, their edges laciniate; calyx-tube glabrous, the teeth 
spreading, entire; petals obovate, laciniate. Female flower solitary ; 
fruit ellipsoid, obtuse, smooth, 2-4 in. long. Cogn. in DC. Mon. Phan 
III, 368. Involucraria Wallichiana, Ser. in Mem. Hist. Nat. Geneve III 
Pt. I, 25 t. 5; in DC. Prodr. IIT, 318; Roem. Syn. fasc. 2, p. 98. 
Trichosanthee multiloba, Clarke in Hook. fil. Flor. Br. Ind. II, 607 (not of 
Migq.). T'.grandibracteata, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. XLVI, 98, 99. 

PaHaNG; Ridley 244. SINGAPORE; Ridley 296, 446, 4762. PENANG; * 
Curtis 2004. PERAK; Scortechini 508 and 600. 

A species scarcely separable from T. pubera, Bl. of which in my opinion it 
would better be treated as a variety. 

6. TRICHOSANTHES Wawnxr, Cogn. in DC. Mon. Phan. IIT, 384. 
Stem slender, sub-glabrous, sulcate. Leaves membranous, trifoliolate ` 
or simple; leaflets of the trifoliolate form unequal, the middle one 
oblanceolate, the lateral ones angularly auriculate or lobulate at the 
base on the outer side, the edges of all subentire or sparsely denticulate 
and the apices much acuminate, all with slender petiolules ‘25-3 
in. long; the lower surface reticulate when dry, glabrous, the upper 
sparsely and minutely pustulate and glabrous; length of the leaflets 
9-5-5 in., breadth *75-1:5 in., petiole 1°25-2 in,; the simple form 
triangular-oblong, tapering gradually to the apex, the base with 2 short 
sub-horizontal lobules, length 2*5-5 in.; tendrils short, simple or bifid 
Male peduncles shorter than the leaves, very stout, sulcate, glabrous, 
many-flowered ; bracts small, oblong, their edges with a few long teeth, 
the flowers extending for half their length; calyx *5 in. long, narrowly 
campanulate, suddenly contracted into the tube, the teeth erecto- 
patent or recurved, lanceolate, acuminate, entire. Female flower-with 

ylindrie tube slightly dilated at the apex, the teeth as in the male; 
petals white, yellowish at the base, oblong, 3-nerved, the fimbrim long, 
the external surface minutely papillose ; ovary, glabrous, ovoid-oblong ; 
fruit subglobular when young, oblong when ripe, smooth red with 
orange or white stripes ; seeds compressed, oblong-ovoid, *6 in. long. 

Perak; Kings Collector 2203, 4519, 4668, 5380, 5405, 10176 
Wray 2382; Scortechini (SINGAPORE; Wawra 241 in Herb. Vindob. 

: fide Cogniaux.) , | 

+ Cogniaux describes this as having its leaves always trifoliolate. But in some ` 

of tho Perak specimens both trifoliolate and simple leaves as above described are * 

be found; in a few only simple leaves, and in the majority only trifoliolate, — k. 

| 7. TRICHOSANTHES CELEBICA, Cogn. in DC. Mon. Phan. IIT, 385 x 
हैः — Siem slender, glabrous, sulcate, sometimes hairy at the nodes. Leaves i 
Aa coriaceous, trifoliolate; the leaflets unequal in size, the middle one A 
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the largest, ovnte-oblong, shortly acumiuate or sub-acute; the base 
slightly narrowed, oblique, not cordate, the edges quite entire; both 
surfaces glabrous, minutely reticulate when dry, the upper minutely 
punctate; length of leaflets 3-4°5 in., breadth 1:5-2:5 in. ; petiole 1-1*5 
in. long, stout; petiolules *15 in.; tendrils short, bifid. Male peduncle 
shorter than or equal to the leaves, stout, deeply sulcate, adpressed- 
pubescent, floriferous for half its length; bracts deltoid, pectinate, 
tawny glandular-tomentose. Calyz-tube narrowly infundibuliform, 
minutely pubescent; the teeth lanceolate, acuminate, entire, erecto- 
patent. Female flower unknown. Fruit ovate, smooth, 8 in. long 
and 3 or 4 in. in diam, with a leathery rind, bright red with 10 yellow 
stripes when ripe; seeds obliquely oblong, compressed, smooth, ‘6 in. 
long and *4 in. broad. 

Perak; Wray 2460; Seortechini; King's Collector 4033. BINGA- 
PORE; Jüdley 2051, 4592, 6783; Hullett 247. Disrgim. Celebes, Beccari 


3. QGYMNOPETALUM, Arn. 


Twining herbs, tendrils usually simple or 2-fid. Leaves petioled, 
5.angular, nearly entire or deeply lobed, Flowers white (or yellow ?), 
somewhat large; occasionally monmcions; male peduncles in fully 
developed plants 2 from each axil, the earlier l-flowered, the later 
longer with racemes, either often suppressed; bracts on the racemes 
persistent, large, lanceolate, incised or small; females 1-flowered, usually 
in separate axils, Male calyx-tube long, contracted near the mouth 
limb of 5 lanceolate segments; petals 5, not fimbriate on the margin; 
stamens 3; anthers included, connate, elongate, 1-2.celled, cells 
conduplicate ; rudiments of the ovary 1 or 3, small, linear. Female 
calyx and corolla as in the male; ovary oblong; style long, stigmas 3, 
short linear; ovules horizontal, many ; placentas 3, long, vertical. Fruit 
ovate-oblong, acute at both ends. Seeds many or few, ellipsoid, com- 
pressed, margined, nearly smooth.  Disrgis. Species 6; in Iudia, China 
and Malaya. | 

Leaves not lobed  ... T ese .. l. G. integrifolium. 
Leaves lobed :— 
Leaves 3-5-lobed half way down, reniform to trian- 
gular in general outline; lobes triangular acute, not 


lobula 2. G. Cochinchinensis. 
. Leaves deoply 5-lobed, the lobes lobulate-sinuate, 
blunt, their general outline orbicular ... 2s 8. G. quinqueloculare. 


1. GYMNOPETALUM INTEGRIFOLIUM, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng, 
XL, 58. Creeping, only a few feet long; stem scabrid, tendrils simple 
or bifid. Leaves reniform, obtuse; the margin undulate or denticulate, 
"mnot.lobed; upper surface very scabrid, the lower softly tomentose, 
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length 1:75-2 in., breadth ‘8-2-25 in., petiole -45—65 in. Flowers monm- 
cious, all solitary, axillary and bracteate, the male peduncle 1:5 in, long, 
the female only “25 in. Calyx-tube in both sexes elongate, densely 
vered with long brown hairs; the teeth 5, lanceolate; corolla white, 
about 135 in. in diam., its lobes obovate, entire, pubescent, veined. 
Fruit about “75 in. in diam., globular, smooth, orange-red. Kurz in 
Flora for 1871, p. 295; Clarke in Hook. fil Fior. Br. Ind. II, 612. 
Cucumis integri folius, Roxb. Flor, Ind. III, 724; Wall. Cat. 6730. 
Trichosanthes officinalis, Wall. Cat, 6694. T., integrifolia, Kurz in Journ. 
As. Soc. Beng. XLVI, Pt. 11, 99; Cogn. in DC. Mon. Phan. III, 386. 

PERAK ; Wray 2167; Ridley 3107. 

Kurz named this Gymnopetaliwm integrifolium in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal which was issued in March 1871. His publication of it in Flora 
dates only from October of the same year. 

. 2 GYMNOPETALUM COCHINCHINENSIS, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 
XLVI, Pt. II, 57. Stems sleuder, angled, slightly scabrid-hairy. Leaves 
reniform to triangular in outline, 5.angled or 3-5-lobed half way 
down; the lobes triangular, acute, the edges crenate-dentate and 
thickened, the base deeply and widely cordate, both surfaces more or 
less scabrid, length 2 to 4 in., breadth 2 to 3:5 in.; petiole scabrid- 
pubescent, l-l:5 in. long; tendrils simple or bifid, Male peduncle 
longer than the leaves, the flowers racemose, or sometimes solitary ; 
bracts large, incised-serrate, :5—75 in. long; calyx-tube sub-cylindric, 
villous, the mouth closed by deflexed hairs, the teeth erecto-patent 
pevals ovate-oblong, `5 in. long, entire or sub-crenate, Peduncle of 
female flower shorter than the leaf-petiole, sparsely puberulous; fruit 
about 2 in. long. and '75 in. in diam., somewhat scabrid, 10-ribbed, 
orange-red, the beak long; seeds about :25 in. long. Kurz in Flora 
for 1871, p. 295; Clarke in Hook. fil. Flor. Br. Ind, II, 611; Cogn. 
in DC. Mon. Phan. III, 391. Bryonia cochinchinensis, Lour. Flor 
Cochinch. 595; DC, Prodr. III, 305. Momordica tubiflora, Roxb. 
Flor. Ind. III, 711, (not of Wallich). Tripodanthera cochinchinensis 
Roem. Synops. II, 48. Scotanthus tubiflorus, Naud. in Ann. Sc. Nat. Ser. 
4, XVI. 172, t. 3. Trichosanthes cucumerina, Wall. Cat. 6690 E 
T.? Fatoa, Ham. in Wall. Cat. 6695, Bryonia grandis, Wall. Cat. 6700 
K. L. Trichosanthes costata, Bl. Bijdr. 933; Ser. in DC Prodr. III, 314 
Panmawo; Ridley . Kepan ; Curtis 2592, Perak; King's Col- 
lector 10563. Disrris. British India, Malayan Archipel China 
3. GYMNOPETALUM QUINQUELOBUM, Miq, io Flor. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. I 
681. slender annual; stem striate, with short pubescence or 
glabrous, Leaves orbicular in general outline, deeply 5-lobed ; the lobes 
 sinuaiely 2- or 3-lobulate, or oblong and subentire; both surfaces 
sparsely covered with thick whitish hairs with bulbous bases, length 
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1:5-2:25 in., breadth 1:75-3 in.; petiole *75-1 in., sparsely pubescent. | 


Male flowers usually solitary, rarely in racemes slightly longer than 
the leaves, shortly pilose; the bracts oblong, serrate, -5 in. long. Calyz- 
teeth erect, entire or dentate; petals oblong, acute, puberulous outside, 
Peduncle of female flower “5-1 in, long. Fruit brilliant scarlet when 
ripe, oblong-fusiform, acutely ribbed, shortly pubescent, 1:5-2 in. 
long; seeds blackish, rugulose, obscurely marginate, narrowed to the 
base, :2 in. long and about *1 in. broad. Clarke in Hook. fil. Flor. Brit. 
Ind. II, 611; Cogn. in DC. Mon. Phan. III, 392.  Scotanthus Porteanus, 
Nand. in Ann, Sc, Nat, Ser. V, Vol. 5, 25. Gymnopetalum ketero- 
phyllum, Kurz in Trim. Journ. Bot. for 1875, p. 326. 
ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS ; Kurs. 


4. Lurra, Cay, 


Climbers, large or small, pubescent or nearly glabrous; tendrils 
2-5.fid. Leares cordate, usually 5-angular or 5-lobed; petiole without 
glauds at its apex, Flowers yellow or white, monwcious, males and 
femnles often from the same axil; females solitary or panicled, males 


. on long or short racemes or clustered, Mate; calyx-tube turbinate, 


lobes 5, triangular or lanceolate; petals 5, obovate; stameus 3, rarely 
5, filaments 3, free or connate; anthers exserted, free, one 1-celled, the 
others 2-celled; cells sigmoid, often on the margin of the broad con- 
nective. FEMALE; calyx-tube shortly produced above the ovary; lobes 
and corolla as in the male; ovary oblong, style cylindric, stigma 3-lobed ; 
ovules very many, horizontal, Fruit large or small, oblong (not 
spherical), smooth or angular or spinoas, ultimately fibrous, not suecu- 
lent, 3-celled, usually circumscissile near the apex. Weeds many, oblong, 
compressed. Distais, Species 6, in the warmer regions of the Old 
World and one in America. 

Lurra AScretiaca, Miller Gard. Dict. ed, VIII, ex Hook. fil. iu 
Oliv. Flor. Trop. Afr. Il, 530. Stem stout, many yards in length; the 
young branches glabrous, angled and very deeply sulcate; tendrils 
2-3-fid. Leaves large, reniform or reniform-orbicular in general outline, 
palmately 5-lobed ; the lobes acute, lobulate and denticulate; both sur- 
faces scabrous or scabernlous, punctate, glabrous except the pubescent 
nerves on the lower surface ; length 2:5-6 in., breadth 3-9 in., petiole 2-2:5 
in,, pubescent, eglandular. Male peduncle 6 in. long; the flowers 4-12, 
crowded near thé summit, l'5-9 in. in diam., their pedicels short, each 
with a small ovate viscid bract, or ebracteate; petals 5, yellow with 
green veins; stamens 5. Female flower solitary on a peduncle 1-3 in, 
long, usually from the same axil as the male inflorescence ; fruit 5-12 
in, long, sub-cylindric, with numerous bold ridges; seeds usually black, 
J. u. & 
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narrowly winged, smooth or slightly tubercled. DC. Prodr. 11, 303 
Clarke in Hook. fil, Flor. Brit, Ind. II, 614. Queumis aegyptiacus, V esl 
in Alp. Pl. Aegypt. p. 199, t. 58, 59. Momordica Lufa, Linn. Spec. ed. 1 
1009, L. pentandra, Roxb. Flor. Ind. IIT, 712; W. & A. Prodr 343 | 
Wal. Cat. 6751; Wight Ic. t. 499. L racemosa, Roxb, Ll c. 715 
L. clavata, Roxb. Hort. Beng. 104; Flor. Ind. III, 714. L acutangula, 
W. & A. 1. e, (not of Roxb.). L. cylindrica, Roem Synops. 11, 63 


Naud. in Ann. Sc. Nat. Ser. 4, XII, p. 119; Kurz in Journ. As. Soc - 
1877, Pt. II, 100; Cogn. in DC. Mon. Phan. JII, 456. L. Petola and *— 
L. Caitu-piícinna, Seringe in DC. l.c. L. Parcala, Wall. Cat. 6758. EIS 
L. Gosa, hederacea and Satpatia, Wall. Cat. 6753, 6755, 6757. Bryonia L 


cheirophylla, Wall. Cnt. 6715 A. 

Perak ; King's Collector 1020,  Disruims. British India and in the 
Tropics generally ; often cultivated. 

The synonymy of this species occupies more than a page in Cognianx's excellent 


Monograph of the Cucurbitacex in De Candolle'a. Suites au Prodromus, Vol. 111. I have 
followed Messrs. Cogniaux nnd C. B. Clarke in reducing here Roxburgh'a three species 


L. pentandra, L. racemosa and L. clavata, but I do so with considerable hesitation. 9 
Neither in flower nor loaf do Hoxburgh's figures of his L. clavata and L. pentandra ) 
much resemble ench other, whatever relation either of them mny bear to M. Acgyp- - 


aca, Miller. The material of the Indian species in the Calcutta Herbarium is very 
unsatisfactory, and I do not think the last word on them will bo said until they have 
been carefully cultivated eide by side, and studied as they grow. 


5. Bentycasa, Savi. 


A large. climber, softly hairy, tendrils 2- or 3-fid, rarely simple. A 
Leaves cordate, reniform-orbicular, more or less 5-lobed ;. petiole without - 
glands. Flowers large, yellow, moncecions, all solitary, without bracts. và 
Maur; calyx-tube campamnulate; lobes 5, leaf-like, serrate; petals 5, 
nearly separate, obovate; stamens 3, inserted near the month of the 
tube; anthers exserted, free, one l-celled, two 2-celled, cells sigmoid. 
FEMALE; calyx and corolla as inthe male; ovary oblong, densely hairy; 
style thick, with 3 flexuose stigmas; ovules numerous, horizontal; 
placentas 3. Fruit large, fleshy, oblong, pubescent, indehiscent. Seeds 
many, oblong, compressed, margined > 

BENINCASA HISPIDA, Cogn. in DC. Mon, Phan. IIT, 513. Annual. 
Leaves on long petioles, reniform-rotund, with 5-9 small lobes, all _ 1, 
toothed, 4—6 in, long and about the same in breadth; petioles cylindric 
longer than the leaves, tendrils usually 3-fid. Male flowers axillary, — 
solitary, peduucled, yellow, 1:5 in. in diam.; teeth of the calyx ob- " 
tusely pinnatifid or undulate. Female flowers like the male, axillary, — 
solitary, peduncled ; calyx as in the male. Fruit sub-cylindric, obtuse — — 

at the ends, smooth, hairy when young but glabrous and with a whitish — J 
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bloom when ripe, 12-18 in. long and from 8-10 in. in diam. — Seeds white 
with tumid margins, ‘5 in. long and -15 in. broad. Cucurbita hispida, 
Thunb. Flor. Jap. (1781), p. 322; Bl. Bijdr. 931; Wall Cat. 6728. 
(J. Pepo, Lour. Flor. Coch.-Chin. p. 593; Roxb. Flor. Ind. III, 718 (not 
of Linn.). Benincasa cerifera, Savi in Bibl. Ital. IX, 159; DC. Prodr. 
111, 303; W. et Arn. Prodr. 344; Miq. Flor. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. I, 665 
Clarke in Hook. fil. Flor. Br. Ind. IT, 616. Cucurbita villosa, Bl. Bijdr. 
931; DC. Prodr. IIT, 317. C. farinosa, Bl. Bijdr. 931. Cucurbita alba 
Roxb. in E. Ind. Comp. Mus., tab. 457 (ex W. et Arn.). Gymnopetalum 


-septemlobum, Miq. Flor, Ind. Bat. I, Pt. I, 679. Lagenaria dasystemon, 


Franch, et Sav. Enum. Pl. Jap. 1, 173. 

NICOBAR AND ANDAMAN Istanns; cultivated, King's Collectors. Dis- 
TRIn— Malayan Archipelago, Australasia, China, Philippines, British 
India; cultivated. 


6. Mowonunica, Linn, 


Climbing by simple tendrils. Leaves cordate, petioled, undivided 
imthe Indian species. Flowers yellow or white, monecious or diccions, 
females solitary, peduncled; males solitary or racemed, bracteate or not, 
MALE; calyx-tube short, campanulate with 2-3 basal oblong incurved 
scales (ex Hook. f.) lobes 5; corolla 5-partite nearly to the base; stamens 
3; filaments short; anthers at length free, one l-celled, one or two 
2-celled, cells conduplicate or horse-shoe-shaped. Female; calyx and 
corolla as in the male; ovary oblong; style long, stigmas 3; ovules 
very many; placentas 3, horizontal. Fruit oblong or spherical, rough or 
smooth, indehiscent or 3-valved, many- or few-seeded. Seeds obovate or 
complannte, smooth, corrngate or sculptured. Disrem.—Species 25, 
chiefly in the warmer parts of Africa, several in Tropical Asia, a few 
in Tropical America, 


Leaves entire :— 


Malo pedicols ebraoteate  ... . 2. L M. Clarkeana. 
Male pedicels with a braet close to tho flower ... 2. M. subangulata, 
Leaves 3-lobed, the Iobnles entire i 3. M. Cochinchinensie. 


Leaves 5-7-lobed, the lobules sinuate-dentate or loba- 


"v late .., RR m - 4. M. Charantia, 


1. Momorprca CLARKEANA, n. spec. King. Stem slender, 4-angled 
glabrous, 20-30 feet long. Leaves thinly membranous, broadly ovate, 
never lobed, acute, the base deeply cordate.or emarginate, both surfaces 
quite glabrous; length 3-5 în., breadth 3-4 in. ; petiole 1:5-2 in., slender, 
eglandular, Male flowers “75 in. in diam., on filiform pedicels several 
form n leaf-axil, or iu few-flowered lax racemes; calyx-lobes puberulous, 
broad, obtuse, their margins membranous and glabrous; corolla deeply 
divided into’S broad blunt lobes, puberulous. Female flower unknown 
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Fruit vermillion when ripe, sub-globular, apiculate when young, 
glabrous; without ridges or papilla, 2-2-5 in. in dinm.; seeds as in 
M. Cochinchinensis. 

PERAK; Scortechint 1605 ; King's Collector 8340; Wray 3273. 

This species is allied to M. Cochinchiuensis and has seeds exactly alike those of 
that species. Bnt the leaves of this are of thinner texture than those of Af. Cochin- 
chinensis, and they are not lobed; moreover tho petiole in thia ia eglandular, and the 
fruit is quite free from ridges or papillm of any kind. I have named it in honour 
of my friend Mr. C. B. Clarke who believes with me that it is a hitherto undescribed 
species, 


2. MomorpicaA SUBANGULATA, Blume Bijdr. 928. Stem slender, 


glabrous, angled, sulcate, several feet गाए; tendrils single. Leaves 
brondly ovate, deeply cordate at the base, the npex acute, the edges 
with remote cartilaginous teeth; upper surface glabrous, the lower 
with sparse small adpressed hairs; length 1'75-2:25 in., breadth 1-25- 
1:65 in.; petiole 1 in. long, glabrous, eglandular. Male peduncle 
‘5-1 in. long, pubescent; the bract close to the flower broader than 
long, its apex obtuse, its base cordate, minutely pubescent, the veins 
prominent; flower nearly lin, in diam.; calyx deep purple; its lobes 
oblong, obtuse, glandular, nearly ‘2 in. long; corolla yellow, partite 
to the base, the segments oblong. Female flower unknown; fruit 
ellipsoid, 2-3 in. long, obscurely ribbed, the ribs broken into joints. 
Ser. in DC. Prodr. III, 316; Roem. Syn. fasc. 2, p. 58; Miq. in Flor. 
Ind. Bat. I, Pt. 1, 664; Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. XLVI, Pt. II, 
102; Cogn. in DC. Mon. Phan. 111, 443. 

Perak; Scortechini 399. Diskin. Java, Brit. India. 

3. Momoxorca Cocais-Curnensis, Spreng. Syst. Veg. II, 14. 
A powerful climber ascending tall trees; stem angled, glabrous. Leaves 
in general outlive sub-orbicular or broadly ovate, the base cordate or 
emarginate, usnally 3.lobed to the middle op below it (sometimes 5- 
lobed), the margins with sparse umbilicate glands, both surfaces 
glabrous, length 4-7 in., breadth nearly the same ; petiole 2-3 in. long, 
glandular at the middle and upper part; tendrils long, stout, simple. 
Male peduncle 2-6 in. long with an orbicular-reniform cuenllate bract 
at its apex embracing the flower-bud ; calyx-segments dark, coriaceous, 


hairy; corolla 1-75-3 in. across, white tinged with yellowish, some of 


the petals with black spots at the base, others with yellow glands. 


Female peduncle 1-2 in. long, (longer in fruit), with a small bract - 


about the middle. Fruit ovate, pointed at the apex, fleshy, bright red 
and covered with conical points but not ribbed; 4-5 in. long; seeds 


numerous, blackish, ovate, compressed, sculptured, the margins undulate- 
sub-lobulate, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. XLVI, Pt. 2, 102; Clarke 


in Hook. fil. Flor. Br. Ind. II, 618; Cogn. in DC. Mon. Phan, JIT, 444. 
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M. miata, Roxb. Hort. Beng. 70; Flor. Ind. III, 709; Wight & Arn. 
Prodr. 349; Roem. Syn., fasc. 2, 59; Hook. in Bot. Mag. t. 5145; Miq. 
Flor. Ind. Bat. 1, Pt. 1, 664; Naud. iu Ann. Sc. Nat. Ser. 4, XII, 132. 
M. dioica, Wall. Cat. (not of Roxb.) 6750, A to F. Muricia Cochin- 
chinensis, Lour, Flor. Coch.-Chin. 733; Ser. in DC, Prodr. III, 318. 

Perak; Scortechini, King's Collector, Wray; & common plant. 
Disrris.—British India, Malaya, Philippines. | 

4. MowonpicA CHARANTIA, Linn. Sp. Pl. ed. I, p. 1009. Stem 
slender, branching, striate, pubescent, sometimes tomentose towards 
the apex, 3-6 feet long. Leaves reniform-orbicular in general outline, 
J—3 in. in diam., deeply divided into 5-7 lobes; the lobes sinuate-dentate 
or lobulate and mucronate, constricted at the base, glabrous or slightly 
pubescent; petiole 1-3 in.; the tendrils simple. Male peduncle slender, 
with a reniform or orbicular braet at or below the middle. Male flower 
':35—75 in. in diam.; the calyx-lobes ovate, acute; corolla somewhat 
irregular, yellow, its segments obtuse or emarginate, anther cells much 
bent. Female peduncle 2—4 in. long, slender, bracteate near the base; 
ovary fusiform, muricate. Fruit 1-3 in. long, ovoid, tapering to both 
ends, many-ribbed and bearing numerous triangular tubercles. Seeds 
compressed, sometimes almost 3-toothed, the margins corrugated, the 
sides sculptured. Lour. Flor. Cochchin. IT, p. 598; Bot. Mag. t. 2455; 
Ser. in DC. Prodr. III, 311; Roxb. Flor. Ind, IIT, 707; Wight and 
Arn. Prodr. 348 ; Torr. and Gray Flor. N, Amer. I, 543; Wight Ic. 
tab. 504; Wight Ill. t. 105 bis; Miq. Flor. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. I, 663; Cogn. 
in Mart. Flor. Bras., fasc. 78, p. 14; Clarke in Hook. fil. Flor. Br. Ind. 
II, 616. Cogn. in DC, Mon. Phan. III, 436. M. muricata, Willd. Spec. 
IV, 602; Roxb. Flor, Ind. III, 707; W. & A. Prodr. 348; Miq. Flor. 
Ind. Bat, I, Pt. T, 663. M. humilis, Wall. Cat. 6747. M. anthelmintica, 
Schum. et Thou. Flor. Guin. 423. M. Horburghiana, Don Gen. Syst. 
Gard. III, 35. M. macropetala, Mart, in Hook. Journ. Hot. V, 504. 

Perak; Scortechini. Distrib. Malayan Archipelago, British India, 
China, Tropical Africa and America. 


7. MELOTHRIA, Linn. 


Climbing herbs ; tendrils simple or 2-fid. Leaves petioled, deltoid, 
truncate or hastate, entire or deeply 3-lobed, little hairy, often punctate. 
Flowers small, white, usually moncecions, males and females often from 
the same axil ; male pedicels long, clnstered (rarely sub-solitary) in the 
axils, or clustered on long racemes resembling branches without leaves ; 
female long-pedicelled. Male; calyx-tube short, teeth 5, small; corolla 
5-partite ; stamens 3, inserted in the middle of the calyx-tube; anthers 
free, one 1-celled, two 2-celled ; cells free, straight, simple, more or less 
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lateral; connective prolonged, undivided, glabrous. Female calyx and 
corolla as in the male; ovary oblong, style long; stigmas 3, subglobose ; 
ovules many, horizontal ; placentas 3, vertical. Fruit indehiscent, 
globose, acute or fusiform, subrostrate. Seeds many, small, oblong, 
much compressed, obscurely margined, smooth or very nearly so. Dis- 
TRIB. Species about 55, all tropical. 


Fruit not beaked — 


Fruit globular, glabrous — on es 1. M. affinis. 

Fruit oblong, glabrous ese — . 2, M, indica. 
Fruit beaked :— 

Fruit fusiform, benked, velvety ... sa. es 3. M. marginata, 


1. MELOTHRIA AFPINIS, n. spec. King. Scandent; the stem slender, 
glabrous, 4-angled and deeply sulcate, not rooting nt the nodes; the 
tendrils rather stout, bifid. Leaves ovate-cordate to triangular, often 
3-5-lobed, the edges denticulate ; upper surface densely scabrid-hispid, 
the hairs white; the lower paler and with hairs of the same colour 
but sparser and more slender; length 135-425 in., breadth 1:5-3 25 in., 
petiole *5-1 in. Male and female flowers often from the same axil; 
the males in many-flowered umbels on pedicels twice as long as the 
leaf-petioles, pubescent below, glabrous above; pedicels about 20, slender, 
unequal, dilated at the apex, glabrous, '25—35 in. long. Flowers °} in. 
in diam., globose, pubescent, with 5 slender short diverging subulate 
teeth below the mouth. Petals not seen; anthers 3, straight, the conne- 
tive not produced. Pedicel of the fruit shorter and stouter than the 
peduncle of the male umbel, glabrous. Fruit globose, glabrous, thin- 
walled, many-seeded, red when ripe, “4—5 in. in diam. ; seeds obovoid 
pitted, somewhat compressed, pale 

Perak; Scortechini 495; Wray 860, 1404; Curtis; King's Collector 
1069, 2539. Borneo; BANGERMASSING; Motley 167 

Mr. C. B. Clarke, who was so good ns to examine my specimens of this species 
and to compare them for me at Kew, assures me that tho Perak specimens agree 
exactly with Motley’s 167. Mr. Clarke considers the species ns closely allied to 
M. marginata, Cogn. from which it differs by its globular glabrous fruit. 

9 MELOTHRIA INDICA, Lour. Flor. Coch. China, 35. Stem slender, 
filiform, glabrous, 3-6 feet long, often rooting nt the nodes, the tendrils 
simple, Leaves triangular-cordate, acute, entire or 3-lobed (sometimes 


déeply); the nerves somewhat hairy, otherwise glabrous, the lobes 
irregularly denticulate or lobubate; length 1:25-2 in. and breadth the 


same, petiole "6-1 in. Male pedicels solitary or in racemes of 2 or 3 on 
peduncles 1 in. long; calyx-tube broadly campanulate, its teeth subu- 


late, spreading; corolla white, puberulous, its segments ovate-oblong. 
Stamens with thick obconie filaments, glabrous or sparsely villose; 


— — - 


ers oyate-oblong, ciliate, the connective much produced. 
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of female flower solitary, longer that the leaf-petiole. Fruit oblong, 
glabrons, white, 5-75 in. long. Seeds ovate, attenuate at the base. 
Ser. in DC. Prodr. 111, 313; Naud. in Ann. Sc. Nat., Ser. 4, XVI, 169 
t. 2; Hance Suppl, Hongkong Flora, 104; Kurz in Journ. As. Soc 
Beng. XLVI, Pt. II, 105; Clarke in Hook. fil. Flor, Br. Ind. II, 626 
Bryonia geminata, Blume Bijd. 924; Ser. in DC. Prodr. III, 305; 
Roem. Syn., fasc. II, 35; Miq. Flor. Ind. Bat, I, Pt. 1, 659, B. tenella, 
Roxb. Flor. Ind. II], 725. Aechmandra indica, Arn. in Hook. Journ. 
Bot. HI, 274; Wight in Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. VIII, 267 ; Miq. 
Flor. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. I, €58. 

SELANGORE ; King's Collector 360. DisTnin. British India, Cochin- 
China, Philippines, Hongkong. 

3. MELOTHRIA MARGINATA, Cogn. in DC, Mon. Phan, III, 593, 
Stem creeping, rooting at the nodes, angular, suleate, glabrous; the 
tendrils slender, simple, puberulous. Leaves ovate-cordate or more or 
less 3-lobed, acute; the edges minutely and distantly dentienlate ; 
the upper surface coarsely and distinctly and the lower minutely and 
more closely strigose, the nerves on both pubescent; length 1-125 in., 
breadth 1-1:75 in. ; petiole '75-1'5 in., tomentose, Male flowers umbellate 
on a filiform few-flowered peduncle shorter than the petiole, glabrous ; 
the pedicels erect, '2—3 in. long; the calyx broadly campanulate, pubes- 
cent, its teeth subnlate. Petals villose, yellow ; anthers glabrous, in- 
appendiculate. Female flower solitary on a peduncle *6 in. long. Fruit 
narrowly cylindric, beaked, tapering to the base, velvety, 75 in. long, 
its peduncle filiform; seeds 6-8, foveolate. Bryonia marginata, Blume 
Bijdr, 924; Ser. in DC. Prodr. IH, 305; Roem. Syn., fasc. II, p. 36; 
Miq. Flor. Ind. Bat. T, Pt. 11, 660. B. epigwa, Blume Bijdr. 924; Ser. in 
DC. Prodr. 11,306, Aechmandra Blumeana, Roem, Syn. fasc. II, p. 33; 
Miq. Flor. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. II, 657. Melothria Rumphiana, Scheff. Ann. 
Jard. Bot. Bnitenz. I, 25. Cerasiocarpum ? Maingayi, Clarke in Hook. 
fil. Flor. Br. Ind. 111, 629. 

MALACCA; Maingay (Kew Distrib.) 1268, PERAK; King's Collector 
874. Duisrmis. Java and Sumatra. 

— "Nam. heterophylla, Cogn, in DC. Mon, Phan. III, 594. Leaves quite 


entire, ovate-cordate or oblong-sub-hastate, scabrous above, almost smooth 
beneath but hairy on the nerves. Bryonia heterophylla, Blume Bijdr 


925; Wall. Cat. 6704; Roem. Syn., fasc, IT, 35. B. Blumei, Ser. in DC 
5 III, 305; Miq. Flor. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. I, 659. Cerasiocarpum हैं 
penangense, Clarke in Hook. fil. Flor. Br. Ind. II, 629 
PENANG; Wallich; Curtis 1928. Disrem. Java. 


f. NOTE 
"There are in the Calcutta Herbarium specimens of several species of Melothria 
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which Mr. C. B. Clarke, (who elaborated the family of Cucurbitacee for Hooker's 
Flora of British India, and who kindly compared my Malnyan material in tho Kew 
Herbarium) considera as probably new, But, as these want either flowers or frait, 
I am obliged to leave them undescribed. The chief amongst these are Perak, Wray 
2228 and 3416; and Andamans, King's Collector 2200, 


8. QGrNosrEMMA, Blume. 


Climbing herbs, tendrils simple. Leaves pedate; lenflets 3-5, ovate- 
lanceolate, serrate, membranous. Flowers small, dicecious, in axillary 
diffuse panicles, greenish. Male flower; calyx short, with 5 small lobes ; 
corolla rotate, 5-partite, with lanceolate segments; stamens 5, filaments 
connate below; anthers 2-celled, the cells straight and elongate. 
Female flower, calyx and corolla asin the male; ovary rotund, 2-3-celled ; 
styles 2 or 3, united below, bifid at the apex; ovules 2 in each cell, 
pendulous, Fruit globose, umbonate, indehiscent, as large as a pea, 
{-3-seeded. Seeds wingless, verrucose, sub-muricate. Species 4; all 
Indo-Malayan. 

GYyNOSTEMMA PEDATA, Blume Bijdr. 23. Slender, 10-20 feet long; 
young branches and leaves puberulous or glabrous, rarely pubescent. 
Leaves membranous, trifoliolate or pedate, the petioles 1-1:5 in. long; 
leaflets 3-7, ovate-oblong, lanceolate or oblanceolate, unequal, the 
middle the longest, their apices acute or sub-acute, the bases narrowed 
and sometimes oblique, the edges crenulate or crenate-dentate; length 
-75-9:5 in., breadth “4-1 in, the petiolules *1—2 iu. Panicles longer 
than the leaves, 3-6 in. or even a foot long, slender, sparsely branched, 
more or less coarsely pubescent. Calyr-segments triangular, acute; 
segments of corolla l-nerved, ciliate-dentate, Fruit ‘15 in. in diam. 
Seeds trigonous. Roem. Syn., fase, II, p. 110; Miq. Flor. Ind. Bat. T, . 
Pt. I, 683; Clarke in Hook. fil. Flor. Br. Ind. II, 633; Cogn. in DC, 
Mon. Phan. III, 913. G. laza, Cogn. Mon. Phan. III, 914; Zanonia 
laza, Wall. Cat. 3727; Pl. As. Rar. H, 29; Arn. in Hook. Journ. 
Bot. JIT, 272 (in note). Zanonia cissoides, Wall. Cat. 3726; Pl. As. Rar. 
11,28. D. Wightiana, Arn. Pugill. 38; Nov. Act. Acad. Nat. Cur. 18, Pt. 
I, 356; Roem. Syn., fasc. IT, 117.  Alsomitra laza, Roem. Syn., fasc. II, 
118. Pestolozzia laza, Thw. Enum. Pl. Zeyl. 124. P. pedata, Zoll. et 
Moritz. Syst. Verz. p. 31. Alsomitra cissoides, Roem. Syn., fasc. II, 118. 
Enkylia trigyna, Griff. Pl. Cantor. 27; Miq. Prol. Flor. Jap., pp. 15 and 
142. E. digyna, Griff. Pl. Cantor. 27. Zanonta pedata, c Flor. | 
Ind. Bat. I, Pt. I, 683. Gynostemma cissoides, Franch. et Sav. Enum. 
Pl Jap. I, 176. Vitis atroviridis, Wall. Cat. 6040; Vitis trichophora, 
Wall. Cat. 9032. am i P : 

= Perak; King's Collector 2306. Distaiw, Malayan Archipelago, 
British India aud Tonkin, | | 
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This plant varies ng to the number of ita leaflets in its lenves and as to pubes- 
cence. The podate forms with 5-7-pubernions leaflets have boon by some authors 
(among whom is M. Cognianx, the latest monographer of the Cucurbitaceae) con- 
sidered na belonging to a different species from the plants with trifoliolate glabrous 
shining leaves ; and the latter has been named G. lara, After carefully examining 
about a hundred specimens collected in different parts of British Indian and 
Malaya, I find so many that unite to some extent the characters relied upon as 
distinctive that I bavo been driven, with all reapect to M. Cogniaux, to adopt Mr. 
Clarke's view that there is but a single species. 


9, ZANONIA, Linn. 


Climbing herbs; tendrils simple. Leaves long-petioled, simple, 
ovate or oblong. J lowers small, dicecious, in large compound pendulous 
racemes, males pedicelled, females subsessile. Male; sepals 3, oblong 
or orbicular, concave; corolla rotate, 5-partite, the segments subacute ; 
stamens 5, free, inserted on a fleshy disc, filaments very short; anthers 
1-celled, transversely oblong. Female; calyx and corolla as in the male; 
ovary sub-clavate, at first 3-celled ; styles 3, spreading, 2-fid at the apex ; 
ovules in each cell 2 or many, pendulous, attached in 2 series to a fleshy 
parietal placenta. Capsule large, elongate-cylindric, clavate, 3-valved 
at the truncate apex. Seeds large, oblong, pendulous, compressed, sur- 
rounded by a large membranous wing. Distr. Species 3; British India, 
Malaya. 

Leaves ovate-oblong ; fruit 2'5 in. long * w» l. 2. indica 
Leaves ovate-rotund ; frait 5-8 in. long as 2. Z. Clarkes. 

l. ZANONIA INDICA, Linn, Spec. Pl. ed. IT, 1457. Slender, climbing 
to the extent of 30-50 feet, glabrous. Leaves coriaceous, ovate-oblong, 
acute; the base 3-nerved, rounded or somewhat emarginate; main 
nerves 6-8 pairs, curved, spreading, prominent beneath; length 3-5-6 
in., breadth 2-3:5 in., petiole *65—8 in. Fruit cylindric-campanulate, 
glabrous, the apex truncate, 2:5 in, long; seeds flat, thin, 1:5-1:75 in, 
long; the nucleus oval, only *6 in. long, the rest being wing. Blume 
Bijdr. 937; Ser. in DC, Prodr, III, 298; Roem. Syn. fase. 11, 117; 
Wight and Arn. Prodr. 340; Wight 11, t. 103; Miq. Flor. Ind. Bat. I 
Pt. I, 682; Thwaites' Enum. Pl. Zey. 124, 412 ; Clarke in Hook, fil. Flor. 
Br. Ind. 1I, 633; Trimen Flora Ceylon II, 261 


T PERAK; King's Collector 7198, 73602, 


2  "ZANONTA CLARKEI, n. spec. King. Slender, 60—80 feet long, 
glabrous, the young branches deeply grooved, Leaves coriaceous, ovate- 
rotund, acute; the base broad, emarginate or slightly cordate, with 5-7 
nerves radiating from the apex of the petiole (the lateral one on eact 
side small); length 2:5—3:5 in., breadth 2:5-3 in., petiole '75 in., tendrils 
bifid. Flowers unknown. Fruit ovoid-cylindrie, smooth, 5-8 in. long, 
J. r. 6 
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and 3 in. in diam. Seeds flattened, about -1 in. thick, ovate, with 6 
unequal deep narrow marginal lobes (those at the ends being the 
longest), the seed proper or nucleus papillose, lin. long and °75 in 


cvy surrounded on all sides by a thin membranous wing nearly 1 in 
wide. 


Perak; King's Collector 7230. 

This fine species is known only from a singlo gathering of six specimens, none 
of which bears a flower. My friend Mr. C. B. Clarke, F.R.S., who was so kind 
as to compare for me at Kew the whole of my Malayan Cucurbits, notes on this* ns 
follows: “This is either a now Zanonia near Z. indica, Linn. ora new Alaomitra 
near A, Capricornica, F. Müll.—I think a Zanonia, whethor the sepals turn out to be 
5 or not. The 2-fid cirrhi may do for either genns. The spinose-margined seeds are 
not like those of Zanonia; but the ovoid, or sub-globose fruit is like nothing out 
of section Macrozanonia, Cogn. I call it Zunonia, n. spec.” 


10. ArsowirRA, Bth. & Hk. f. 


Large climbers; tendrils simple or 2-fid. Leaves with 3 oblong 
entire leaflets. Flowers small, dicecious, white, in compound panicles 
with filiform branches. Male; calyx rotate, 5-partite, segments oblong, 
acute; corolla rotate, 5-partite, segments obtuse; stamens 5, filaments 
short, near together at the base; anthers small, oblong, straight, 1- 
celled. Female; calyx and corolla as in the male; ovary elongate- 
clavate, l-celled ; styles 3-4, conical, with semi-lunate stigmas; ovules 


very many, pendulous; placentas 3, thick, vertical, parietal. Capsule 


large, elongate-clavate, trancate and 3-valved at the apex. Seeds very 
many, compressed, vertical, in six rows, much corrugated, incised or 


horned on the margin with a terminal membranous wing longer than 
the seed. Dierntu. Species 9; British India, Malaya, North Aus- 


tralia, S. America. ] 
ALSOMITRA CLAVIGERA, Roem. Syn. fase. IT, p. 118. A slender 


glabrous climber. Leaflets fleshy, the middle the largest, oblong or 


oblong-lanceolate, the apex obtuse, the base narrowed, the edges entire, 


subsessile, eglandular, length 1'5-3 inm. breadth ‘65-1 in, Panicles 


slender, twice as long as the leaves, longer in fruit, Capsule smooth 
1:25-15 in. long and ‘+ in. broad. Seeds dark, cinereous, shortly 


muricate. Cogniaux in DC. Mon. Phan. III, 927; Hook. fil. in Bot. 


Mag. t. 6017; Clarke in Hook. fil. Flor. Br. Ind. II, 634. Zanonia 
sarcophylla, Wall. Cat. 3724; Pl. As. Rar. IT, 28, t. 133. 
Kevan; Curtis 2504. | I 


Ordered LVI. ARALIACEUE, 


‘Trees or shrubs, very rarely herbs, often scandent, 
— prickly. alterna permost rarely sub-op —— mg 
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petioled, large, simple or compound; stipules adnate to the petiole, 
sometimes inconspicuous or 0. Flowers regular, small, often polygamous, 
in umbels racemes or umbellate panicles; bracts and bracteoles small 
or conspicuous; pedicels continuous with the base of the calyx or 
jointed. Calyx-tube adnate to the ovary; limb truncate, obsolete or 
with small teeth. Petals 5, rarely 6-7 or many, valyate or sub-imbricate, 
expanding or calyptrate. Stamens as many as and alternate with the 
petals (very many in Tupidanihus), inserted round an epigynous disc. 


7 Ovary inferior, 2-celled, or cells as many as the stamens, or l-celled 
x styles as many ns the cells, distinct or united; ovules solitary and 
. pendulous in each cell. Fruit coriaceous or drupaceous, usually small, 


one or more cells sometimes suppressed. Seed pendulous, albumen 
uniform or ruminate; embryo minute, radicle next the hilum. Disrmirn. 
Species 400, chiefly tropical and subtropical, a few in the cool temperate 


zones, 
Petals imbricate (slightly); pedicels of flowers 
jointed :— 
A i Styles 2-5, free; leaves componnd — ... 1. ARALIA. 
4 Styles 3 or 4, free; leaves simple, entire, lobed or 
pinnatifid ; ovary l-celled T .. 2 ARALIDIUN, 


Petals valvate ; stamens not exceeding 12 :— 
Albumen uniform, ovary 4-12-celled, pedicels continu- 
ons with the flower, leaves simple or digitately com- 













f und :— 
f Fruit boldly ridged, nover more than ‘3 in. long; 
Í leaves usually compound . 9, HEPTAPLEURUM. 
y Fruit succulent, ovoid-rotund, *5 in. in diam. ; leaves 
| simple, large, rotund-reniform, lobed .. $o TREVESIA. 
"n. Fruit succulent, "3 in. in dinm., obscurely ridged; 
—* leaves simple, entire (palmately lobed in young 
= shoots) gm — 5. DENDROPANAX. 
iy » Albumen ruminate :— 
Re Ovary 1-celled :— 
ji ` Ovary l-ovulato, leaves compound ... .. 6. AnTHROPHYLLUM, 
í: Ovary with 2 ovules; fruit 2 celled, 2-seeded 
leaves simple - : es Te WARDENIA, 


Ovary 2-celled, pedicela continuous :— 
Style distinct; leaves pinnately decompound ... 8. HETEROFANAX. 


B. Styles combined; leaves digitate, palmate or 


angled ... eve .. 9. Bmassarorars. 
Ovary 4- or 5-celled, pedicels jointed — ... .. 10. HEeTEnorsis. 
Petals yalvate ; stamens 30-50 sca 2. 1l. Torwanrnavs. 


1. ARALIA, Linn, 


Herbs, shrubs or small trees, glabrous, hairy or prickly. Leaves 
alternate or whorled, digitate, pinnate or compound-pinnate; leaflets 
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serrate or nearly entire; bracts and stipules not prominent. Umbels 
solitary or in racemes or panicles, rarely in compound umbels; pedicels 
"usually jointed close under the flower. Flowers often polygamo-mono- 
cions. Calyx with its margin truncate or 5-toothed. Petale 5, ovate, 
imbricate in bud. Stamens 5. Ovary 2-5-celled ; styles 2-5, free or 
shortly connate at base. Fruit 4—5-celled, 4—5-angular, or subglobose, 
2-J9-celled. Albumen uniform. DisTiin. Species about 50; extending 
from India and Malaya to Japan and North America, 
Leaflets entire or minutely serrnlate, densely ferrogineons- 
tomentose on the lower surface es? ees .. 1. A. Thomsoni. 
Leaflets coarsely and somewhat unequally serrate, the lower 
surface with scattered floxnose white hairs MRR `< e 2. A. armata, 
Leaflets obscurely undulate-serrate, quite glabrous on both 
surfaces, the lower sub-glaucous — ... eh e d. A, feros. 

l. ARALIA Tuoxsowr, Seem. Rev. Hed. 91. A large prickly shrub, 
all parts more or less softly pubescent or tomentose. Stem slender, 
the prickles remote. Leaves large, 2-3-pinnnte ; leaflets thickly membra- 
nous, 5-9 in each ultimate pinnule, ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, the 
base rounded and somewhat oblique; the petiolules of all except the 
terminal very short (usually less than *1 in. long), that of the terminal 
leaflet *5 in. or upwards, the edges entire or minutely serrulate ; upper 
surface sparsely strigose, the nerves and midrib pubescent; the lower 
softly tomentose; length 2°5-3°5 in., breadth 1-1:75 in. Panicles 15-20 
in. long, with short sub-horizontal branches; the ultimate branches 
umbellate; the bracts narrowly lanceolate, 25 in long. Fruit “15 in. 
long, somewhat wrinkled, glabrous, the ridges broad. Clarke in Hook. 
fil. Flor. Br. Ind. II, 723, 

PanaNG; Ridley 2450. Prxana; King's Collector 1574; Curtis 
462. Przak; King's Collector 7807, 8704, 10045. 

2. Amatia ARMATA, Seem. Rev, Hed. 91. A prickly shrub; stem 
slender, almost glabrous except the puberulous young parts. Leaves 


very large, 3-pinnate, the rachises puberulous; leaflets thinly mem- 
branous, 9-11 in each ultimate pinnule, ovate-lanceolnte, acuminate, 
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Clarke in Hook. fil. Flor. Br. Ind. II, 723. Panaz armatum, Wall. 
Cat. 4933; G. Don. Gen. Syst. ITI, 386, 


KEDAH; Curtis 2526. Disrnin. British India; in Burma, the Khasia 
Hills and on the lower slopes of the Eastern Himalaya. 


9. ARALIA FEROX, Miq. Flor. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. T, 750. A lax spread- 


' ing glabrous shrub, often scandent to 20 or 80 feet; the stems, branches, 


rachises of the leaves and inflorescence bearing numerous short recurved 
spines. Leaves 2-3-pinnate, the pinne 2 or 4 pairs; leaflets sub- 
coriaceous, 3-5 in a pinna, the pairs opposite, ovate, acute, the bases 
rounded, the edges obscurely undulate-serrate; both surfaces glabrons, 
the upper shining when dry, the lower sub-glaucons ; length 1-2 in., 
breadth *75-1 in. ; petiolules unequal, the lateral *15—3 in., the terminal 
'5—65 in. long. Panicle terminal, 8-15 in. long and 6 in. across, 
with numerous slightly compressed horizontal branches, themselves 
branching and ultimately ending in numerous peduncled umbels of 
10-15 long-pedicelled oblong flowers *1 in. long; the pedicels slender, 
‘3-5 in. long. Calyr-tube campanulate, lO-ridged, the limb with 5 
small triangular acute teeth. Petals ovate. Fruit ovate-globose, 
boldly 5-ridged, rather more than '1 in. long. 

PERAK; Scortechint 142, 501; King’s Collector 1037, 4434, 5089, 
8438, 10568; Wray 2155, 


2. ARALIDIUX, Miq. 
Leaves large, simple, usually deeply lobed or pinnatifid, glabrous . 


~ Flowers male or hermaphrodite, in large compound panicles, minute. 
Calyx-tecth triangular, spreading, the tube campanulate. Petals 5, 


imbricate. Stamens 5. Ovary usually 3-celled, two of the cells soon 
aborting. Styles distinct, subulate, Fruit obliquely ovoid, drupaceous, 
1 inch or more in length, I-seeded ; the seed solitary, rugose, pendulons, 
vertically sulcate ; albumen very copions, coarsely ruminate, penetrated 
by outgrowing folds from the funicle; embryo small. Disram; two 
species, both Malayan. 

This is a remarkable genus of doubtful position. The large solitary seed, with 
a much developed funicle forming an expansion at the base of the coarsely 
ruminated albumen and sending processes into the latter, and the anisexual habit 
make it doubtful whether it should not be placed in Cornacee (to which Seemann 
referred it), rather than in Aralsacee. 

ARALIDIOM PINNATIFIDUM, Miq. Flor. Ind. Bat. I, 763, t. 13. A 
smalltree without prickles, glabrous except the inflorescence. Leaves 
thinly coriaceous, irregularly lobed or coarsely pinnatifid, rarely entire 
and narrowly elliptic; length of the lobed or pinnatifid forms 10-18 in., 


breadth 7-10 in.; length of the entire leaves 4-10 in., breadth 2-4 in. ; 


petiole stout, 15-5 in. long. Panicles many-branched, ferruginous- 
~ 
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puberulous, shorter than or as long as the leaves. Petals pubescent. 
Fruit narrowly ellipsoid, pointed at each end, glabrous, the pericarp 
thin, length 1°35 in., diam *6 in., damson-colored when ripe. Miq. Flor, 
Ind. Bat. Suppl. 340; Clarke in Hook. fil, Flor. Br. Ind. II, 726; 
Hemsley in Hook. Ic, Plantar. t. 1549. 

PAHANG; Ridley 2439. SELANGOR; Curtis 2340. SINGAPORE; Ridley; 
Hullett, 485, 888; King. PAHANG; Ridley 2662. Matacea; Griffith 
(Kew Distrib.) 2702; Maingay 676. PERAK ; Scortechini ; Wray ; King's 
Collector (many numbers), a very common plant. Disrris. Sumatra, 
Forbes 2207. 


The structure of the seed is well explained by Mr. Hemsley in his description a 
and figure in Hooker's Icones Plantarum. | 





3. HrrrArLIURUM, Gærtn. 

Large shrubs or trees, glabrous or tomentose, without prickles. 
Leaves digitate, rarely compound-digitate or 1-foliolate; leaflets coriaceous, 
entire or remotely toothed or lobed, never closely serrate nor ciliate, 
those near the panicle usnally entire; stipules often connate within the 
petiole and prominent. Umbels (rarely capitate) panicled or in com- 
pound racemes; bracts woolly, deciduous or persistent; pedicels not 
jointed under the flower; bracteoles few or 0, or rarely densely tufted. 
Calyz-margin toothed or truncate. Petals 5-6 or many, valvate. Stamens 
as many as the petals. Ovary cells as many as the petals, disc small 
or large; styles small, separate or combined in a short conical narrow 
cylindric column, Fruit subglobose, 5-6-angled. Seeds compressed, 








. 
albumen uniform, DisrgrB, Species 55, in the tropics of the Old World. à 
Leaves simple ose san see 2e d. H.arene, | 
° Leaves all trifoliolate :— l 
Panicle longer than the leaves, slender; its branches 
long, spreading, laxly-flowered ... “sp . 2. H. luridum: * 
Panicle shorter than the leaves; its branches short, . 
densely-flowered =... eo sen es 3. H. triste, 


Leaves all digitately 5-9-foliolato :— 
Paniclo simple or 2-branched, sub-racemose, only about 
3 in. long; the lateral umbels subsessile, lax, few- 








flowered ase TT TT = as l H. sub-racemoswm. 
, Panicle divided from the baso or near it into weveral —— 
erect narrow branches 6-12 inches long; the lateral if 
* branches very short and bearing dense heads of sub- - 
A sessile flowers :— 
: Ovary 8-celled, leaves glaucous and with loose wooly LR 
' | hairs beneath ss» ... ... s Os zi y 
j » | Both surfaces of the leaves quite glabrous — Oe t 
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Panicle with few narrow erect branches bearing shortly 
peduncled umbels of pedicellate flowers :— 
. Ovary 12.colled ; leatleta 5, membranous, 7-12 in. 
long TT ; baa 
Ovary 9-cellod; leaflets 7-9, very coriaceous, 3-5 
in. long see oes ; "Y 
Ovary 5-celled :— 
Main nerves of leaflots only 2 or 3 pairs, the basal 
prominent; reticalations rathor wide, not promi- 
i nent; panicles very narrow, covered, np to the 
⁄ bases of the pedicels, with minute stellate hair  ... 
Main nerves of leafleta 5 or 6 pairs, basal nerves 
prominent; pnnicles glabrons (rarely hairy) narrow 
in flower, spreading in fruit IU 
i Poniclo with spreading branches :— 
Branches of the panicle umbellate :— 
Ovary 5-celled; reticulations of leaves wide, dis- 
tinet ००७ eee 0०७ one 
Ovary 6-celled :— 
— Common petiole 1-2:5 in. long; leaflets lanceo- 
/ lite or oblanceolate, caudate-acuminate, much 
narrowed to the base, 1°5-3'5 in. long; flower- 
buds globular, *1 in. in diam.; fruit *1 in, long ... 
Common petiole 2-4 in. long; leaflets ovate- 
lanceolate, shortly caudate-acuminate, the bases 
rounded, 2-4 in. long; flower-buds oblong, about 
‘2 in. long ; fruit '25 in. long a * 
Common petiole 10-24 in. long; leaflets oblong- 
elliptic, shortly and abroptly acaminate, 4-12 in, 
long; flower-buds sub-globular, ‘1 in. in diam. ; 
fruit elliptic, '25—3 in. long aks T 
Common petiole 5-10 in, long; leaflets oblong- 
elliptic or oblanceolate-oblong, acute, 5-10 in. 
long; flower-buds globular, ‘15 in. in diam. ; 
fruit ovoid, ‘25 in. long ... * ses 
Common petiole 2-2:25 in. long; lenfleta lanceo- 
late, acuto, narrowed to tho base, 1:5-25 in. long; 
flower-buds oblong, *2 in. long, fruit '3 in, long .. 
Branches of tho panicle racemose "ie $us 
Lower leaves large, digitately decompound ;— 
Leaflets entire, narrowly oblong, acuminate, 2-35 in. 
long, panicle 8 in, long ... ene 
Leaflets usually entire, 2°5-7 in. long, panicle 10-15 in. 
| long ; fruit oblong ^ zm Zn 
ifs Leaves bipinnate, leaflets coarsely toothed; fruits sub- 
E. globular * vse 3 
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16. 


17. 
15. 


19. 


20. 


Al. 


H. Singalangense, 


H. lati-foliolatum. 


H. subulatum, ` 


H. venulosum, 


H. ellipticum. 


H, scandens, 


H. affine. 


H. Hullettit, 


H. Ridleyi. 


H. nervostum. 

H. Wrays. 

H. biternatum, 

H. heterophyllum, 


H. Curtisii, 


2 l. HzrrarLEUnUM AVENE, Seem. Rev. Hed. 43. Scandent; young 





branches with striate rugulose glubrous bark, brown when dry. Leaves 
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simple, coriaceous, narrowly oblong, acute, narrowed to the base, the 
edges slightly recurved ; both surfaces glabrous, dull when dry; main 
nerves abont 12 pairs, faint, sub-horizontal ; length 3°5-5°25 in., breadth 
'9-r2 in.; petiole *75-1:25, thickened near the apex. Tanicles single or 
2 or 3, terminal, puberulous, half as long as the leaves, erect ; the few 
branches rather close together, about :25 or-3 in. long, each bearing 
3-5 pedicellate flowers ; the buds ‘15 in., ovoid, their pedicels "2 in. long; 
bracts lanceolate, decidnons. Calyx-rim narrow; petals, stamens nnd 
stigmas 6. Fruit ellipsoid, as large as a pea, sulcate. Sciadophyllum 
avene, Herb. Korthals. 

SINGAPORE ; Ridley 5840, 6337.  DisrRIB. Sumatra. 

At once distinguished in the genus by its oblong simple leaves, 


2. HEPTAPLEURUM LURIDUM, new species, An epiphytic shrub 2-3 
feet long; branches with rogulose glabrous bark. Deares trifoliolate, 
with a common petiole 1-175 in. long, glabrous, fleshy when fresh, ver- 
tically rugose when dry; leaflets very coriaceous, narrowly elliptic-ob- 
long, slightly oblique, tapering gradually to each end; the edges entire, 
much recurved when dry; both surfaces quite glabrous, the nerves 
and veins very indistinct even when dry ; length 2:5-4 in., breadth ‘5—75 
in.; petiolules unequal, thick, the lateral :15—25 in. long, the terminal 
about “+ in. Panicle terminal, longer than the leaves; its branches few, 
slender, long, spreading, glabrous; the ultimate branchlets 1—1:5 in 
long, bearing umbels of 3-8 broadly ovoid glabrous flowers '1 in. long; 
their pedicels at first only about *1 in. long, but two or three times 
as long in fruit. Calyz-tube shortly campanulate ; its mouth truncate, 
entire. Pefals completely united into a calyptra. Stamens 6, erect, 
the filaments short, Styles united into a short conical column; the 
stigmas 6, small, occupying the corners of its truncate apex. 

PERAK; Scortechint 1191; King's Collector 8304. 

A very distinct small species casily recognised by its narrow very acuminate 
nvenous leaflots borne on fleshy petioles, and by its slender spreading long-branched 
few-flowered panicles, 

3. HEPTAPLEURUM TRISTE, new species. A tree; young branches as 
thick as a swan's-quill, glabrous, pale when dry. Leaves 3-foliolate, 
the common petiole 1:5-2 in. long; leaflets thickly coriaceous, glabrous, 
broadly elliptic, blant or shortly apiculate, the base rounded ; the edges 
entire, boldly recurved when dry; main nerves 10 to 12 pairs, close to- 


gether, indistinct on both surfaces; length 2-25-3:25 in, breadth 1:5-2 


in.; petiolules unequal, the lateral pair ‘5 in, long, the middle one ‘$ in. 
Panicle terminal, shorter than the leaves, glabrous, divided from the 
base into 2 or 3 spreading branches, ebractento; the branchlets about 
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nowers,*15 in. long, their pedicels "1 in. long. . Calyx-tube campanu- 
late; the limb trancate, narrow, Petals 5, broadly elliptie, blunt, re- 
flexed. Fruit narrowly oblong, pointed, deeply 5-ridged, glabrous, 
crowned by the short conical style-column, *2 in. long, glabrous, 

Pr*aK ; on Ulu Datang Padong, at an elevation of abont 4900 
feet; Wray 1509, 

A species near H. ellipticum but rendily distinguished from that in the Herba- 
rium by its dull broad coriaceous leaflets, more widely campanulate calyx-tube, 
and larger fruit, 

4. HEPTAPLEURUM 8UB-RACEMOSUM, new species. A shrub 2-3 feet 
high; young branches with thick corky glabrous bark, pale when dry. 
Leaves trifoliolate or sometimes 5-foliolate, the common petiole 1:5-2:5 
in. long, glabrous, Leaflets coriaceous, narrowly elliptic-lanceolate, 
caudate-acuminnte, narrowed at the base, the edges entire and slightly 
revolute; both surfaces glabrous, distinctly and finely reticulate when 
dry; length 225-4 in, breadth *75-1*1 in.; petiolules unequal, :3-4 in. 
long, that of the terminal leaflet '8-1:25 in. long, thickened at the apex. 


“Panicle solitary, terminal, very narrow, sub-racemose, 2-branched, only 
about 3 inches long and about 65 in. across; the branchlets only *1—2 
in. long, each ending in an umbel of 3-5 oblong, green flowers ‘15 in. 


long; rim of calyx very narrow. Fruit oblong, “2 in, long, glabrous, 


with 5 blunt ridges, pale green tipped with bluish, 5-celled. 


Perak; King's Collector 8283. 
Readily recognised by its small candate-ncuminate narrow lenficts, much 


‘and prominently reticulated whon dry; and by ita short narrow racemoid panicles. 


5. HzrraPLEURUM CEPHATOTES, Clarke in. Flor. Br. Ind. II, 731. 


A large tree. Leaves digitate, their petioles rather slender, 1:5-3*5 in. 
long, glaucous; leafleta about 7, oblong-elliptic, the apex abruptly and 
‘shortly acuminnte, the base rounded, the edges entire and slightly 


recurved when dry; upper surface shining, glabrous; the lower dull, 


‘glaucous, and benring when young some quickly deciduous loose wooly 


hairs. Panicle minutely tomentose, terminal, consisting of numerous 
sub-erect branches 6—12 inches long, bearing shortly pedancled globose 
ebraeteolate dense capitula, Fruit oblong, ribbed, S-celled, covered 
with stellate white tomentum and crowned by the broad cluster of 


‘short styles; disc large, spongy. JH. capitatum, Seem. Rev. Hed. 15 


> 


Li 


(in part). 

Maracca; Griffith (Kew Distrib.) 2700. SINGAPORE; Ridley 3973, 
6409. Prexana;: Curtis 887. PERAK; Wray 1542; Scortechiné 391. 

6. HurrarnLkutuM SCOnTECHINI, new species, An epiphytic shrub, 
the young branches stout. Leaves digitate; the common petiole terete, 
glabrous, stout, 95-35 feet long; leaflets 8-10, very coriaceous, oblong 

J. n. 7 Ax 
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or oblong-elliptic, the apex blunt or shortly apiculate, the base rounded 
the edges entire and recurved when dry; both surfaces quite glabrous, 
not reticulate; main nerves 6-9 pairs, slightly prominent on the lower 
surface; length 9-13 in., breadth 4-6 in.; petiolules unequal, 2-5-5 in 
long Panicle terminal dividing into several narrow raceme-like 
branches, 10-20 inches long, covered with pale scurfy tomentum ; the 
branchlets 40 or 50 in number and :35 to -75 in. long, each with a 
broadly ovate convolate wooly bract at its bnse, and at its apex a dense 
globular umbel of sub-globular flowers *] in, in diam. and borne on 
pedicels *05 in. long. Calyx truncate, tapering to the base. Petals 6 or 7, 
narrowly lanceolate. Stigmas free, ovary 5-celled. Fruit unknown. 

Perak; Scortechini 2008. 

Collected only by the late Father Scortechini, whose specimens unfortunately 
are scanty and rather fragmentary, A very distinct species, in general nppenrnuco 
resembling H. Cephototes, Clarke nnd H. rigidum, Seem. The lenfleta of the 
Intter have however twice as many main lateral nerves, although their length 
is not greater. 

7. HEPTAPLEURUM TOMENTOSUM, Hassk. in Cat. Hort. Bot. Bogor. 
(1844), p. 165. A half-senndent shrub, 6-8 in. high ; the young branches 
stout, deciduously stellate-pubescent, the older glabrous. Leaves digitate; 
the common petiole 9-12 in, long, densely covered with rusty stellate 
tementum, the intra-petiolar stipules about ‘75 in. long. Leaflets 5-7, 
coriaceous, oblong-elliptic, candate-acuminate, slightly narrowed to the 
base, the edges entire and slightly revolute; the upper surfnce boldly 
bullate and finely reticulate, quite glabrous, pale olivaceous when dry; 
the lower pale brown, more or less closely covered with pale brown 
stellate hnirs; length 8-10 in., breadth 2°75-3°5 in.; petiolules unequal, 
15-25 iu. long, tomentose.  JPanicles usually two together, terminal, 


4-5 in. long, racemose; the lateral branches about 12, short, 2-4 in. long, — 


ench bearing asub-globular umbel of 8-10, ovoid, blunt, glabrous flowers 
“15 in. long; their pedicels ‘l in. long, pubescent. Calyx-tube funnel- 
shaped, the rim narrow. Petals 5, white, glabrous, calyptrate. Stamens 
longer than the petals, Styles 5, conjuined, papilliform, their npices 
free. Fruit ‘2 in long, narrowly oblong, 5-ridged, 5-celled. Sciadophyllum 
tomentosum, Blume Bijdr. 877; DC. Prod. IV, 260. Paratropia 
tomentosa, Miq. in Bonplandia for 1856, p. 138; Flor. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. I 
753; Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. I, 23 

Parak; Scortechini, Wray 2202, 3152; King's Collector 2066, 2216, 


9569. 7253, 8733. SELANGOR; Curtis 2341. DisTiiB. Sumatra ; Forbes. | 


2611. 
T have seen no authentically-named specimen of this from the Leiden Herba- 
e Perak plant mgrees so — ith Miquel’s description that I 





gr no doubt of the correctness of my identifica f 1 ms 
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B. HerTAPLEURUM SINGALANGENSE, Seem. Rev. Hed. 42. Scandent, 
glabrous. Leaves digitate; common petiole 12-15 in. long, stout ; leaflets 
5, membranous, elliptic, shortly acuminate, the base slightly narrowed, 
the edges with a few irregular remote teeth or entire; both sur- 
faces glabrous, faintly reticulate; mnin nerves 7 or B pairs, curved, 
spreading; length 7—12 in., breadth 3°25-5-25 in., petiolules 1*25-2°5 in., 
thickened at the base. Punicle 12-18 in. long, covered with deciduous 
rusty stellate pubescence, very narrow, (about 2 in. wide); the branches 
numerous, about ‘5 in. long, each ending in au umbel of 5-10 oblong 
obovoid pedicelled flowers “25 in. long, their pedicels "2—3 in, long. 
Calyz-tube shortly campanulate, minutely scaly ; its limbnarrow,truncate, 
undulate, Petals 9, fleshy, narrow, slightly unequal, connate by their 
edges. Stamens 9. Stigwas united into a notched fleshy ring, ovary 
12-celled. Fruit unknown.  Paratropia Singalense, Miq. in Ann. Mus. 
Lugd. Bat. I, 23. Agalma redivivum, Seem. Rev, Hed. 25. 

Pernak; Scorlechini 390; Curtis 3170. 

The specimens which I have seen nre few. In foliage they agree with the 
specimen in Kew named Agalma redivivum, which however Seemann describes ma 
having 7-8-merous flowers. In othor respects they agree with Seemann's description 
of that plant. They also agree with Miquel's fall description of his Paratropia 
Singalangenee, oxcept ns to the length of the petiole which Miquel gives as only 4—6 
inches, a measurement so mneh out of proportion with those he gives for the 
petiolules, (1-2:5 in.) and lenflets, that I cannot help suspecting some clerical error. 

9. HEPTAPLEORUM LATIFOLIOLATOM, new species, A bush with stout 
branches. Leaves digitate; the common petiole stout, glabrous, some- 
what compressed, 7-11 in. long; leaflets thickly coriaceous, ovate- 
rotund, shortly acuminate or blunt, the base rounded; the edges entire, 
slightly recarved when dry; both surfaces glabrous, the upper shining, 
the lower dull nnd sub-glaucous; main lateral nerves 7 or 8 pairs, 
spreading, éurving upwards, prominent on the lower surface, depressed 
on the upper when dry ; length 3-5 in., breadth 175-35 in. ; petiolules 
‘8-1-5 in, rather stout: Panicles terminal, in pairs, 5-8 in, long, 
glabrous; the branches short, horizontal, each bearing at its apex au 
umbel of 10-15 pedicelled flowers ; pedicels ‘3 in. long. Fruit broadly 
ovoid, deeply 9-ridged, 9-celled, glabrous, crowned by the 9 very short 
free styles, and *15 in. in diam., red when ripe. 

Perak; on Gunong Babu at an elevation of nbout 5000 feet ; 
Wray 3997. 

10. HEPTAPLEURUM SUBULATUM, Seem. Rev. Hed. 42. Scandent, 
glabrous. Leaves digitate; the common petiole 2-6 in. long, slender, 
glabrous, terete; leaflets corinceous, oblong-elliptic or elliptic, shortly 


acuminate, tapering to tho base; the edges entire, revolute when dry ; 


€ 


botli surfaces glabrous nnd reticulate but not prominently so, the upper 
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shining, the lower dull when dry ; midrib prominent on the lower surface 
as niso the 4 oblique, basal, and 2-3 pairs of &ub-horizontal main nerves ; 
length 2:5-7 in., breadth 1-3:5 in; petiolules unequal, ‘2-2 in., swollen 
near the apex. Panicle terminal, stellately pnbernlons, shorter than tho 
leaves while in flower, longer in fruit, bearing many very narrow 
racemoid branches each with an acuminate lanceolate biact 1 in. long 
at ils base; branchlets very short, from *15 in. when in flower to *5 in. 
when in fruit, stellately puberulous, each bearing an umbel of 12-20 
flowers ; buds depressed, globular, glabrous, ‘05 in. in diam. ; their pedicels 
2 in. long, slender uit rather broadly ovoid, bluntly 5-ridged, 5- 
colled, glnbrons, ‘15 in. long. Clarke in Flor. Br. Ind. II, 730. Paratrojria 
subulata, Miq. in Ann. Mus. Lugd. Bat. I, 22. 

Matacca; Griffith (Kew Dist:ib.) 2690; Maincay; 681, (Kew 
Distrib.) Derry. Panaxā; Ridley 1632, 5818, PERAK; Scortechint; 
Wray 872, 3090, 3639; King's Collector 773, 1102, 2343. DISTRIB. 
Sumatra, 

This closely resembles H. venulosum, Seem., and is not always rendily distin- 
guishab'e from that species. The best marks of this appear to mo to be the promi- 
nence of the basal nerves and the fewness of the other main nerves (only 2 or 3 
pairs); nnd the longer narrower panicles which, up to the pedicels of tho 
flowers, are covered with minute stellate hairs, The majority of the specimens of 
H. venulorum, Seem. have glabrous panicles, but those of var. macrophylla are 
hairy, and the leaves have many more lateral nerves. 

ll. HEPTAPLEURUM YENULOSUM, Seem. Rev. Hed. 44. Scandent; 
yonrg branches rather slender, glabrous. Leaves digitate; common 
petiole slender, terete, glabrous, 4-6 in. long; leaflets thinly coriaceons, 
oblanceolate-elliptic to oblong-lanceolnte, shortly acuminate, narrowed 
to the base, the edges entire; both surfaces shining, glabrons, conspicu- 
ously and minutely reticulate; length 3-7 in. breadth 125-275 in. 
petiolules unequal, slender, varying from *5-1:5 in. long in the same leaf 
Panicle varying in length bnt usually shorter than the leaves, terminal, 
glabrous or occasionally slightly pubescent, (stellate-pubescent in var. 
macrophylla), dividing into several narrow branches bearing short 
branchlets each terminating in an umbel of 10-15 depressed-globular 
flowers *J in. in dinm.; their pedicels unequal, slender, *15-"3 in. in 
length. Fruit ovoid, bluntly 5-ridped, 5-celled, glabrous, '15 in. long, 
yellow when ripe. Clarke in Hook. fil, Flor. Br. Ind. II, 729; Brand 
For. Flor. 294; Kurz For. Flor. 1,538, Paratropia venulosa, W. & A. 
Prodr. 377; Wight Ill. t. 118. Hedera venoso, Wall. Cat. 4923, H. 
terebinthacea, Wall. Cat. 4920, (partly,). Aralia digitata, Roxb. Hort. 
Beng. 22; Flor. Ind. II, 107 

ANDAMAN ISLANDS; King's Collectors. MALACOA ; Derry 


This species, so common from tho bano of the Eastern Himaliya southwards 


>® 
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through Assam to Burma, is replaced in tho Malayan Peninasnla by the closely 
allied species H. ellipticum, which differs from this as noted ander that species. 
Mr. Clarke, in Flor. Br. India, however, reduces H. ellipticum to H. venulosum, m 
course in favour of which there ig a good deal to be said, 

12. HkrrAPLEUMNUM XEXLLIPTICUM, Seem, Rev. Hed. 43. Scandent; 
youhg branches with pale brown glabrous bark. Leaves digitate ; the 
common petiole 4-6 in. long, glabrous; leaflets 5-7, coriaceous, more 
or less broadly elliptic, sometimes elliptie-rotund, upiculate, subapicn- 
late or obtuse, the base rounded or sub-cuneate; the edges entire, 
revolute when dry ; both surfaces glabrous and rather dull when dry; 
main nerves 4 or 5 pairs, the reticulations wide, inconspicuous ; length 
2-5-7 in,, breadth 175-4 in. ; petiolules uequal, :'75-1:5 in., that of the 
middle leaflet 2 in. Panicle about as long as the leaves, terminal, 
glabrous, lax, open, the branches long, spreading and bearing few- 
flowered umbels on long slender peduncles; flowers globular-ovoid, ‘1 in, 
long or less, on slender pedicels '15—2 in. long. Fruit oblong, yellowish, 
with 5 ridges and 5 cells, Paratropia elliptica, Miq. in Bonplandia 
1856, p. 138; Flor. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. I, p. 756; in Ann. Mus. Lugd. 
Bat. I, 20; Sciadophyllum ellipticum, Blume Bijdr. 878; DC. Prodr. 
IV, 260. 

SINGAPORE; Ridley 5839, 6399. MALACCA; Derry 1187, , 1215. 
PENANG; Curtis 972. Perak; Scortechint; Wray 2020, 2136; King's 
Collector 2541, 4733, 10375, 10534. ANDAMAN AND Nicopar ISLANDS; 
King's Collector. 

This resembles H. venulosum, Seem , bnt the reticulations on the leaves of this 
are wider and less distinct than in that; and the panicles of this have spreading, 
quite glabrous, lax branches, 

13. HEPTAPLEURUM SCANDENS, Seem. Rev. Hed. 43. A slender 
creeper 3-5 in. long, the stem pale and corky. Leaves small, digitate; 
common petiole 1-25 in long, slender; leaflets 3-5, thinly coriaceous, 
lanceolate, caudate-acuminate, tapering much to the base, the edges 
entire and somewhat recurved ; both surfaces glabrons, the upper smooth 
and shining, the lower dull and reticulate; length 1-5-3-5 in., breadth 
'5—8 in.; petiolules subequal, *2-*26 in, long. Panicles longer than the 
leaves, slender, 4-8 in. long; the branches spreading horizontally, 
simple, each ending in an umbel of flowers on a slender pedicel nearly 
‘75 in. long; buds globular, 1 in. in diam. Fruit elliptic, boldly 5- 
ridged, 5-celled, *1 in. long. Paratropia scandens, Miq. in Bonplandia 
1856, p. 138; Flor. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. T. 757. P. brachybotrya, Miq. Flor. 
Ind. Bat. J, Pt. I, 755. Sciadophyllum scandens, Blame Bijdr. 878, 

Perak; Wray 1844, 2401, 2880; Curtis 2687; Scortechini 218, 
1352 ; King's Collector 4304. Disrguim. Java, Sumatra, 


n A very slender glabrous species, at once distinguished by ita small Innceolate, 
caudate-nenminate, digitato leaflets. 
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14. HEPTAPLEURUM AFFINE, new species. A shrub 6-8 feet high, 
semi-scandent; young branches as thick as a goose-quill, shining, gla- 
brous; common petiole 2-4 in. long, slender, the stipule bont *65 in., both 
glabrous; leaflets 5 or 6, thinly coriaceous, ovate-lanceolate to elliptic, 
acuminate, the base sometimes narrowed but always rounded, the edges 
entire; length 225-4 in, breadth 1:25-1:75 in.; petiolules somewhat 
unequal, '75-1:5 in. long. Panicle terminal, when young furfuraceously 
puberulous towards the base, ultimately quite glabrous everywhere, 
2:5-5 in. long and almost as broad; the main branches 3 or 4, spreading 
and bearing, in pairs or whorls of 3, six to twelve ultimate ebracteate 
branches "5—75 in. long, each terminating in an umbel of 7-10 pedicel- 
late broadly ovate flowers nearly ‘2 in, long, the pedicels '2 in. long. 
Fruit broadly ovate, apiculate, boldly 6-ridged, 6-celled, glabrous, nearly 
“25 in. long. 

Perak; at elevations of from 3000 to 5000 feet. Scortechini 333, 
486; King's Collector 3827; Wray 4121. 

This in many respecta resembles H. ellipticum, but has larger flowers and ita 
fruit is on shorter pedicels. 

J5. HEPTAPLEURUM HuLLETTI new species. A small tree, 10-15 
feet high; branches stout, rngulose, deciduonsly pubescent. Leaves large, 
digitate; the common petiole terete, glabrons, 10-24 in. long; leaflets 
7-11, coriaceous, oblong or oblong-elliptic, occasionally somewhat broader 
in the upper than in the lower half, shortly and abruptly acuminate, 
slightly narrowed to the rounded base; both surfaces glabrous, not 
reticulate, the midrib prominent ; main nerves 5-8 pnirs, distant, slightly 
curved and ascending, prominent on the lower surface when dry, 
obsolete on the upper; length 4-12 in., breadth 1:5-3:25 in.; petiolules 
1°25-3°5 in., slender, glabrous. Panicles 9-12 inches long, terminal 
several together, long and narrow, with short horizontal slender branches 
from `5 to Lin. long, bearing terminal umbels of 8-12 small 6-merous 
sub-globular flowers *] in. in diam. Fruit elliptic, 6-ridged, 6-celled, 
crowned by the 6 short distinct styles, glabrons, pedicels 25—3 in. long. 

SiNGAPORE ; Ridley 447, 4591, 6012; Wray 2323; King's Collector 
3048. Jonore; King and Hullett, 


A species resembling H. dvaricate, Miq.; but having leaflota with fewer nerves 
and no reticulations, much longer panicles and narrower fruit, 1¢ is allied also to 
H. longifolium, Seem., but the leaflets of that species have greatly more numerous 
main nerves, and the panicles are densely clothed with broad scale-like hairs and 
have longer lateral branchleta. 

16. Herrartevrom RIDLEY, new species. Sonndent; young 
branches stout, glabrous. Leaves digitute; common petiole terete, 


glabrous, 5-10 in. long; leaflets 5, very coriaceous, oblong, oblong-elliptic 
or oblanceolate-oblong, acute, slightly narrowed nt thé bnse; the edges 
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entire, very slightly revolute when dry; both surfaces glabrous, the 
reticulations faint when dry ; main nerves very slightly prominent on 
the lower surface, about 8 pairs, spreading, the intermediate nerves 
. almost as conspicuous; length 4—6'5 in., breadth "2-275 in.; petiolules 
unequal, °75-2'25 in. Panicle terminal, glabrous, 5 or 6 in. long, with 
several spreading branches; the branchlets few, about 5 in. long, each 
bearing an umbel of 10-20 globular flowers "15 in. in diam. Calyz- 
tube short, widely campanulate, the limb narrowed and truncate. 
Petals 5, elliptic, glabrous. Fruit ovoid, somewhat succulent, smooth, 
faintly 6-ridged, “25 in. long, 6-celled. 
SINGAPORE; Ridley 6336 and perhaps also 18904. 


17. HErTAPLKURUM NERVOSUM, new species. A small shrub; 
branches with glabrous bark pale brown when dry. Leaves digitate; 
the common petiole terete, 2-2°25 in. long; lenflets 6, very coriaceous, 
lanceolate, acute, the base narrowed; the edges entire, much recurved 
when dry; both surfaces glabrous, the upper shining, the lower dull; 
main nerves 7-10 pairs, straight, sub-horizontal, very prominent on the 
lower surface and deeply impressed on tlie upper when dry, length 
1:5-2:5 in., breadth -5—9 in.; petiolules unequal, the middle two about 
‘75 in. long, the others about half as long. Panicle terminal, from 
1:5-2 in. long, rusty-pnberulous at first, afterwards glabrous, branches 
about 2, spreading, with short bracteoles nt the base and above it, each 
ending in an umbel of 8-10 oblong pedicelled glabrous flowers ‘2 in. 
long, their pedicels "1-15 in. long.  Calyz-tube oylindric-campannlate, 
the limb truncate and entire. Petuls narrowly triangular. Fruit 
rotund-ovoid, boldly 6-ridged, 6-celled, glabrous, "3 iu. long. 

Perak, on Gunong Chabong; Scortechint 

A very distinct amall species with rather large flowers and fruit for the genus, 
and prominently-nerved very coriaceous leaflets, 

18. HzrrarLEURUM WR RAYI, new species. A small tree; young 
branches as thick as a swan's quill, furfuraceons. Leaves digitate; 
common petiole 6-9 in. long, slender, glabrous; leaflets 7-9, thinly 
coriaceous, elliptic, abruptly shortly and sharply acuminate, the base 
rounded, the edges with shallow distant sharp serrations ; upper surface 
glabrous, the lower glaucous and with scattered minute stellate hairy 
scales; main nerves 7 or 9 pairs, prominent beneath, length 3-5 in., 
breadth 1:75-29:25 in.; petiolules unequal, 1:5-25 in. long. Panicle 
terminal, longer than the leaves, furfuraceons stellate-pubescent, bearing 
a few rather distant, horizontal or deflexed many-flowered racemes, 
Flowers 15 in. in diam., their pedicels -2 in. long. Oulyr-tube fannel- 
shaped, its mouth with 5 short trinngalar spreading teeth. Petals 5, 
elliptic-oblong, glabrous, reflexed. Fruit globular, prominently 5-ridged, 
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crowned by the long confuent column of styles, glabrous, 5-celled, -15 
in. in diam, 

PERAK; on Gunong Brumber Pahang, at an elevation of about 7000 
feet, Wray 1585. 

A very distinet species, nt once distinguishable by its racemose panicles, and 
leaflets glnncons on the lower surface nnd with serrate edges. 

19. HEPTAPLEURUM BITERNATUM, Clarke in Hook. fil. Flor. Br. Ind. 
I, 735. A shrub several feet high; the young shoots and the under 
surfaces of the leaves deciduously stellate-pubescent. Leaves digitately 
decompound or twice pinnate, with ternate leaflets at each node of the 
rachis; leaflets corinceous, narrowly-oblong, acuminate, entire, the 
base slightly narrowed and rounded ; length 2-35 in., breadth :5—75 in., 
petiolules ‘L in. long or less, that of the terminal leaflet *4 in.; both 
surfaces minutely reticnlate and shining, the upper glabrous, the lower 
with deciduous stellate pubescence. Panicle 8 in, long, but only abont 
15 in. Across; the branches little-divided, stellate-hairy ; bracts decidu- 
ous, pedicels *2 in. long. 

MALACCA; Maingay (Kew Distrib.) 684. 

Known only by Maingay’s fragmentary specimens 

20. HEPTAPLEURUM HETEROPHYLLUM, Seem. Rev. Hed, 40. A bush 
or small tree 8-12 feet high. Lower leaves large, ternately decompound 
24 in. across; common petiole 12-24 in. long; the npper leaves smaller 


and only twice digitate ; the leaflets in all Sto 5 on each petiolnle, thinly ` 


coriaceous, variable in shape, oblong-lanceolate to elliptic or broadly 
ovate, shortly acuminate, narrowed or rounded at the base; the edges 
entire, rarely with 1 or 2 teeth near the apex; both surfaces minutely 
reticulate and glabrous, the lower minutely dotted; length 2:5-7 or 


even 9 in., breadth 1-225 in.; petiolules of the lower lenflets *1—25 in., 


that of the terminal twice as long. Panicles with deciduons pale stellate 
pubescence, solitary or several together, 10-15 in. long, and only 1:5-2 
in. across; the branches horizontal, slender, each ending in an umbel 
of flowers on slender pedicels, the flowers bearing fertile pistils smaller 
than those with fertile stamens. Fruit narrowly oblong, boldly 5-ribbed, 
glabrous, 5-celled, nearly “25° in. long, claret-colonred when ripe 
Clarke in Hook. fil. Flor. Br. Ind. II, 731. Hedera heterophylla, Wall 
Cat. 4919; G. Don. Gen. Syst. HT, 394. Paratropin heterophylla Presl 
Epimel. Bot. 250; Miq. Flor. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. T, 761 

Prxaso; Wallich, Curtis 241, 2301 and possibly 1950. PERAK; 


— Scortechini 145, 664; King's Collector 718, 2688, 8640, 8769. 


91. Herrarcevees Corrisi, new species. A large shrub. Lower 
bipinnate, the upper trifoliolate; common petioles of both about 
em Ahinl 
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obovate, the apex shortly acuminate, the edges entire in the lower half 
but with a few unequal scanty coarse sharp teeth in the upper half; the 
base slightly narrowed, sometimes oblique; both surfaces quite glabrous, 
shining and finely reticulate when dry; length 3-6 in., breadth 155-25 
in.; petiolules unequal, the lateral *1 in. long or absent, the terminal 
:85—8 in. Panicle terminal, shorter than the leaf-petioles, with several 
rusty stellate-tomentose bracts '75 in. long at its base, 2-branched ; the 
branches narrow, sparsely covered with senrfy pubescence; the lateral 
branchlets about *75 in. long, slender, each bearing at its apex a crowded 
umbel of from 10-20 oblong flowers on pedicels "15—3 in. long. Fruit 
oblong, boldly 5-ribbed, crowned by the conical dise bearing 5 small 
rounded stigmas at its corners, 5-celled. 
PENANG; at Polo Bostong, 1950. 


I havo seen only two specimens (and they are both of the same gathering) of 
this very distinct species. 


4. Trevesta, Vis. 


Shrubs or small trees, prickly or unarmed, glabrous or stellate- 
hairy. Leaves palmifid or palmisect; petioles often united by a wing 
at their base; stipules united within the petiole, or obsolete. Flowers 
polygamous, large for the Order; umbels panicled; pedicels not jointed 
under the flower; bracts small or 0. Calyz-margin entire or toothed. 
Petals 8-12, valvate, somewhat thick, often cohering as a cap in the 
fertile flowers. Stamens equal in number to the petals. Ovary with as 
many cells as the petals; styles connate into a short column. Fruit 
ovoid, large for the Order. Seeds compressed; albumen uniform. 
Disrgim. Species about 10; natives of Eastern India, Malaya and 
Polynesia. | 

TREVESIA PALMATA, Vis. in Mem. Acad. Torino, Ser. 2, IV, 262, with 
fig. A small single-stemmed tree 10-25 feet high; young shoots ferru- 
ginous-gubescent and very priekly. Leaves corinceous, large (12-24 in. 
in diam.), rotund in general ontline, deeply palmatifid; or, in yonng 
shoots, palmatisect, widely cordate at the base, the lobes acuminate, their 
edges serrate or sometimes lobulate; glabrous when adult or with a few 
small rufous stellate hairs on the lower surface; the lobules contracted 
in the middle to a pseudo-petiolule (in var. cheirantha); petiole often 
prickly, 6 to 20 in, long. Panicles 12-30 in. long, the branches spreading, 
when young clothed with reddish-brown tomentum ; bracts oblong, 1 in. 
long, usually deciduons; pedicels 1-1:5 in. long. Flower-buds +12 in. 
in diam. Fruit ovoid-rotund, the ribs not prominent, crowned by 
the stout style, fleshy, 5 in. in diam. Seem. Rev. Hed 77; Kurz For. 
Flora Burma, I, 539; Clarke in Flor, Br. Ind. 11, 732; Borlage in Ann. 

J. m. 8 
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Jard. Bot. Buitenzorg VI, 108. Gastonia palanta, Roxb. Hort, Beng. 
33; Flor. Ind. 11, 407; Lindl. in Bot. Reg. t. 894. Gilibertia palata, 
DO. Prodr. IV, 256. Hedera ferruginea and H. palmata, Wall. Cat. 4909 
and 4910 (partly). Brassaiopsis confluens, Seem. Rev. Hed, 18 (as to the 
leaves). Aralia dubia, Spreng. Syst. Veg. IV, 2, p. 125. 

PERAK; Scortechini ; King's Collector 4435, 6715. 

Van. cheirantha, Clarke in Flor. Br. Ind. II, 732; laminew of the 
lobes cut away in the middle so as to expose the midrib aud form a 
pseudo-petiolule, Medera ? cheirantha,. Jack in Wall, Cat. 4925; Wall, 
Cat. 4910 in part. । 


Perak; Wray 2322; King's Collector 2308; Scortechini 344 


5. Denproranax, Decne and Planch. 


Unarmed glabrous trees or shrubs. Leaves simple, entire, ( palmate- 
ly 3-5-lobed on young shoots). Umbels solitary or in small panicles ; 
bracts small or none; pedicels not jointed under the flower. Limb 
of the calyx entire or 5-toothed. Petals 5, free, valvate, rather thick. 
Siamens 5. Styles united into a column at the base, free at the apex. 
Fruit globose or ellipsoid, succulent, distinctly or obscurely 5-ribbed. 
Seeds compressed; albumen uniform.  Disrium. about 12 species mostly 
tropical American ; one Japanese ; one Indo-Chinese. 

DENDROPANAX MAINGAYI, new species. A shrub; young branches with 
corky bark, pale-brown when dry, all parts except the umbels glabrous. 
Leaves alternate or sub-opposite, thinly coriaceous, oblong-ovate, oblong 
or Inuceolate, ncute; the base rounded, sometimes slightly narrowed; the 


edges entire and slightly recurved when dry; both surfaces glabrous, 
dull, the midrib prominent on the lower and sending off near its base two ` 


bold curving nerves running at some distance from the margin to the 
apex and, above the origin of these, 7-8 pairs of faint horizontal nerves; 
length 2-3:25 in. breadth 1-175 in., petioles varying from "25-15 in. 


in length. — Umbel simple, terminal, its pedicel *35—5 in. long; flowers 


8-12, oblong, pedivelled, :2 in. long, their pedicels *25- in. long. 
Oulyx  ceylindrie-campanulite, puberalous, its month with 5 sharp 
triangular teeth. Petals broadly lanceolate, acute, quite free. Fruit 
globular, succalent, glabrons, *3 in. in diam. D. parviflorum, Clarke in 
Hook. fil. Flor. Br. Ind. (uot of Bentham) 


MALACCA; Maingay (Kew Distrib.) 682; Grifith 2685-1. PERAK ; 
Scortechins 308 


This Dendropanaz, found in Malacca nnd Perak, does not ngree with specimens d 


in Hongkong. It appears to me to be à distinct 
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6. ARTHROPHYLLUM, Blume. s: 


Shrubs or small trees, unarmed. Leaves glabrous or sub-glabron 
the lower large and compoundly pinnate, the uppermost opposite aud 
simple, the intermediate 3-foliolate; leaflets ensily separable from the 
rachis; stipules forming a ligule within the petiole. Inflorescence a 
terminal compound umbel, the terminal umbellules peduncled ; bracts 
very small; pedicel not jointed under the flower. Calyx-feefh 5, small. 
Petals 5, vnlvate. Stamens 5. Ovary l-celled, l-ovuled; style short, 
simple. Fruit (in the Indian species) ovoid, not angular, Seed sub- 
globose; albumen ruminate. DisraEIB, Species 3, Malayan. 


The l-celled ovary is anomalous in this Order, and this genus was excladed 
from Araliaciæ by Seemann 


Lower leaves pinnately decomponnd e d. A. diversifolinm. 
Lower leaves simply pinnate, or nt most bipinnnte .. 2. A. pinnatum. 

l. ARTHNOPAYLLUM DIVERSIFOLIUM, Blume Bijdr. 879. A shrub or 
smnll tree, nll parts except the umbels glabrous. Lower leaves large, 
pinnately decompound, with pairs of opposite leaflets at the main 
divisions, the upper leaves smaller and simply pinnate, and the npper- 
most of all trifoliolate or simple; leaflets coriaceous, oblong or elliptic, 
acute, narrowed at the base, entire; length 1:5-3 in., breadth 125-225 
in.; petiolules :25—45 in. slender. Inflorescence n compound umbel; 
the peduncles of the ultimate umbels unequal, covered with warm brown 
deciduous stellate tomentum ; lengthening in fruit to “5-15 in.; pedicels 
“25 in. long; fruit ovoid-globose, not ridged, crowned by the conical 


- dise, glabrous. Clarke in Hook. fil. Flor. Br. Ind, IIl, 734; Miq. Flor. 


Ind. Bat. I, Pt. I, 767. A. javanicum, Blume Bijdr. 879; DC. Prodr. 
IV, 266; Kurz For. Flor. J, 540. A. ellipticum, Blume and DO. 1. c. 
A. Blumeanum, Zoll. & Mor. Verz. 41; Miq. L e. 1, 768. A. orali- 
folium, Jungh. & De Vriese in Miq. l. c. t. 14. Panaz polycarpum, Wall. 
Cat. 4980. P. Jackiunum, Wall. Cat. 4931. Medera Jackiana, G. Don 
Gen. Syst. III, 394. H.? ovata, Wall. Cat. 4911. JEupteron, sp. nov. 
Kurz Andam. Rep. Suppl. B 9. 

MALACCA; Griffith (Kew Distrib. 2675). Sixcarone; Anderson 45, 
185; Hullett 351, 393; Ridley, 5838. PENANG; Curtis 781. PERAK 
Wray 2012, 3063; King’s Collector and Scortechini, many numbers. 
ANDAMAN ISLANDS; Kurz. 

29. ÅRTHROPHYLLUM FINNATUM, Clarke in Hook. fil Flor, Br. Ind. 
Il, 734. A bush; all parts glabrous. Leaves pinnate, rarely bipinnate 
or simple; the pinnate ones 12-18 in. long and with 5-17 lenflets ; 
leaflets varying in size, coriaceous, lanceolate, caudate-acuminate, taper- 
ing to the base; the edges entire, glabrous; length 125-4 in., breadth 
4-1 in., petiolule absent or only 1 in. in length. Umbels with few 
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umbellules, their peduucles 1:5-2 in, long; pedicels glabrous or with 
rusty stellate decidnons pubescence: fruit sub-globose, shining, *15 in. 
in diam. Panas pinnatum, Lamk. Dict. Il, 715; DC. Prodr. IV, 254; 
Wall. Cat. 9057. P. secunda, Schultz Syst. VI, 215. Nothopanaz ? 
pinnatum, Miq. Flor. Ind. Bat. I, Pt. I, 766. 

PENANG; Wallich, Maingay (Kew Distrib.) 679. MALACCA; Main- 
gay O77; Grifith (Kew Distrib.) 2676 ; Ridley 3224. PERAK; Wray 
330, 1475; Scortechini 352. 


7. WARDENIA, new genus. 


A mininture tree with prickly stem, otherwise unarmed. Leaves 
corinceons, simple, on long terete petioles expanded at tlie base into 
a short sheath with 2 minute stipules on its inner surface.  Inflores- 
cence a terminal shortly-branched compound umbel. Flowers herma- 
phrodite. Calyx-tube narrowly campanulate, its limb with 5, small, 
sprending teeth. Petals 5, calyptrate, their edges slightly infolded, 
valvate below, slightly imbricate near the apex; the midribs prominent 
on the inner surface. Stamens 5, alternate with the petals; the fila- 
ments short, straight; the anthers versatile; the cells linear, quite 
separate from each other, each united by its middle to the tip of 
the filament. Disc large, fleshy, convex, covering the whole of the 
apex of the ovary, slightly 5-lobed. Styles united to form a short 
thick column without any distinct stigmatic enlargement; ovary l- 
celled, with 2 parallel pendulous ovules. Fruit 2-celled, by the form- 
ation of a dissepiment not present in the ovary, 2-seeded ; seeds com- 
pressed. A single species. 

This genus is allied to Arthrophyllum ; but its ovarios, although one-celled, have 
two pendulous ovules, The fruit, however, is two-celled, by the subsequent form- * 
ation of a dissepiment, aud is 2-seeded. The leaves moreover are all simple, The 
seeds of the few specimens which I have seen nre quite young and the nature of 
the albumen cannot bo made ont. I bave named the genus in honour of my friend 
Brigade-Surgeon Lt.-Colonel C. J. H, Warden, n distinguished pharmacologist aud 
one of the suthors of the Pharmacographía Indica. 

WARDENIA SIMPLEX, King. A shrub 6-8 in. high, deciduously 
rufous-pubescent towards the apex, prickly near the base. Leaves 
simple, elliptic, tapering gradually to the shortly acuminate apex, not 
narrowed to the slightly cordate base; both surfaces bearing minute 
scattered rusty stellate hairs; length 8-15 io., breadth 3°5-7 in., 
petiole 5-10 in. Flower buds 1 in. in diam., conical; pedicels -6—9 


i in. long, slender, rusty-pubescent, the umbels 10-20-flowered. Calyx 
| slightly rusty-pubescent. Petals glabrous. Fruit elliptie-globose, sub- 
à | glabrous, “2 in. long, crowned by the calyx and by the slender conic 
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Perak ; near Ulu Kerling, King's Collector in flower during March 
only once collected. 


B. HkrEkOrANAX, Seem. 


A small unarmed tree. Leaves glabrous or nearly so, very large, 
pinnately decompound, stipules not prominent. Panicles large, the 
branches bearing umbels, stellate-hairy ; bracts of umbels small, ovate, 
obtuse, persistent; pedicels not jointed to the flowers. Flowers polyga- 
mous, the female flowers most numerous in the terminal umbel. Calyz- 
limb minutely toothed, Petals 5, valvate. Stamens 5, filaments filiform, 
anthers ovate. Disk nearly flat; ovary 2-celled; styles 2, slender, free 
from the base, spreading, the stigmas sub-terminal. Fruit laterally 
compressed, coriaceous, almost didymous, 2-seeded. Seeds compressed, 
albumen ruminate. Species 1 or 2; Indo-Chinese. 

HETEROPANAX FRAGRANS, Seem. Rev. Hed. 73. A tree 40-60 feet 
high; all parts glabrous. Leaves large, the lower often 3 feet across, 
pinnately decompound, the pinnae with a pair of opposite leaflets at 
their forks; leaflets ovate or ovate-oblong, acute or acuminate; the 
base slightly oblique, not narrowed; variable in size (2:5-5 in. long, 
and 1:5-25 in. broad); petiolules of lateral leaflets *1—2 in. long, that 
of the terminal one '8-1 in. Panicles terminal, longer than the leaves; 
flowers small, whitish-tomentose, in small condensed  umbels, their 
pedicels under :25 in. long; fruit compressed, sub-reniform, sub- 
glabrous, slightly glaucous, “35 in. across. Brandis For. Flora 249 
Kurz For. Flora Burma, I, 541; Clarke in Hook. fil. Flor. Br. Ind. 11, 
734. Panas fragrans, Roxb. Hort. Beng. 21; Flor. Ind. H, 76; Wall. 
Cat. 4929; DC. Prodr. IV, 254 (excl. syn. of Don). 

ANDAMAN ISLANDS; King's Collector. Disrgip. Brit. India, Java, 
China, 


9. Berassaropsrs, Decne. & Planch. 


Large shrubs or trees, glubrous or tomentose, armed or not. Leaves 
digitate or palmate or angled ; stipules connate within the petiole, not 
prominent. Umbels in large compound panicles, young parts at least 
stellately tomentose; bracts not large, often persistent; pedicels rising 
from a dense cluster of persistent bracteoles, not jointed under the 
often polygamous flowers. Calyx 5-toothed. Petals 5, valvate. Slamens 
5. Ovary 2-celled; styles 2 united, long or short. Fruit broadly 
globose or turbinate, 2- or (by abortion) l-seeded. Seed not com- 
pressed; albumen ruminated. Disreis. Species 11; Northern Brit, . 
India to Javn. > 
BnASSAIOPSI8 PALMATA, Kurz in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. XXXIX 
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(1870) Pt. II, 77. A small sparingly prickly tree with simple stem 
shghtly branched near the top; young shoots covered with tawny or 
rusty scurfy tomentam. Leaves crowded at the ends of the stem and 
branches, large, 9-15 in. across, corinceous, rotund in general outline, 
cordate at the base; palmately lobed About half or more than half way 
down; the lobes 5-9, oblong, or sometimes sinunte towards the base, ncumi- 
nate, serrate; upper surface glabrous, lower sub-glabrous; the petiole 
10-20 in. long, without prickles, seurfy-tomentose when young, ultimately 
glabrous. Inflorescence rusty-tomentose, terminal, panicled, the ultimate 
branches bearing many-flowered bracteolate umbels; flowers ‘15 in 
across, their pedicels ‘5—7 in. long; rim of calyx uarrow, irregularly 
toothed. Fruit broadly elliptic or turbiuate, terete, “3 in, long, ns large 
as n pen, crowned by the slender column of connate styles; cocci 1 or 2 
with chartaceous pericarp, l-«eeded. Kurz For, Flor. Burma I, 537; 
Clarke in Hook. fil. Flor. Br, Iud. IT, 735. Panax palmatum, Roxb 
Hort. Beng. 21; Flor. Ind. II, 74. Hedera polycantha, Wall. Pl. Aa. Rar. 
11, t. 190; Cat. 4907 B 

This species is closely allied to B. Hainla, Seem., from which it 
differs chiefly in having leaves with deeper narrower more serrate 
lobes, and also in having rusty instead of pale tomentum on the 
young shoots and inflorescence. Thetwo are in my opinion rather too 
closely allied to be kept distinct as species. In his distribution, Wallich 
issued both under the name Medera polycantha and the number 4907 

Pruak; Scortechini 17, 146; Ridley 3018; King's Qollector 2598. 
Disrmig. Brit. India, along the base of the Himalaya; Assam and 
Burma, 

Var. andamanica, lubes of leaves obovate-oblong, the edges almost 
entire; inflorescence a narrow panicle nearly as long as the leaves. 
Araliopsis andamanica, Kurz in Andaman Report, App. B, 9. 

ANDAMAN ISLANDS; Kurz, King's Collectors. 


10. Hevrrorsis, C. B. Clarke 


A glabrous unarmed tree. Leaves 1-3-foliolate ; leaflets lanceolate 
dentienlate or nearly entire; base of petiole much dilated; stipules 
inconspicuous. Umbels panicled; bracts and bracteoles deciduous , 
pedicels jointed close under the flowers. Calyx margined, somewhat 
prominently 5-toothed. Petals 5, valvate. Stamens 5 Ovary 5-celléd 
styles connate. Fruit berried, large, sub-globose, crowned by the stout 
persistent style. Seeds 5-4; albumen ruminated. 

Hepvexorsts Maiscavi, Clarke in Hook. fil. Flor, Br. India, IT, 739 


"Leaflets of the compound leaves membranous, ovate-lanceolate, acumi- 


nate, narrowed at the base, nerves faint, length 3-5 in., breadth 1:5-2 _ 
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in., petiolules *1—2 in. Simple leaves ns long as 8:5 in. and about 4 in. 
broad; petiole 1—2 inches. Jnjlorescence a panicle of umbels with 
prberulons peduncles 1 in. or more long. Calyx-tube sub-globular, 
puberulous. Petals ovate-lanceolate, spreading, ‘15 in. long. Fruit (un- 
ripe) more than "> in. long, including the conical disc and persistent 
style, 

Manacca ; Maingay (Kew Distrib.) 683 


This plant has not been collected since Mainguy's time, nnd it is known only 
from his fragmentary specimens. 


ll. Tortoanruvs, H. f. & T 


A large glabrous shrub, at first erect but afterwards a lofty 
climber, eaves digitate; leaflets glabrous, leathery, entire; stipules. 
connate within the petiole. Jnflorescence a compound umbel or small 
panicle ; pedicels thick, not jointed under the flowers. Calyx-margin 
obsolete. Petals closely connate, falling off ina cap. Stamens very many, 
in two or several series. Ovarian cella and stigmas very numerons; 
the latter sessile, radiating, crowded bat not connate. Fruit globose 
depressed, succulent 

'l'vmipawTHUS CALYPTRATUS, Hook. fil. and Thoms. in Bot. Mag. t. 
4908, Leaflets 7-9, oblong or oblong-obovate, acute or blunt, 4-7 in. 
long, and 1°75-3°5 in. broad, the petiolules 1-2 in.; the common 
petiole 6-15 in. Inflorescence ninbellate, 3—4-branched; the branches 
stout, short and with large coriaceous bracts at their bases; the 
ultimate umbels with 3-7 pedicellute flowers nearly 1 in. across; calyx- 
tube glabrous, thickly corinceous. Stamens 50-70, crowded. Fruit 
sub-globose, succulent, 125-15 im. in dinm. when ripe. Seem, Rev. 
Hed, 6; Clarke in Hook. fil, Flor. Br. Ind. 11, 740 

Perak; on Gunong Ulu Sungei, elevat. 4500 feet; Wray 1594. 
Disrur, Burma; Khasia Hills and probably Java. 

Mr. Wrny's specimens were collected at an elevation. much higher than this 
species evor ascends to in British India, They have smaller leaves with blunt 
leaflets, but are otherwise indistinguishable from the British Indian plant, 
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Note on the Seasonal change of Plumage in the males of the Purple 
Honeysucker ( Arachnechthra nsiatica) and of an analogous American 
bird (Coereba cyanea).— By F. Finx, B.A., F.Z.S., Deputy Super- 
intendent, Indian Museum, 


[Received and Read January 4th, 1898.] 


Dr. Jerdon in his “ Birds of India” (Vol I, p. 370) and Captain 
Shelley, in his Monograph of the Cinnyridae, agree in assigning to the 
male of our common Purple Honeysucker ( Arachnecthra asiatica) besides 
its characteristic dress, a plumage much resembling that of the female, 
but marked with a broad purple streak down the ventral surface. 
De H. Gadow, however, in the British Museum Catalogue volume 
(IX, p. 58), dealing with these birds, ignores this change of plumage; 
and Mr. Oates, in his “ Birds of British Burmah" (Vol. I, p. 322), 
states that the change does not take place in that country, “for fall- 
plumaged males may be obtained all the year round." He believes also 
that the young males of this species nre clothed in female plumage all 
through their first winter, aud thinks that the abundance of such has 
probably given rise to the belief in a change of plumage. 

With all due deference to the opinion of so excellent an ornithologist 
as Mr. Oates, however, I venture to suggest that he is wrong, and that 
the authors previously cited are right, with respect to this change of 
plumage, at any rate in Indian examples. 

In the first place, the presence of full-plumaged birds all the year 
round is of very little weight in disproving this change. Marked in- 
dividual variations occur in the period of change of plumage by birds 
which possess more than one dress, and specimens of such species may 
be found in more or less full-plumage and undress at the sume date, 
as I have myself seen in Ducks and Dabchicks. 

This consideration disposes, I think, of Mr. Oates’ first argument, 
but I have botter evidence to bring forward. 

Abont the middle of July last year (1897) in view of my approaching 
visit to England on leave, I procured a number of Honeysuckers in 
the hope of being able to take some alive to the London Zoological 
Gardens, where such birds have never previously been exhibited. All 
the birds I kept, with one exception, were Arachnecthra zeylonica, but 
I had, and brought home safely, one male specimen of the species I am 
now considering. - f | 

This bird, when I got it, was in heavy moult, and mostly purple 
in colour, but. to my 
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assuming full-plamage) it gradually lost this hue, and by the time I 


great surprise (I had taken it fora young male 
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started for England, in the first week in August, it was in the non- 

breeding dress, brown above and yellow below, with the mediau purple 

streak, but still retaining the orange axillary tufta, 

This specimen, unfortunately, only survived its advent at the 
Zoological Gardens for about a fortnight® and I do not know whether 
it was preserved; if it was, it wns probably put in spirit, ns the moult 
had never been properly completed, and so the plamage was in bad 
order. 16 had, however, lived long enough to show that the change 
above referred to does really take place; for that captivity could have 
so affected the bird as to change the colour of the actually growing 
feathers, I am not inclined to admit, and I therefore conclude that the 
accounts which give this bird a change of plumage are quite correct, 

I While on this subject, it seemed to me that I might draw the atten- 
tion of ornithologists to n similar change, apparently hitherto unrecord- 
ed, in a bird which, though not believed to be allied to our Sanbirds, 
and inhabiting the New World, nevertheless in form and habits presents 
at least an analogical resemblance to these. I allude to the Y ellow- 
winged Blue Sugar-bird (Coereba cyanea) of which several specimens 
have been exhibited in the London Zoological Society's Gardens. 

During my previous acquaintance with the species there, I had 
been struck by the change of plnamnge that the male nppeared to under- 
go, and when in England last September, I found the Society's sinzle 
specimen, a male which had been acquired as long ago as 1890, actually 
passing into the full violet plumage from the undress stage, which had 

is. been olive-green above, and yellowish below, much resembling the 

' coloration of the female. The tail was black, and the wings yellow and 
black, and the legs pink-red, as in the male in full plumage. In fact, 


* T ascribo my small measure of success with living Sunbirds to the fact that 

1 fod them too much on “ slops” —— saweetoned milk or milk-sop. In addition to some 

such food given nt firat it would, I think, be well to supply crumbled yolk of hord- 

boiled egg mixed with powdered sugar, and to keep them ns much on this ns possi- 

blo, with fruit also. None of the Arachnecthra zeylonica I had survived tho voyage 

but one, nnd this died in the train en route from Plemonth to London, I enw this 

bird bullying the A. asiatica ono occasion at least, and I had previously noticed that 

the latter bird appeared somewhat to fear its companions. When all were together 

in n big cage in Calcutta it kopt almost entirely to one twig in the branol pat in this 

` cage, and was in general loss active in its movements than A. zeylonica, thoagh it 
* soomed less sensitive to cold on the voyago. None of the male A. zeylonica, some 
of which were monlting, showed any sign of changing their bright plumage for 

n dullor ono, as suggested by Captain Shelley in his account of tho species in tho 
Monograph above quoted. Noither did thoy molest coach other, while l remember 
having had to separate two malo specimens of A. asiatica which I had previously 


kept, because one was getting ४० badly bulliod by the other, ss 
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the bird presented much the same appearance as a skin (21280 in 
Register, exhibited on this occasion) in the Museum collection, except 
tbat there were many more violet feathers visible. 

The keepers I consulted bore me out as to the regular occurrence 
of the change of plumage in the male of this species; and one was of 
the opinion that the quills and tail changed also; but this I do not 
recollect seeing myself. Unfortunately this bird also soon after died, 
and was not preserved. 

The existence of this change of colouration in the male of a Coereba 
is interesting as tending to confirm the views of those naturalists ( Dr. 
Sclater and Messrs. Baird, Brewer and Ridgway), who place the 
Coerebidae in close connection with the Tanagers, in which group the 
male of Piranga rubra exhibits a similar seasonal alteration of plumage. 





Note on the Long-Snouted Whip-Snake (Dryophis mycterizans).— F. 
FINN, B.A., F.Z.S., Deputy Superintendent, Indian Museum. 


(Received and Read, January Sth, 1898.] 


A common belief in India accredits the Whip-Snake with the 
propensity for deliberately striking at the eye. As this trait is not 
alluded to by either Dr. Giinther or Dr. Boulenger in their accounts 
of the Indian Reptilia, I venture here to bring forward an instance 
which shows that the notion above noticed is really correct. 

On December lst, 1897, a bird-catcher, with whom I had pre- 
viously had dealings, brought to my quarters two specimens of the 
Long-Snouted Whip-Snake (Dryophis mycterizans) for sale. Knowing 
them to be harmless, and the vendor having no fear of them, I took 
both in my hands and went to show them to a friend who was in an 
adjoining room; the larger one* haying meanwhile struck at my hand, 
without breaking the skin. As I was exhibiting the snakes, 1 was 
rather unpleasantly surprised by finding this large specimen suddenly 
dart at my eye, and inflict a bite on it, which, ns I had instinctively 
closed the threatened organ, only resulted in some small punctures on 
the eyelids, which were just sufficient to draw a little blood. The posi- 
tion of these, two on the upper, and one on the lower eyelid, sufficiently 
shows, I think, the deliberateness of the reptile's aim. Of course I 
suffered no inconvenience from the bite, although on rubbing my eye 


* This stuffed skin of this specimen was exhibited, together with n aketeh of 


the bitten eye made by the Museum artist, to show the position of the Looth-marks. 
F. F. 
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a few hours afterwards, I removed a tooth rather over gy inch long 
from the puncture in the lower eyelid. This, however, after being 
examined under the microscope by Dr. Alcock and myself, proved not 
to be a grooved one, so that this little experience throws no light on the 
possible effects of Dryophis fangs on the buman subject; I think, 
however, that it may be fairly allowed, in connection with the belicf above 
mentioned, to upset the reputation for gentleness which Dr. Boulenger 
awards to the species.* I may say that I was not holding the snake 
roughly or maltreating it in any way, and that when confined afterwards 
in a glass case it repeatedly struck at anyone who came near, seeming 
to aim particularly at the face, though it soon recognized, apparently, 
the futility of attacking glass. 

This intelligence in attack was again shown subsequently, when, 
having transferred the snake to a large cage of wire gauze, I endeavour- 
ed to make it attack a Gecko. This it would not do even when the 
lizard was thrown absolutely in its face, darting open-mouthed at me 
instead. It similarly refused to bite a handkerchief with which I 
teased it, though I have shcceeded in getting Dendrophis pictus (a 
black Andaman variety) to do this. 





Materials for a Carcinological Fauna of India. No.3. The Brachyura 
Cyclometopa. Part I. The Family Xanthidw.—By A. ALcock, M.B., 
C.M.Z.S., Superintendent of the Indian Museum. 


[Received 20th March. Read Gth April, 1598.7 


The family Xanthidae, as here defined, includes the Cancrida: ( with- 
out Cancer and Pirimela) and the Eriphiid:w (without Oethra) of Dann's 
aystem. | 

It is a family which, as most anthors have remarked, it is almost 
impossible to divide into groups that shall be at once natural and 
sharply defined, owing to the numerous intergradations of form that 
exist. 

The Indian species of this family, so far as I have been able to 
discover, number 153, of which all but the following 14 are represented 
in the Indian Museum :— 

Qarpilodes venosus Edw., Carpilodes margaritatus A. M. Edw., 
Lachnopodus rodyerst Stimpson, Lophactwa fissa Henderson, Lophozozymus 


* I hope this will not be taken as captious criticism of Dr. Boulenger's work, 
for which I entertain the sincorest admiration, especially since I know that gontlo- 
man to be in the habit of stadying reptiles in life when opportunity offers. 

F. F. 
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cristatus A. M. Edw., Hypocoelus rugosus Henderson, Cycloranthus lineatus 
A. M. Edw., Halimede thurstoni Henderson, Cymo tuberculatus Ortmann, 
Pilumnus labyrinthicus Miers, Actumnus verrucosus Henderson, Actumnus 
nudus A. M. Edw., Heteropanope eucratoides Stimpson, KEwurycarcinus 
maculatus A. M. Edw. 

The new species described in this paper have almost all been 
obtained by the '' Investigator" and will be figured in the Illustrations 
of the Zoology of the Investigator for the year 1899, the original drawings 
for which are now in course of preparation, 


Tribe CYCLOMETOPA, 


Cyclométopes Milno Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. I. 264, 363 ( part.) 

Cancroiden, Dann, U. 8, Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 142 ( part.) 

C yclométopes, A. Milno Edwards, Ann. Sci. Nat., Zool., (4) XIV. 1860, p. 183. 

Cyclometopa or Cancroidea, Miors, Challenger Brachyura, p. 106 (part.) 

Cancroidea Portuninea and Cancroidea Cyclometopa (part.) Ortmann, Zool. 
Jalirb., Syst., VII. 1893-94, pp. 65 and 411. 


Carapace, almost without exception, broader than long, the antero- 
lateral borders generally arched, sometimes very strongly so, the postero- 
lateral borders generally convergent, sometimes very strongly so; the 
front broadish or broad, horizontal or obliquely deflexed, not rostrate. 

Buccal cavern square-cut, commonly broader than long: the palp 
of the external maxillipeds articulating at or near the antero-internal 
angle of the merus. . 

Epistome transverse, short fore nnd aft. 

The antennules generally fold nearly transversely. 

The abdomen of the male occupies all the space between the last 
pair of legs. 

Branchiw nine pairs; their efferent channels opening on either side 
of the palate. 

The genital ducts of the male open at the bases of the last pair of 


legs. 


The Cyclométopes of Milne Edwards includes the genus Gthra 
which, following Miers, has been relegated to the Oxyrhyncha in this 
series of papers, and excludes the Telphusidm, which by all subsequent 
writers have been regarded as true Cyclometopes. 

The Caucroidea of Dana iucludes the genus Acanthocyclus. My 
only knowledge of this genus is derived from drawings and descriptions, 
which do not as yet satisfy me that Acanthocyclus is more nearly related 
to the Cyclometopes than to other groups. 

= The Cyclometopa of Miers includes not only Acanthocyclus, but, 
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following Claus, the Corystoidea. Now undoubtedly several of the 
forms included under the Corystoidea have very close relations with 
Cancer and Pirimela ; and if Cancer and Pirimela nre regarded as Ly pical 
Catametopes then such (Corystoid) forms as Atelecyclus and Hypopel- 
tarium may also be classed as Cyclometopes, 

In this preliminary paper I prefer not to take Cancer as an ideal 
Cyclometope, and to leave the Corystoidea for future consideration. 

The Oyelometopa of Ortmann includes the family Parthenopidm, 
which in this series of papers has, iu accordance with the views of 
other authors, been considered with the Ozyrhyncha ; and also the 
Corystoid genera Atelecyclus and Hypopeltarium, the Cancrine affinities 

+ of which have been admitted, I cannot, however, think that the 
removal of the Parthenopidw from their long approved position, as 
Oxyrhynchs showing a connexion between that type and the Cancrine 
type, serves any useful purpose 

For the purposes of this paper the Cyclometopa are divided into 
the following families :— 

I. Caucride, in which the fold of the antennnles is longitudinal 
or obliquely longitudinal, and the anterior boundary of the buccal 
cavern is somewhat indefinite, being more or less overlapped by the 
external maxillipeds 

Of this family, of which Cancer and Pirimela are types, no repre- 
sentative is known in the Indian Seas, 

II. Xanthidw, in which the fold of the antennules is transverse 
or obliquely transverse, and the anterior boundary of the buccal 

x cavern is raised and sharply defined, so that the external maxillipeds 
commonly shut close against it unless they fall short of it 

ILI,  Portunide, in which the fifth pair of legs is peculiarly modified 

- for swimming and usually has the propodite and dactylus singularly 
broad thin and paddle-like. 

IV. "elphusida, in which the form is Grapsoid, the branchial 
regions being much dilated. "The members of this family inhabit fresh 


water and, sometimes, damp jungle 
The present paper refers to the family Xanthidw. 


Family XANTHIDJE 
Canceriens arqués ot quadrilatéres Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. I. 369 
Cancridw (exc. Cancrinw et ?Polydectina) and Eriphidz (exc. Oethrinz) Dana, 


U.S. Expl. Exp., Crust., pt. I. pp. 147, 228 

Canceriens (exc. Oethra, Cancérides ot Pirimélides) A. Milne Edwards, Nour. 
Archiv. du Mus. I. 1803, pp. 177-182 

Cancridæ (exc. Cancer), Miers, Challongor Brachyura, p. 106. 

Xanthini (exc. Thiide), Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb, Syst. VII. 1893-94, p, 412, 


ST p. * 4 
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Carapace transversely oval op transversely hexagonal or subquad- 
rate or (rarely) sabcireulnr, but almost always broader than long. 
Front broadish or very broad, never in the form of a rostrum. Tho 
fold of the antennules is transverse or obliquely transverse. Antennary 
flagella short or slender, Anterior margin of buccal cavern very well 
defined, not overlapped by the external maxillipeds. Legs gressorinl. 


The Noenthide may be divided, according to the character of the 
palate omphasized by Dana, into two sections, as follows :— 


I. Hyperomerista, in which the efferent branchial channel on either. » 
side is defined by a ridge on either side of the palate,—the ridge extend- 
ing right up to the anterior border of the buccal cavern. | 


IL  Hyperolissa, in which ridges defining the efferent branchial 
channels are either altogether absent or are present on the posterior 
part of the palate only. 

I do not think that these sections, depending on a single variable 
character, should be considered as families, or even as subfamilies. 


The section Hyperolissa, which corresponds to Dana's family 
Cancridm, minus Cancer and Pirimela and Polydectus, is here subdivided 
into 3 subfamilies, hereafter characterized, namely, Xanthinw, Actainsg, 
and CAlorodinm. 

The section Hyperomerista, which corresponds to Dana's family 
Eriphiidm, minus Oethrs, is here subdivided into 4 subfamilies, hereafter 
characterized, namely, Menippinm, Osiinm, Pilumnins and Eriphiinar 

The genus Platypilumnus, Wood-Mason MS., Alcock, Ann. Mag. 

Nat. Hist. May 1594, p. 401, and Illustrations of the Zoology of the 
Investigator, Crustacea pl xiv. fig. 6, probably belongs to this family 

and to the section Hyperolisea, and is probably related most nearly to 
Galene; but as I have only n single female specimen to go by its exact 
position must remain undecided. 


The following artificial key is meant to serve for the discrimination 
of the ludian genera of this family :— 
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SECTION L — Hyperolissa. 


Xanihidæ in which the efferent branchial channels are not defined 
by a complete ridge on either side of the palate. 


Subfamily I. XANTHINE. 


Carapace usually much broader than long, usually transversely oval, 
sometimes transversely hexagonal. The front is contained from 3} to 54 
times in the greatest breadth of the carapace. 

Alliance I. CARPILIOIDA. Carapace broad, transversely oval, the 
antero-lateral border either entire, or divided into a few broad, shallow, 
rounded lobes. Legs sub-cylindrical, Abdomen of the male with the 
3rd and 4th, or usually the 3rd, 4th and 5th segments fused together. 

Alliance II. ZozYMOIDA. Carapace broad, transversely oval, the 
antero-lateral border in the form of a sharp crest which may be either 
thin and entire (fissured only) or ont into 4 large teeth. Legs with at 
least the upper border of the merus carpus and propodus sharply 
cristiform. Abdomen of tho male with the 3rd, 4th aud 5th somites 
fused. . 

Alliance III. EcxaANTHOIDA. Carapace broad, tranversely oval, 
very profusely areolated in high relief ; the antero-lateral borders are 
continued below the orbits to ihe outer angle of the buccal cavern. 
The basal antennal joint has its outer angle prolonged and impacted in 
the orbital hiatus, and the antennary flagellum, which is hardly visible 
without a lens, arises within the orbit. Theo abdomen of the male has 
the 3rd, 4th and Sth somites fused. 

Alliance IV. XANTHOIDA. Front almost always prominent, square- 
cut (notched or fissured in the middle line) and sublaminar, and almost 
always separated from either supra-orbital margin by a deepish notch. 
Carapace broad (except Medaus and Etisodes), usually transversely oval, 
but sometimes more hexagonal; the antero-lateral border usually cut 
into sharp teeth, Male abdomen with segments 3-5 fused. 

Alliance V. HALIMEDOIDA. Front prominent and square-cut. 
Carapace pentagonal, moderately broad. Abdomen of the male with 
all 7 segments distinct, the last segment being more than twice as long 
as any of the others. 

Alliance VI. GALENOIDA. Carapace broad, pentagonal approach. 
ing the quadrilateral, the antero-lateral border hardly longer than the 
postero-lateral. The basal antennal joint does not nearly reach the 
front. The abdomen of the male has all 7 segments distinct. The sole 
type, Galena, is so singular that it might be separated as a distinct 
subfamily. 
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Subfamily I. ACTAEINAE. 


Carapace usually much broader than long and usually very pro- 
fusely and profoundly lobulated; the antero-lateral border is either 
divided into 4 blunt lobes, or crenated. The front is about a third the 
greatest breadth of the carapace, sometimes a little more, sometimes a 
little less, and is divided into two rather prominent usually round- 
pointed lobes. 


Subfamily IJI. CHLORODINAJE. 


Carapace hexagonal or transversely oval, or subcirenlar (Cymo) or 
approaching the subcircular (Cyelodíus). Front from a third to half 
the greatest breadth of the carapace—much broader than in the preced- 
ing subfamilies, 

Alliance I. XANTHODEOIDA. Carapace transversely oval, front a 
third or little less than a third the greatest breadth of the carapace, 
fingers not hollowed at tip. 

Alliance II. CHLORODIOIDA. Carapsce transversely oval, front 
nearer half than a third the greatest breadth of the carapace, fingers 
hollowed at tip. 

Alliance HI. Cyrmorpa. Carapace subcirenlar, fiat; front abont 
half the greatest breadth of the carapace: chelipeds remarkably un- 
equal. 


Subfamily I, XANTHINE. 
Alliance I. Carpilioida. 


Carpilins. Liomera, Liagore. 
Carpilodes. Lioxantho. 
Lachnopodus. 


Carpinivs, Leach, Desmarest, A. M. Edw. 

Carpilius, Leach, Desmareat Consid. Gen. Crust. p. 104 (footnote). 

Carpilius, Rüppell, 24 Krabben roth. Meer. p. 13 (part). 

Carpilius, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. I, 380. 

Carpilius, De Haan, Faun. Japon. Crust. p. 16. 

Carpilius, Dana, U. 8. Expl. Exp. Crust. T. p. 159, | 

Carpilius, A. MILNE EDWARDS. ANN, Scr. Nar. Zoon. (ive) XVIII. 1862, p. 46, 
and Novy. Agcurv. pv Mous, I. 1865, p. 212, and Miss. Sci. Mex., Crust. p. 238, 

Carpilius, Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 110. 

Carapace broad, very convex in both directions, smooth (except for 
some coarse pitting inside the frontal and antero-lateral border), with no 
indication of regions; its antero-lateral borders strongly-arched, thick, 
entire, smooth! y-moulded ; its postero-lateral borders strongly-conver- 
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gent, straight, with a prominent tubercle at the angle of junction with 
the antero-lateral. 

Front moderately broad, (less than a third the greatest width of 
carapace) deflexed, 3-lobed, the middle lobe prominent and bilobulate, 
the edges of all thickened. 

Orbital margins entire, the upper margin thickened aud forming 
a well-marked blunt tooth at its junction with the antero-lateral margin. 
Eyes on short thick stalks. 


Antennules folding obliquely, almost transversely : inter-antennu- 
lary septam broad. 

Basal joint of antenne long, flat, running up into an oblique cleft 
between the margin of the front and the infra-orbital plate; the 
antennary flagellum very small, less than half the diameter of the orbit 
and lodged in the said cleft. 

Merus of the external maxillipeds with its anterior border very 
oblique. 

Chelipeds massive, smooth, unequal in both sexes; the fingers 
bluntly pointed, those of the larger cheliped with a single pair of 
molariform teeth, those of the smaller cheliped with a blunt cutting- 
edge. 

Legs smooth, sub-cylindrical. 

Abdomen of male six-jointed —the 3rd and 4th somites fused with 
obliteration of sutures, the 5th somite also immovably adherent to the 


Ath. Large crabs. 


Key to the Indian species of Carpilius. 


1. Carapace with definitely disposed large red blots + CO. maculatus. 
2. Carapace irregularly marbled with red — os C. convenus. 


l. Carpilius maculatus, ( Linn.) 


Cancer ruber, Rumph, Amboinscho Rariteitkamer, p. 18, pl. x. fig. 1. 
Cancer sazatile, Seba, Thesaurus, III. 47, pl. xix. fig. 12. 

"Cancer maculatus, Linn. Syst. Nat. (xii.) p. 1042: Fabricius, Ent, Syst. II. 447, 
and Suppl. p. 338 : Herbat, Krabben, I. ii. 135, pl. vi. fig. 41, and 1. ii. 263, pl. xxi. 
fig. 118, and III. iv. 8, pl. Ix. fig. 2: Desmarest, Consid. Gon, Crust. p. 104. 

Carpilius maculatus, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. I, 382, and in Cuvier 
Regno Animal, Crust. pl. xi. fig. 2: De Haan, Faun. Japon., Crust. p., 7 (namo only): 
Dana, U. 8. Expl. Exp., Crust. pt. I. p. 160: Stimpson, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad. 
1858, p. 32: Alph. Milne Edwards, in Maillard's l'ile Réunion, Annexe F, p. 3, and 
Nouv, Archiv. du Mus. 1. 1865, p. 214 and IX. 1573, p. 175: Heller, Reise Novara, 
Crust. p.@: Hoss, Archiv. fur Naturges. XXXI. i. 1865, pp. 183 and 171: Hoffmann, 
in Pollen and Van Dam, Faun. Madagase., Crast. p. 3; Richters in Mobius Meoresf. 
Maaurit. p. 145: F. Muller, Verh. Ges, Basel, VIII, 1886, p. 473: Miers, Challenger 
Bracbyura, p. lll: de Man, Archiv. f. Naturges. LIII. 1887, i. p. 231, and Zool. 
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Jahrbuch., Syst. VIII. 1895, p. 495: Cano, Boll. Soc. Nat. Napol. HI, 1859, p. 189: 
J. R. Henderson, Trans, Linn. Soc. Zool. (2) V. 1893, p. 353: Ortmann, Zool 
Juahrbuch., Syst. VIT. 1894, p. 469, 


Front obliquely deflexed, the median lobe very decidedly bilobulate 
and separated from the lateral lobes on either side by a deep notch. 

Carapace with not less than eleven large roundish dark-red blots 
(which seem never to competely fade even in very old Museum speci- 
mens) disposed as follows :—two on either side immediately behind the 
eye, the smaller and anterior one of these involving the orbital margin ; 
three in a transverse curve across the middle of the carapace; four in 
another transverse line just in front of the posterior mnrgin. 

Eight specimens, from the Andamans, Nicobars, and Palk Straits, 


2. Carpilius convexus, (Forskal) Rüppell. 


Cancer convezus, Forskal, Descr. Anim. p. 88, 

Cancer adspersus, Herbst, Krabben, I. ii. 264, pl. xxi. fig. 1. 

Cancer marmarinus, Herbst, Krabben, III, iv. 7, pl. Ix. fig. 1. 

Carpilius converus, Ruppell, 24 Krabben roth. Meer. p. 13, pl. iii. fig, 2 
and pl vi. fig. 6: Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. L 382, pl. xvi. figs. 9, 
10: DeHaan, Fann. Japon. Crust. p.17 (name only): Dana, U. 8. Expl. Exp. Crust. 
pt. I. p. 159, pl. vii. fig. 5: Stimpson, Proc, Acad. Nat. Sci, Philad, 1858, p. 32: 
Heller, SB. Ak. Wien XLIII, 1861, p. 319: Alph. Milne Edwards in Maillard'a l'ilo 
Réanion Annexe F. p. 3, and Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. I. 1865, p. 216, and IX. 1873, p. 
176: Hilgendorf in v. d. Decken's Reisen in Oat-Afrika II. i. p. 73: Hoffmann in 
Pollen and Van Dam, Faun. Madagasc., Crnust. p. 3: Miers, P. Z. S. 1877, p. 133, 
and Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (5) II. 1878, p. 407: Richters in Móbius Meoeresfauna 
Manrit. p. 145: E. Nauck, Zeitschr. Wiss, Zool, xxxiv. 1880, p. 56 (gastric teeth) : 
Haswell, Cat. Austr. Crast. p. 41: F. Mullor, Verh. Ges. Basel VIII. 1886, p. 473: 
de Man, Archiv. f. Naturges. liii. 1887, i, 232, and Zool. Jahrb, Syst. VIII. 1895, p. 
496: Ortmann Zool Jahrbuch., Syst. cto., VIL, 1894, p. 469, and in Semon’s Zool. 
Forschunger. (Jena. Denkschr. VIII.) Crust, p. Gl: Zehntner, Rev. Suisse Zool. II. 
1894, p. 143. 

Carpilius lividus, Gibbes, Proc. Amer. Asa. 111. 1850, p. 174, is according to A. 
Milne Edwards, vide Nouv. Archiv. du Mus, I. 1865, p. 217, the young of Carpilius 
convezus. Miers also, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (v) IL. 1878, p. 407, considers C. lividus 
to be a synonym of Carpilius convezus. J 


Front vertically deflexed, the prominent median lobe is not de- 
cidedly bilobulate—in fact, it is sometimes bnt obscurely emnrgiunte at 
tip—and is separated on either side from the lateral lobes by only a 

shall ow excavation. i An | — 

Carapace irregularly marbled with dark red, which in old spirit 
specimens sometimes fades entirely. 

— Seven specimens from the Andamans and Nicobars, 

^ Cac hoc petalis ` > 2 
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CARPILODES, Dana, A, Milne Edwards 

Carpilodes, Dann, Silliman’s Amer, Journ. Sci. and Arts, (2) XIL 1851, p. 126, and 
Proc. Acad. Nat, Sci. Philad. VI, 1852, p. 77, and U. 8, Expl. Exp Crast. pt. L. p. 192. 

Carpilodes, Alph. Milne Edwards, Nouv, Archiv. da Mus. I. 1865 p. 224 (et 
synon 
ç mide pct Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 133. 

Carpilozanthus, Alph. Milne Edwards in Maillard's l'ile Réunion, Annexe F, 
p. 3. (A. M. E.) 

Carapace very broad, convex in both directions, with the regions 
generally well demarcated and —especially in the anterior half —sub- ` 
divided into lobular areolm; its antero-lateral borders usually sub- 
divided into four broad, shallow, rounded lobes; its postero-lateral 
borders straight, or a little concave, and strongly convergent. 

Front broad (about a third the greatest breadth of the carapace) 
obliquely deflexed, grooved and slightly notched in the middle line, but 
not distinctly bilobed. 

Orbits small, with entire margins, but usually with the three suture 
lines near the outer angle more or less distinct: eye-stalks short and thick. 

Antennules folding obliqaely, almost transversely. Basal antennal 
joint ruuning up between the front and the lower orbital plate much as in 
Carpilius ; the flagellum rather longer than the major diameter of the orbit. 

Anterior edge of merus of external maxillipeds almost transverse. 

Chelipeds equal or subequal in both sexes: fingers pointed, but 
distinctly grooved or hollowed near the tips. 

Abdomen of the male five-jointed, the 3rd-5th somites fused. 

Small crabs, easily recognizable by their short broad convex 
carapace, with its antero-lateral margins in the form of four broad 
shallow rounded lobes, its postero-lateral margius strongly convergent, 
and the broad deflexed rather prominent and convex front. 


Key to the Indian species of Carpilodes. 


I. Surface of carapace quite smooth to tho naked eye 
i, Upper border of meropodites of legs crest-like + O. lophopus. 
ii. Upper border of meropodites of legs not crest-like ;— 
1. Posterior part of carapace not lobnlated :— 
a. Gastric region subdivided into &hreo 


lobules only  ... ४74 we C. tristis. 
b. Gastric region subdivided into five 
lobules :— 
a, Outer surface of wrist and 
hand smooth sie .. C. venosus. 
B. Outer surface of wrist nodular, 
of hand granular... TT C. stimpsoni. 


wd The whole of the carapace divided into a 
network of lobnles by fine lines . CO. pediger. 
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II. Part or all of the surface of the carapace covered with 
vesionlons granules plainly visible to the naked eye :— 
i, Posterior part of the carapace not lobulated :— 
1. The whole of the carapace covered with 
granules C. rugatus. 
2. Only the antero-Interal part of the carapace 
granular ... e .. CU. vaillantianus, 
ii. Posterior part of tho carapace more or less divided 
into lobules by transverse grooves: tho whole surfaco 
of the carapace densely granular :— 
l. A single transverse furrow behind tho gastric 
region ,... tae . C. margaritatus, 
2. Two transverso forrows (exclusive of one 
that helps to form the raised posterior 4 
margin) behind the gastric region :— 
a. Branchial lobules few, long, roll-like... C. monticulosus. 
b. Branchial lobules many, small, nodule- 
like = — O. cariosus, 
3. Oarpilodes tristis, Dana. 

Carpilodes tristis, Dana, U. B. Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. L, p. 193, pl. ix. figs. 7a-d : 
Heller, Novara Crust. p. 17: Alph. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. da Mus. I. 1865, 
p. 225, and IX. 1873, p. 178: Haswell, Cat. Austr. Crnst. p. 56: F. Muller, Verh. Ges. 
Basel, VIII. 1886, p. 474: de Man, Notes Leyden Mus. XII. 1890, p. 50: J. R. 
Henderson, Tr. Linn. Soc. Zool, (2) V. 1893, p. 353: Ortmann, in Semon's Zool. 
Forschunger. (Jena. Denkschr. VIII) Crust. p. 61. 

Surface of carapace and appendages quite smooth to the naked eye, 
but with a dull look due to uniform microscopic miliary granulation. 
Gastric region delimited from the front, from the somewhat tumid ` 


supra-orbital margins, and posteriorly, by shallow grooves, and sharply 
demarcated from the branchial regions by fine sharp-cut lines; and 
subdivided into three lobules by a fine sharp-cnt x shaped median 
incision. 

Antero-lateral borders divided into four lobes, from the intervals 
between which fine sharp lines run obliquely inwards to incompletely 
subdivide the hepatic and branchial regions into lobules, Outer part 
of hepatic regions on a plane slightly lower than that of the rest of the 
carapace, | 

Colours in spirit: uniform dull brownish-bnff, except the fingers and $ 
a large part of the lower border of the hand, which are black i^ 

79 specimens from the Andamans and Nicobars 


4, Carpilodes stimpsoni, A. Milne Edwards. 
Carpilodes stimpsoni, A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. dn Mus. T. 1865, p. 232, 
pl. xi. figs. 2-20, and IX. 1873, p. 181 : de Man, Archiv. for Naturgos. LIII. 1887, 
p. 234, and Journ. Linn. Soc., Zool, vol, XXII. 1887-88, p. 26, 
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Differs from Carpilodes tristis Dana in the following more conspicu- 
ous particulars :— 

(1) the surface of the carapace is of a shiny smoothness, except 
for some irregular pitting on the lolules of the anterior portion : 

(2) the gastric region is subdivided into five longitudinal lobules 
(as in all the following species) by incisions running almost parallel 
with the limbs of the x shaped median incision : 

(3) the chelipeds bave the upper and outer surface of the wrist 
nodular and of the hand granular, and the upper surface of the cor- 
responding joints and merus of the lega nodular : 

(4) the colour in spirit is light yellowish. 

A single specimen from Mergui. 

It appears to me very doubtful whether this species is really 
distinct from O. venosus. 


5. Carpilodes venosus, (Edw.) 

Carpilius venosus, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust, I. 383. 

Carpilodes venosus, A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. I. 1855, p. 227, 
pl. xii. figs. 2-2b, and IX. 1873, p. 179: Miers, Zool. H. M. S. “ Alert," pp. 183 and 
213: Henderson, Trans, Linn. Soc, Zool, (2) V. 1893, p. 353. 

Xantho obtusus, De Haan, Faun. Japon, Crust., p. 47, pl. xiii. fig. 6: Krauss, 
Sudafr. Crust. p. 31. 

Included in the Indian fauna on the authority of Dr. J. R. 
Henderson: there are no specimens in the Indian Museum referable to 
this species, unless (as, indeed, I believe) C. stimpsoni is synonymous. 

From Milne Edwards’ figures this species differs from C. stimpsont 
in having the chelipeds and legs perfectly smooth. 


6. Carpilodes pediger, n. sp. 

Allied to O. venosus and stimpsoni, from which it differs in having 
the whole of the carapace mapped out in lobules. 

Most closely allied to C. ruber A. M. Edw., from which it conspicu- 
ously differs in the form of the male chelipeds. 

Carapace extremely convex in both directions, its surface, like that 
of the appendages, being perfectly smooth to the naked eye though 
very finely granular under the lens: it is symmetrically and minutely 
subdivided by fine lines into very many little-convex and rather angular- 
outlined lobules. ‘The antero-latoral borders are rather deeply four- 
lobed, the prominence of the outer angle of the orbit forming a small 
fifth lobule. | 

The chelipeds in the adult male are close upon twice the length of 
the carapace and have a very strong tooth on the inner upper border of 
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the wrist, and strongly-arched fingers which meet only at tho tip, the 
movable finger bearing (in addition to the serrations of the hollow tip) 
ü strong tooth near the base. 
In the adult female the chelipeds are very little longer than the 
carapace and have only a small tooth on the wrist, and fingers which 
are not strongly arched but meet through the greater part of their « 
extent. 
Colours in spirit, light straw, fingers very light brownish: some- 
times the wings of the carapace are light grey and then there is also a 
light grey stripe down the middle of the carapace, fore and aft. 
Length of carapace 6°5 millim., breadth 10 millim., 
Off Andaman Is. 10-41 fms., off Ceylon 26} fms, b 
Seven specimens, 


7. Carpilodes lophopus, n. sp. 


All parts are smooth to the naked eye, though under the lens the 
surface of the carapace and chelipeds is minutely pitted or eroded. The 
regions are demarcated and subdivided by very fine lines; and the 
lateral gastric areol# (2 M of Daun) and the mid-branchial areole (4 
and 5 L of Dann) are particularly, and rather angularly, convex. 

The autero-lateral borders are four-lobed, the last two lobes being 
rather angular; the postero-lateral borders are markedly concave. 

The front is broad and projects well beyond the orbits. 

Chelipeds not very much longer than the carapace: two little 
tubercles, one above the other, at the inner angle of the wrist, and 


two at the distal end of the upper border of the hund. j 
The upper border of the meropodites of the legs is distinctly i 
cristiform, that of the carpopodites is sinuous-eristiform, and both the "d 


upper aud the lower edges of the propodites are cristiform—the lower 
more distinctly than the upper. I 
Colours in spirit, yellowish white. 1 
Carapace abont 5*5 millim. long, abont 8:5 millim. broad, 
Off south-east coast of Ceylon, 34 fms, a male and a female; a E 
female from off Malabar coast, 29 fms. ! 


8. Carpilodes rugatus, ( Latr.) A. Milne Edwards. + | 
Zosymus rugatus, Milpe Edwards, Hist, Nat, Croat. I, 385, (A. M. E.) — 


° Zosymus canaliculatus, Lucas, Voy, Astrolabe, Crust. p. 21, pl. iii. fig. 2 (A. M. E.) 
Carpiloganthus rugatus, A, Milne Edwards in Maillard's l'ile Réunion, Annexe Bor 
| pl. xii. frs. 3, 35, and IX. 1873, p. 180; Richtera in Möbius Meeresf. Maurit, p. 146 : 4 





- - ` 


* Miers, Zool. H. M. 8. " Alert,” pp. 517 and 529. 
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Surface of carapace uniformly covered with grannles which nre 
visible to the naked eye and on the antero-lateral parts of the carapace 
are vesiculous: the upper and onter surfaces of the wrist and hand, and 
of the corresponding joints of the legs, are closely granular to the naked 
eye, the granules of the hand being arranged in longitudinal series. 

As in all the Indian species of Carpilodes except C. tristis, tho 
frontal and supra-orbital borders are cut off from the rest of the cara- 
pace by a sinuous groove which also includes the two front lobes of the 
four-lubed antero-lateral border, and the gastric region is longitudinally 
5-lobular. 

Transverse grooves running from the Inst two intervals between 
the lobes of the antero-lateral border cut off, respectively, (1) the hepatic 
from the branchial regions, and (2) the first branchial lobule from the 
rest of the branchial region. All the lobules are strongly convex. 

The cardiac region is not defined, and there is no lobulation of the 
posterior moiety of the carapace. — —— न 

Colours in spirit—pink, fingers purplish-brown with white tips. 

3 specimens from the Cocos Islands ( Andamans). 


9. Carpilodes vaillantianus, A. Milne Edwards, 


Carpiloranthus vaillantianus, A. Milne Edwards, in Maillard's Vile Réunion 
Annexe F,p.3. (A.M. E.) 

Carpilodes vaillantianus, A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. 1. 1865, 
p. 231, pl, xi. figs. 3-3b, Haswell, Cat. Austral. Crust. p. 57: Miers, Zool. H. M. 8. 
" Alert," p. 529: de Man, Archiv. f. Naturges. LIII. 1857, i. p. 235 : Ortmann in 
Semon'a Zool. Forschungar. (Jonaische Denksch. VIIL), Crust. p. ol. 

This species, if it is really distinct from C. rugatus, differs from the 
latter in the following particulars :— 

(1) the granulation is confined to the antero-lateral parta of the 
carapace : | 

(2) the lobules of the carapace are less convex: 

(3) the furrow that cuts off the anterior branchial lobule does not 
meet the furrow that bounds the gastric region, 

Among 17 specimens in the Indian Museum there isa good deal of 
variation of these characters; so much so, that some of the specimens 
might almost be referred to 0, rugatus, especially to the “ Astrolabe” 
figure. 

Five specimens from the Andamans, three from Muscat, two from 
Mergui; (the others from Mauritius, Samoa, and Viti). 


10. Carpilodes margaritatus, A. Milne Edwards. 
Carpilodes margaritatys, A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. IX, 1873, 
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. 182, pl. v. fig. 2: Henderson, T j 353 

Widton one Mem. Anstral. Mus. III. 1897. — st Ne thle ad ' 

Carapace and legs covered with pearly granules plainly visible to 
the naked eye. The carapace is much lobulate, the anterior branchial 
lobe being itself trilobulate, and the region behind the gastric region 
being crossed transversely by a furrow. The nntero-lateral borders are 
indistinctly four-lobed. The hands are not longitudinally furrowed. 

Colours; red, fingers black. 

No specimens in the Indian Museum collection. Included here on 
the authority of Dr. J. R. Henderson. 


ll. Carpilodes cariosus, n. sp. 


Allied to C. margaritatus. 

Carapace strongly convex, its whole surface intricately cut up, by 
deep grooves, into many small strongly-convex lobules, the surface of 
which is pitted and granular, so as to give the carapace as a whole a 
somewhat worm-enten appearance. 

The legs also have the extensor surfaces of the long joints granular 
and nodular: the outer surface of the wrist is nodular: the outer 
surface of the hand is granular and furrowed. 

The antero-lateral borders are very distinctly four-lobed. 

The space between the gastric region and the posterior border of 
the carapace is broken by two (or three, counting the groove inside the 
raised posterior border) deep transverse grooves, the space between the 


grooves being Cupid's-bow-shaped. A transverse groove also cuts off a ` 


narrow piece from the posterior extreme of the mesogastric lobule. 
Colours in spirit ; whitish with pink spots on cnrapace, legs pink, 
fingers sometimes black with white tips, sometimes pinkish white, 
Length of carapace about 5 millim., breadth abont 7 millim, 
Off Ceylon 261 to 34 fms., 13 specimens including several ovigerous 
females: off Andamans 10 to 15 fms., 2 specimens, 


12. Carpilodes monticulosus, A. Milne Edwards. 

Carpilodes monticulosus, A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus, IX. 1873, p. 
181, pl. v. fig. 1: de Man, Archiv. f. Natarges, LIII. 1857, i. p. 233: Ortmann in 
Semon's Forschungsreisen (Jena. Denkschr. VIII.) Crnst. p. 51. 

Carapace very broad (not far short of twice ns broad as long), its 
surface everywhere closely covered with elegant vesiculous granules. 


‘he whole of the carapace is divided, by deep broadish grooves, into 
elongate lobules of an elegant smooth roll-like form (quite unlike any 
other Indian species). A narrow beaded lobule forms the posterior 
limit of the mesogastric lobe (much as in €. cariosus), and two. 
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furrows cross transversely the region between the latter and the 
posterior border of the carapace, On the branchial regions, on either 
side of the mesogastric lobule, is a small dimpled lobule, The wrist 
und hand are closely covered with granules like those on the carapace, 
the wrist being dimpled and the hand longitudinally farrowed. 

The extensor surfaces of the legs are also closely, but much more 
finely, granular, the carpus in all being dimpled. 

Antero-lateral borders four-lobed, the lobes narrow, rather shallow, 
rounded, and the last three of nearly equal size. 

Colours in spirit; dark purplish-red, legs lighter, fingers white 
with brownish base, 

Two specimens, from Gt, Coco I. (Andamans) and East I. 
Andamans are in the Indian Museum. 

Carapace not quite 6 millim, long, 10 millim. broad, * 


Liomera, Dana. 


Liomera, Dana Silliman's Amer, Journ. Sci. and Arta (2) XII. 1851, p. 124; 
Proc. Acad. Nat, Soi. Philad. 1852, p. 73; and U. S. Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. I. 
p. 160 


Liomera, À. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. I. 1865, p. 218, and Exp 
Sci. Mex. Crust. p. 239. 


Carapace extremely broad, strongly convex in both directions, 
trausversely barrel-like, either smooth or with the regions very faintly 
indicated ; its antero-lateral borders thick, either entire or divided into 
four broad shallow rounded lobes, of which the first two are almost 
coalescent; its  postero-lateral borders very strongly convergent, 
straight or a little concave. — . 

Front narrow (from a third to less than a fourth the breadth of the 
carapace), obliquely deflexed, grooved and slightly notched in the 
middle line, but not distinctly bilobed. 

Orbits small, with the three suture lines near the outer angle 
usually distinct ; eye-stalks short and thick. 

The antennules fold nearly transversely. Basal antennal joint broad 
and short, merely touching the front; the flagellum, which is short, 
lodged iu the orbital hiatus 

Anterior edge of merus of external maxillipeds a little oblique 

Chelipeds equal. or subequal in both sexes; fingers somewhat 
hollowed at tip. Legs sub-cylindrical. 

Abdomen of the male five-jointed, the 3rd—5th somites being 
fused. 

Small or medium-sized crabs, ensily recognized by their short, very 
broad, strongly convex, barrel-like carapace. 
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13. lLiomera cinctimana, (White), Dann. 


Carpilius einctimanus, White, in Jukes Voyage H. M. 8, “ Fly," Vol. IT. p. 386, 


pl. ii. fig. 3, and Samarang Crust. p. 37, pl. vii, fig. 4. 

Liomera cinetimana, Dana, Silliman's Journ. (2) XII. 1851, p. 124, and U. S. 
Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 161: A. Milne Edwards Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. I. 1805, 
p 219, and IX. 1873, p. 176, pl. v. fig. 4, and Exp. Sci. Mex. Orust, p. 240 : Stimpson, 
Ann. Lyc. New York, X. 1874, p. 103. 

Carpilodes cinctimanus, Miers, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, (5) V. 1880, p. 234: 
Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool, (2) V. 1893, p. 354. 

Liomera lata, Dana, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad. 1852, p. 73, and U. 8, Expl. 
Exp. Crust. pt. L p. 161, pl. vii, figs Ga-d: Stimpson, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phil. 
1858, p. 32, aud Ann. Lyo. New York, X. 1874, p. 104: Heller, Novara Crust, 
p. 9: A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. I. 1865, p. 220, and Exp. Sci. Mex., 
Crust. p. 240: F. Maller, Verh. Ges. Basel. VIII. p. 474. 


'" Carapace extremely broad—its length only about ys of its breadth 
—its surface, like that of the appeudages, everywhere smooth and 
polished, showing only the faintest indications of n gastro-cardiac region 
and of oblique lobulation of the branchial regions: the antero-lateral 
border is divided into three coarse lobes, the anterior of which is again 
obscurely divided into two. 

Front obliquely deflexed, with a rather prominent convex edge 
cleft in the middle line. Orbital margin with three radiating suture- 
lines near the outer angle. Chelipeds equal. 

Colours in spirit; orange-red, fingers black, hand with a broad 
black cross-band merging with the black of the immobile finger. 

3 specimens from the Andamans aud Muscat (besides specimens 
from Mauritius and South Sea Is.). 

. 
14. ? Liomera soddlis, n. sp. 

Carapace broad (length abont Z breadth) very strongly convex, 
perfectly smooth, without any indication of regions, its margins smooth, 
entire. Frontnearly vertically deflexed, its edge cleft in the middle line. 
Eyes large, supra-orbital margin without any suture-lines, Chelipeds 
a little unequal; the upper and outer surfaces of the carpus and hand 
of the smaller cheliped covered with prickly granules, but iu the larger 
cheliped the grannlation has a very much worn appearance: fingers 


hardly hollowed at tip. Lla 
Legs (those tbat are present in the unique specimen) somewhat 


hairy ; none of the joints are carinate though some have prickly granules 


the upper surface. TM re 


"t uu 


that of & species of. Solenocaulon, in the hollow stem of which the crab 
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Length of carapace 6 millim., breadth 9 millim. 
Of south-enst corner of Ceylon, 32 fms. 


This species resembles a small Afergatis, but has sub-ecylinidrienl 
legs and has no margin to the carapace, 


LAOHNOPODUS, Stimpson. 


Lachnopodus, Stimpson, Proc. Ac, Nat. Sci. Phila. 1858, p. 32 : A. Milne Edwards, 


Nonv. Archiv. du Mus. I. 1865, p. 233: Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb. Syst. VII. 1893.94, 
p. 452. : 


“Carapax laevis, regione posticá transversim convexá. Orbita 
margine externá trifissà vel trilobati, lobis parvis, obtusis. Antennm 
utin Carpilio (ut in Liomerà ? ), Gnathopoda intima lacinià ad apicem 
non fureatá. Hectognathopoda ischio longitudinaliter suleato; mero 
superficie versus angulum internum excavatá, margine anteriore con- 
cavà. Chelopoda manu facie externá sulcaté. Pedes ambulatorii valde 
setosi, mero compresso, superne spinoso. 

" Liomerm affinis, sed carapace angustiore," pedibus setosia spino- 
8185416. 


This genus is not represented in the Indian Museum. 


15. Lachnopodus rodgersii, Stimpson. 


Lachnopodus rodgersii, Stimpson, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila. 1858, p. 32. 

Liomera rodgersii, Miers, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (5) V. 1880, p. 231, pL xiii, fig. 3, 
(orbit and antennm only): de Man, Archiv. für Naturges. LIII. 1857, i. p. 237 : 
J. R. Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soc. Zool. (2) V. 1893, p. 354. 


" Carapace transverse, about once and a half as broad as long, 


 amooth, glabrous, and shining, with the interregional sutures almost 


obsolete; the two posterior teeth of the antero-lateral margins are the 
only ones developed, and are very obscurely marked and obtuse. "The 
front is somewhnt produced, and is divided by à median and two lateral 
incisions into four lobes, of which the two median are broad and 
truncated, and the lateral (or inner orbital lobes) are small and denti- 
form. On the upper orbital margin are three small obtuse teeth 


(including that of the outer orbital angle); the tooth at the inner 


and lower orbital angle is rather prominent. The merus-joint of the 

outer maxillipeds is rather small and transverse; and this joint has a 

shallow pit on its outer surface. The anterior legs (in the male) are 

rubust, smooth; arm or merus-joint with a series of spinules on its 

upper margin; carpus smooth, with an antero-internal tooth; penu'ti- 
J, it. 12 
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mate joint or palm slightly rugose externally, and with two longitudinal 
and parallel grooves on its outer surface ; lingers short, robust, toothed 
on their inner margins and with the apices not excavated. The 
ambulatory legs are somewhat compressed and clothed with long fulvons 
hairs; their merus-joints are spinulose on their upper margins. The 
postabdomen of the male is five-jointed, the third to fifth joints being 
coalescent. Length 82 lines, breadth nearly J inch 1 line 

This species has been hitherto known only from the very short 
generic definition of Dr. Stimpson, which, however, embraces all the 
characteristic peculiarities of the species, and which agrees exactly with 
the example before me, except in one point. Stimpson says (l, c.), 
" Antennae ut in Carpilio.”” In the specimen now before me the 
antennae are of the same structure as in Liomera, the basal joint being 
very short and united at its summit to an inferior prolongation of the 
front, and not, as in Carpilius, joined to the front along its inner margin, 
I have little doubt that Stimpson erroneously wrote Oarpilius for 
Liomera, as he does not say that Lachnopodus is distinguished from 
Liomera by any peculiarity in the structure of the antennm, 

I do not think that Lachnopodus is generically distinct, as Milne 
Edwards has described a Liomera (L. longimana) with hairy ambulatory 
legs." (Miers.) 


Genus LioxaANTHO 


Carapace broad, moderately or strongly convex in its anterior two- 
thirds, flat posteriorly ; the gastric region is fairly or faintly delimited 
and one or two short furrows may pass on to it obliquely from the 
intervals between the lobes of the antero-lateral margin, but beyond 


this there is no distinct division of the carapace into regions or sub- 


regions. 


The antero-lateral borders are much like that of Liomera, being 
divided into 4 broad blunt lobes, of which the first two are so much 


coalescent as to really form but one 
Front somewhat deflexed, bilobed, or sinuous and notched in the 


middle line. Fronto-orbital border less than half the greatest width of 
he carapace. 

Orbital margin and antenne as in Xantho 

Anterior edge of merus of external maxillipeds a little more 


oblique than in Xantho. 
Chelipeds either subequal or unequal in both sexes, fingers pointed. 


Legs subcylindrical 
-. Abdomen of male five-jointed, the 3rd-5th somites coalescent, 


= - i 
Ed 
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: Key to the species of the genus Lioxantho. 


I. Chelipeds unequal, outer angles of front separated from 
the supra-orbital margin by a notch; regional markings 
of carnpace almost obsolete — sis L. tumidus, 


II, Chelipeds equal, outer angles of front fused with supra- 
orbital margin :— 
i. Carapace chelipeds and legs smooth as wax ... L. punctatus. 
ii. Carapace chelipeds and lega uniformly closely 
and finely granular — .,, = e. L.asperatus, , 


16. Liorantho punctatus, ( Edw.) 

_ Xantho punctatus, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Croat. I. 396: A. Milne Edwards, 
Nouv, Archiv. du Mus. IX. 1873, p. 199, pl. vii, fig. 6: Miers, Challenger Brachyura, 
p. 125: de Man, Zool. Jahrb. Syst. IV. 1889, p. 420, and Notes Leyden Mus. XII. 
1890, p. 52, pl. iii. fig. 1. | 

Liqmera punctata, Miers, Zool. H. M. 8. Alert, pp. 517, 528: de Man, Archiv. fur 
Nnturges. LIII 1887, i. p. 238: J. R. Henderson, Trans. Linn, Soc. Zool., (2) V. 
1893, p. 351: Ortmann, Zool. Juhrb., Syst. VII, 1893-94, p. 451. 


Carapace moderately convex in the anterior two-thirds, flat post- 
eriorly, its surface smooth. The gastric region is fairly well defined 
antero-laterally, and the fronto-orbital region marked off, by distinct 
grooves; and two short grooves (of which the anterior is the longer) 
pass in obliquely from the notches between the 2nd and 3rd, and 3rd 
and 4th lobes of the antero-lateral margin; but this is all the areola- 
tion that exists. 

Antero-luteral border monlded into four broad shallow lobes, of 
which the first two are almoat coalescent. 

Front bilobed, the onter angle of each lobe fused with the supra- 
orbital border, as in Xantho impressus nnd as in no other Indian species 
of Xantho: the width of the front is about a fourth the greatest breadth 
of the carapace 

Chelipeds equal in both sexes, perfectly smooth, although a very 
indistinct groove sometimes runs nbout half way along the outer surface 
of the hand near the upper border. 

Legs thickish, smooth, the dactylus with some fur and a few short 
hairs, 

Colours iu spirit ; pinkish yellow or buff, with small red spots on 
carapace, and ill defined pinkish-brown patches on chelipeds and legs; 
fingers black, with light brown tips, 

In the Indian Museum are 3 specimens from Ceylon, (as well ns 8 
from Mauritius aud 2 from Samon) 


17. Liovantho tumidus, n. sp. 
Carapace in ils anterior two-thirds strongly convex from before 
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backwards and a little convex from side to side, flat in its posterior 
third; perfectly smooth and polished. ‘Tho limits of the gastric region, 
and its division into three sub-regions, are faintly apparent as mere 
markiugs, not grooves; and the fronto-orbital region is marked off by a 
faint groove. 

The agtero-lateral border is divided into four broad shallow lobes, 
of which the first two nre almost confluent; from the notch between 
the second and third a short groove runs obliquely inwards on to the 
carapace, and a still shorter one from the notch between the third and 
fourth. | 

Front much less than a fourth the greatest width of the carapace, 
bilobed, the outer angle of each lobe separated from the supra-orbital 
margin by a notch and groove. | | 

Chelipeds unequal, smooth and polished. 

Legs rather thick, smooth ; a few scattered hairs along the upper 
border of the last three and along the lower border of the last two 
joints, the dactylus also furred, "The upper border of the meropodites 
of all the legs, as well as of the arm, is microscopically serrulate or 
crenulate. 

Colours in spirit pinkish yellow, fingers black with light browh 
tips. 

In the Indian Museum are 3 specimens from the Andamans, (and 
one from Samoa). 

This species exactly resembles a quite smooth and strongly- 
inflated Xantho bidentatus, and but that I have 4 specimens, represent- 
ing both sexes and different ages, I should have regarded it as an 
abnormality of that species. | 

It also has a remarkable resemblance to the Xantho (Lachnopodus) 
lahitensis figured and described by de Man in Zool. Jabrb. Syst. IV. 
1889, p. 418, pl. ix. fig. 4; but it has not the row of strong spines along 
the upper border of the meropodites of the chelipeds and legs, that are 
characteristic of that species. | 


18. Iaozantho asperatus, n. sp. 


Carapace very slightly convex fore and aft in its anterior two- 
thirds, quite flat posteriorly and from side to side, very closely sharply 
and uniformly granular every where except the posterior median portion, 
where the granulation is visible only under a lens. The gastric region 
is faintly delimited, a short bifurenting groove runs in from the frontal 
notch, and two very faint grooves run in obliquely from the two notches 
of the antero-lateral margins, but this is all the attempt at areolation 
that exists, | 
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Antero-lateral border granular and rather sharp, very obscurely 
divided into three most inconspicuous lobes, the first of which hardly 
shows a trace of subdivision. 

Front not quite a fourth the greatest breadth of the carapace, 
obliquely deflexed, emarginate and faiutly grooved in the middle line, 
its outer angles not separated from the supra-orbital margin. 

Chelipeds equal, the upper corner of the outer surface of the arm, 
the upper and outer surfaces of the wrists and hands, closely covered 
with little pearly granules like those on the antero-lateral parta of the 
carapace. 

Legs stout: the upper edge of the merus and the dorsal surface of 
the next two joints granular like the chelipeds, the dactylus hairy. 

Colours in spirit orange-yellow. 

In the Indian Museum are a male and female probably from 
Karáchi. 


LIAGORE, De Haan. 
Liagore, De Haan, Fann, Japon. Orust, p. 19. 
Liagora, Dana, Amer. Jour. Sci. and Arta (2) XII. 1851, p. 124; and U.S. Expl. 
Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 148. 

Carapace somewhat approaching the quadrilateral, strongly convex 
fore-and-aft, little convex from side to side, smooth, withont any indic- 
ation of regions. 

Antero-lateral border moderntely arched, entire; postero-lateral 
border very moderately convergent, straight, about as long as the chord 
of the antero-lateral; posterior border long,—about half the greatest 
width of the carapace in length, or more. 

Fronto-orbital border about half, front about quarter, the greatest 
width of the carapace in extent. Front a little deflexed, broadly 
bilobed. Orbital margin thin entire, the outer angle of orbit a little 
thickened. Eyes on very short thick stalks. 

The antennules fold nearly transversely. Basal antennal joint very 
short and broad, but passing up between the side of the front and the 
inner angle of the orbit; the flagellum, which is about as long as the 
major diameter of the orbit, lodged in the orbital hiatus. 

Anterior edge of merus of external maxillipeds somewhat oblique. 

Chelipeds massive, equal in both sexes, the fingers pointed. 

Legs subcylindrical, rather long, smooth. 

Abdomen of male five-jointed, the 3rd-5th somites fused. 


19. Liagore rubromaculata, De Haan. 


Cancer (Liagore) rubromaculatus, De Haan, Fann, Japon. Crust, p. 49, pl, v. 
fig. 1. 


. 
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Liagore rubromaculata Miers, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (5) 11, 1878, p. 407 (note); 
and Ghallengér Brachyura, p. 111, (footnote). | 

Carapace transversely somewhat oval, approximating the quadri- 
lateral type, with long posterior and only moderately convergent 
postero-lateral borders; its surface devoid of sculpture and perfectly 
smooth to the naked eye, microscopically pitted aud grannlar: pterygo- 
stomian region somewhat hairy. | 

Antero-lateral border moderately sharp, entire. Front broadly and 
rather faintly bilobed, the outer angles of each lobe pronounced, pro- 
minent, and separated from the supra-orbital margin by a short shallow 
groove. A little pimple-like thickening at the outer angle of the orbit. 

Chelipeds equal, smooth and ‘polished: both borders of the arm ° ™ 
hairy, the upper border with a few blunt denticles; both the inner and 
the outer angles of the wrist strongly pronounced ; fingers long, pointed, 
with the opposed edges strongly but bluntly serrate. ;] 

Legs long, subcylindrical, smooth and polished, the dactyli most 
elegantly plumed. 

- Colours in spirit yellowish with numerous large livid red spots. 

In the Indian Museum is a single specimen dredged off tho 

Irrawaddy Delta in 20 fms., (besides 8 from Hongkong). 


- Alliance II. Zozymoida. 


Atergatis. . - ° Lophactma, - š ° i 
' ` Zozy mūs, | š 
 Lophozozymna. l 4 

" "e 

1 


Areroatis, De Haan, A. Milne Edw. 
Alergatis, De Haan, Fann. Japon. Crust. p.17. — : | , 
Atergatis, Dana, Silliman’s Journ, Sci. and Arts (2) XII. 1851, p. 124, and U. S. . 
Expl. Exp. Crust. pl. L. p. 57. 1 P A — FEX j 
| tis, A. MILNE EDWARDS, Ans. Scr. NAT. Zoor. (4) XVIIL 1862, p. 49, and 
Novy. Ancutv. pu Mus. 1. 1866, p. 231. 

, Atergatie, Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 111. x= tff 
4 Platypodia, Bell, Trans. Zool. Boc. 1. 1835, p. 336. . l | 
Carapace externally broad, convex in both directions, regional . 

boundaries absent or qnite inconspicu icnous, surface either quite smooth 

| — a strongly arched and with f 
teral strongly convergent, = 
straight. - The under surface of the wings of the carapace is a good deal 
allowed to Ae ra + in — 
rhe — Mihi $ ped like 


t 
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Orbital margin with the three suture-lines near the outer angle 
fine and faint but distinct: eyestalks short and thick, eyes amall. 

Antennules folding transversely, inter-antennulary septum broad 

Basal joint of antenne short, touching the front only at their 
antero-external angle; flagellum lodged in the orbital hiatus, short (less 
than the major diameter of the orbit) 

Merus of external maxillipeds with the anterior border almost 
transverse. 

Chelipeds subequal in both sexes; fingers pointed, not distinctly 
hollowed at tip. 

Legs with the upper border of the merus carpus and propus, aud 
the lower border of the merus and propus, sharply carinate or criatate. 

Abdomen of the male five-jointed, the 3-5th somites being fused. 

Medium-size and large crabs. 


Key to the Indian species of Atergatis. 


I, Edgo of antero-Iateral borders of carapace sharp and 
crest-like, forming a tooth or ridge atthe lateral epibran- 
chial angle :— 
i. Carapace with an even surface, without indications 
of regions m= 
l. Surface of external maxillipeds almost 
devoid of hair; no comb-like tufts of hair 
on the legs A: «sa eve A, integerrimis. 
2, Burface of external maxillipeds like a door- 
mat; comb-like tnfta of thick hair on the 
under surface of some of the joints of the 
legs ... e A, dilatatus. 
ii. Carapace with tho surface somewhat lumpy; 
variegated with spots and confluent blotches ... A, floridus, 
IL Edge of antero-lateral borders of carapace thick and 
blunt; no ridge or tooth at the lateral epibranchinl 
anglè — — on xi ^ e. A. roseus, 


20. Atergatis integerrimus ( Lam.) 


. Cancer integerrimus, Lamarck, Hist. Nat. Anim. sans Vert. V. Crust. p. 272: 
Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. I, 874 and in Cuvier’s Règne An. Crust, pl. xi 


Dis fig. 1. 


integerrimus, De Haan, Faun. Japon. Crust. p. 45, pl xiv. fig. 1: 
Dana U. 8. Expl Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 158: Stimpson, Proc. Ao. Nat. Soi. Phila. 
1858, p. 32: A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Arch. du Mus. I. 1865, p. 235: Miers, Ann, 
Mag. Nat. Hist. (5) V. 1880, p. 231 : Richters, in Mobins Mooresf, Maurit, p. 145 : 
F. Muller, Vorb, Ges. Basel, VIII. 1886, p. 474 : do Man, Archiv. fur Naturges. LIII 
1887, i. p. 244, and Journ. Linn, Soc., Zool., XXII. 1888, p. 24, and Zool. Jahrbuch. 
Syst. VIII. 1895, p. 496 : A. O. Walker, Journ. Linn. Soo., Zool XX, 1890 p. 100: 





o. 
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J. R. Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soc, Zool., (2) V. 1893, p. 352 
Jahrbuch Syst. VII. 1594, p. 462. 


Atergatia subdéivisus, White, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, (2) 1848, p. 284, and 
Samarang Crust. p. 38, pl. viii. fig. 3. 

? Ad tergatis subdentatus, Do Haan, Fann. Jap. Crust. p. 46, pl. iii. fig. 1: A. Milno 
Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. I. 1865, p. 236. 


: Ortmann, Zool. 


Carapace, length from about $ to about 2 the breadth; its surface 
in the anterior third or half irregularly nnd rather distantly pitted, 
especially near the front and antero-lateral borders: except for two 
faint creases that partly show the cardiac region, there are no other 
traces of regional divisions, 

The crest-like edge of the antero-lateral border turns in at the 
lateral epibranchial angle to form a stont ridge there: this edge some- 
times shows traces of two or three fissures. 

The front, which is little prominent, meets the antero-lateral borders 
nt a wide but very distinct angle. 

Orbits very small, their width being much less than a third the 
width of the front. 

Surface of the external maxillipeds either quite smooth or with 
short and scanty hair. Sternum smooth to the naked eye, or with a 
little scattered pitting. 

Chelipeds equal; the upper edge of the merus sharply, the upper 
edge of the hand and finger strongly but more bluntly, crested ; the 
upper outer surface of the hand with some scale-like roughening. 

The outer surface of the legs is hardly pitted; the claw, in all the 
legs, is hairy, and there is a little tuft of hair near the far end of the 
lower edge of the propodite, but all the other joints are generally free 
of hair. 

Colours in spirits, pinkish ochre, fingers blackish brown, with whitish 
tip and teeth. 

30 specimens from Mergui, the Andamans, Ceylon and Singapore. 


21. Atergatis dilatatus, De Haan, A. Milne Edwards. 
Atergatis dilatatus, De Haan, Faun. Jap. Croat. p. 46, pl. xiv. fig. 2: A. Milne 


Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. L 1865, p. 238, and Nouv. Ancuiv. DU Mus. IX. 
1873, p. 183, pl. v. fig. 6: E. Nauck, Zeite. Wiss. Zool. XXXIV. 1880, p. 57, pl. í. 


figa. 19-21 (gastric teeth): F. Müller, Verh. Ges, Basel, VIII. 1850, p. 474 : Henderson, 
Trans. Linn. Soc, Zool. (2) V. 1893, p. 353. 
Closely resembles A. infegerrimus, but easily recognized by the 
following constant differences :— | 
` (1) the carapace is even broader, and has a sharper edge : 
(2) thesurface of tho carapace is much more closely and extensively 








^ 
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pitted, no part being free from pitting except a small area in the mid- 
gastric region: the outer surface of the chelipeds and legs also ia quite 
rough, from pitting : 

(3) the creases that serve to show the cardiac region are much 
larger and deeper: 

(4) the crest that bounds the endostome in front is higher: 

(5) the external maxillipeds are closely covered, like a door-mat, 
with long thick bristles; and remarkable comb-like tufts of long stiff 
bristles are found along the front border of the ischium of the chelipeds 
nnd along the lower border of the ischium and merus of all the legs: 

(6) the surface of the sternum is closely covered with confluent 
granules visible to the naked eye. 

All these differences are to be noted in a large male with a carapace 
119 millim. broad from Ceylon, in a medium-sized male (70 millim. 
broad) from the Ándamans, and in two small females (59 aud 44 millim. 
respectively) from widely different parts of the Andaman group — these 
four specimens being in the Indinn Museum collection. 


29. Atergatis roseus (Rüppell). 


Carpilius roseus and marginatus Rüppell, 24 Krabben roth. Meer. p. 13, pl. iii. 
fig. 3 and pl. vi. fig. 7; p. 15, pl. iii. fig. 4. 

Cancer roseus and marginatus, Milne Edwards Hist. Nat, Orust. I. 374, 375. 

Atergatis roseus and marginatus, De Hann, Faun. Japon. Crust. p. 17 (names 
only): 

eae roseus, Heller SBa AK. Wien, XLIII. 1861, p. 309: A Milne Edwards, 

Nouv. Arcbiv. du Mus. I. 1865, p. 239: Kosamann, Reise roth. Meer. Crust. p. 10: 
Richters in Mübias Meeresf. Maurit, p. 145: Haswell, Cat. Austr. Crust. p. 42; 
Cano, Boll. Soc. Nat. Nap. IIT. 1889, p. 189: Ortmann, Zool Jahrb., Syst., VII. 
1594, p. 461. 

Atergatis marginatus, Krauss, Sudafr. Crust. p. 28: Dana U. 8. Expl. Exp. Crust. 
pt. L. p. 158: A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. I. 1865, p. 240. 

Atergatis laevigatus, A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus, I. 1865, p. 241, 
pl. xv. figs. 4-4a: Henderson. Trans. Linn. Soc. Zool. (2) V. 1893, p. 352. 

Atergatis scrobiculatus, Holler, Abhand. zool.-bot. Gos. Wien, XI. 1861, p. 5, and 
SB, AK. Wien, XLII. 1861, p. 310: A. Milno Edwards, Nouv, Archiv. du Mus. I. 


1865, p. 242. " 
Carapace of much the same proportions as A. tnfegerrimus, bnt 
with a perfectly smooth dull surface; no indication whatever of regions ; 


‘the crest of the antero-lateral bordera blunt and ending smoothly, 
without any ridge or tooth, at the lateral epibranchial angle. 


Front, orbits, external maxillipeds and legs as in A. integerrimus, 
Fingers fluted, but upper edge of hand rounded, not crested. 
Coloura in spirit, brownish yellow, fingers blackish brown with 
whitish teeth aud tips. 
22 specimens from Karáchi, and Madras coast. 
J. n. 13 
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23. Atergatis floridus, (Rumph). 


Cancer floridus, Rumph, Amboinsch, Rariteitk. p. 16, pl. viii, fig. 5: Linnens, 
Syst. Nat. (xii) p. 1041, 


Cancer ocyroe, Herbst, Krabben, ITT. ii. 20, pl. liv. fig. 2: Milne Edw. Hiat. Nat. 
Orust. I. 375. 

Atergatis floridus, Do Haan, Faun. Jap. Crust. p. 46: Krauss, Sadafr. Crust. 
p. 27: Dana, U. 8. Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 169, pl. vii. fig. 4: Stimpson, Proc. 
Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila, 1858, p. 32: Heller, Novara Crust. p. 8: A. Milne Edwards, 
Nouv. Archiv. da Mus. I. 1865, p. 243; and IX. 1873, p. 186: Targioni Tozzetti, 
Magenta Crost. p. 24: Miers, P. Z. S. 1877, p. 133, and Ann, Mag, Nat. Hist. (5) V. 
1880, p. 231, and Zool. H. M, 8. Alert, pp. 182, 207, and Challenger Brachynra, 
p. 112: Haswell, Cat. Austral. Crust, p. 41: F. Muller, Verb. Gea. Basel VIII, 1886, 
p. 474: de Man, Arch. fur Naturges. LIII. 1557, i. 245, and Journ. Linn, Soc. Zool., CN 
XXII. 1888, p. 24, and Weber's Zool. Ergeb. Niederl. Ost.-Ind, 11, 1892, p. 277 : 
A. O. Walker, Journ. Linn. Soc, Zool., XX. 1890, p. 109: J. R. Henderson, Traum. 
Linn. Soc., Zool, (2) V. 1893, p. 352: Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb. Syst. VIL. 1894, 
p. 460, and in Semon'a Forschungsr, (Jena. Denkschr. VIII) Crust. p. 51, 


Carapace, length about 44, breadth; its surface of perfectly smooth 
texture, but rendered lumpy by broad shallow depressions that faintly 
define and subdivide the regions; the crest of the antero-lateral border 
is sharp and ends at a very distinct tubercle at the lateral epibranchial 
angle, | 

The front forms with the antero-lateral borders a semicircle. The 


orbits are rather large, their width beiug move than one-third that of 
the frout. 


External maxillipeds free from hair 6n the surface: the sternum p 
and the surface of all parts of the appendages except the hands (which | 
have some rough reticulations on the outer surface) are smooth, à 


Chelipeds equal, the upper edge of the merus and hand strongly 
and sharply carinate; the fingers fluted as usual Legs with created 
edges to the long joints, as in A. integerrimus. " 

Colours in spirit, yellow; carapace covered with symmetrically 
disposed brown spots and confluent blotches, chelipeds and legs with a 
few faint brown spots, fingers blackish with whitish teeth and tips. 


86 specimens from the Andamans, Mergui, Ceylon, Laccadives and 
Karáchi. _ 


24. Alergalis sp. : | d 


There is, in the Indian Museum, a little specimen of an Atergatis, 
which may perhaps be the A. asperimanus insufficiently characterized 
- by White in the P. Z. S. 1847, p. 224 and in the Annals and Magazine 
of Natural History, 1848, Vol, II. p.95, ve follows :— | 
| Ë. 8 ५ Carapace with its latero-anterior sides with a cutting edge, part 
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“of carapace behind this punctate; the rest of the surface almost quite x 


‘‘emooth with three or four impressed lines in front, 

“ Hands rugose, especially above; fingers, both movable and fixed, 
“deeply channelled. | 

‘+ Pale yellowish red ; feet darker; fingers pale horn-coloured. 

^ Philippines." 

Our little specimen, from off Ceylon, 34 fms., agrees with this des- 
cription; but the “impressed lines," which define the gustro-cardinc 
region, nre so faint as to be only just visible. 

It has the crested legs of Atergatis. 


Lornacraa, A. Milne Edwards. 


Lophactea, A. Milno Edwards, Ann. Sci. Nat. Zool. (4) XVIII. 1862, p. 43; and 
Nouv. Archiv. du Mus, T. 1885, p. 245, and TX, 1878, p. 187. 
Lophactwa, Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 113. 


“The Lophactmas are distinguished from Atergatis by their narrow- 
er and always deeply lobulated carapace." 


Carapace moderately broad, convex in both directions, with the 
regions generally well delimited and subdivided into lobes, and the 
surface generally (not always) granular; the antero-lateral borders 
have an independent crest-like edge, generally thin and sharp and dis- 
tantly fissured ; the postero-lateral borders are rather concave. | 

Front a little deflexed, about a fourth the greatest breadth of the 
carapace in extent, grooved and emarginate in the middle line, but not 
distinctly bilobed, Orbits large, the three suture lines near the outer 
angle distinct. Eyes on short thick stalks, 

Antennules folding nearly transversely, — 4 septum 
broad. Basal joint of antennm short, touching the front only; the 
flagellum lodged in the orbital hiatus. Meras of the external maxil- 
lipeds with the front edge a little oblique. f 

Chelipeds equal in both. sexes; fingers not hollowed at tip. Long 
joints of legs with sharp crest-like upper borders much as in Alergatis. 

Abdomen of the male five-jointed, the Jrd-5th somites being 
fused, 

Small crabs. 

Lophactwa, except that the fingers are pointed instead of broad’ and 
hollowed-out at tip, appears to me to be as closely as possible related to 
Zozymus, In Lophactea, besides the difference in the fingers, the cara- 
pace is more convex and less cut up into lobules, and its surface is 
generally granular. 


, 
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Key to the Indian species of Lophactoon. 
J. Regions and sub-regions of the carapace very distinct ; 
postero-lateral borders slightly concave, but not de- 
finitely marked off from the rest of the carapace :— 
i. Surface of carapace more or loss covered with 
pearly granules :— 
l. Hand sharply created along upper border :— 
a, Pearly granules over the whole of the 
carapace, and over tho outer surface 
of the carpus and propus of the walk- 
ing legs P ४४४२७ pawa ent SRI L. eristata. 
b. Pearly granules absent from part of 
the post-cardino region and from tho 
welking TOS ५०७ ५७०७०५००००४००००७ eno oro s... . Lb. semigranosa. 
2. Upper border of hand not crested :— 
a. Crest-like margin of antero-lateral 
border of carapace simply cleft ...... L. granulosa, 
[b. Crest-like margin of carapace deeply 
sodali 
ii. Surface of carapace and of appendoges perfectly 
smooth...... — — ————— — — — esses oe L. Gnaglypla, 
IL Regions and sub-regions of the carapace so faint ns to 
be visible only on close inspection; postero-lateral 
borders remarkably concave, and defined by a row of 
sharp beads or teeth ......... eene tenen nn nnn rns *+ # L. corallina. 


i 25. Lophactwa cristata, A. Milne Edwards. y 
Lophactwa cristata, A. Milne Edwards, Nouv, Archiv. du Mus, 1, ISOS, p. 246, 
pl. xvi. fig. 1: de Man, Notes Leyden Mus. TIT. 1831, p. 95, and Arch. fur. Naturges. 
LIU. 1887. i p. 246: F. Müller, Verh. Gon. Basel VIII. p. 474: Ortmann, Semon's 
Forsohangsr. (Jena. Denkschr. VIII.), Crustacen, p. 50. 


Carapace symmetrically intersected by broad smooth rather deep 
furrows, which. delimit and subdivide the regious, the strongly marked 
couvexities of the regions and subregions being closely studded with 
pearl-like granules: similar, but larger, granules occur in linear series 
on the outer surface of the wrist and hand; and similar, but smaller, 
granules are found on the outer surface of the corresponding segments 
of the legs. The under surface of the carapace is finely granular and 
more or less furred. E P. | | 

The whole supra-orbital border is tamid, with a row of pearly 


The erest of the antero-Interal border is divided into four broad 
segments by three narrow fissures. 


E" छल border of the arm and band strongly and sharply crested, 


~ 
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Legs with n few scattered bristles on most of the joints, and with 
the claws covered with short far: the upper edge of the merus carpus 
and propus is strongly crested, as are the lower edges of the merus. 

Colours in spirit, yellowish or greenish brown, fingers blackish 
brown, 

One specimen from the Madras coast is in the Indian Museum 
collection. (There are other specimens from Mauritius). 


26. Lophactma semigranosa, ( Heller) A. M. Edw. 


Atergatia semigranosus, Holler, Abhand, zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, XI. 1861, p. 6, and 
BB. AK. Wion, XLIIT. 1801, p. 313, 

Lophactxea semigranosa, A, Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus, I. 1565, 
p. 248: Miers, Zool. H. M. S. Alert, pp. 517 and 627: de Man, Archiv. far Naturgea. 
LIIL. 1887, i. p. 246, pl. viii. fig. 4: J. R. Henderson, Trans. Linn. Boc., Zool., (2) V. 
1893, p. 355: Ortmann, Zool, Jahrb, Syst. VII. 1804, p. 459. 


Closely resembles L. cristata Heller, from which it is, perhaps, not 
specifically distinct. It differs chiefly in having the pearly granules not 
only less sharply scalptured and less closely studded, but quite absent 
from a part of the post-cardinc region, from the supra-orbital border, 
and from the outer surface of the walking legs. Its appearance, in 
short, is that of L. cristata with the sculpturing woru. 

7 specimens from the Andamans, Mergui, and Ceylon. 


97. Lophactwa granulosa, Rüppell, A. M. Edw. 


Xantho granulosus, Rüppoll, 24 Krabben roth, Meer. p. 24, pl. v. fig. 3. 

Aegle granulosus, Do Haan, Foun. Japon. Crust. p. 17 (namo only). 

Cancer limbatus, Edw., Hist. Nat. Crust. I. 377, pl. xvi: fig. 14. 

Atergatis limbatus, Dana, U. 8. Expl. Exp, Crust. pt. I. p. 157: Heller, Novara 
Crust, p. 8: Streets, Bull U. 8. Nat. Mus. VII. 1877, p. 105. 

Lophactwa granulosa, A. Minne Enwamps, Nouv. ARCHIV, pv Mos. I. 1865, 
p. 247, and IX. 1873, p. 187: Brocehi, Ann. Sci. Nat. (6) II. 1875. Art. 2, p. 71, 
pl xvii, fig. 138 (male appendages): Hilgendorf, MB. AK. Berl. 1878, p. 783 : 
de Man, Notes Leyden Mus. 111. 1881, p. 95, and Archiv. far Natorges. LIII. 1857, i. 
p. 246: Haswell, Cat. Austr. Crust. p. 43: Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 114: 
Cano, Boll. Soc. Nat. Nap. 111, 1859, p. 190: ०. R. Henderson, Tr. Linn. Soc, Zool., 
(2) V. 1893, p. 354: Ortmann, Zool. Jabrb, Syst. &c. VII. 1894, p. 459. 


Closely resembles the two preceding species, from which it differs 
most conspicuously in having no crest to the upper border of the hand : 
the granulation of the carapace is not nearly so sharp-cut and pearl-like. 
Iu the Indian Museum are specimens from Australia and Samoa, but 
L. from India. It is included in the Indian Fauna on the authority 
of Dr. J. R. Henderson. 
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28. Lophactwa anaglypta (Heller), A. M. Edw. 
Atergatie anaglyptus, Heller, Abhandl. zool.-bot, Ges. Wien, 1861, p. 6, and SB. 
Ak. Wien, XLIII. 1861, p. 312, pl. ii. figs. 11, 12. 


Lophactara anaglypta, A. Milno Edwards, Nouv, Archiv. du Mus. I. 1866, p. 251, 


and IX. 1873, p. 190: Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb, Syst. VIL. 1893, p. 459: do Man, Zool. 
Jubrb, Syst. VIII. 1595, p. 495. 


Carapace with the regions separated and symmetrically subdivided 
by broad but well cut grooves, but with the texture of the surface—as 
of the appendages— perfectly smooth, the only ronghness of any sort 
being a few lines and impressions on the outer surface of the hand. 

Crest of the antero-Iateral border narrow, divided into four lobes 
by three insigniticant notches or dents, Supra-orbital border not tumid ` 
throughout its extent. Crest of the upper border of the hand low and 
rather blunt: crests of the leg-joints distinct but rather low. 

One specimen from Galle, one from the Persiau Gulf, 


29. Lophactwa corallina, n. sp. 


Carapnace broadly semioval, with remarkably concave postero-lateral 

- borders, the erest of the antero-lateral border very thin and sharp and 

a little angular, the postero-lateral and posterior borders bounded by a 

line of sharp beads or teeth, Front obliquely deflexed, with a sharp 
broadly-bilobed edge. 

The whole surface of the carapace is very finely granular, but the 
division and subdivision of the regions, though undoubtedly existent, 
is hardly perceptible, so faint are the inter-regional depressions: some 
long stiff hairs occur here and there. 

The under surface of the carapace and the surface of the external 
maxillipeds and male sternum is finely granular. 

The chelipeds and legs are rather hairy and are beautifully sculp- 
tured : at the distal end of the arm is a petal-like crest, and three series 
of larger petaloid granules or crests traverse the outer surface of the a 
wrist longitudinally : the outer surface of the hand is closely granular, à 
the granules becoming linear in arrangement and laminar in form to- 

wards the u rt. | | 
The c p Ae of the legs are covered with granules and teeth, 
(wo crests on the carpopodites of all being very distinct. 
(OIM Colours in spirit, yellowish or whitish with a pink blush: fingers 
with « black cross-bend atthe Dese. aarmt E 
Sa Length gth of carapace 6 millim., breadth 9 i ` | j 
/ — — A male and female from off Ceylon, 34 fms. á 
| > 
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30. Lophactwa fissa, Henderson. ' 
' Lophactea fissa, Henderson, Trans. Linn, Boc, Zool, (2) V. 1893, p. 355, pl. 


xxxvi. figs. 8, Ba. 


It appears to me possible that this, which seems to be founded on 
a single specimen, is only an individual variation of L. granulosa, 


Lophactsea sp. 


From Inglis 1. (Andamans) a single small specimen, not agreeing 
I with any described species, which in the circumstances 1 forbear to 
describe, 

It belongs to the L. cristata and semigranosa group, but has the 
inter-regional furrows much shallower and less distinct, and the pearly 
granules absent from all but the front part of the gastric region and 
the lateral parts of the epibranchial region: those on the chelipeds are 
also much fewer aud more scattered. The legs are very hairy. 


ZozYMUS, Leach. 


Zozymus, Leach, [ Dict. Sci. Nat. XII. p. 75. Miers]: and in Desmarest, Consid. 
Gen, Crast. p. 105. 
Zosymus, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat, Crust, I. 383 (part). 
Zosymus, Dann, U. 8. Expl. Exp, Crust, pt. L. p. 189. 
* Zosymus, A. Miine Edwards, Ann. Sci. Nat., Zool., (4) X X. 1863, p. 302. 
Zozymus, Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 134. 


" Carapace moderately broad, moderately convex in both directions, 
with the regions well delimited and subdivided into numerous lobules, 
the surface of which is not usually granular. 

The antero-lateral borders are sharp and crest-like, and are cut into 
lobes (usually four in number) ; the postero-lateral borders are straight 
and strongly convergent. 

Front about a fourth the greatest breadth of the carapace, obliquely 

- | deflexed, grooved and emarginate in the middle line: orbits large, the 

tumid edge with the three suture lines near the outer angle distinct ; 

eyes on short thick stalks. 
ऽ Antennules folding nearly transversely, inter-antennulary septum 
broad. Basal joint of antenne short, touching the front only at the 

1 (produced) antero-internal angle; the flagellum short (less than the 

major diameter of the orbit), lodged in the orbital hiatus. 

Merus of the external maxillipeds with the front edge a little 
oblique. 

Chelipeds equal in both sexes; fingers with broad hollowed-out 
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tips. Long joints of legs with sharp crest-like upper borders much as 
in Atergatis. | 


Abdomen of the male five-jointed, the 3rd-5th somites being fused. 
Rather large crabs. 


Key to the Indian species of Gozy mus. 


I. All parts of carapace ruügose : inter-regional and inter- 
lobular furrows smooth and naked except, perhaps, ^" 
near the margin of the carapace kos e. Z. aeneus, . 
II. Posterior third of carapace hardly at all rugose: inter- 
regional and inter-lobular furrowa for the most part 
full of short close hair nen ६१० .. Z, pilosus. 


31. Zozymus aeneus, ( Linn.) 


Cancer incomparibilis, Seba, Thosnurns LIT. 48, pl, xix. fig. 18. 

Cancer aeneus, Linn., Mns. Lud, Ulr. p. 4^1, and Syst. Nat. (ed. xii) p. 1048, 

Cancer floridus, Herbst, Krabben, I. ii. 132, 264, pl. iii. fig. 39, pl. xxi. fig. 120. 

Cancer amphitrite, Herbst, Krabben, HI. ii. 5, pl. liii. fig. 1. ' 

Cancer aeneus and ftoridus, Fabricius, Ent. Syst. II. 455, 415, and Suppl. 
p. 335, 338. š 

Cancer aeneus, Latreille, Hist, Nat. Crust. V. 375: Lamarck, Hist. Nat. Anim. 
sans Verteb. V. 271: Desmarest, Cousid. Gen. Crust. p. 104: [Quoy et, Gaimard, 
Voy. Uranie, pl. Ixxvi. fig. 1. Edw.]. 

Zosymus aeneus, Milne Edwarda, Hist. Nat. Crnuat. I. 385. 

Aegle aeneus, Do Haan, Fann. Japon. Crust. p. 17. 

Zosymus aeneus, Dann, U.S. Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 192, pl. x. fig. 3: 
Stimpson, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila. 1858, p. 32: Heller, SB. AK. Wien, 51,111, 
1861, p. 326: A. Milne Edwards, in Maillarl'a lile Réunion, Annexe F. p. 4, and 
Nouv. Archiv. du Mus, IX. 1873, p. 207 : Miers, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (5) II. 1878, 
p. 407, and Phil. Trans. Vol. 168, 1879, p. 480, and Anu. Mag, Nat. Hiat. (5) V. 1880, 
p. 234, and Challenger Brachynra, p. 134: Richtera in Mobius Meeresf. Maarit. 
p.146: Haswell, Cat. Austral, Crast. p. 58: F. Muller, Verh. Ges. Basel VITI. 
p. 474: de Man, Archiv. far Naturges. LIIL. 1887, i. p. 273: Cano, Boll, Soc, Nat. 
Napoli HI. 1889, p. 199: J. R. Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soc, Zool, (2) V. 1893, 
p. 859 : Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb. Syst. VIT. 1893.94, p. 458, and Semon's Forachunger. 


(Jena. Denk. ४111) Crust. p. 50: Whitelegge, Mem. Austral. Mus, 111. 1897, p. 131. 


Carapace with the regions well delimited and very strongly rugose, 
N sd jn gosities being small in the postero-lateral regions but every where 
mooth and polished, and everywhere symmetrical. The crest-like s 





antero-lateral borders are 4-scalloped, the three anterior lobes being 
rounded and the fourth being dentiform. 
1 The tumid orbital margins are marked by four suture lines. The 
a front bardly projects beyond the level of the orbit. - 
The wrist has its outer surface made rugose by meandering 
furrows, one of which runs fore and aft, the others transversely. ‘The 
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hand carries a blunt but well-marked crest along its upper border, 
below which the surface is rugose much as the wrist: the lower part 
of the outer surface of the haud is tuberculous, the tubercles tending 
to n linear arrangement. ‘The fingers are fluted, bear strong molariform 
teeth and tufts of hair on their cutting edge, and have blunt-pointed, 
hollowed out (spoon-like) tips. "The furrows of the wrist and hands, as 
well as those of the legs, are filled with close short fur. 

The merus carpus and propus have the upper edge strongly cari- 
nate, the inner surface of each crest bearing a thick fringe of long 
somewhat silky hair: the dorsal surface of these joints is furrowed 
longitudinally, with many more or less plain transverse impressions — — 

^ also: the dactyli are hairy up to the claw. 

In life the animal is beautifully spotted and ocellated with chocolate 
brown on a bluish-grey ground. In spirit the animal lias a chinaware 
look and a dull yellowish-white colour, with darker yellow and dall 
brownish spots and markings. 

" In the Indian Museum are 30 specimens from the Andamans and 
Laccadives. 


Y 32. Zozymus pilosus, A. Milne Edwards. 

| Zosymus pilosus, A. Milne Edwards, Ann. Soc, Ent. France (4) VII. 1867, p. 
271; and Nouv, Archiv. du Mus, LX. 1873, p. 208, pl. vii. fig. 2. 

. Carapace having the regions and lobales well defined in its anterior 


two-thirds only: the lobules have a flattened semi-imbricate look. wavy 
edges, and a rough or granular surface; and the grooves that separate 
them are filled with small short close-set bristles, especially along the 
anterior contours of the lobules, 

All four lobes of the antero-lateral borders are rounded and not 
dentiform. The orbital margin is not very tumid and is marked by 
three suture lines. The front projects beyond the orbit. 

The wrist and band are closely nodular: the nodules (those on the 
hand especially) have a granular surface, and the grooves that separate 
^ them are full of short close hair: the npper edge of the hand is not 
crested. Fingers short, stout, blunt-pointed, hollowed at tip: they are 
strongly fluted, the ridges being beaded in their basal half. E 

* The legs have the upper edge of the merus, carpus, and propodite 
strongly crested: the crest of the merus and carpus may be gubserrate, 
and is always notched near the distal end. The dorsal surface of the 
carpus and propodite is grooved and nodular—the nodules having a flat, 
subimbricate look. 

Colours in spirit—yellowish-white, with a faint bluish or purplish 
blush; the crest-like margin of the carapace lighter than other parts; 
fingers dark brown with white tips, 

J. u, 14 
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In the Indian Museum is a specimen from Port Blair Harbour 


(Andamans), and one from the Angrias Bank (Malabar Coast) in 
15 fms. 


Although the chelipeds and antero-lateral margins make this 
species easily recognizable from Lophozozymus incisus ( Edw.) de Man, I 
am inclined to suspect that this is the young of L. incisus. 


Lorrozozrmus, A. Milne Edwards, 


Lophozosymus, A. Milne Edwards, Ann. Sci. Nat., Zool, (4) XX. 1863, p. 276; 
and Ann. Soc. Entom. Franco (4) VII. 1867, p. 272. 


Lophozoszymus, Miers, Challenger Brachyaora, p. 114, 


Differs from Zozymus in having (1) the crest of the antero-lateral 
border sharp-edged aud (2) the fingers not spooned at tip. To avoid 
unnecessary disturbance of accepted nomenclature tho name is here 
maintained as a subgenus of Zozymus. 


Key to the Indian species of the subgenus Lophozozymus. 


I. Front lobe of the antero-lateral border confluent and 
fused with the orbit: [size moderate or small j:— 
. Regions and lobules of carapace well defined ; the 
lobules pitted or dented, the grooves between 
them hairy: chelipeds and legs shaggy ............ L. incisus. 
i Regions and lobules of carapace ill deñned and 
faint: surface of carapace smooth and bare: legs 
with a few lank scattered bairs ... . ........... "Pk L. dodone. 
IL Front lobe of antero-lnteral border separated from the 
orbit by n gap; carapace smooth, the regions (but not 
the subregions) fairly well defined : [size large]:— 
i. Hands smooth and bare .................... coves eus D. octodentatus. 
ii. Outer surface of hand granular and hairy . L. cristatus, 


33. Lophozozymus octodentatus, Edw. 
Cancer sazatilis, Rumph, Amboinsch. Rariteitk. p. 9, pl. v. fig. M. 
Cancer rumphii, Guérin, Icon, Régne An. pl. ii. fig. 1, (nec Herbst.) 
E Xantho octodentatus, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crost. 1. 398: Lucas in 
Jacquinot's Voyage Astrolabe, Zool, Crust., p. 23, pl. ix. fig. 1: E. Nauck, Zeita, 
| Zool, XX X1V. 1880, p. 51 (gastric teeth): Humwell, Cat. Austral. Orust. p. 58. 
d  Lophozosymus epheliticus Linn., Miers, Ann. Mag. Nar. Hiat. (5) V. 1880, p. 231, 
and Zool. H. M. 8. Alert, pp. 182, 207 : A. O. Walker, Journ. Linu, Soo,, Zool, XX. 
J 1890, p. 109: de Man, Zool. Jahrb., Syst., VIII. 1895, p. 518 


Carapace perfectly smooth and polished; the gastric region de- 
M. limited on all sides and partly subdivided, and the hepatic separated 


Underside of carapace hairy, — — i 
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Front gently convex beyond the orbits, finely cleft in the middle 
line. Orbital border sharp, somewhat puckered by three sutures near 


the outer angle. The crest-like antero-lateral border is sharp and is 


cut into four teeth, of which the first is separated from the orbit by m 
gap, the third and fourth are keeled, and the third strongly accuminate. _ 

Chelipeds equal, their surface perfectly smooth: the upper cdge 
of the arm is strongly crested, the crest at its distal end being foliaca- 
ously expanded and deeply cleft; wrist with a strong double tubercle 
at its inner angle; upper edge of hand crested, but rather coarsely ; 
fingers large, long, pointed. 

Legs smooth: upper edge of merus carpus and propodite strongly 
crested, the inuer face of the crest with tufts of long hair; dactylus 
furred up to the claw. 

Colours in spirit: a bright orange-red network on m doll yellow- 
ochre ground, fingers black. 

Iu the Indian Museum are two specimens from Singapore. 


34. Lophozozymus cristatus, A. Milne Edwards, 
Lophozorymus cristatus, A. Milne Edwards, Ann, Soc, Entom. France (4) VII. 
1867, p. 272, and ४४००४. Archiv. du Mus. IX. 1873, p. 203, pl. vi. fig. 4: J.R. Henderson, 


Trans. Linn, Soc., Zool, (2) V. 1893, p. 361: Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb., Syst., VII. 
1803-94, p. 456, 


This species appears to differ from TL. octodentatus only in having 
the first lobe or tooth of the antero-lateral margin acute instead of 
rounded and the outer surface of the hands granular and hairy. 

There are no specimens in the Indian Museum; and the species— 
if it be distinct — is included in the Indian fauna on the authority of Dr. 
J. R. Henderson. 


35. Lophozozymus incisus (Edw.) Haswell, de Man. 
Xantho incisus, Milno Edwarda, Hist. Nat. Orost. I. 397: Hess, Archiv. f. Nat. 
XXXI. 1865, i. p. 133: P. Muller, Vorb. Gea. Basel, ४111. 1856, p. 474. 

? Xantho superbus, Dana, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad, 1852, p. 74, and U. S. Expl. 
Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 167, pl. viii. figs. Ga-b, (nec A. Milno Edwards) do Man. 

» Lophozosymus incisus, Haswell, Cat. Austral, Crust. p. 58: de Man, Archiv. für 
Naturges Lill. 1887, i, p. 268, pl. x. fig. 1: Thallwitz, Abh. u. Ber, Mus. Dresden, 
1890-91, no. 3, p. 48. 

Carapace with the regions well delimited, and having the branchial 
regions (and to a less extent, the gastric region also) subdivided into 
lobules which have their anterior margins sinuous and sharply under- 
mined so as to have a semi-imbricate look. The surface of theso lobules 
is a little dented and uneven, and the grooves that separate them are 


full of hair 
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The crest-like antero-lateral border is cut into 4 lobes, of which 
the first is confluent with the orbit, and the last two nre pointed and 
strongly keeled. Front little convex beyond the orbits, distinctly bilob- 
ed. Orbital border sharp, salient, with three suture-lines 

Chelipeds equal: upper edge of arm with a strong crest, which is 
foliaceously expanded and cleft at its distal eud ; upper border of hand 
and dactylus crested ; outer surface of wrist and hand covered with large 
granules, which stand in more or less distinct linear series and are a = 
good deal concealed by long shaggy hairs. Fingers stout, of good ° 
length, pointed. 

Legs with the upper edge of merus carpus and propodite strongly 
crested and shaggy, and the surfaces of the dactylus aud of most of EL 
the propodite shaggy 

Colours in spirit yellow with many orange-red patches; fingers 
dark brown. 

In the Indian Museum are 2 specimens, one from the Orissa Coast, 
15-35 fms., the other from the Angrias Bank (Malabar Sea) 15 fms. 


36. Lophosorymus dodone (Herbst) Hilgendorf, de Man. 


Cancer dodone, Herbst, Krabben, ILL ii. 37, pl. Hi. fig. 5. i 
Lophorosymus dodone, Hilgendorf, MB. Ak. Berl. 1878, p. 789: Miers, Zool. 
H. M. 8. Alert, pp. 517, 527 : de Man, Archiv. für Naturges. LIII. 1887, i. p. 270, | 
pl. x. figs. 2, 2a: J. R. Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool, (2) V. 1898, p. 381 - 
Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb, Syst., VIL. 1893-04, p. 457 
Xantho radiatus (P O. dodone Herbst) Milne Edwarda, Hist. Nat. Crust. I. 308: 
A. Milne Edwards, in Maillatd's l'ile Réunion, Aunexo F. p. 4. | 
Atergatis lateralis, White P. Z. 8. 1847, p. 225; Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, (2) II. 1848, 
p. 285; and Samarang Crast. p. 39, pl. viii. fig. 1. 
Xantho lamelligera, White, H. cc. p. 225, p. 285, p. 40 (fide A. Milne Edwards 
infra). 
Xantho nitidus, Dana, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila, 1852, p. 74, and U. S. Expl. 
Exp. Crust. pt. L. p. 166, pL viii, figs. 4a-b. 
Atergatia elegans, Heller, Novara Croat. p. 7, pl. i. fig, (fide de Man) 
Lophozozymus radiatws, A, Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. IX. 1873, | 
p. 206. 


Carapace smooth with the regions very faintly indicated and with 
very few and faint traces of lobulation: sometimes a few lank hairs on 
the antero-lateral border. 

The crest-like antero-lateral border is trenchant and somewhat 

ed, and is cut into 4 shallow scallops, the last two of which are 

I acuminate and carinate, and the first of which is confluent with the , 
| orbit, Front slightly convex beyond the orbita and a little emarginate 
— in the middle line. Orbital border sharp with the suture lines faint 
indistinct 
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Chelipeds equal; outer surface of wrist and haud finely granular 
or rugose under the lens; upper edge of arm crested but not foliaceously 
expanded; both upper and lower edge of hand crested. Fingers very 
short and stumpy, pointed. 

Legs smooth: upper edge of merus carpus and propodite crested 
and having a few scattered hairs; also a few scattered hairs on the 
surface and lower edge of propodites. 

Colours in spirit yellow, with diffused orange-red patches; fingers 
brown, white at tip. 

In the Indian Museum are three specimens from the Andamans. 


Alliance IIT. . Euzanthoida. 
Eaxanthua. Hy poooelua. 
Evuxastacs, Dana. 


Euranthus, Dana, Silliman’s Amer. Journ. Sci. and Art. (2) XII. 1851, p. 125; 
Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila. 1852, p. 75; and U. 8. Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 173. 

Melissa, Strahl, Archiv. for Natarges. XXVII. 1881 i. p. 101. 

Euzanthus, A. Milno Edwards, Nouv, Archiv, du Mus. I. 1865, p. 289, 


Carapace very broad, strongly convex in both directions, with the 
regions well delimited and subdivided into convex lobules 

The antero-lateral borders are sharp and somewhat irregularly 
scallopped, the lobes often subpyramidal or dentiform: they do not 
terminate at the orbit, but are prolonged, beneath the orbit, to the 
buccal cavern. The postero-lateral bordefs are very short and very 
concave. 

The front is of no great breadth (nbout a fifth the greatest breadth 
of the carapace), bilobed, and prominent. "The supra-orbital border and 
the inner angle of the lower border of the orbit are tamid, and the rest 
of the orbital margin is very low and forms an unbroken curve, with 
only one closed suture line. The eyes have short thick stalks 

The antennules fold nearly transversely. The basal antennal joint 
is prolonged right into the orbit, and the short flagellum is therefore 
placed inside the orbit. The outer border of the merus of the external 
maxillipeds is oblique 

The chelipeds are equal in both sexes, and are relatively small and 
light. The fingers are rather long-pointed, and have the tip slightly 
but distinctly hollowed ont 

Abdomen of the male five-jointed, the 3rd-5th somites being fused 

Craba of medium size, easily recognized by the peculiar form of the 


- basal joint of the antenne and the course of the antero-Interal margin 


of the carapace 
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Key to the Indian species of Euxanthus. 

1. Lobules of carapace almost smooth; outer angle of 
orbit not marked by a dentiola ,................. a... BL melissa, 

3. Lobules of carapace rough; outer anglo of orbit 
marked by a denticle 


55 ॥# के # # ># #ऋ ... E. sculptilis. ° 


97. Euxanthus melissa, (Herbst). 
Cancer exsculptus, Horbat, Krabbon, I. ii, 265, pl. xxi. fig. 121. ~ 
Cancer melissa, Herbst, Krabben, III, ii. 7, pl. li. fig. 1. 
Eusanthus melissa, Stimpson, Proc. Ac. Nat. Soi. Phila, 1858, p. 33: A. Milne 
Edwards, Nouv, Archiv. du Mus. I. 1865, p. 293: Targioni Tozzetti, Magenta Crnst, 
p. 27, pl. iii. figs. 1-7 : F. Muller, Verh. Ges. Basel, VIII. p. 474: J. R. Henderson, 
Trans. Linn. Soc, Zool, (2) V. 1893, p. 359: Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb. Syat. VII, = 
1893-94, p. 465, pl. xvii. fig. 9. 
Cancer mamillatus, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. T. 376. 
Melissa mamillata, Strahl, Archiv. für Naturgos. XXVII. 1861, i. p. 103. 
Euzanthus mamillatus, A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. 1. 1865, p. 292, 
pl. xv. figs. 2-2b; and IX. 1873, p. 196: Haswell, Cat. Austral. Crust. p. 48: do Man, 
Journ. Linn. Soo., Zool, XXII. 1887-88, p. 30. 
Kumanthus nitidus, Dana, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila. 1852, p. 75; U, S. Expl. 
Exp., Crust. pt. I. p. 174, pl. viii. figs. 94-09. (young). 
Melissa nitida, Strahl, Archiv, für Natarges. XXVII. 1861, i, p. 103. 
Cancer exsculptus, Hoffmann in Pollen and Van Dam, Faun. Madagasc. Crust. 
p. 38. ; 
f Euzanthus essculptus var. rugosus, Miers, Zool. H. M. 8. Alert, pp. 517, 527 
(? young.) 

The lobules of the carapace are extremely convex, and though 
some of them may be a little dimpled, especially in the young, they are 
commonly smooth. 

The antero-lateral borders are cut into five teeth, but there is often 
a tubercle— which may be incompletely donble—between the 4th and 
5th teeth ; between the 3rd and 5th teeth the margin is finely granular. 

The curve of the orbit is unbroken by any denticle at the outer 
angle, and is smooth, not granular, . 

The outer surfaces of the wrist and hand, as of the corresponding 

joints of the legs, are nodular, the nodules and the hollows between them 
‘being smooth: on the lower onter surface of the hand are two longi- * 
tudinal wrinkles which also have a smooth surface. Tho fingera ibave ra 
their surfaces smooth, and their cutting edges strongly toothed, with 


the tip distinctly hollowed out, ii s x e - 
‘Colours of good s — or yellowish, with 
y chocolate: —— jade gt jecks, and some large - 
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over ten yenrs, Fingers blackish brown, tbis colouration extending 
along the lower border and inner surface of hand. 
In the Indian Museum are 17 specimens from the Andamans, 
Mergui, and Ceylon (besides a specimen from Samoa). 


SB. Euzanthus sculptilis, Dana. 


Euzanthus sculptilis, Dana, Proc, Ac, Nat. Sci. Philad, 1852, p. 75, and U. 8. 
š Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 173, pl. viii, figa. Sa-d : A. Milno Edwards, Nouv. Archiv, 
' du Mus. I. 1865, p. 291 : Ortmann, Zool. Jahrbuch., Syat., VIL21803.94, p. 466. 
Cancer huonii, Lucas in Jacquíinot'a Voy. Astrolabe, Crust. p. 16, pl. iv. fig. 1, 
Euzanthus huonit, A, Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. I. 1865, p. 290, pl. 
| xv. figs, 1-1c : Haswell, Cat. Austral. Crust. p. 47: Miers, Zool. H, M. B. Alert, pp. 
¢: 182, 204: de Man, Archiv, für Natorges. LIIL. 1887, i. p. 263. 


Lobules of carapace moderately convex, their surface so much 
wrinkled aud dented transversely as to give them an almost scaly look. 

Antero-lateral borders cut into six teeth, the edge between all the 
teeth being granular. 

The orbital margin is granular, and thereas a denticle to mark the 
outer angle of the orbit, 

The nodules of the wrists and hands—and, to a less strongly 
marked extent, those of the corresponding joints of the legs—are 
granular, as are the hollows between the nodules; and the two wrinkles 
along the lower outer surface of the hand are granular. The fingers 

: resemble those of E. melissa, except that their surfaces are strongly 
granular. 

Colours of well-preserved spirit specimens: yellowish with purplish 
spots and blotches, many of which are confluent; fingers and hand 
coloured as in E. melissa. 

In the Indiam Museum are 3 specimens from Persian Gulf and 
Andamans, (besides one from Samoa). 


` 
Hrrocerus, Heller. 
"ve Hypocorlus, Heller, Abh. z00l-bot. Ges. Wien, 1861, p. 7; and SB. AK. Wien, 
E XLIII. 1861, p. 319. 
is | Hypoeclus, A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. I. 1865. p. 295. 
rs, Differs from Euzanthus chiefly in having a large oval or reniform 
a cavity excavated in either pterygostomian region, 
b: It is not represented in the Indian Museum. 
d | 39. Hypocelus rugosus, Henderson. 
* Hypocalus rugosus, Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soc, Zool, (2) V. 1893, p. 358, 
pl. xxxvi. figu. 9-11. 
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Alliance IV.  Xanthoida. ^ 
Xantho, Etisns. Orphnoxanthns. 
Leptodius. Etisodes. g 
Medens. " 
Cycloxanthna, n 
, Hoploxanthus. 
XANTHO, Leach. a 
N Xantho, Leach, Malac. Pod. Britt. pl. xi and text, 1815; nnd Trans. Linn. Soc, ° 


XI. 1815, p. 320. 
Xantho, Desmarest, Consid. Gen. Crust., p. 104. 
Xantho, (part) and Eudora (part), De Haan, Faun. Japon. Crust. pp. 18 and 22. 
Xantho, (part) Milne Edwards, Hist, Nat. Crust. I. 387. ^. 
Xantho, (part) Dana, Ú. 5, Expl, Exp., Crust. pt. I. p. 165, 
Xantho, A. Milne Edwards, Ann. Sci. Nat., Zool., (4) XX. 1863, pp. 275 and 294 
and Miss. Sci. Mex., Crust. p. 251. 
Xantho, Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 124. 


[Type XANTHO FLORIDUS, Leach.] 


Carapace broad, moderately convex anteriorly, flat in the posterior 
half; the regions generally well delimited and fairly well lobulated in - 
the anterior two-thirds, but not posteriorly. 

Antero-lateral borders arched, usually cut into four teeth or lobes: 
postero-lateral borders moderately convergent, not concave 

Extent of fronto-orbital border half, or less than half, the greatest 1 
width of the carapace: front about a fourth the grentest breadth of the 
carapace, क 

Front little deflexed, rather prominent, usually sublaminar, notched 
in the middle line, usually separated from the supra-orbital margin by a - 
notch or groove. 

Orbital margin with two (often indistinct) suture lines above and + 
one (more distinct) just below the outer angle: usually a prominent 
tooth at the inner angle of the lower edge of the orbit, Eyes on short 
thick stalks. ! 

Basal antennal joint short, meeting the front nt the inner angle N 
the flagellum, which is about as long as the orbit, lodged in the orbita , 


4 
hiatus. A 
Anterior edge of merus of external maxillipeds nearly transverse, 5 4 
with commonly a small tooth near the antero-internal angle. 4 
Chelipeds either unequal in both sexes, or less commonly equal in 
both sexes (Xantho impressus, Xantho scaberrimus); fingers pointed . 


Legs suboylindrical, with the upper edges often sharp (crested in 
Xantho scaberrimus.) 
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Abdomen of male five-jointed, the 3rd-5th somites fused; (in 
X, impressus the sutures are 80 distinct that the abdomen may appear , 
7-jointed), 


Key to the Indian species of the Genus Xantho. 


I. Chelipeds equal, or almost equal, in both sexes :— 
i. Lega created, the crest sharp, or serrate, or 
crenate: length of carapace a good deal 
more than two-thirds the greatest breadth : 
lobules of carapace covered with convex 
subsquamiform tubercles ......5.. 5. Xantho ( Lophosmanthus) 
ecaberrimus, 
F ii. Legs thick, snb-cylindrical, length of carapace 
less than two-thirds tho greatest breadth; 
lobules of carapace smooth... Xantho (Budora) im- 
pressus, 
II. Chelipeds unequal in both sexes: length of carapace 
two-thirds, or a little more than two-thirds, the 
greatest breadth : the 'legs may have sharp, but 
never distinctly crested edges :— 
i. First two teeth of the antero-lateral margin 
faint, obsolescent ; carapace and chelipeds 
smooth (non-granular).............................. Xantho bidentatus. 
ii. Either the last three, or all four, teeth of 
the antero-lateral margin distinot; a large 
part of the carapace and of the exposed 
surfaces of the chelipeds wrinkled and 
granular s eese entrano rn eno, Xantho distinguendus, 


40. Xantho distinguendus, De Haan. 


Cancer (Xantho) distinguendus, De Haan, Faun. Japon. Crust, p. 48, pl. xiii. 
fig. 7: Heller, 8B. Ak. Wien, XLIII. 1861, p. 323. 

Chlorodius distinguendus, Stimpson, Proc, Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1858, p. 34. 

Xantho macgillivrayi, Miers, Zool. H. M. S. Alert, pp. 183, 211, pl. xx, fig. c. 

Lophorosymus ( Lophosanthus) ° bellus, var. leucomanus, Miers, Challenger 


Brachyura, p. 115, pl. xi. fig. 1. 
Medius distinguendus, do Man, Journ. Lion. Soo., Zool., XXII. 1887.88, p. 31: 


J. R Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool., (2) V. 1893, p. 359. 


Regions of carapace well delimited, fairly well divided into lobules : 
the anterior and lateral parts of the carapace are covored with granular 
transverse wrinkles which have almost a scaly look. 

Front cleft iuto two rather prominent, square-cut, sub-laminar 
lobes. Antero-lateral margin cut into four sharply granular teeth, 
which may be all sharply acuminate, or the first may sometimes be 
rather indistinct, 

J. u. 15 
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Alliance IV.  Xanfhoida. 
Xantho, Etisus. Orphnoxanthus. 
Leptodius. Etisodea, 
Medius. 
Cycloxanthna, 
Hoploxanthus. 


XaNTHO, Leach. 

Xantho, Leach, Malac. Pod. Britt. pl. xi and text, 1815; and Trans, Linn, Soc, 
XI. 1815, p. 320, 

Xantho, Desmarest, Consid. Gen. Crust., p. 104. 

Xantho, (part) and Eudora (part), De Haan, Faun. Japon. Orust. pp. 18 and 22. 

Xantho, (part) Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. I. 387. 

Xantho, (part) Dann, U. 5. Expl, Exp., Crust. pt. I. p. 166. 

Xantho, A. Milne Edwards, Aun. Sci. Nat., Zool, (4) XX. 1863, pp. 275 and 294 
and Miss. Sci. Mex., Crust. p. 251. 

Kawtho, Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 124, 


[Type XANTHO FLORIDUS, Leach.) 


Carapace broad, moderately convex anteriorly, flat in the posterior 
half; the regions generally well delimited and fairly well lobulated in 
the anterior two-thirds, bot not posteriorly. 

Antero-lateral borders arched, usually cut into four teeth or lobes: 
postero-lateral borders moderately convergent, not concave. 

Extent of fronto-orbital border half, or less than half, the greatest 
width of the carapace: front about a fourth the greatest breadth of the 
carapace. | ° 

Front little deñexed, rather prominent, usually sublaminar, notehed 
in the middle line, usually separated from the supra-orbital margin by a 
notch or groove. 

Orbital margin with two (often indistinct) suture lines above and 
one (more distinct) just below the outer angle: usually a prominent 
tooth at the inner angle of the lower edge of the orbit, Eyes on short 
thick stalks. 

Basal antennal joint short, meeting the front at the inner angle ; 
the flagellum, which is about as long as the orbit, lodged in the orbital® 
hiatus. 

Anterior edge of merus of external maxillipeds nearly transverse, 
with commonly a small tooth near the antero-internal angle. 

Chelipeds either nnequal in both sexes, or less commonly equal in 
both sexes (Xantho impressus, Xantho scaberrimus) ; fingers pointed. 

“Ë subeylindrical, with the upper edges often sharp (crested in 


rd 
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Abdomen of male five-jointed, the 3rd-5th somites fused; (in 
X. impressus the sutures are so distinct that the abdomen may appear , 
7-jointed ). | 


Key to the Indian species of the Genus Xantho, 


I. Chelipeds equal, or almost equal, in both sexes :— 
i. Legs created, the crest sharp, or serrate, or 
crenate: length of carapace m good deal 
more than two-thirds the greatest breadth : 
lobules of carapace covered with convex 
subsquamiform tubercles ............... +००००० Mantho (Lophosanthus) 
scaberrimus, 
J ii. Legs thick, anb-cylindrical, length of carapace 
less than two-thirds the greatest breadth: 
lobules of carapace smooth |... eene Xantho (Eudora) im- 
pressus, 
II. Chelipeds unequal in both sexes: length of carapace 
two-thirds, or a little more than two-thirds, the 
greatest breadth: tho "legs may have sharp, but 
never distinctly crested edges :— 
i. First two teeth of the antero-lnteral margin 
faint, obsolescent; carapace and cholipeda 
smooth (non-granular)......... err Xuntho bidentatus. 
ii. Either the last tbree, or all four, teeth of 
the antero-lateral margin distinct; a large 
part of the carapace and of the exposed 
surfaces of the chelipeds wrinkled and 


granular s.a... जे 4088... 4... n. IPSS pootanta ttotta io e" "T" Xantho distinguendus, 


40. Xantho distinguendus, De Haan. 
Cancer (Xantho) distinguendus, De Hasan, Faun. Japon. Crust, p. 48, pL xiii. 
fig. 7: Heller, 8B. Ak. Wien, XLIII. 1861, p. 323. di 
Chlorodius distinguendus, Stimpson, Proc, Ac. Nat. Soi. Phila., 1६ p. 34. 
Xantho macgillivrayt, Miers, Zool. H. M. 8. Alert, pp. 183, 211, pl. xx. fig. c. 
Lophososymua (Lophoranthus)' bellus, var. leucomanus, Miers, Challenger 


Brachyara, p. 115, pl. xi. fig. 1. 
qMedæus distinguendus, do Man, Journ. Linn. Soc., Zool., XXII. 1887.88, p. 31: 


J. R. Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool, (2) V. 1893, p. 359. 

Regions of carapace well delimited, fairly well divided into lobules : 
the anterior and lateral parts of the carapace are covored with granular 
transverse wrinkles which have almost a scaly look. 

Front cleft into two rather prominent, square-cut, sub-laminar 
lobes. Antero-lateral margin cut into four sharply granular teeth, 
which may be all sharply acuminate, or the first may sometimes be 
rather indistinct, 

J. u. 15 
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Sub-genus LOPHOXANTHUS, A. Milne Edwards. 
Lophozanthus, A. Milne Edwards, Miss. Sci. Mex. Crust. p. 256. 


Diflers from typical Xantho (Xantho floridus etc.) chiefly in having 


at least the upper edge of the legs distinctly crested: the carapace, 
moreover, is longer and narrower. 


43. Xuntho (Lophoranthus) scaberrimus, Walker. 


Xantho scaberrimus, A. O. Walker. Journ. Linn. Soc, Zool, XX. 1886-90, 
pp. 109, 115, pl. vii. figs, 1—4. 


Carapace about j as long as broad, moderately convex in the 
anterior two-thirds; regions and subregions strongly defined by broad 
deep smooth channels, convex, and covered with smooth well-defined 
tubercles that are pea-like in the posterior third, somewhat scale-like 
in the anterior two-thirds, and pointed along the antero-lateral border. 

Fronto-orbital border less than half the width of the carapace : 
front two-lobed, the lobes having an oblique and slightly concave 
margin and a well-defined external angle. 

Antero-lateral border four.lobed, the first lobe blunt and non- 
prominent, the other three prominent and acuminate, all four with the 
edges serrulate. Postero-lateral margin not concave, granular; posterior 
margin beaded. 

The whole under surface of the carapace, and the surfaces of the 
external maxillipeds, male sternum and male abdomen, are closely 
covered with large granules, 

Chelipeds equal, uniformly closely covered (except upper surface 
of arm and inner and outer surfaces of fingers) with sharpish tubercles, 
which are largest on the hand, where they fall into raised longitudinal 
parallel series, most marked on the lower part of the outer surface : fingers 
fluted in continuation of the ridges on the hand, the ridges of the 
dactylus being rough in their basal part. Two tubercles, the anterior 
of which is the larger, at the inner angle of the wrist: and two some- 
what foliaceous excrescences terminating the crest-like upper edge of 
the arm. 

First three pairs of legs with the edges of the merus (but especi- 
ally the upper edge) sharply erested, the upper edge of the carpus aud 
propodite strongly serrated, and the dorsal surface of the carpus and 
propodite furnished with squamiform granules in series parallel with 
this serrated crest. Tho last pair of legs resembles tbe others, except 
that the crest of the merus is serrated, and the dorsal surface of the 
merus is granular. 

Colours in spirit uniform ashy white. 
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In the Indian Museum besides a specimen from Japan is one from 
off the Orissa coast, 11 fms. 


Xantho (Lophoranthus) scaberrimus var. baccalipes. 

Differs from the type in the following particulars :— 

(1) the characteristic tubercles have everywhere a worn appear- 
ance, especially in the middle of the carapace and on the chelipeds and 
the ischium of the external maxillipeda : 

(2) the dorsal crest of the arm and of the meropodites of the legs 
have each become a row of berry-like teeth, and the serrated crest and 
graunlar ridges of the carpopodites and propodites of the legs have 
become merely low rough elevations, 

In the Indian Museum are three large males from Ceylon: the 
largest has the carapace 47 millim. long and 61 millim. broad. 


Xantho ( Lophozanthus) scaberrimus var. cultripes. 


Differs from the type in the following particulars :— 

(1) the characteristic tubercles are still more “worn,” especially 
on the mesogastrium, and near the inner angle of the wrist, and near the 
base of the thumb, where they are almost worn away : 

(2) the dorsal crest of the arm (with its foliaceons terminal 
lobes), and the crests of the merus carpus and propodite in all the legs, 
are greatly developed sharp and entire, and tlie raised rows of granules 
on the dorsal surfaces of the leg joints bave almost disappeared. 

[n the Indian Museum is a single male from Singapore, with a 
carapace 50 millim. long aud 64 broad. 


Sub-genus Lerropivs, A. Milne Edwards. 

Leptodius, A. Milne Edwards, Aun. Sci. Nat, Zool., (4) XX. 1863, p. 284: Nouv. 
Archiv. du Mus. LX. 1873, p. 221; Miss. Sci. Mex., Orust. p. 267, ubi synon. 

Leptodius, Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 136. 

Leptodius (e.g. Leptodius exaratus) resembles Xantho (e.g. Xantho 
floridunus) in general form and proportions, but differs most conspicu- 
ously in having the fingers hollowed out "en cuillère" at tip. But this 
divergence is almost bridged by Leptodius crassimanus, in which the 
spooning of the fingers is indistinct. 

Leptodius further differs from the type of Xantho (1) in the 
greater convergence of the postero-lateral borders, (2) in the often— 
but not always—more than four-lobed antero- lateral border, and (3) in 
the often more extensive coutact of the basal antennal joint with the 
frout. 
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Key to the Indian species of the sub-genus Leptodius. 


I. Carpus (and sometimes the propodite also) of the four 
last pairs of legs strongly bicarinate dorsally— the 


creates enclosing a trongh-like cavity ...... «०७००००१०- Dio CAUIDEE. à 
II. Carpusand propodite of last four pairs of lega normal ;— 
i. Four teeth (exclusive of the orbital angle) on "4 
the antero-lateral border: postero-lateral border 3 
not or hardly shorter than the chord of the ` * 
antero-lateral bordor seremos D, ezarälus. "d 


ii. More than four teeth on the antero-lateral border: 
postero-lateral border distinctly shorter than the 
‘chord of the antero-lateral border :— 
l. Front bilaminnr, the lobes having a slight- 
t ly concave edge: 5 teeth on the antoro- Y 
Internal margin n L. sanguíncus. 
2. Front bilaminar, the lobes.so deeply. con- 
cave as to make the front almost quadri- 
dentate :— l 
a. Five teeth on tho antero-lateral i 
margin : finger-tipa often rather iu- | 
distinctly hollowed out :— " 
e, Carspace cut up into numer- ^ 
ous strongly convex lobules: 3 
upper surface of wrist and ^ 
hand strongly and sharply A | 
|. rugose and nodaular..,............ Lo euglyptus. 
B. Lobules of carapace not very 
nümerons, not very convex, é 
smooth: upper surface of wrist — — 
nnd hand somowhat rough ... L. craasimanus, *- 
. Eight to ten irregular teeth on the | 
antero-lateral margin SPE ¢ nudipes. 


| —* 44. Xantho (Leptodius) exaratus (Edw.) A. M: Edw. | क 
Chlorodius eraratus, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Croat. I. 402; and in Cuvier. V 


Rivne Am. Crust. pl. xi. fig. 3: Dann, Proc. Ac, Nat. Sci. Philnd. 1852, p. 79; and 
Ú. 8. Expl. Exp Crust. pt. I. p. 208: Stimpson, Proc. Ac Nat. Sci. Philgd. 1858 





"n p.34. fa 
(0 Leptodius exaratua, A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv, du Mus. IV. 1868, p. 71; 
and IX. 1873, p. 222 Kossmann, roth. Meer. Fads Mati ud 1-6: 
t. p. 145: 
88 und 14. 
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Xantho afinis, De Hann, Fann. Japon. Crust. p. 48, pl. xiii. fig. 8: Krauss, 
Sudafr. Crunt, p. 30. 


Xantho lividus, De Haan, O.c,, Lc. fig. 6: Miers, Zool. H. M. 8. Alert, pp. 183, 
214. 


Cancer inaequalis, Audonin and Savigny Descr. Egypto pl. v. fig. 7 (fide A. M. E.) 
" a Xantho eraratité var, typica, Ortmann, Zool. Inhrb., Syst., VII. 1893-94, p. 445: 
and in Semon's Forschungsr. (Jen. Denk. VIII) Crust. p. 50. : 

Carapace moderately broad, moderately convex in the anterior two- 
thirds, nearly flat iu the posterior third, where also it is not areolatedt. 
Gastric region well-defiued, convex, fairly well areolated anteriorly, the 
wings of the carapace on either side of it divided into about 5 low 
lobules, three of which follow the contour of the antero-lateral border. 

r The surface of the carapace is non-granular, except sometimes in the 
young. 

Front not very prominent, but projecting beyond the inner angle 
of the orbit, from which it is separated by a notch; bilaminar, the lobes 
cut square, but with a slightly concave margin. 

Antero-lateral border cut into 4 acuminate teeth, not including the 
onter angle of the orbit, or a small denticle below it. Postero-lateral 

border equal in length to the chord of the antero-lateral border. 

Side wall of carapace, edges of upper surface of arm, and edges of 
lezs— but especially the upper edge of the meropodites — with a good 
denl of hair: 

Chelipeds unequal in both sexes. Upper and outer surface of wrist 
more or less dimpled or wrinkled; a strong tubercle at inner angle of 

» wrist, Hands usnally smooth, but the upper surface has, very com- 
ə monly, some low fine transverse or reticulating wrinkles. Fingers large, 
thick, more or less fluted, not strongly toothed, meeting at tip only (in 

I the adult) where they are broadened and hollowed ont. 

Legs with merns suboylindrical and smooth, carpus and propus 
nearly smooth and sometimes very faintly grooved, dactylus granular 
and furred along both edges as far as the claw. 

Abdomen of male five-jointed. 


t Colours in spirit: dirty yellow or dirty green, sometimes mottled; 
y fingers black. ; 

५५ | In the Indian Musenm are more than 130 specimens, chiefly from 
A the Andamans, Mergui, Karáchi, also from the Persian Gulf, Bombay, 
A Ceylon, Akyab and Penang. 


45. Xantho ( Leptodius) sanguineus (Edw.) A. M. Edw. 


Chlorodiua sanguineus, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Cruat. I. 402: Dana Proc. Ac. 
7 i Nat. Sol. Philud. 1852, p. 79, and U. 8. Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. I, p. 207, pl. xi. fix. 
lla—4d; Heller, Novara Crust. p. 18: Strects, Bull. U. 8. Nat. Mus. VII. 1877. 
p.105. —— 
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Autero-lateral border ont into five conical teeth between which are 
granules or little denticles ; postero-lateral borders strongly convergent, 
shorter than chords of antero-lateral borders. 

Chelipeds unequal: upper and outer surfaces of wrist strongly 
wrinkled and pitted ; upper surface of hand nodular, upper half or more 
of outer surface of hand longitudinally ridged and transversely wrin- 
kled: fingers short, stout, hollowed (but not broadened) at tip. 

Legs with carpus and propodite longitudinally ridged and grooved 
above —the carpus more distinctly so—and dactylus furred. 

Sidewall of carapace, edges of upper surface of arm, and edges of 
legs— but especially upper edge of meropodites — hairy. 

* Colours in spirit: yellow, fingers and front lower corner of hand 
blackish brown. 

Length of carapace 10:5 millim., breadth 16 millim, 

In the Indian Museum are 45 specimens from Galle and 1 from 
Mergui (Marine Survey). 

This species, though strongly resembling nudipes and crassimanus, 
is at once recognized by the sharp-cut Actmwa-like sculpture of the cara- 
pace. It is possible that it may be the Chlorodius eudorus of Milne 
Edwards. It has the closest possible resemblance to the Xantho quin- 
quedentatus of Krauss, Sudnfr. Crust. p. 30, pl. i. fig. 3, bnt that species 
is described and figured as having sharp fingers. 


49. Xantho ( Leptodius) cavipes (Dana). 

Chlorodius cavipes, Dana, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1852, p. 79; and U, S. 
Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 212, pl. xii. figs. la-b : Stimpson, Proc. Ac. Nat. Bci. 
Phila., 1858, p. 34. | 

Leptodius caripes, de Man, Journ, Linn, Soc., Zool, XXII. 1887-88, p. 34. 

Carapace convex in anterior two-thirds, flat behind. Gastric region 
convex, well delimited aud areolated by fine smooth rather deep 
channels; wings of carapace divided into about five lobules by less deep- 
ent and less smooth channels: the whole carapace (except the channels) 
covered with miliary granules, which on the lateral lobes of the gastric 
region are arranged in lines that have an imbricate look. 

Front bilaminar, the fore edge of the lobes thickened and granular. 
Antero-lateral border thickened and granular, cut into small irregular 
teeth— 8 or 9 in number — which fall into 4 sets. Undersurface of 

pace with short fur. 


Chelipeds unequal: upper and outer surface of wrist and hand 


wrinkled and granular, outer surface of hand covered with granules in 
more or less distinct lines : fingers little toothed, incurved, blunt-pointed 
and hollowed (but not broadened) at tip i 
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Legs rough, but not very hairy: upper edge of meropodites finely 
serrated, distally sharply notched: upper surface of carpopodites wilh two 
high longitudinal crests enclosing a trough-like space; the propodites are 
similarly sculptured, but the sculpture is a good deal concealed by fur: 
dactyli furred. 

Colours in spirit: dirty yellow or dirty greenish, fingers nearly 
black in distal 2 only. 

In the Indian Museum are 4 specimens, from the Andamans, Mergui 
and Ceylon. 


Megpxvus, Dana. 


Medwus, Dana, Silliman's Amer, Journ. Sci. and Arts, (2) XII. 1851, p. 125; 
Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad. 1852, p. 76; U. 8. Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 181. 

Medwus, A. Milne Edwards, Ann. Sci. Nat, Zool. (4) XX. 1863, p. 279, Miss. 
Bci. Mex. Crust. p. 249. 

Mediceus, Miers, Challenger Brachyurn, p. 116. 

Carapace not very broad, hexagonal, little convex, the regions well 
defined and well areolated. 

Antero-lateral borders cut into teeth and very distinctly continued 
beneath the orbits to the angles of the buccal cavern. 

Fronto-orbital border half, or a little more than half, the greatest 
breadth of the carapace. - 

Front about a fourth, or a little more, the greatest breadth of the 
carapace, horizontal, rather prominent, square-cut, notched in the middle 
line, separated from the supra-orbital margin by a notch. 

Orbits, eyes, basal antennal joint and antennary flagellum as in 
Xantho. 

Chelipeds either unequal or subequal, tke wrists and hands com- 
monly covered with large nodules, the fingers pointed. 

The abdomen of the male consists of five pieces, the 3rd-5th somites 
being fused. Š 

Medsmus closely resembles Xantho, but is distinguished by the 
narrower carapace aüd by the relations of the antero-lateral border. In 
some species of Xantho (e.g., X. distinguendus) the antero-lateral border 
is broken and eroded near the orbit, so that it may be imagined to be 
continued to the angle of the buccal cavern, but in Medes there is no 
ambiguity whatever. 

50. Medaus nodosus, A. M. Edw. 
Medius modosus, A. Milno Edwards, Ann, Boc. Ent. France, (4) VII. 1867, 
p. 271; Nouv. Archiv. du Mus, IX. 1873, p. 212, pl. viii. fig. 2: Haswell, Cat, 
Austral. Ornst. p. 52. 
Carapace shaped much as in Polyoremnus, hexagonal, more than j 


“y 
. 
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ns long as broad, the regions well demarcated, well areolated, finely and 
closely granular. 


Front horizontal, square-cut, prominent, sublaminar, notched and 
grooved in the middle line. 

Antero-lateral borders cut into four blunt-pointed rather coarse 
granular teeth, of which the two posterior are the strongest. 

Chelipeds subequal: wrist and hand covered with granular fungi- 
form tubercles, which are arranged in regular longitudinal series on the š 
hand 

Upper border of meropodites of legs without spinules, 

In the Indian Museum is a single small male from off the Ganjam 
coast, 71-93 fms. 4 


Henderson (Trans. Linn. Soc. (2) V. 1893, p. 360) appears to consi- 
der this species to belong to the genus Halimede, but it has not — if my 
identification be correct —the curious male abdomen which distinguishes 
that genus from every other Xanthoid except Polycremnus. 


CyOLOXANTHUS, A. Milne Edwards. 


Cycloranthus, A. Milne Edwards, Ann. Sci. Nat., Zool. (4) XX. 1863, p. 278; 
Nouv. Archiv. da Mus. IX. 1573, p. 209; Miss. Sci. Mer, Crust, p. 258, 


| Carapace relatively long: front horizontal, prominent, and divided 
by a median fissure into two lamellar lobes, and separated from the 
internal orbital angles by a deepish notch i 
Orbits small: two fissures in the supra-orbital margin: external 
orbital angles inconspienous, continuous with the antero-lateral borders. x` 
Antero-lateral borders very long, strongly curved, extending far 
* backwards. 
Basal antennal joint short, but touching the front at its inner 
. angle: the Bagellum inserted in the orbital hiatus 
Merus of the external maxillipeds subquadrilateral 
The abdomen of the male consists of five movable pieces 
This genus is not represented in the Indian Museum. 


| (51. Cyelozanthus lineatus, A. Milne Edwards. z 
Cyclozanthus lineatus, A. Milne Edwards, Ann. Soc. Entom. France, (4) VIT j 
1867, p. 269, and Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. IX. 1873, p. 209, pl. vi. fig. 6: Miers, Zool. 2 
H. M. 8. Alert, pp. 153, 212: J. B. Henderson, Trans. Linn. S00., Zool., (2) V. 1893, E 
p. 960 a 
e Carapace broad, very depressed, smooth; the regions little defined; ` 4 
nw . antero-lateral borders prolonged far backwards and obscurely divided —  — 
ng E into four dentiform lobes. L A T è * 
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Outer orbital angle inconspicuous, orbits small, the upper margin 
with a narrow cleft. I 

Front very prominent, lamellar, a little sinuous at the sides, pro- 
minent towards the middle where there is a linear fissure. 

Chelipeds unequal: the hand has the inner surface flattened, the 
upper border obtusely crested, and the outer surface rugose: the wrist, 
which has its outer border much dilated, is equally rugose. 

The legs are weak and smcoth, the dactylus being a little com- 
pressed. 

Carapace yellowish, very symmetrically marked with numerous 
reddish-brown lines, some of which run obliquely from the antero- 
lateral borders towards the front and towards the middle line, while 
others run from the posterior border forwards to the cardiac region. 

There are no specimens in the Indian Museum collection. 


HOoPLOXANTHUS, n. gen. 


Carapace hexagonal, moderately broad, moderately convex fore and 
aft, its regions all well defined, and to a certain extent subdivided. 

The antero-lateral borders are thin and crest-like and are on a 
much lower plane than the rest of the carapace, they end either in both 
sexes or in the female only, in a large horizontal lateral epibranchial spine, 
and may either be cut into large triangular teeth or may be only 
obscurely notched. 
^ A Postero-lateral borders straight, moderately convergent, about as 
long as the antero-lateral. * 

Front lamellar, prominent, horizontal, notched in the middle line, 
about a fourth to two-sevenths the greatest breadth of the carapace. 

Orbital margin with two faintish notches or suture lines above, and 
with a small triangular gap just below the onter angle: the inner angle 
of the lower orbital margin forms a strongly-projecting tooth ; the outer 
orbital angle is confluent with the antero-lateral margin. 

"The antennules fold obliquely. The basal antennal joint is rather 
slender and meets the front: the flagellum, which is about as long as 
the major diameter of the orbit, is lodged in the orbital hiatus. 

The anterior edge of the external maxillipeds is almost transverse. 

Chelipeds unequal, fingers sharp pointed : legs rather slender. 

- No ridges, defining the efferent branchial channels, on the plate. 
^ The abdomen of the male consists of seven separate segments, the 
last segment being no longer than the longest of the others. 

This genus is closely allied to Xantho and Oycloranthus, it is also 
related not distantly to Halimede and to Lophozozymus. 
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52. Hoploxanthus hextii, n. sp. 


The whole of the carapace, legs, and outer surface of chelipeds is 
covered with n dense, darkish, extremely short, velvety or branny 
pubescence. 

Carapace hexagonal, moderately broad, moderately convex, the 
regions well defined, tumid, their convexities granular. 

Front prominent beyond the orbits and separated from them by a 
notch, square-cut, bilaminar. 

Antero-lateral border thin sharp, cut into four triangular Iaciniate 
teeth, the last of which—in the female but not in the male—is an 
&cute salient spine. ! 

The edges of all the teeth, of the front, and of the orbit are finely 
granular. | 

The postero-lateral border is elegantly granular nnd quite straight: 
dorsal to it the wall of the carapace forms a distiuct postero-lateral 
facet, sharply marked off from the general surface of the carapace. 

Chelipeds a little unequal in both sexes: wrist with a small some- 
what cristiform expansion at the outer angle and n tooth at the inner 
angle: upper surface of hand with two or three longitudinal raised 
sculptured lines, the innermost of which consists of a blunt cristiform 
lobule followed by one or two blunt denticles, the onter one or two 
being simply crenulate and granular; the outer surface of the smaller 
hand is everywhere granular, that of the larger hand is granular in 
part— in both cases some of the granules form slightly-raised longi- 
tudinal lines. " 

Legs long, slender. 

Colours in spirit yellowish brown. 

Carapace of male 10 millim. long, 13 millim, broad; of female, 
11 millim. long, 17 millim. broad. ' 

In the Indian Museum are 3 specimens from the east const of India 
and 2 from the Nicobars. 


53. Hoploranthus cultripes, n. sp. 
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Antero-lateral borders very thin and sharp, obscurely divided by 
faint notches and fainter grooves into 3 broad inconspicuous lobes, and 
ending in a strong horizontal pyramidal lateral epibranchial spine. 

The chelipeds in the unique specimen are lost; but the legs are 
remarkable in having the upper edge of the merus and carpus sharply 
carinate, the carpal joints having a second blunter and lower keel along 
the dorsal surface. 

The legs and the undersurface of the body are covered with the 
same dense extremely short pubescence as occurs in H. heztit. 

The _single imperfect male in the Indian Museum comes from 
Karachi, and is 9 millim, long and 13 millim. broad, 


ORPHNOXANTHUS, n. gen. 


Carapace, owing to the inflation of the branchial regions almost 
quadrilateral in outline and almost concave from side to side, but very 
decidedly convex fore and aft, broad, the regions well defined but not 
to any great extent areolated. 

Fronto-orbital border a little more than half the greatest breadth 
of the carapace in extent. Front about a third the greatest width of 
the carapace, lamellar, projecting horizontally beyond the orbits, broadly 
and faintly bilobed. Orbital margin entire: orbits and eyes small, 

Antero-lateral border cut into four teeth; postero-lateral borders 
convergent only in the posterior half; posterior border long. 

The antennules fold almost transversely. The basal antennal joint 
is very short and only just touches the turned down edge of the front ; 
the flagellum which is very long (between 2 and 3 times the length of 
the orbit) is lodged in the narrow orbital hiatus. 

Owing to the bulge of the outer wall of the efferent branchial canal 
and the consequent puffing out of the pterygostomian regions, the front 
edge of the merus of the external maxillipeds is quite transverse or 
even slightly oblique from without inwards, 

' The chelipeds are massive and unequal; the fingers are compressed 
aud pointed, The legs are very slender, 

The abdomen of the male consists of 5 segments, the 3rd-5th 
somites being fused, 

Owing to the inflation of the pterygostomian regions the efferent 
branchial channels are permanently open, but the low crests that define 
them are confined to the posterior part of the endostome. 

This genus appears to represent one of the links between Galene and 
Xantho. The single known species comes from the Bay of Bengal, 105- 


350 fms. 
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54. Orphnoxanthus microps, Alcock and Anderson, 
Xanthodes microps, Alcock and Anderson, J. A. 8. B. LXIII. pt. 2, 1894, p, 183. 


Carapnce about $ as long as broad, almost quadrilateral in outline, 
strongly convex fore and aft, but, owing to the inflation of the branchial 
regions, a little concave from side to side; it is rather closely covered 
with a very fine short fur, beneath which the surface may be granular 
or nearly smooth, but the margins are always granular. The regions 
are all well defined and are slightly tumid : the gastric region is divided 
into 3 gently tumid subregions, the branchio-hepatic regions are sub- 
divided transversely into three areas, and the fronto-orbital margin is 
also marked off. 

The antero-lateral border is thin and sharp and is cut into four 
sharp finely granular teeth, the first of which runs by a long nearly 
transverse margin, into the (undefined) angle of the orbit. The front is 
laminar and projects beyond the supra-orbital margin ; it is square-cut 
and is slightly notched in the middle line, so as to form two broad shallow 
lobes. The eyes are small and are to a variable extent deficient in 
pigment. 

The chelipeds are unequal—very much more so in the male than in 
the female: the arm to a variable extent, the entire surface of the 
wrist, and the upper border of the hand are scabrous and more or less 
bairy; the other surfaces of the hand may be smooth and polished, 
or the outer surface may be to n variable extent granular: the fingers 
are large, compressed and pointed. 

In the male the larger cheliped is about 2} times the length of the 
carapace (the hand and fingers forming slightly more than half the 
length) and nearly half the arm projects beyond the carapace in repose 

Tho legs are long slender and finely and sparsely hairy: the upper 
edge of the meropodites is scabrous or closely spinulate 

Colours in spirit; chestnut brown with blackish fingers. Length of 
carapace (average) 11 millim., breadth 15 to 16 millim 


In the Indian Museum are 29 specimens from the Bay of Bengal 
105-350 fms 


Eriscs, Milne Edwards. 


Etisus, Milne Edwards, Hist, Nat. Crust. I. 410. 

Etisus, Dana, Silliman’s Amor. Journ. Sci. and Art (2) XII. 1851, p. 126; and 
U. 8. Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 183. 

Etisus, A. Milne Edwards, Ann. Bei. Nat, Zool, (4) XX 1868, p. 291; and 
Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. IX. 1873, p. 233 

Elieus, Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 131 


Carapace broad, moderately convex in both directions, with the 
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regions delimited by broad shallow rather indistinet depressions and 
having a slightly uneven but not definitely lobulated surface. 

The front is laminar and narrow ; it projects well beyond the supra- 
orbital border from which it is separated by a deep notch, and is split 
by a suture in the middle line. The orbital margin is broken by three 


sutures or actual fissures, and the tooth at the inner angle of the lower . 


border ia very prominent. 

The antero-lateral borders, which are a good deal longer than the 
postero-lateral, are cut into from 4 to 8 lobes or procurved spines. 

The basal antennal joint has its onter angle produced and tightly 
wedged into the internal orbital gap, which it fills; but the fagellum, 
which is of good length, does not arise within the orbit but at the base 
of thia process. 

The outer border of the merus of the external maxillipeds is 
oblique. 

The chelipeds, which are very massive and rather long, are a little 
unequal in the male: the fingers are very stout and strongly arched, 
and they meetonly at the tip, which is brond expanded and hollowed 
out almost like a horse's hoof. 

The abdomen of the male is five-jointed, the 3rd-5th somites being 
fused. 


Key to the Indian species of Etisus. 


I. More than four tooth on the nntero-lateral border, exolud- 
ing the external angle of tho orbit: free edge of front 
not convex: the process of the basal antennal joint com- 
pletely separates tho lower from the upper inner angle of 
the orbit: legs spiny :— 
i, Seven or eight uneven unequal-sized claw-like teeth 
on tho antero-lateral border ......... ene E. dentatus. 
ii, Seven evenly arranged broad compressed procurv 


* margin ennt s deu INVI E. utilis. 
IL Four teeth (excluding the external anglo of the orbit) on 
the antero-lateral border: free edge of front bow-shaped: 
the tooth at the inner canthus of the orbit in contact 
with the cave of the orbit beyond the tip of the proces 
of the basal antennal joint: legs not spiny «enmt E. Lrvimanus. 


55. FEtisus dentatus, (Herbst) Edw. 


Cancer dentatus, Herbst, Krabbon, I. ii. 186, pl. xi. fig. 66. 

Etisua dentatus, Milno Edwards, Hist, Nat. Crust. I. 411: Dana, U. 5. Expl. 
Exp. Crust. pt, I. 185, pl. x. figs. 2a-b : A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. 
IX. 1873, p. 233: Miers, P. Z. S. 1877, p. 134: Richters in Möbius, Meeresf. Maurit. 
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p. 146: Lenz and Richters, Abh. Senck. Ges XII. 1881, p. 421: Haawoll, Cat. 
Austral, Crust. p. 53. 
Btisodes dentatus, Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb. Syat. VII. 1893.94, p. 472. 


Carapace smooth (non-granular): gastric region well defined except 
nt cardinc end, its surface broken, but not definitely lobulated ; similarly 
with the branchio-hepatic regions. 

The antero-lateral border bears 7 or 8 (exclusive of the external 
orbital angle) pro-curved claw-like teeth, uneven both as to size and 
place, though four of them — which correspond to the 4 lobes of so 
many other Cancroids —are much of one size and much larger than the 
other 3 or 4. 

The front is lamellar with the free edge slightly and angularly 
emarginate, and is cleft in the middle line by a fine sharp groove that 
extends well on to the gastric region. The orbital margin has three 
teeth, separated by fissures, in its outer part. "The tooth at the inner 
angle of the lower edge of the orbit is sharp, and does not come into 
contact with the eave of the orbit. 

Chelipeds in the adult male a little more, in the adult female a 
little less than twice the length of the carapace: the arm has a few 
spinules and a good deal of hair along the upper border, and some 
granules or blunt spinules along its lower and ita distal borders; the 
wrist has a strong spike at its inner angle; the hand may or may not 
have a few pimple-lke granules on its upper outer surface; and the 
fingers are fluted, the ridges on the dactylus being crenulate or dentate. 
Otherwise the chelipeds are smooth. 

In the legs, the merus has both the dorsal and the ventral edges 
thickly fringed with long stiff hairs, the dorsal edge being also granular; 
the carpus has at least three series of spinules along ita dorsal surface; 
the propodite has a rather granular surface with about four (dorsal) 
series of spinules, and has much of its lower edge fringed with long stiff 
hairs; and the dactylus is spiny above and hairy below. 

Colours of a specimen 7 years in spirit: upper surface bright 
maroon fading to yellow near the posterior border; fingers black, 

In the Indian Museum are a young female from Port Blair (Anda- 
mans), and three large males (carapace 72 millim. by 111 millim.) from 
Great Coco I. (Andamans) and East I. Andamans. 


56. Etisus utilis, Lucas. 
Etisus utilis, Lucas in Jacquinot, Voy. Astrolabe, Crast. p. 27, pl. ii. fig. 6: 


Heller, Novara Crust, p. 16: A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. —— Mus. IX. 1873, 
p. 233. E. Nauck, Zeits. Wiss, Zool. XX XIV. 1880, p. 68 (gastrio teeth): Lenz and 


Richters, Abh, Senck. Ges, XII, 1881, p. 421: Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb. Syst. VII, 
1893-94, p. 472. 
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Carapace smooth (non-granular), distantly pitted in the anterior 
and lateral parts. Gastric region fairly well defined, except at the 
cardiac end, its surface showing indistinct traces of lobulation : branchio- 
hepatic regions with the surface a little uneven. 

Antero-lateral border with 7 (exclusive of the external orbital 
angle) regular, even, nearly uniform, compressed, procurved teeth. 

Front as in Etisus dentatus, but with the angles a little sharper ent. 
The edge of the orbit is trenchant, and near the outer angle are 3 not 
very distinct suture-lines: the tooth at the inner angle of the lower 
border of the orbit is prominent, and does not come into contact with 
the eave of the orbit. 

Chelipeds in the adult male twice to twice-and-a-half, in the adult 
female once-and-a-half to once-and-two-thirds the length of the cara- 
pace: upper and lower edges of arm coarsely and unevenly granular, 
much of the upper edge also hairy ; distal end of wrist with 4 or 5 teeth, 
the inner two of which are long and large; the hand bas, along ita 
upper border, a double crest of strong teeth, continued in blunter form 
along the finger, aud on the outer surface of the hand there may be a 
few pimple-like granules. 

In the legs, both the upper and lower edges — but most the upper 
edge—of the merus, carpus and propodite are thickly fringed with long 
bristles, as also is the lower edge of the dactylus; the upper edge of the 
merus has also a row of small spines, and the upper edge of the carpus, 
propus and dactylus a double row of increasingly larger spines: the 
lower edge also of the propus and dactylus is spiny. 

Colours in spirit: dull yellowish pink, fingers black. 

In the Indian Museum are a male and & female from the Singapore 
Museum, and supposed to have come from Singapore. (Heller l.c. 
records this species from the Nicobars). 


> 


57. Etisus laevimanus, Randall, 


Etisus laevimanus, Randall, Journ. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philad. 1839, p. 115: Dana. 
Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila. 1852, p. 76, and U. 8. Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 185, pl. x. 
figs. la-b: A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Maus. IX. 1873, p. 234: Kossmann, 
Reise roth Meer. Crust. p. 30: T. Tozzetti, Magenta Crust, p. 29: Streets, Bull, 
U.8. Nat. Mus. VII. 1877, p. 105: Hilgendorf, MB. Ak. Berl. 1878, p. 791: Richters 
in Mübius Meeresf. Maurit. p. 146: de Man, Notes Leyden Mus. IIT. 1881, p. 99; 
and Archiv, für Naturges. LITI. 1887, i. p. 289; and Zool. Jahrb. Syst. ४111, 1804-05, 
p.527: Haswell, Cat. Austral, Crust, p. 51: Miera, Zool H. M. S. Alert, pp. 183, 
217; nnd Challenger Brachyara, p. 132: F. Maller, Verh. Ges. Basel VIII. 1586, 
p. 474: J. R. Henderson, Trans, Linn. Soc., Zool, (2) V. 1893, p. 362: Ortmann, 
Zool, Jahrb, Syst. VII. 1803-94, p. 473: Whitelegge, Mom, Austral. Mus, Ill, 1897, 
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Etisus macrodactylus, Lucas in Jnoquinot's Voy. Astrolabe, Crust p. 30, pl. ix. 
fig. 2, (4. M. E.) 

Etisus convezus, Stimpson, Proc, Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila. 1858, p. 31. 

Btisua maculatus, Heller, Abh. tool.-bot. Ges, Wien XI. 1881, p. 9; and SB. Ak. 
Wien, XLII, 1861, p. 332: de Man, Notes Loydon Mus. II, 1880, p. 173. 

Gastric region well defined on all sides, its anterior part distinctly 
lobulated ; branchio-hepatic regions with three lobules following the 
curve of the antero-lateral margins. 

Antero-lateral border with 4 broad teeth (exclusive of the external 
orbital angle), the last two of which culminate in procurved points. 

The front is cleft in the middle line by a groove; its free edge is 


- bow-shaped. The orbital margin has, in its outer half, three lobular 


constrictions defined by three grooves. 

The tooth at the inner angle of the lower edge of the orbit ia blunt, 
and it comes into contact with the eave of the orbit beyond the tip of 
the process of the basal joint of the antenna. 

Chelipeds in the adult male about twice and a half, in the adult 
female a little less than twice the length of the carapace ; the wrist has 
a blunt spine at the inner angle, otherwise they are smooth aud un- 
sculptured. 


Legs with both edges of all the long joints hairy, most so on tho 


lower edge of the dactylus and on the upper edge of the other joints: ` 


the upper edge of the propodite and dactylus is also sharply granular, 
but there are no spines. 

Colours in spirit variable: dall yellow, or dull greenish-brown, or 
sea-green, often with cinnamon eoloured patches or small spots. 

In the Indian Museum are 20 specimens, from Persian Gulf, 
Karachi, Bombay, Laceadives, Andamans, and Singapore, (besides 
specimens from Celebes and Mauritius). | 


- ETISODES, Dana. 


Etisodes, Dana, Silliman’s Amor, Journ. Sci. and Arts, (2) XII. 1851, p. 126 


(footnote); Proc. Ac. Nat, Soi. Phila. 1852, p. 77 ; and U. 8. Expl. Exp, Crust. pt, I. 
p. 184. 


Etisodes, A. Milne Edwards, Ann. Sci. Nat, Zool, (4) XX. 1861, p. 291; and 
Nouv, Archiv. da Mos, IX. 1873, p. 235. | 
The genus Etisodes resembles Efísus in the characteristic form and 
lie of the basal joint of the antenne, and in the characteristic relation 
of the front to the orbits; but it differs in the following particulars :— 
The carapace i» much longer and narrower; it is less convex, ospecially 
in ita posterior third; its regions are clearly dofined, and are definitely 
sculptured into lobules in the anterior two-thirds of the carapace: the 
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chelipeds are much shorter, the difference in length being chiefly in the 


arm; and the fingers though well hollowed out at tip are not so hoof- 
like. | 


5B. Etisodes anaglyptus, (Edw.) 


Cancer anaglyptus, Milne Edwarda in Cuvier, Ragne An. Crast. pl. xi. fig. 4. 

Etisus anaglyptus, Milne Edwards, Mist. Nat. Crust. 1. 411 : Hess, Archiv, für 
Natorges. XX XL 1865, i. p. 134: do Mun, Notes Leyden Mus. XIII. 1891, p. 7. 

Btisodes anaglyptus, A. Milne Edwards, Nouv, Archiv, da Mus. IX. 1873, p. 235: 
Haswell, Cat. Austral. Crust. p. 55: Miers, Zool H. M. B. Alert, pp. 183, 218: 
Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb, VII. 1893-94, p. 471. 

Length of carapace nearly three-qnarters the breadth. 

The regions are all convex aud well defined, and the gastric and 
-branchio-hepatic regions are subdivided into convex lobules, the surface 

of which is somewhat dented transversely. 

The antero-lateral border is cut into four (excluding the external 
angle of the orbit) procurved teeth, the last two of which are claw-like. 

The front projects strongly, and is divided into two dorsally-convex 
lobes, of which the free edge may either be cut obliquely iuwards, or be 
so excised as to give the front a four-pronged look. 

The orbita! margin has, in its outer half, three grooves separating 
three blunt teeth: the tooth at the lower inner angle does not come in 
contact with the eave of the orbit. 

Chelipeds in the male not much more than half again as long as 
the carapace: upper and anterior borders of arm hairy; upper surface 
of wrist nodular, with two teeth (one large) at the inner angle; upper 
outer surface of hand with rather irregular longitudinal series of little 
nodules and granules; dactylas fluted, the ridges being crenulated. 

. Legs very shaggy, the hairs almost concealing some lines of sharp 
granules or spinules on the propodite and dactylus. 

In the Indian Museum is a specimen from the Persian Gulf (be- 
sides one from Samoa). 


t 


50. Elisodes electra (Herbst), Miers. 


Cancer electra and ? metis, Herbst, Krabben, IIT. ii. 34 and 36, pl. li. fig, 6, and 
p! « liv. 3. š : 
ë —* rugosus, Lucas in Jaequinot'a Voy. Astrolabe IIL. Crust. p. 33, pl. iv. 
fig. 2 (fide A. M, E., infra). 

f Chlorodius dentifrons, Stimpson, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila. 1858, p. 34. 

Etisodes sculptilis, Heller, Abh. zool.-bot, Ges. Wien XI. 1861, p. 10, and SB. Ak. 
Wien XLI. 1801, p. 333: A. Milbo Edwards, Nouv, Archiv. du Mus. IX. 1573, 
p. 236, pl, ix. fig, 2: Kossmaun Reise roth. Meer., Crust. p. 30, 
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id —S — samoensis, Miers, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (4) XVI. 1875, p. 341. (Miors 
infra. 
— pex ote electra, gine. Zool. H. M. S. Alert, pp. 183, 217, 517, 532: de Man 
. für Naturges. LILI. 1887, i : " i Zool.. 

— 1808, : ue [11 7,1. p. 200: J. R. Henderson, Trans. Linn, Soc,, Zool, 

Closely resembles E. anaglyptus, from which it is distinguished by 
the following characters :— 

(1) the carapace is even longer and narrower, the length being 
quite; the breadth ; 

(2) the whole surface of the lobules of the carapace and of tho 
nodules of the wrist aud hand is closely granular ; 

(3) the front is cut into four teeth of nearly equal size ; 

(4) the legs, though hairy, are not so shaggy. 

In the Indian Museum are 4 specimens from the Andamans and 


Nicobars, (besides three from Upolu and Mauritius). 


Alliance V, Halimedoida, 
Halimede. Polycremuus. 
PoLYCREMNUS, Gerstaecker. 


Polycremnus, Gerstnecker, Archiv. für Naturges. XXII. 1856, p. 120, 

Carapace approaching the pentagonal, not very much broader than 
long, distinctly convex fore-and-aft, slightly convex from side to side, 
the regions rather indistinctly defined and to a certain extent subdivid- 
ed by broad shallow depressions. 

The antero-lateral border is elegantly four-lobed and is continued 
beneath the orbits to the outer angle of the buccal cavern. ‘The postero- 
lateral borders are moderately convergent and are about equal in length 
to the antero-lateral borders and also to the posterior border. 

The fronto-orbital border is less than half the greatest width of the 
carapace in extent. The front is narrow (less than a fourth the greatest 
breadth of the carapace), sublaminar or hood-like, bilobed, and projects 
well beyond the orbits. The three grooves in the vicinity of the outer 
angle of the orbit are distinct. Eyes on short thick stalks. The inner 
angle of the lower edge of the orbit is strongly produced. x 

The antennules fold obliquely. The basal antennal joint is long, 
rather slender, and well in contact with the front: the flagellum is long 
(a good deal longer than the major diameter of the orbit) and is lodged 
in the narrow orbital hiatus. i | 

Anterior edge of merus of external maxillipeds almost transverse. 

Chelipeds unequal in both sexes. Legs stout. 

Abdomen of the male with all 7 joints distinct and separate: the 
last segment unusually long and acute. 


.- Ld 
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60. Polycremnus ochtodes, (Herbst) Gerstaecker. 
Cancer ochtodes, Herbst, Krabben, I. ii. 158, pl. viii. fig. 54: Fabricius, Ent. 
Syst, 11, 455, and Suppl. p. 337, 
Galene ochtodes, Adama and White, Samarang Crust. p. 43, pl. x. fig. 2. 
Polycremnus ochtodes, Gerstaeoker, Archiv. fur Naturges. XXII. 1856, p. 121: 


A. O. Walker, Journ. Linn. Soc., Zool, XX. 1886-90, p. 110: Henderson, Trans. 
Linn, Soo., Zool., (2) V. 1893, p. 359. 


Carapace oval-pentagonal, its surface smooth, a little lampy owing 
to the broad shallow depressions that somewhat indistinctly separate 
and to a certain extent subdivide the regions, 

All the borders are of about equal length: the antero-lateral is 
divided into four rounded deep-cut lobes, decreasing in size from behind 
forwards, and is continued beneath the slightly tumid lobe of the 
orbital angle to the angle of the buccal cavern: on the postero-lateral 
border just behind the junction with the antero-lateral are usually a 
few granules 


The front projects horizontally forward beyond the orbits and 


consists of two unguiform lobes separated in all their extent by a deep 


narrow groove: it is a distinct rostrum. 

The chelipeds are unequal, most markedly so in the male. The 
upper border of, the arm is elegantly cut into teeth or pisiform or pearl- 
like tubercles: two similar tubercles stand, one below the other, at the 
inner angle of the wrist, and the upper and outer surfaces of the wrist are 
more or less covered with papule-like or pustulous tubercles: the upper 
border of the hand, and of the basal balf of the finger bears a row of 
pisiform tubercles, and there are numerous pustulous tubercles on the 
upper surface aud on the proximal part of the outer surface of the . 
hand: fingers sharp pointed 

The legs are smooth, but the upper border of the meropodites of 
all, or of the first three pairs, is distantly serrate or spinulous: the 
dactylus and the neighbouring part of the lower border of the propodite 
is furred. 

Colours in spirit leaden grey, or yellowish with livid markings. 

In the Indian Museum are 2 specimens from the Madras Coast and 
one from Penang. 


HALIMEDE, De Haan. 
Halimede, De Haan, Faun. Japon. Croat. p. 35: Dana, Amer. Journ. Sci. nud 
Arts, (2) XIL. 1851, p. 125, and U. 8. Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 149. 
Closely allied to Polycremnus, having the same form of male 
abdomen. ` 
The genus is not represented in the Indian Museum. 
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61. Hulimede (?) thurstoni, Henderson. 


Halimede thurstoni, Henderson, Trans, Linn, Soc, Zool, (2) V. 1893, p. 360, 
pl. xxxvi. figs. 13, 14. 


It appears to me doubtful whether this is a true Halimede. 


Alliance VL. Galenoida, [or Subfamily GALENINE]. 


GALENE, De Haan. 


Galene, De Hann, Faun. Japon. Orust, p. 19. 
Galene, Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 118 (footnoto.) 


Carapace approaching the quadrilateral, strongly convex fore and 
aft, little convex from side to side; its surface granular in parts, or 
nearly smooth, and with the regions more or less distinctly shown by 
broad shallow rather vague depressions. 

Antero-lateral border moderately arched, ind istinctly four-lobed — 


the last 2 or 3 lobes in the typical species being marked by spine-like 


teeth : postero-Interal borders very slightly convergent, rather longer 
than the chord of the antero-lateral: posterior border long. 

Fronto-orbital border less than half the greatest width of the cara- 
pace. Front obliquely deflexed, less than one-fifth the, greatest width 
of the carapace in extent, bilobed or quadridentate. Orbital margin 
with the three grooves in the vicinity of the onter angle distinct: eyes 
on thick stalks of moderate length. The antennules fold nearly trans- 
versely. 

Basal antennal joint broad, extremely short, not nearly reaching 
the front; flagellum longish (longer than the major diameter of the 
orbit) lodged in the broád orbital hintus, 

Anterior edge of merus of external maxillipeds a little oblique. 
Chelipeds massive, nnequal in both sexes, fingers pointed. Legs long, 
stoutish. 

Abdomen of male with all 7 jointa separate and distinct. 

No crests, delimiting efferent branchial canals, on the endostome. 


62. Galene bispinosa (Herbst) De Haan. 


Cancer bispinosus, Herbst, Krabben, I. ii. 144, pl. vi. fig. 45, and IIL ii. 11, 
pl. liv. fig. 1: Fabricius, Ent. Syst. IL. 446, and Suppl. p. 337. x T 

Cancer (Galene) bispinosus, De Haan, Faun, Japon. Crust. p. 49, pl. v. fig. 2. 

Galene bispinosa, A. O. Walker, Journ, Linn. Soc., Zool, XX. 1886-90, p. 110. 


Carnpaco moderately broad, somewhat pentagonal, its surface for 


the greater part smooth, but usually scabrous near the bordera—espe- 


cially the postero-lateral borders ; its surface is also somewhat lumpy, 


wy, 
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owing to the very broad depressions which somewhat vaguely delimit 
and to a certain extent subdivide the regions. Pterygostomian region 
more or less hairy. 
The antero-lateral borders are very indistinctly 4-lobed, the first 
d lobe being almost obsolete, the second being usually marked by a 
granular denticle, and the third and fourth by two coarse granular 
spines. The postero-lateral borders, which are little convergent, are 
slightly longer than the chord of the antero-lateral The posterior 
border is about half the greatest width of the carapace. 

Front really bilobed, but with both the inner and the outer angles 
of each lobe so equally prominent as to appear 4-dentate. 

Chelipeds unequal: exposed surfaces of arm either smooth, or more- 
or less scabrous, both borders of arm uneven and hairy, the distal end 
of the upper border with two strong teeth: both the inner and the 
outer angles of the wrist well pronounced, or even spiniform; the 
exposed surfaces of the wrist may be almost smooth, but are usually 
studded, to a variable extent, with sharp little tabercles; the upper 
| outer and lower surfaces of the hand may be almost smooth, but are 
E usually studded, in the proximal third to three-quarters, with similar 
tubercles, in more or less distinct lines: fingers long, sharp-pointed, 
the apposed edges with strong molariform teeth. 

Legs long, stoutish ; upper border of the meropodites scabrous and 
spinulate, upper border of last 3 joints, and lower border of last 2, plumose. 

Colours in spirit, leaden white or yellowish. 

In the Indian Museum are 3 specimens from the Vizagapatam 
coast and l*from Tennasserim, (besides one from Hongkong): the 
amount of granulation of the borders of the carapace and of the cheli- 
peds is different in all. 


Subfamily II. ACTAEIN Æ. 


ACTEA, De Haan, A, Milne Edwards. 
' 4Actxa, De Haan, Faon. Jap. Crust. p. 18, 
* Actma and Actwodes, Dana, Ü. S. Expl. Exp. Crust, pt. T. pp. 162, 194, 


Actwa, Holler, Crust. Sudl. Europ. p. 69. > 
2 Acta, A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. I. 1865, pp. 259, 260. 


N Psawmis, Kossmann, Crust, roth. Meer, p. 26. 
! Acima and Actrodes, Miers, Challenger Brachyura, pp. 118, 185. 

Carapace convex fore and aft, slightly convex or flat from side to 
side, usually broad, the regions well demarcated by deep grooves, and 
again subdivided into lobules, which are usually convex and granular, 
Antero-lateral borders usually four-lobed, but the lobes are shallow and 
often indistinct, Postero-lateral borders usually concave, always short, 
not strongly convergent. 

J. n. 18 
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Front between m third and a fourth the greatest width of the 
carapace, deflexed, cleft in the middle line into two lobes. Upper edge 
of orbit tumid, usually with two fissures or sutures; a third below the 
outer orbital angle: eyestalks short and thick. 

Antennules folding obliquely or nearly transversely. Basal anten- 
nal joint usually stopping at the angle of the deflexed front, but often 
prolonged beyond this, towards or nearly into the orbit; the flagellum 
is about as long as the orbit, and is lodged in the orbital hiatus. 

Merus of the external maxillipeds with the anterior border little 
oblique, 


Chelipeds equal in both sexes; fingers usually blunt-pointed, some- 


‘times hollowed-out at tip. 


Abdomen of the male five-jointed, somites 3, 4, 5 fused. 

Small crabs, distinguished by the elaborate lobulation of the cara- 
pace, and by the form of the front, which is usually deep-cleft in the 
middle line to form two prominent round-pointed lobes. 


Key to the Indian species of Actwa. 
I. Lege of ordinary form:— 


i. The lobules of the carapace, and the legs, when granular, 
bear miliary or vesicolous granules of nearly uniform 
sizo, not tubercles :— 
l. Length of the carapace two-thirds or less than 
° two-thirds the breadtb, postero-lateral borders ex- 
tremely short and concave :— 
a, Carapace and legs covered with a short dense 
fur, which does not, however, conceal the * 
lobules or their granules — 
a. Fingers hollowed at tip, fur black ... A. tomentosa. 
B. Fingers long and pointed, for light 
brown ....,..++..-.५५५५५५५५०५५ ००५५७५५०५ » » ६ eses 4 A, areolata. 
b, Carapace and legs with numerous bristles, 
which do not form a coat; fingers blunt- | 
pointed, but not appreciably hollowed nt tip. A. hirsutissima, 
2. Length of the carapace rather more than two- 
thirds the breadth, postero-lateral borders slightly 
concave:— — 
a. Legs and chelipeds lobulated in the samo 
style as the carapace :— ० 
a, Lobules of the carapace very markod 
b and hairy मक — ee A, rufepunetata, 
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b. Wrist and hands soblobular, corresponding 
joints of legs only a little dimpled (areola- 
tion of carapace complete) _ ,,.... inser nm A. ruppellis, 
c. Oholipeds and legs with a plain granular 
surface, nreolation of carapace faint ante. 
riorly, incomplete posteriorly :— 
a  Lobulation of antero-lateral border 
very indistinct, no hairs on the cara- 
pace, which is thick and convex ...... A. obesa. 
Je B. Lobnlation of antero-Iateral border 
fairly distinct the lobules being granu- 
lar; a thin coat of hair :— 
e. Carapace of ordinary Actos 


form #॥#+# ##क ४# ४ ## के PITTS ses "uh "ttt A. pulchella, 
y. Carapace more than 2 as long 


^ as broad ; its posterior half re- 
markably fint................. ee. A. parvula, 
ii, Carapace covered with tubercles, legs with tubercles or 
spines :— 
I, Carapace with plain isolated tubercles :— I 
a. Carapace with pearly tubercles and granules; ४ 
* front bilobed, but each lobo so deeply ex- 


cised as to appear itself bilobed.................. A. nodulosa, 
b. Carapace with coarse spine-like tubercles ; 
front broadly bilobed .......« eee A, Echinus, 
c. Carapace and cholipeds with pedicled pisi- 
form tubercles, legs with thorns ......... A. peronii. 
d, Carapace, chelipeds and legs with pedicled, 
flat-topped tubercles which at the margins 
become petaloid; front bilobed, each lobe 
ont into four petaloid teeth... esee A, flosculata. 
2. Carapace closely covered with confluent tubercles 
the surfaces of which are themselves formed of 
confluent granules :— 
a. Taberoles of carapace very rough, raspberry- 
like, some of those on the legs often spiny: 
carapace about seven-ninths as longas broad. A. granulata, 


* b. Tubercles of sarapace smooth though pitted, 

te Ë I those of the legs never spiny: carapice 
m about two-thirds na long as broad A. calculosa, 

II. Propodites and carpopodites of legs dorsally bicarinate in such 

" a way that the space between the cresta appears like a trough 





or a series of cups :— 
i, Propodites and carpopodites each with one trough; 
lobules of carapace granular; front not projecting much. A. cavipes, 
ii. Carpopodites with at least two cups ; lobulos of carapace 
i pitted as well as granular; front projecting far beyond 
‘the inner angle of tho orbit... eene eem Ay formulate, 
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63. Actaea tomentosa, (Edw.) A. Milne Edwards. 


Zozymus tomentosus, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. I. 385, and in Cuvier. 
Régno An, Crust, pl. xi. bis, fig. 2. 


Actma tomentosa, A. Milue Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. dn Mns. I. 1865, p. 262, and 
IX. 1873, p. 191: A. Targioni Tozzotti, " Mngonta " Crost, p. 35, pl. iii. figs. 14 &o.: 
Hilgendorf, MB. Ak. Berl 1878, p. 788: Richters in Mobius Meeresf. Maurit. 
p.145: Haswell, Cat. Austral. Crust. p. 44: Ortmann, Zool Jahrbuch., Syst. &c., 


VII. 1893-94, p. 453, and in BSemon's Zool. Forschungsr. (Jena. Denkschr. VIII) 
Crust. p. 50, 


Actwodes tomentosus, Dana U. S. Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 197: Stimpson, 
Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad. 1858, p. 32: Heller, SB, Ak. Wien, XLIII. 1861, p. 328, 
and Novara Crust. p. 17: Miers, P. Z. S. 1877, p. 134 ; and 1879 pp. 20 and 30 ; and 
Phil, Trans. Vol. 168, 1879, p. 486 ; and Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (5) V. 1880, p. 234; 
and Zool H. M. S. Alert, pp. 517 and 530; and Challenger Brachyura, p. 135: 
de Man, Archiv. far Natarges. LIII. 1887, i. p. 252; and in Weber's Zool. Ergeb, 
Niederl. Ost, Ind. II. 1892, p. 278; and Zool. Jahrb., Syst. &o., VIII. 1894-95, p. 490 : 
Cano, Boll. Soc. Nat. Napol. 111. 1889, p. 199. 


Carapace ovoid and very broad, its greatest length less than two- 
thirds its greatest breadth, its dorsal surface— like that of all the 
surfaces of the chelipeds and legs that are exposed in repose — covered, 
as closely and evenly as possible, with a dense short blackish felt 
through which peep the shiny tops of very numerous large vesiculous 
granules. This felt is not so long as to obscure the areolation of the 
carapace which is very perfect and in bold relief, but it obscures the 
fact that the deep-cut grooves that separate the lobules are smooth. 

The lobules—excluding those of the antero-lateral and supra- 
orbital margins and those on the front —nre 21 in number, the anterior 
8 with the long diameter fore-and-aft, the posterior 5 with the long 
diameter transverse. 

The front, which is vertically deflexed and does not break the wide 
even sweep of the antero-lateral borders, appears nearly equally four- 
lobed, the outer lobe on either side being formed by the tumid supra- 
orbital border. 

The antero-lateral borders are long and beautifully arched ; when 
undennded they look entire, but when denuded they are seen to be eut 
by narrow clefts into four very shallow lobes of unequal size, — the 
clefts being continued as grooves on to the under surface of the cara- 
pace, The very short postero-lateral borders are extremely concave. 

The tumid supra-orbital border is cleft into lobules by two fissures 
similar to the grooves of the carapace, and there is a third fissure at 
the outer angle of the orbit. 

The whole under surface of the carapace, and the surfaces of the 
sternum and external maxillipeds and abdominal terga, are covered 

with a dense felt that obscures all the granulation that exists. 
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The basal antennal joint is broad, and its outer angle does not fall 
very far short of the inner angle of the floor of the orbit. 

The legs, besides the felt and the granules (which are conical 
rather than vesiculous) already spoken of, have their edges— but chiefly 
the anterior edge—fringed with coarse tufted hair: similar hair 
occurs on the edges of the arm. 

The fingers are short, with broadly-rounded hollowed-out tips. 

Colours in spirit, as in life, blackish. 

In the Indian Museum are 115 specimens from the Nicobars, Anda- 
mans, Palk Str., and Laccadives (besides 31 from Mauritius, Australia 
and the South Sea Is.). 


64. Actaa areolata, Dana. 

Actma areolata, Dana, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci, Philad. 1852, p. 73, and U. 8. Expl. 
Exp. Crust. pt. L. p. 162, pl viii. figs. 1a-b: A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. dn 
Mus. I. 1865, p. 264: E. Nauck, Zeits, Wiss. Zool. XXXIV. 1880. p. 54 (gastric 
teeth): ? Miers, Zool. H. M. 8. Alert, pp. 182, 209: do Man, Journ. Linn. Soc., Zool., 
XXII. 1887-88, p. 25: Zehntner, Rev. Suisse Zool. II. 1894, p. 147. 

Carapace in proportions and outline almost exactly similar to 
A. tomentosa. Its surface and the exposed surfaces of the chelipeds aud 
legs is also covered as densely as possible with felt; but this felt is 
of a lighter colour, and it almost conceals the granulation, excepting 3 
or 4 lines of granulation on the lower outer surface of the hands: the 
felt also obscures, though it does not conceal, the areolation of the 
carapace, owing to the lobules being less convex. 

Unlike A. tomentosa the upper surface of the wrist and hand are 
nodular (as well as granular), and the fingers are long and pointed, 
without any hollowing of the tip. 

In other respects this species closely resembles the preceding. 

One specimen from Mergui. 


65. Actwa hirsutissima (Rüppell), De Haan, Dana. 


Xantho hireutisimus, Ruppell, 24 Krabben roth. Meer, p. 26, pl. v. fig. 6: Milne 
Edwards, Hist, Nat. Crust. I. p. 389... 

Actwa hirsutissima, De Haan, Faun. Japon. Crust. p. 18: Dana, U. 8. Expl. Exp. 
Cruat. pt. T. p. 164: Heller, SB. Ak, Wien, XLIIT. 1861, p. 314; and Novara Crust. 
p. 9: A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du us. I. 1865, p. 263, and IX. 1873, 
p.191: Kossmann, Reise roth. Meer, Crast. p. 28: Targioni Tozzetti, Magenta 
Crost. p. 37, pl. iii. fig. 26: Richters in Möbius, Meereaf. Maurit. p. 145: de Man, 
Notes Leyden Mus. II. 1880, p. 178, and III. 1881, p. 96: Cuno, Boll. Soc. Nat. 
Napoli, ITI. 1889, p. 189: Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb., Syst, V LI, 1893-94, p. 453. 


Length of carapace = # breadth. 
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Carapace of much the same proportions and outline ss A. tomentosa, 
bat the frontal outline is more convex, and the postero-lateral borders 
are a little less concave. 

The surface of the carapace is very completely areolated by deep 
smooth grooves, the lobules being exceedingly numerous, strongly convex, 
and closely covered with pearly granules; and between and around the 
bases of the granules are many short black bristles which do not form 
a coat or conceal the texture of the carapace. 

The exposed surfaces of the chelipeds and legs are granular and 
bristly, like the carapace ; and the carpal joints, and to a less extent 
the propodites are dimpled, but not distinctly nodular, above. 

Under surface of carapace granular, hairy, and furrowed by grooves 
continued from fissures that subdivide the antero-lateral borders into 
four shallow lobes, The surfaces of the external maxillipeds and distal 
abdominal terga are bristly, those of the sternum and proximal ab- 
dominal terga are hairy. 

Fingers bluntly pointed bnt not hollow at tip. 

Colours in spirit, yellowish, fingers and greater part of hand black. 

In the Indian Museum are a specimen from Samoa, a specimen 
without locality, and a specimen from the Andamans or Nicobars. 


66. Actwa rufopunctata, (Edw.) Heller. 


Xantho rufopunctatus, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. I. 389: Lucas, Expt. 
Sci. Algerie, Anim. Artic. p. 11, pl. ii. fig. 1: A. Milne Edwards in Maillard's l'ile 
Réunion Annexe F, p. 4. 

Actaea rufopunctata, A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. da Mus. I. 1865, p. 208, 
pl. xviii. figs. 1, la: Richters in Mobius Meeresf. Maurit. p. 145: de Man, Notes 
Leyden Mus. II. 1880, p. 172 and III. 1881, p. 96: Miers, P. 2. B. 1881, pp. 63, 68; 
and Zool H. M. S. Alert, pp. 517, 528 ; and Challenger Brachyura, p. 122 : Carus, 
Prodr. Faun. Medit. L. p. 513: R. I. Pocock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hiat. (6) V. 1890, p. 76: 
J. R. Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soc. Zool, (2) V. 1893, p. 357: Ortmann, Zool. 
Jahrb, Syst, VII. 1893-94, p. 454; and in Semon's Forschungsr, (Jena. Denk. 
VIII.) Crast. p. 50. 

Actza nodosa, Stimpson, Ann, Lyo. Nat. Hist. N. Y. VII. 1562, p. 203; and 
Boll Mus. Comp. Zool. II. 138: A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mas. I. 1565, 
p. 266, pl. xvii. figs, 6-62; and Exp. Sci. Mex., Crust. p. 245; and Bull. E EIAS 
Zool. VIII. p. 11: Desbonne and Schramm, Crast. Guadaloupe, p. 25 : 3. S. ley, 
Proc. Acad. Philad. XXXI. 1879, p. 393. | 


Carapace broad, ovoid, its extreme length not quite 2 but more 
than 3 its extreme breadth: its surface is broken, by deep and broad 
into numerous (about 27 excluding those round the orbits and 

the front) very convex lobules, which sre covered very closely with 
large vesiculous granules; the grooves are filled with & dense short 
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felt— with longer hairs sometimes interspersed — against which the 
lobules stand out like islands. (Occasionally there are some tafta of 
long hair on the edge of some of the lobules). 

The exposed (dorsal) surfaces of the carpal and propodal joints of 
the chelipeds and legs are lobulated in the same style as the carapace, 
the lobules being granular and being isolated by deep felted grooves. 

The front is strongly deflexed, but somewhat prominent, and is 
rather sharply bilobed. The tumid supra-orbital margin is broken by 
two cross grooves, and is separated from the lower margin of the orbit 
by a fissure. The antero-lateral borders are cut into four rounded 
lobules of nearly equal size, by deepish fissures. Postero-lateral borders 
not appreciably shorter than the antero-lateral, and little concave. 

The parts seen on the under surface are not conspicuously granular 
or hairy. 

The basal antennal joint has its onter angle almost in contact with 
the inner angle of the lower edge of the orbit, | 

The edges of the legs (especially the upper edge) are fringed with 
coarse hair—as also of the arm. 

The lower outer surface of the hand has the granules arranged in 
lines, as is the case with most species of Actwa. Fingers blunt-pointed, 
hollowed out at tip. 

Colours of well-preserved spirit specimens, yellow with the con- 
vexities of some of the lobules orange-red; the felt in the grooves 
brown; fingers dark brown with white tipa. 

Five specimens from Ceylon, up to 34 fms. and four from the 
Andamans, up to 36 fms. 


67. Actaea speciosa (Dana), Ortmann, 


Actzrodes speciosus, Dana, U. 8. Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. L. p. 198, pl. xi. figs. da-c: 
Stimpson, Proc. Ac. Nat. Soi, Philad. 1858, p. 92, 

Actwa «peciosa, A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Maus. I. 1865, p. 374: 
Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb. Syst. VII, 1893-94, p. 455. 

Actwodes nodipes, Heller, Abbandl. zool.-bot. Gea. Wien, XI. 1861, p. 9, and 
BB. Ak. Wien, XLIII. 1861, p. 329, pl. ii. fig. 19, and Novara Crust. p. 17: A. Milne 
Edwards, Nouv. Archiv, du Mus. I. 1865, p. 274: de Man, Notes Leyden Mus. II. 
1880, p. 172. 

? Psaumis glabra, Kofsmann, Reise roth. Moer., Orust. p. 27, pl. i. fig. 4. 


This species has a general resemblance to A. rufopunctata, but the 
carapace is relatively longer and narrower, its lobulation is much less 
complete and bold, and it is devoid of hairs. 

Length of carapace = 1 the breadth. 

Surface of carapace broken up by shallow grooves into numerous 
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lobules, which fall into series that appear to radiate from the midcardiac 
region, The lobules are closely covered with miliary granules, they 
are nowhere very convex, and on the posterior third of the carapace 
they are indistinct. Although the carapace looks quite bare to the 
naked eye, yet its whole surface — both between the granules nnd in 
the grooves between the lobules—is covered with a fine, extremely 
short aud inconspicuous felt. 

The exposed surfaces of the carpal and propodal joints of the legs 
and chelipeds (except the lower onter surface of the hand, which is D 

granular in lines) has exactly the same style of sculpture and texture 
as the antero-lateral part of the carapace. 

` Two fissures in the upper edge of the orbit, but none between this 
and the lower edge of the orbit. 

Antero-lateral borders four-lobed, — the lobes subequal and shallow. 
Postero-lateral borders distinctly shorter than the antero-lateral and 
distinctly concave. | 

The basal antennal joint falls far short of the inner angle of the 
floor of the orbit. 

Edges of legs aud chelipeds quite free from hair. + 

Fingers pointed, very slightly hollowed at tip. 

Colours in spirit, yellow. 

3 specimens from the Persian Gulf, Ceylon, and Andamans are in 
the Indian Museum. l 


68. Actwa ruppellii (Krauss) Hilgendorf. 


Aegle ruppellii, Krauss, Südafr. Crust. p. 28, pl. i. fig. 1. 1843. 
Acta ruppellii, A. Milne Edwards, Nouv, Archiv. du Mus. L 1865, p. 270 : 
Hilgendorf in v. d. Decken's Reisen Ost Afr. 111, i. p. 73, and MB. Ak. Berl. 1878, 
p. 787 : Miers, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (5) V. 1880, p. 232, and Zool. H. M. 8, Alert, 
pp. 183, 200: A. O. Walker, Journ, Linn. Soc, Zool, XX. 1885-90, p. 109 : 
ë Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soc, Zool, (2) V. 1898, p. 358: Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb., 
— Byst., VIL. 1893-94, p. 454: de Man, Zool. Jahrb., Syst., VIII. 1894-5, p. 499, .. 
: | Aegle rugata, Adams and White, Samarang Crust. p. 43, pl. viii. fig. 5. r 
i " Actaea rugata, A. Milne Edwards, Nonv. Archiv. du Mus. I. 1805, p. 209, and | 
"o. TX. 1873, p. 192: R. Etheridge jr, Mem. Austral, Mas. No. 2, 1889, pp. 35, 85: 
1 de Man, Notes Leyden Mus, XIII, 1891, p. 1, and in Weber's Zool. Ergebn, Miederl. 
" Ost-Ind. IL. 1892, p. 277: Whitelegge, Mom. Austral. Mus, 111, 1897, p. 129. 
x Acta rufopunctata, de Man (nec Edw.) Archiv. for Natarges. LIII. 1887, i. 
p. 261, and Journ. Linn. Boc., Zool, XXII, 1887-88, p. 26 (seo Notes Leyden Mus. . | 
XUI, 1891, p. 1). 





2 as long as broad; it and the exposed surfaces of tho - 


n legs covered with a shaggy coat—consisting of a sponge-work of short 
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to be removed hefore the sculpture and texture of the carapace can be 
properly made out, 

On the denuded carapace the lobules are numerous, are arranged . 
in series which appear to radiate from the cardiac region, and are 
somewhat iudistinct quite posteriorly, but are elsewhere distinct, moder- 
ately convex, and separated by broad smooth furrows. 

Front obliquely deflexed, rather sharply bilobed, Supra-orbital 
margin moderately tumid, narrow, cnt by two fissures and separated 
from the lower edge of the orbit by a fissure. Antero-lateral borders 
four-festooned, the first and last lobes much smaller than the others. 
Postero-lateral borders shorter than the antero-lateral, moderately 
concave. 

_ Exposed (dorsal) surfaces of the chelipeds and legs granular and 
shaggy: the wrist and upper surface of the hand are also subnodalar, 
but the corresponding joints of the legs are but indistinctly grooved. 
Lower outer surface of hand with granules in lines that are not so 
definite as usual. Fingers blunt-pointed, slightly hollowed at tip. 

Basal antennal joint broad; it falls short of the inner angle of the 
orbit, — i 
'  Qolours in spirit yellow, fingers dark brown with white tips: in 
&ome specimens faint orange-red spots exist on some of the lobnles of 
the carapace. LT ; 

Carapace markediy more convex in the female than in the male. 

In the Indian Museum nre 30 specimens from Malacca Str., Auda- 
mans, Mergui, Ceylon, and Persian Gulf. 


60. ? Actaea obesa, A, Milne Edwards. 


Actwa obesa, A, Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. da Mus. I. 1865, p. 272, pL xvii. 
figa. 2-25. 

This species, if my identification be correct, differs from Actwa 
ruppellii, which it closely resembles, in the following characters :— 
= (1) the carapace and legs are not shaggy, and though they bear 
some hnirs these do not in any way conceal the texture of the carapace : 

_ (2) the lobulation is quite absent from the posterior third of the 

carapace; and elsewhere though quite distinguishable, is extremely 
faint, owing to the fineness of the grooves : | 

(3) the entire surface of the carapace —grooves n5 well as lobules 
—is covered with crisp granules, which are largest in the middle of the 
branchial regions : 

(4) the lobulation of the antero-lateral borders, though distingnish- 
nble, is extremely indistinct, especially in the case of the first lobe: 

J. m. 19 | 
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(5) the postero-lateral borders are more concave : 

(6) the dorsal surfaces of the chelipeds and legs are crisply granu- 
lar, but the carpal joints show almost no dimpling nnd the propodal 
joints none at all. 


In the Indian Museum are 2 specimens from the Malacca Straits 
and one from Bombay. 


70. ? Actma pulchella, A. Milne Edwards. 


Actwa pulchella, A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. I. 1865, p. 273, 
pl. xvii. figa. 5-90. 

P Actzrodes modestus, de Man, Archiv. für Naturges. LIII, 1887, i, p. 257, pl, ix. 
fig. 3. 


This species, if my identification be correct, resembles Actwa | 


ruppellii and obesa, but has the following differential characters :— 
(1) the carapace is altogether less convex : 


(2) the lobulation of the carapace is defective posteriorly, and is 


faint anteriorly owing to the fineness of the grooves: 

(3) the entire surface of the carapace and dorsal surface of legs 
and chelipeds is covered (though not crowded) with crisp granules, 
most of which carry a short bristle— but these bristles are not close 
enough to form a coat: 

(4) the antero-lateral borders are sharply granular, but their 
lobulation is very indistinct : 

(5) except for a furrow across the wrist parallel with the articula- 
tion of the hand, the sharply granular surface of the chelipeds and legs 
is unbroken. 

In the Indian Museum are three specimens from Mergui, the Anda- 
mans, and Ceylon. 


71. Actma partula, (De Haan), de Man. 

Menippe parvulus, De Haan, Faun. Japon, Crust. p. 21: Krauss, Sudafr, Crust. 
p. 34, pl. ii. fig. 2. 

Actæa parvula, do Man, Jouru. Linn, Soc., Zool, XX. 1887-88, p. 27. 

Carapace more than $ as long as broad, with the posterior third or 
more depressed, perfectly flat, and almost or quite devoid of areolation ; 
its surface is everywhere covered with vesiculous granules, which 
become very small posteriorly, and with a fine short velvety hair: the 
areolation is fairly profuse und quite distinct in the anterior two-thirds 

Antero-lateral borders divided iuto four granular lobes: postero- 
lateral borders less convergent than in any other species of Aciwa, 


— giving the flattened posterior part of the carapace a most abnormal look 
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for an Actwa. Front deeply cleft into two round-pointed lobules. The 
three grooves near the outer angle of the orbit are fairly distinct. 

Upper and outer surface of wrist and hand covered with pearly 
granules and velvet: fingers pointed, not hollowed at tip. 

The exposed parts of the dorsal surface of the legs are also covered 
with velvet which conceals their sharply granular sculpture, Last pair 
of legs rather short. 

Colours in spirit yellow or brownish, fingers brown. 

In the Indian Museum are 3 specimena, from the Andamans and 
Mergui. 

This species may be distinguished from all its congeners by the 
very moderate difference between the two diameters of the carapace, 
which also has its posterior part quite flat. . 


72, Actaea cavipes, (Dana), A. Milne Edwards, 


Acteodes cavipes, Dana, Proc. Acnd. Nat, Sci. Philad., 1832, p. 78, and U. 8. 
Expl. Exp., Crust. pt. I. p. 199, pl. xi. figs. Sart, 

Actara cavipes, A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. I. 1865, p. 280, and 
IX. 1873, p. 108: Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb. Syst. VII. 1893-94, p. 456, aud in Semon'a 
Zool, Forschanger. (Jena, Denk. VILI) Crust. p. 50. 


Carapace about 1 as long as broad, completely lobulated, the lobules 
being covered with milinry granules and being separated by broad Lut 
not very deep grooves: the posterior part of the carapace sometimes 
has a worm-eaten appearance, | 

Front obliquely deflexed, with a cupid's-bow-shaped edge, hardly 
projecting beyond the prominent inner angle of the lower edge of the 
orbit. Orbital margin unfissured and unbroken. Antero-lateral borders 
4, or indistinctly 5, lobed, the lobes granular and uueven, but not pitted. 
Postero-lateral borders very much shorter than the antero-lateral, 
concave. 

Outer surface of wrist with numerous pits and craters, upper outer 
surface of hand worm-eaten. 

The upper edges of the carpal and propodal joints of the legs have 
each a double longitudinal crest, and in every joint the ends of the cresta 
meet so ns to leave a trough-like space between them, 

The basal antennal joint almost touches the inner angle of the 
orbit. - 

Fingers long, pointed, slightly hollow at tip. 

In the Indinn Museum are four specunens from the Andamans, 
Mekrán Const, and Persian Gulf (besides specimens from Upolu aud 
Mauritius). | 









73. Actaca foseulata (Girard) A. M.`Fdw. 


Cancer fossulatus, Girard, Ann, Soc, Entom. France (3) VII, 1859, p. 149, pl. iv, 
fium. 2-25, 


Actaea schmarda, Heller, Abh. z001.-bot. Ges. Wien, 1861, p. 6 and SB. Ak. 
Wien, XLIII. 1861, p. 318, pl. i. fig. 13. x 


Actaea fossulata, A, Milne Edwarda, Nour, Archiv, du Mus. I. 1865, p. 279, aud 
LV. 1868, p. 71: Richters in Móbius Meeresf. Mourit. p. 145. | 
Psuumia fossulata, Kossmann, Reise roth: Meer, Crust, p. 27, pl, i fig 3. 


Closely resembles Actwa cavipes, but has the following difference:— 

(1) the front projects far beyond the inner angle of the orbit: 

(2) the lobes of the carapace have their convexity distinct but 
bonndaries somewhat indistinct; and in addition to being granular, 
they are deeply pitted, and this gives the whole carapace à worm-eaten 
look : 

(3) the antero-lateral borders are four-lobed, but the first lobe 18 
very indistinct, and the lobes are marked with rather large pits : 

(4) the upper edge of the hand is bluntly crested and tho neighbour- 
ing surface is pitted rather than eroded : 

(5) the crest of the carpal joints of the legs do not only meet at 
their ends, but are also more or less completely joined across the middle 
by dissepiments, so that instead of enclosing a single trough they form 
at least two irregular cup-like cavities. 

In the Indian Museum are two specimens from Great Coco I. 
(Andamans), and Kast I., Andamans, 


74. Actwa nodulosa, White. 


Acta nadulosa, White, P. Z, S. 1847, p. 224: Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (2) 1T, 1848, 
p. 224; and Adams and White, Samarang Crust. p.39, pl. viii. fig. +: A. Milno 


"Edwards, in Maillard's l'ile Réanion, Annexe F, p. 5; ond Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. 


1. 1865, p. 277: Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 120: Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soc., 
Zool, (2) V. 1893, p. 356. 

Carapace 4 ns long as brond, much subdivided by smooth well cut 
grooves into numerous small lobules, These lobules are rather irregular- 
ly studded with pearly tubercles and granules, the slight irregularity 
in size and distribation of which gives the lobules themselves a some- 
what irregular look. On several of the lobules of the gastric cardiac 
and branchial regions are, sometimes, symmetrically disposed tussocks 
of long coarse" whitish hair. - i 


The obliquely deflexed front is sharply four-lobed or four-toothed, - 





the outer lobe on either side (standing at the orbital angle) being small. 
The bended supra-orbital margin is broadly Gasured twice and is 
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lateral borders are sharply four-iobed, each lobe being rasp-like. The 
postero-Interal borders are a little concave. The posterior border is 
formed by a row of bend-like granules, in front of which is another row 
— broken in the middle—of larger beads. The sternum, and the under 
surface of the carapace as far as the beaded epimerul suture, are covered 
with vesiculous granules. 

Those surfaces of the chelipeds and legs that are exposed in repose 
are closely and crisply granular, many of the granules being pearl-like 
or bead-like, and those along the dorsad border being spine-like: the 
edges of the legs, especially the upper edge, are hairy. The granules 
on lower outer surface of hand are arranged ns usual in lines. 

Fingers short, pointed, not hollow at tip. 

The basal antennal joint falls far short of the inner angle of the 
floor of the orbit. 

Colours in spirit, white, 

In the Indian Museum are 3 specimens from off the Malabar Const, 


. 98-29 fms., one from the Persian Gulf, and one from the Andamans. 


Acta nodulosa var, bullifera. 


In this well-marked and very ornamental variety the lobulation of 
the carapace—both of its surface and of its antero-lateral borders—is as 
deeply cut, as convex, aud as regular as it is in Actwa rufopunctata ; the 
tubercles are more of one size, and have a distinct constricted base and 
a awollen spherical pearl-like top; the front row of pearly granules of 
the posterior border is unbroken ; the front is more bilobed with sinuous 
edges than four-lobed, and its edge is elegantly denticalated or beaded; 
and all the parts of the under surface of the body are finely granular, 
except the sternum, which has a pitted worm-eaten look, 

Length of carapace 10 millim., breadth 145 millim, 

A single female from the Audamans. 


75. Actwa echinus, n. sp. 


Closely resembles Actwa nodulosa White, but has the following 
difference :— 
(1) instead of pearly tubercles we find coarse conical tubercles or 


tooth-like spines with denticulated tops; and on the chelipeds and 


antero-lateral borders of the carapace are coarse serrated spines: 
— (2) the front is broadly bilobed, the angles of the lobes being sharp : 
(3) the lobulation of the antero-lateral borders is irregular and 
indistinet ; 
(4) the legs are thin and compressed, the dorsad border of the 
carpal and propodal joints forms n serrated crest, and the slightly 
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granular sculpture of the upper surfaces of these joints and of the 
meropodites is concenled by & close short spongy growth of hair. 

Colours in spirit yellow, fingers brown. 

Length of carapace 17:5 millim., breadth 26 millim. 

A single male from off the Malabar Const 29 fma. 

This species (?) mny perhaps be only a variety of A. nodulosa. I 
have noticed it separately, and have figured it, on account of the 
resemblance it bears to Herbst's Cancer polydora (Krabben II. ii. 33, 
pl. lii. fig. 2). 


76. Actwa peronii, (Edw.) Haswell. 


Xantho peronii, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crast. L. 392: Hosa, Archiv. fiir 
Naturges, XX XI. 1865, i. pp. 133, 171. 

Xantho spinosus, Hesa, Archiv. für. Nat. XXXI. 1865, pp. 132, 171: de Man, 
Zool, Jahrb., Syst., IT. 1887. pp. 690, 692. 

Acta peronii, Haswell, Cat. Austral, Crust. p. 46: Miers, Challenger Brnchyura, 
p. 122: de Man, Zool. Jahrb. Syst., 11, 1887, pp. 690, 692; J. R, Henderson, Trans. 
Linn. Soo., Zool, (2) V. 1893, p. 357. 

7 Chlorodius polyacanthus, Heller, Abh. zool-bot. Ges. Wien, 1861, p. 11; 
SB, Ak. Wien, XLIIT. 1861, p. 339, pl. ii. fig. 21. 

Carapace $ as long as broad, only moderately convex, the lobulation 
distinct but not convex, covered with strongly convex well-isolated 
smooth polished tubercles, which are largest on the branchial regions 
and are smallest posteriorly, where also they become somewhat squamt- 
form. On the antero-lateral borders are four (excluding a tubercle 
of the supra-orbital series) large tubercles, much similar to those on 
the branchial regions, but more prominent (almost stalked) and with 
larger tops (almost pisiform). 

Exposed surfaces of wrist and hand covered with tubercles much 
like those of the branchial regions, bnt more prominent: on the lower 
outer surface of the hand they become almost squamiform: a few 
tubercles at the distal inner corner of the arm. 

Exposed surfaces of carpal and propodal joints of legs covered 
with stout thorns: smaller thorns on upper edge of meropodites, and 
still smaller ones on surface of dactyli except on the claw. 

Front broadly bilobed : each lobe with an S-shaped curve to the 
edge and with the outer angle pronounced. | 

Fingers short, blunt pointed, hardly hollow at tip. 

The basal antennal joint stops far short of the inner angle of the 
floor of the orbit. 

Colours in spirit light yellow, fingers dark brown. 

In the Indian Museum are 3 specimens from Australia but none 
from India. It is included here on the authority of Dr. J. R, Henderson. 
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77. Actwa flosculata, n. sp. 

Nearest to Acta acantha, A. M. E., and A, hystriz, Miers. 

Characterized by the close investment (carapace, chelipeds and 
legs) of peculiarly ornamental fungiform tubercles which become petaloid 
at the margins. | 

Carapace $ as long as broad, convex; all the regions well defined 
by conspicuous grooves, and convex; the regions again subdivided into 
few convex lobules by less conspicuous grooves. The whole carapace, 
except the broader grooves between the regions, closely covered with 
very elegant tubercles which have constricted stalk-like bases and thin 
broad oval or kidney-shaped tops. The exposed surfaces of the cheli- 
peds and legs are covered with ornaments similar to those on the 
carapace, except at the edges, where they become petaloid. 

Front broadly bilobed, the edge of each lobe being deeply cut into 
four projecting petals. Supra-orbital margin deeply scallopped : antero- 
lateral borders ornamented like the surface, obscurely lobed : postero- 
lateral borders about equal in length to the antero-lateral, straight. 

The terminal abdominal terga and the sternum of the male pitted 
and worm-eaten, but with a glazed appearance: under surface of cara- 
pace, as far as the epimeral suture, covered with pearly granules. 

The basal antennal joint stops far short of the iuner angle of the 
floor of the orbit. 

Fingers short, blunt pointed, slightly hollow at tip. 

Colours in spirit light yellow, finzers brown with white tips. 

In the Indian Museum are two specimens from off Ceylon, 34 fms. 
and one from off Maldive Is.28 fms. "The carapace of the larger one 
is 8 millim. long and 12 millim broad. 

The ornamentation of this species gives it a strong resemblance to 
Chlorodius fragifer White, with which it may probably prove to be 
identical. 


78. Actwa granulata (Andoin). 


Cancer granulatus, Savigny and Audouin, Description de l'Égypte, Crust. pl. vi. 
fig. 2. ¢ 

Cancer savignyt, Milno Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. I. 378. 

Cancer (Acta) granulatus, De Haan, Faun. Japon. Crost, p. 47. 

Actaea carcharias, White, P. Z. 8. 1847, p. 224, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (2) II. 
1848, p, 284: A, Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. 1. 1865, p. 276. 

Actwu pura, Stimpson, Proc, Acad. Nat, Sci. Philad, 1858, p. 32. 

Actiea granulata, A. Milne Edwards, Nouv, Archiv. du Mus. I. 1865, p. 275, and 
IX. 1873, p. 192: Miers, Cat. Crost. New Zealand, p. 16; and P. Z, S. 1879, 
pp. 20, 30; and Challenger Brachyura, p. 120: Haswell, Cat. Austral. Crust. p. 44: 
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Filhol, Crust, New Zealand, p. 373: J. R. Henderson, Trans, Linu. Soc, Zool, 
(2) V. 1893, p. 356: Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb., Syst. Vli. 1893-04, p. 455. 

Actxa Savignii, Kossmann, Reise roth. Meor., Crust. p. 25: Hilgondorf, MB. Ak, 
Berl. 1878, p. 787 : Cano, Boll, Soc, Nat, Nnpol. III. 1889, p. 189, 


Carapace nearly Z as long as broad, of a mulberry-like appearance, 
owing to its entire surface being covered with rough tubercles in the ' 
closest possible contact with one another by the base. Each individual 
tubercle again has n mulberry-like appearance, since it is formed of a 
number of facetted granules confluent by their bases, - 

The lobulation of the carapace is very complete, but is almost lost 
in the polygonal mosaic of tubercles | 

The 4-lobulation of the antero-lateral borders is inconspicuous, 

The postero-lateral borders are shorter than the antero-lateral, and 
are markedly concave 

Front sharply bilobed, the lobes projecting far beyond the well 
pronounced orbital angle, Orbital margin with three closed sutures 

The exposed surfaces of the chelipeds are covered with the same 
strong many-facetted tubercles as the carapace; but on the legs the 
tubercles have sharper poiuts and are many of them spiny, especially - 
those on the dactyli 

The abdominal terga and the greater part of the sternum nre 
covered with a mosaic of smooth-worn tubercles: the uuder wall of the 
carapace, as far as the epimeral suture, is granular 

Fingers short, blunt pointed, hardly hollow at tip 

Basal antennal joint prolonged betweeu front and orbit almost to 
the inner angle of the orbit, very much as in Carpilius ete 

Colour in spirit light reddish brown, fingers black with white tips: 
in life the colour is uniform purplish black. 

In the Indian Museum are 10 specimens from the Persian Gulf 
Karachi, Pedro Shoal, Ceylon, Ganjam Coast, Mergui, and Malacca 
(besides 14 specimens from Australia and Hongkong). 


क$ ‘Bs 


79. Actæa calculosa, (Edw.) A. M. Edw. , 


Cancer calculosus, Milne Edwards, Hist, Nat, Crust. I. 378 
Actzma calculosa, A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv, du Mus. 1.1865, p. 276, p! 
xviii. figs, 3-3a : Haswell, Cat, Austral, Crust, p, 45: J. R. Henderson, Trane Linn. 

I Soc., Zool. (2) V. 1893, p. 356. 
|. Not very easily distinguishable from Acta granulata at first sight, = 
Ot but the following difference is constant:— —— | ow 
$ —— (1) the carapace 18 shorter and — its length being only about 
eh. "m wo-thirds its bread | 
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and are hardly facetted, owing to the granules of which they are formed 
beiug more intimately confluent; and on the posterior part of the cara- 
pace the tubercles themselves are confluent, small, and little convex : 
the tubercles of the legs are never spiny : 

(3) the regions and lobules of the carapace are much more dia- 
tinctly delimited, and the 4-lobulation of the antero-lateral borders is 
more distinct, 

Colours in spirit much as in A. granulata. 

Iu the Indian Museum are 8 specimens from the Persian Galf, 
Karáchi, and Mergui. 


BANAREIA, A, Milne Edwards. 


Banareia, A. Milne Edwards, Ann, Soc. Entomol. Franco (4) IX. 1969, p. 168, 
and Nouv, Archiv. du Mus. IX. 1873, p. 193. 


Strongly resembles Actwa in all points but has the following 
difference :— 
(1) iu the fore edge of the buccal cavern is, on either side, a deep 
3 gap, not a mere suture or fissure such as is seen in some species of Actwa: 
| (2) the fingers are compressed and extremely trenchant, resem- 
bliug shears. 


80. Banareia armata, A. Milne Edwards. 

Banareia armata, A. Milne Edwards, Ann. Soc. Ent. Fr. (4) IX. 1869, p. 168, 
pl. viii; and Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. IX. 1873, p. 193 : Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb, Syst. 
VIL. 1893, p. 456: de Man, Jahrb. Hamb, Wiss. Anst, XIII. (Brachyuren des Hamb. 
u, Paris Mus.) 1896, p. 75. 

Outwardly, from the dorsal view, might almost be mistaken for 
Actwa ruppellü. | 
All exposed parts of the carapace and appendages, except the fingers 
and lower outer surface of the hand are concealed by a dark shaggy 
covering consisting of a dense under-fur with numerous tufts of long 
4 hair. 
| The carapace is a little more than 2 as long as broad, and when 
denuded, is seen to be divided into very numerous small lobules by 
broad smooth grooves. The lobules are convex and closely covered 
wit rly granules. 
ns Ss is formed of two small pointed lobes which do not break 
beyond tle common curve of the antero-lateral borders; the supra- 
orbital border is fissured twice, and is separated from the lower border 
of the orbit by a fissure: the antero-lateral borders, when denuded, are 
seon to be divided iuto four granular lobes of unequal size, and a 
3 J, n. 20 
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(fifth) granular tubercle exists just bebind the orbit: the postero-lateral 
borders are very distinctly concave, and aro much shorter than tho 
antero-lateral borders. 

The outer surface of the wrist, when denuded, bas much tho samo 
sculpture as the carapace. An oblique patch of the lower outer surface 
of the hand is smooth and polished and quite devoid of hair, as are the 
fingers except the basal half of the upper edge of the dactylus. The 
upper outer surfaco of tho hand, when denuded, shows about six 
longitudinal lines of granules, the three upper of which are a little 
diffuse. 

The fingers are compressed and trenchant, resembling shears 
the cutting edge of the dactylus is entire, but that of the thumb has 
three incisiform teeth of unequal size at the base. In marked contrast 
to all other parts, the fingers are smooth and polished. 

In the Indian Museum are 3 specimens from the Andamans. 

It appears to me to be quite consistent at present to separate this 
species from Actwa while uniting Actaodes with that genus, for the good 
reason that in this case there are no known transitional forms. 


Dama, De Haan. ' 

Daira, De Haan, Faun. Japon. Crust. p. 18. 

Lagostoma, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust, I. 387. 

Deira, Dana, U. 8. Expl. Exp. Crust, pt. I. p. 202. 

Daira, A. Milne Edwards, Nouv, Archiv. du Mas. I. 1865, p. 207 ; and Miss. Sci. 
Mex., Crust. p. 248. 

Carapace broad, strongly convex in both directions, the regions 
well delimited and subdivided into very numerous convex lentil-like 
lobules ; its antero-lateral borders strongly arched, crenulate ; its postero- 
lateral borders concave, very short. 

Front deflexed, two-lobed—the lobes being conspicuous and pro- 
minent. 

Orbital margin thickened and smoothly crenulate; a strong suture 
line in the lower margin. Eyes on short thick sub-globular stalks. 

Antennules folding obliquely owing to the large size of the basal 
joint: interantennulary septum 

Basal antennal joint hardly touching the front, the next joint 









tho very short flagellum wedged in tho gap between the orbit and the 
front. 
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Upper edge of merus of chelipeds and legs crest-like and elegantly 
serrated, upper edge of the succeeding joints of the legs with a crest 
of stout sharp spines; but all this ornamentation is concealed by a 
broad thick fringe of long coarse hair. 

Abdomen of male with all seven joints distinct, but the 3rd—5th 
segments are not movable on one another. 

On either side of the endostome is an oblique septum defining the 
efferent branchial canal, but this septum extends only about half-way 
across the palate. 


81. Datra perlata, (Herbst) De Haan, 

Cancer perlatus, Horbat, Krabben, I. ii. 265, pl. xxi, fig. 122, 

Cancer daira, Herbst, Krabben, IIT. ii. 6, pl. 19, fig. 2. 

Cancer variolosus, Fabricias, Ent. Syst, Suppl., p. 338, 
Daira perlata, Do Haan, Faun. Japon. Crust. p. 15. 

Lagostoma perlata, Milno Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. T. 357. 

Daira variolosa, Dana, U. B, Expl. Exp. Orust. pt. I. p. 202, pl. x. figs. 4a-4. 

Daira perlata, Stimpson, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila. 1555, p. 32: A. Milne 
Edwards, Nour. Archiv. da Mus, I. 1855, p. 203; and IX. 1873, p. 196 : Heller, Novara 
Orust, p. 18: Miers, Cat. Crust. Now Zealand, p. 18; and Phil Trans. Vol 168, 
1879, p. 487: Richters, in Mobius Meercsf, Maurit. p. 147: Filhol, Crust. New Zes- 
land, p. 374: ER. I. Pocock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) V. 1890, p. 74: Ortmann, Zool. 
Jahrb., Syst., VII. 1893-94, p. 474; and in Semon's Forschungsr. (Jena. Denk. VIII.) 
Crust, p. 62: Whitelegge, Mem. III. Austral. Mas, 1597, p. 131, 

Carapace oval, strongly convex, subdivided into very numerous 
polished lentil and pea-shaped lobules which have their surface finely 
pitted. Antero-lateral borders ll or 12-crenulate: postero-lateral 
borders very short, concave. 

Upper and outer surface of wrist lobulated almost like the cara- 
pace; of hand and dactylus covered with coarse sharp tubercles, which 
become almost spiniform on the upper edge : upper part of inner surface 
of wrist and hand covered with a mosaic of flat markings that look like 

-down tubercles: much the same sort of mosaic occurs on the 
outer surface of the arm and legs, bat on the dactyli and propodites of 
the legs the tubercles are either spiny or acute, and at the distal end of 
the carpus there is a spine, 

Fingers short and thick, with blunt hollowed-ont tips, those of the 
larger cheliped have the cutting-edge toothed, those of the smaller 
cheliped have a plain sharp cutting-edge. 

Lower edge and surface of meropodites of legs much excavated in 
their distal half to receive the bulging distal end of the carpus in 
flexion. 

Upper edge of legs fringed thickly with coarse long hair which 
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conceals their serrated and spiny sculpture. Two brushes of hair on 
the under surface of the dactyli. 

Colours in spirit—mottled shaded of warm brown, 

In the Indian Museum are 11 females and 3 small males from the 
Laccadive reefs (besides 5 females and 1 small male from Mauritius and 
2 females from Samoa ). 


Subfamily III. Cnuronopix&. 
Alliance I. Xanthodioida. 


XANTHODES, Dana. 


Xanthodes, Dans, Proc, Acad, Nat. Sci. Philad. 1852, p. 75; and U.S. Expl Exp. 
Crust. pt. L. p. 175. 

Xanthodes, A. Milne Edwards, Ann. Sci. Nat. Zool. (4) XX. 1863, p. 227; Nouv. 
Archiv. du Mus, IX. 1873, p. 200; and Miss. Soi. Mer., Croat. p. 259. 

Xanthodes, Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 127. 


[Type Xanthodes lamarckii (Ed w.) ] 


Carapace thick but somewhat depressed, moderately broad, some- 
what hexagonal, the regions delimited and to a certain extent areolated 
in the anterior two-thirds. 

Fronto-orbital border considerably more than half the greatest 
width of the carapace in extent, 

Front broad (contained about 3J times in the greatest width of the 
carapace) bilobed. 

Antero-lateral border cut into four lobes or teeth. Orbital margin 
with the three grooves either fairly distinct, or quite indistinct. 

Basal antennal joint broad and very short; the flagellum, which is 
rather longer than the orbit, lodged in the orbital hiatus. 

Anterior edge of merus of external maxillipeds almost transverse. 

Chelipeds either equal or unequal in both sexes; the arm in repose 
is nearly or quite hidden beneath the carapace; fingers pointed, not 
hollowed at tip. 

Legs stoutish, more or less hairy and granular or spiny along the 
upper border. 

Abdomen of the male five-jointed. 

Of the two Indian species included in this genus, one (Xanthodes 
lamarckii) has a certain resemblance to Liorantho punctatus, from which 
it is easily distinguished by the breadth of the fronto-orbital margin; the 
other (Xanthodes notatus) has a strong resemblance to Phymodius 
sculptus, from which it is at once distinguished, by the sbarp-pointed 
fingers, not hollow at tip. 
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Key to the Indian species of Xanthodes. 


I. Chelipeds oqnal, hands nnd wrists closely granular, 
outer surface of hand with three deep parallel longi- 
tudinal furrows es *०+ ses ४००४५४ ४०२३०५ css espera e mens, ~ A. lamarckii, 
II. Chelipeds markedly unequal, hands and wrists, at any 
rate of the smaller cheliped, studded with sharp spine- 
like tnberoles ...... u csccescestseserssesssecsssses — P e. X. notatus. 


82. Xanthodes lamarckii (Edw.). 


Xantho lamarckii, Milne Edwards, Hist, Nat. Crust. I. 301 : A. Milne Edwards, 
in Maillard's l'ile Réunion, Annoxe F, p. 4: Heller, Novara Crust. p. 10: Ortmann, 
Zool Jahrb. Syst. VII. 1803-04, pp. 444, 418. 
| Xanthodes lamarckii, A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. IX. 1873, p. 200, 
pl. vii. fig. 3: Hilgendorf, MB. Ak. Berl, 1878, p. 789: Miers, Zool. H. M. S. Alert, 
pp. 517, 629: F. Muller, Verh. Ges. Basel, VIII. 1880, p. 474: de Man, Archiv. 
für Natorges. LIII. 1587, i. p. 263; and in Weber's Zool. Ergobn. Niederl. Ost-Ind. 
II. 1892, p. 278; and Zool. Jahrb. Syst. VIII. 1894-95, p. 513: Whitelegge, Mem. 
Austral. Mas. III. 1897, p. 130. 

Xanthodes granosomanus, Dann, Proc. Ac. Nat, Sci. Philad. 1852, p. 75; and 
U. 8. Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 175, pl. viii. figs. 10a-c. 

Xantho granosomanus, Heller, Novara Crust. p. 11. 


The anterior and antero-lateral parts of the carapace are to a 
variable extent granular, the posterior part is generally quite smooth. 

Fronto-orbital region marked off by a sinuous groove, gnstric region 
well delimited and fairly distinctly divided into 3 sub-regions, branchio- 
hepatie regions incompletely traversed by 2 grooves proceeding from 
the 2nd and 3rd intervals of the antero-lateral border: no other grooves 
on the carapace. 

Outer angle of front not very pronounced, separated from the 
supra-orbital margin by a faintish groove. The grooves of the orbital 
margin are almost indistinguishable. 

Antero-lateral border divided into four broadish granular lobes, 
the last two of which are more acuminate (but bluntly) than the others. 

Chelipeds equal in both sexes, stout, rather short (less than twice 
the length of the carapace) ; arm hidden beneath the carapace in repose, 
its anterior and posterior edges hairy, the upper part of its posterior 
surface granular: upper and onter surfaces of wrists nnd hands as 
closely as possible covered with pearly granules, the wrist also has a 
few indistinct dimples, and the outer surface of the hand is deeply 
scored by three parallel longitudinal furrows: fingers rather long, 
pointed. 

— Upper edge of meropodites of legs very finely serrulate : surfaces of 
next three joints closely granular in the vicinity of the upper (anterior) 
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edge: some longish bairs scattered along the upper border of the last 
four, and also along the ventral (posterior) borders of the last two joints. 
Colours in spirit: yellowish white, fingers blackish-brown, In well 
preserved spirit specimens the legs are banded with bluish green, and 
large confluent bluish green blotches occur on the carapace. 
In the Indian Museum are 15 specimens, from the Andamans, 
Madras coast and Ceylon, (besides 6 from parts outside India). 


83. Xanthodes notatus, Dana. 


Xanthodes notatus, Dana, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad. 1852, p. 76, and U. 8. Expl. 
Exp. Crust, I. p. 178, pl. viii. figs. 12a-b: A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus, 
IX. 1873, p. 201: Haswell, Cat. Austral. Crust, p. 49: de Man, Archiv. f. Naturges. 
LIII. 1887, i. p. 264. 

Xantho notatus, Heller, Novara Crust. p. 10. 


Surface of carapace, except for the characteristic deep eut areola- 
tion, quite smooth to the naked eye. Deep well.cut grooves separate 
the fronto-orbital region, define the gastric region, and subdivide the 
branchio-bepatic regions into 3 or 4 lobules; and the gastric region is 
divided into 3 sub-regions by fine but well-cut lines. 

Front bilobed, the outer angle of each lobe being well defined and 
separated from the supra-orbital margin by a notch and groove. The 
3 grooves of the orbital border are distinct. 

Antero-lateral border cut into 4 teeth, of which the last two are 
procurved and spine-like. | 

Chelipeds markedly unequal, the larger one more than twice the 
length of the carapace: the arm in both is not quite concealed by the 
carapace, is devoid of hair, and has the distal end of the upper border 
spinate: in the smaller cheliped, the upper and outer surfaces of the 
wrist and the upper and a large part of the outer surface of the band 
are studded with sharp spine-like tubercles; but in the larger cheliped 
the tubercles are larger, less numerous, and are low and worn, not 
gpine-like: the fingers are pointed, not hollowed at tip, and in the 
smaller cheliped are fluted, the ridges of the dactylus having a few 
sharpish tubercles at the basal end. “ain 

The upper edge of the meropodites of the legs 1s spiny, with a few 
long fine bristles : the upper borders of the next two joints have each 
two rows of spines and a good many long bristles, the carpus having 









also n third row of A p grannles: the dactylus is granular and bristly, 
and the lower edge als the propodite has some bristles. 
Colours of well-p ved spirit specimens: purplish brown, the 
purplish tinge very distinct on the chelipeds, the last 3 joints of the 
in Pa ato Las "- dns 
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In the Indian Museum are 17 specimens, from the Andamans, Palk 
Str. and Ceylon. 


This species has a strong likeness to Phymodius sculptus. 


Alliance II. COhlorodioida. 


Chlorodius. Chlorodopeis. 
Phymodias, Cyclodius. 


CHLORODIOS, A, Milne Edwards. 


Chlorodius, (part) Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. I. 300. 

Chlorodíus, (part) Dana, Silliman's Amer. Journ. Sci. and Arts (2) XII. 1851, 
p. 126, and U. 8. Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 204. 

Chlorodius, A. Milne Edwards, Ann. Soi, Nat. Zool. (4) XX. 1863, p. 283 ; Nouv. 
Archiv. du Mus. IX. 1873, p. 212; Miss. Boi. Mor., Crust. p. 265. 


[Type Ohlorodius niger (Forsk.) ] 


Carapace depressed, flat, hexagonal, the regions faintly or not at 
all demarcated, the surface smooth and almost unbroken, except some- 
times on the branchio-hepatic region, near the antero-lateral border, 
where there may be some broad transverse wrinkles. 

Fronto-orbital border more than three-fourths the greatest breadth 
of the carapace. Front almost straight, faintly emarginate in the 
middle line, extremely broad (between a third and half the greatest 
breadth of the carapace), its outer angles separated from the supra- 
orbital margin by a groove. 

Autero-lateral borders cut into four lobes or teeth, the first being 
in very close approximation to the angle of the orbit, Postero-lateral 
borders rather longer than the antero-lateral. 

Orbit with two suture lines above, and one at the onter angle: 
eyes on short thick stalks. 

Basal antennal joint large, extending upwards and outwards into 
the gap between the front and the orbit; the flagellum situated in the 
crevice-like orbital hiatus. 

Merus of the external maxillipeds with the anterior border almost 
transverse. 

Chelipeds unequal, long, more than twice the length of the carapace, 
half or more of the arm projecting beyond the edge of the carapace; 
fingers large, broadened nnd deeply hollowed at tip ( horse-shoe shaped). 

Legs never spiny, though the upper edge of the meropodites may 
have a few spinules distally, and that of the following joints is sharply 
granular. 

Abdomen of the male consisting of 5 joints, the Srd-5th somites 
being fused. ' 
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Key to the Indian species of Chlorodius. 
I. Carapace with the regions faintly marked, transvorsoly 
wrinkled near the antero-lateral borders ; four distinct 
teeth (exclusive of the orbital angle) on the antero- 
i lateral border BEL ILLI ६ ७0४३ + ७ # १ # $+ #+## के # ने | # ऋरूके 1 s... C. niger. 
Il, Carapace with a perfectly smooth uubroken surface 
firat lobe of antero-lateral margin almost obsolete, the 
third the moat distinct of all ४७४ 008 408204090 248 664 OB 000004 998 680 O. latti mecs, 


84. Ohlorodius niger (Forsk.) Rüppell, A. M. Edw. 


Cancer niger, Forskal, Descr. Anim. p. 59. 

Chlorodius niger, Ruppell, 24 Krabben roth. Meer. p. 20, pl. iv. fig. 7 and pl. vi. 
fig. 14: Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat, Crust. L. 401: Dana, U. S. Expl. Exp. Crust. 
pt. I. p. 216, pl. xii. figs. 5a-c : Stimpson, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci, Phila, 1858, p. 33: 
Heller, SB. Ak. Wien, XLIII. 1861, i p. 335, and Novara Crust. p. 18: A. Milne 
Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. IV. 1868, p. 71, aud IX. 1873, p. 214: Kossmann, 
Heise roth. Meer. Crust. p. 34: Miers, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (5) V. 1880, p. 234; 
and P. Z. S. 1884, pp. 10,11; and Zool. H. M. S. Alert, pp. 183, 215, 517, 531: 
de Man, Notes Leyden Mus. II. 1880, p. 174, III. 1881, p. 98, and Archiv. für 
Naturges. LIII. 1887, i. p. 279, and Journ, Linn. Soc., Zool., XXII. 1887-88, p. 32 ; 
and Zool. Jabrb. Syst. ४111, 1594-95, p. 519: Richters in Mobius Meeresf. Mnurit. 
p.147: Haswell, Cat. Austral, Orust. p. 62: J. R. Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soo., 
Zool,(2) V. 1893, p. 361: Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb. Syst. VII. 1893-91, p. 465, and 
in Semon'a Forschungsr. (Jena. Denk. VIII.) Crust. p. 51. 

Chlorodius hirtipes, White, P. Z. 8. 1848, p. 226; Ann. Maz. Nat. Hist. (2) 11. 
1845, p. 286 ; and Adams and White, Samarang Crust. p. 40, pl. xi. fig. 4. 

Chlorodius cytherea, Dana, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila, 1852, p. 79, and U. 8. 
Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 213, pl. xii. figs. 2a-ec: Stimpson, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. 
Phila, 1858, p. 33. 

Chlorodius nebulosus, Dana, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila. 1852, p. 80, and U. 5. 
Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. L. p. 214, pl. xii. fig. 3. 

Chlorodius depressus, Heller, Abh. zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, 1861, p. 11 ; and SB. Ak. 
Wien, XLILL. 1861, p. 338: Hilgendorf in v. d. Deckon's Reison Ost- Afr, LIL. i. p. 74. 


Carapace hexagonal, depressed : gastrio region delimited by faint 
grooves and subdivided into from 3 to 5 indistinct areolm by still 
fainter grooves; anterior part of branchio-hepatic region, just inside 
the antero-lateral margin, with one or two low broad transverse wriuk- 
les: the surface of the carapace quite smooth (non-granular). 

First lobe of the antero-lateral border small, almost confluent 
with the rounded external orbital angle; last two lobes usually ending 
in procurved s ine-like points. 

Q Chelipeds, "in both sexes, twice or more the length of the carapace, 
usually quite smooth to the naked eye; a tubercle or spine on the 
anterior edge, and a little crenulation (not always present) on the 
posterior edge of the arm ; inner angle ict: wrist Strongly pronouuced ; 
fingers stout, a good deal arched, markedly spoon-like at tip. 
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Legs with & good deal of hair, and long fine bristles interspersed, 
on the dorsal aspect of the Inst three joints, 

Colours in spirit: yellowish brown to bluish or purplish brown, 
sometimes mottled ; fingers black. 

In the Indian Museum are 64 specimens, frem the Andamans, 
Nicobars, Mergui, and Mekran coast, (besides 52 from other parts of 
the Indo- Pacific). 


B5. QOhlorodius levissimus, Dana. 


Chlorodius fevissimus, Dana, Proc, Ac, Nat. Sci. Phila. 1852, p. 80, and U. 8. 
Expl. Exp. Orust. pt. I. p. 215, pl. xii. figs. 48-09. 

Carapace hexagonal, a little tumid, its surface perfectly smooth 
without trace of regions or areolm. 

First lobe of antero-lateral border almost obsolete, last tooth very 
small, the third tooth much the largest and most prominent, 

Anterior edge of arm without a spine. 

Last three joints of the legs with æ few scattered long fine 
bristles—no hair. 

Fingers very strongly arched, a character which—as Dana has 
noticed—at once distinguishes this little species from the young of 
Chlorodius niger, which it otherwise closely resembles. 

Colours in spirit, white, fingers brown. 

In the Indian Museum are 9 specimens, from the Andamans and 
Ceylon, (aud 1 from Mauritius). 


Puywoptgs, A. Milne Edwards. 


Chlorodius, (part) Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crast. I. 399: Dana. Ú. S. Expl 
Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 204. 

Phymodius, A. Milne Edwards, Aun. Soi, Nat., Zool. (4) XX. 1863, p. 233 ; and 
Nouv. Archiv. du Mus, IX. 1873, p. 217 ; and Miss. Sci. Mex. Crust. p. 266. 
- Phymodius, Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 139. 

Carapace moderately flat, hexagonal, all the regions well delimited, 
and broken up iuto numerous convex areole which have a smooth bare 
surface. 

Fronto-orbital border not quite two-thirds the greatest breadth of 
the carapace. Front distinctly bilobed, with the outer angle of each 
lobe forming a distinct little lobule; its breadth is about a third the 
greatest breadth of the carapace. Orbital margin with 2 grooves above 
and one at the outer angle: eyes on short thick stalks. 

Antero-lateral borders cut into four lobes or teeth : postero-lateral 


~ border nearly equal in length to the antero-lateral, — 


J 1, 21 
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Basal antennal joint large, extending outwards and upwards into 
the gap between the front and the orbit; the flagellum situated in the 
orbital hiatus. 

Anterior edge of merus of external maxillipeds almost transverse. 

Chelipeds unequal, twice or more the length of the carapace, about 
half the arm projecting beyond the edge of the carapace: fingers large, 
strongly arched, broadened and deeply hollowed at tip. 

Legs with the meropodite carpopodite and propodite sharply spinous 
along their upper border, * 

Abdomen of the male five-jointed. 

Phymodius is distinguished from Chlorodius by the extensive and 
distinct areolation of the carapace, by the narrower front, and by the 
spiny armature of the dorsal border of the legs. 


Key to the Indian species of Phymodius. 


I. Lobnles of carapace smooth but dull; chelipeds rough 
with nodules or tubercles ; legs with scattered haira that 
do not hide the spines :— 
i. Sculpture of carapace sharp cut; chelipeds with 
postale-like tubercles extending ns far as fingers. P. ungulatus. 
ii. Seulpture of carapace worn; chelipeds with irre- 
gular nodules that do not usually reach more 
than halfway along the hand .. .................... P. monticulosus. 
Il. Lobules of carapace smooth and polished, as also are the 
chelipeds; legs with a stiff fringe of hair along the 
anterior border concealing the spines there ,...,..,, +... P. sculptus. 


B6. Phymodius ungulatus (Edw.) A. M. Edw. 


Chlorodius ungulatus, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust, I, 400, pl, xvi. figs. 6-8 : 
Dans, U. S. Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 205, pl xi. figs. 8a-b: Hess, Archiv. 
für Natarges. XXXI. 1865, pt. i. pp. 135, 171: Streets, Bull. U. 8. Nat. Mus. VII. 
1877, p. 105. | 

Phymodius ungulatus, A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. IX. 1873, 

p. 218: Hilgendorf, MB, Ak. Berl. 1878, p. 790: Kosamann, Reise roth. Moor, é 
Crust, p. 34: Haswell, Cat. Austral. Crust. p. 69: Miers, Challenger Brachyura, 

p. 139: Cano, Boll. Soc. Nat. Napol. ITI. 1889, p. 201; J. R. Henderson, Trans. 

Linn, Soc., Zool, (2) V. 1893, p. 362: Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb. Syst. VII. 1893-94, 

p. 464 : de Man, Zool, Jahrb. Syst. VIII. 1894-95, p. 524. 

? Xantho de Haanii, Krauss, Sadafr, Crust. p. 29, pl. i, fig. 2: Heller, SB. Ak. 
Wien, XLIII. 1861, p. 337, and Novara Crust. p. 19. 

Chlorodius areolatus, Adama and White, Samarang Crust. p. 41, pl. xi. fig. 3. 

The regions and numerous sub-regions of the carapace are all 
convex and sharply defined by clean-cut furrows; their surface is 
* smooth but dull, owing to close microscopic granulation, a 
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Front bilobed, the outer angle in each lobe forming a distinct little 
lobule, 

The four teeth of the antero-lateral border are sharply pontos. 

Chelipeds unequal, but not greatly so, very finely granular; arm 
with the anterior border rather strongly serrated, and with numerous 
pustule-like tubercles along the posterior border; upper and outer 
surface of wrist, and upper as well as a small part of inner and a larger 
part of outer surface of hand, covered with well-spaced pustule- 
like tubercles, those on the outer surface of the hand being im 
longitudinal series; inner angle of wrist strongly pronounced, with 
bifid tip. 

Legs with finely granular surface, sharply granular on the dorsal 
aspect, where there are some long scattered hairs: upper edge of 
meropodites with 1 row of spinules, upper border of carpopodites with 
3 rows, of propodites with 2 rows. | 

Colours in spirit, yellowish brown, or greenish; fingers black. 

In the Indian Museum are 12 specimens, from the Andamans and 
Ceylon, (as well as 19, from Mauritius aud Samos). 


87. Phymodius monticulosus (Dana), A. M. Edw. 


Chlorodius monticuloaus, Dana, Proc, Ao. Nat. Sci. Phila. 1852, p. 79; and U.S. 
Expl. Exp. Crust, pt. I. p. 206, pl. xi. figs. 9a-f : Stimpson, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sei. Phila. 
1858, p. 34. 

Chlorodius obscurus, Lucas in Jacquinot’s Voyage Astrolabe, Zool. Vol. 111. 
Crust. p, 26, pl. iii. fig. 4. 

Phymodius monticulosus, A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. IV. 1868. 
p. 71 (namo only): Richters in Mobius, Meeresf, Maurit. p. 148: Miers, Challenger 
Brachyura, p. 139: Muller, Verh, Ges. Basel, VIII. 1886, p. 474: Cano, Boll. Soc. 
Nat, Napoli, 111. 1889, p. 201: J. R. Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool, (2) V. 
1893, p. 363: de Man, Zool Jahrb., Syst. VIII. 1894-95, p. 524: T. Whitelegge, Mem, 
Austral, Mns. III. 1897, p. 136. 

Phymodius obscurus, A. Milno Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. IX. 1873, p. 220 : 
(?) de Man, Notes Leyden Mus, II, 1880, p. 174: Richtera in Mobius, Meeresf. 
Mnurit. p. 148. 


Closely resembles P. ungulatus, but is at once distinguished by the 
more convex nrch of the front and antero-lateral borders, by the greater 
dorsal convexity of the carapace, by the ‘ worn " look of the sculpture 
of tlie carapace, and by the much less rough hands. 

Carapace thick, and distinctly convex in ita anterior two-thirds ; 
the regions and subregions are all distinct and convex, but the depres- 
sions that separate them are broad and not sharp cut, and this gives the 
sculpture & worn or moulded appearance. 

Front bilobed, the outer angle of each lobe well defined. 
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The four teeth of the antero-lateral margin are blunt and rounded 
the first two beiug very much worn. 

Chelipeds unequal—more so than in P. wngulatus: arm with two 
or three coarse denticles on the anterior border, the posterior border 
being rogose; upper and outer surface of wrist nodular; a certain part 
of the upper, as well as of the inner and (more so) of the outer surfaces 
of the hand nodular, but except in very young specimens, the nodules do 
not exteud beyond, and often not so far as, halfway along the hand, so 
that the greater part of the hand is often smooth. 

Legs as in P. ungulatus, but the spinules are coarser and blunter. 

Colours in spirit—dark chestnut brown, sometimes mottled with 
grey; lingers blackish brown. 

In the Indian Museum is a single specimen from the Nicobars (in 
addition to 21 from Australia, the South Seas, and Mauritius). 


88. Phymodius sculptus, (A. Milne Edwards). 


Chlorodius sculptus, A. Milna Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. IX. 1873, p. 217, 
pl. viii. fig. 4: de Man, Notes Leyden Mus. III. 1881, p. 98; Archiv. für Natorges. 
LII, 1887, i. p. 279; and Journ. Linn. Soc., Zool, XXII, 1887-88, p. 32: Ortmann, 
Zool, Jahrb, Syst. VII. 1893-94, p. 466. 


Regions of the carapace well defined and subdivided, by broad 
and deepish grooves, into smooth, polished, convex but flat-topped 
lobules : those of the branchio-hepatic regions are disposed transversely : 
the antero-lateral sub-regions of the gastric area are not longitudinally 
subdivided. 

Front bilobed, the outer angles of each lobe distinct but not very 
prominent, 

The antero-lateral border is cut into four smooth lobes aud is 
rather shorter than the postero-lateral. 

The chelipeds are unequal: the arm bas several sharp teeth on the 
anterior border and several pearly tubercles on tlie distal end of the 
posterior border, and the inner angle of the wrist is salient; but the 
surface of the chelipeds is smooth and polished. 

The most characteristic feature of the legs is the dense stiff fringe 
of long greenish-yellow bristles that clothes the anterior border of the 
last four joints, concealing the sharp spines with which these borders 
are armed. 

Colours in spirit, body and legs green with brownish points, cheli- 
peds brownish, fingers black. 

In the Indian Museum are 10 specimens, from the Andamaus, 
Mergui and Ceylon. 
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CHLORODOPSIS A. Milne Edwards. r 


Chlorodapsis, A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. da Mus. IX. 1873, p. 227. 
? Pilodius, (part) Dana, U. 8. Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. 1, p. 217. 


Carapace flat, more or less hexagonal, the regions well delimited 
and well areolated, the areolm being granular or hairy, or both. 

Fronto-orbital border about two-thirds the greatest breadth of the 
carapace. Front bilobed, the outer angle of each lobe usually well 
defined and forming a distinct little lobule; its breadth is about a third 
the greatest breadth of the carapace. 

Antero-lateral border almost always cut into four teeth.  Postero- 
lateral border commonly a little longer than the antero-lateral, 

Orbital border with the three grooves or notches very distinct. 

Basal antennal joint large, extending up between the front and the 
orbit, the outer angle being prolonged into the orbital hiatus. 

Anterior edge of merus of external maxillipeds almost transverse. 

Chelipeds either unequal or subequal, their length being generally 
under twice the length of the carapace; the arm short and not project- 
ing very much beyond the carapace. 

Fingers strong, arched, broadened and hollowed at tip, but not so 
hoof-like as Chlorodius, 

Legs dorsally almost always hairy and spinous. 

Abdomen of male 5-jointed. 

Ohlorodopsis is distinguished from Chlorodius and Phymodius, (1) by 
the prolongation into the orbital hiatus of the outer angle of the basal 


joiut of the antenna, and (2) by the granular and hairy or furry carapace, 


Key to the Indian species of Chlorodopsis. 


I. The entire carapace cut into strongly-convex, isolated 
areolm, the surface of which is uniformly covered with 
pearly grannlea: the deep smooth grooves between the 
areolm, and the spaces between the granules, covered 
with a dense, dark, extromely short fur .........5.5.— O. areolata, 
II. Only the anterior 4 to 1 of tho carapace areolated : three 
or fonr of the lobules just inside the antero lateral 
border either bear spines or are themselves spine-like :— 
i. Sculpture of carapace and legs almost concealed 
by bristles and long hairs :— 
1, Posterior fourth of carapace slightly con- 
cavo; chelipeds rather slender, little onequal, 
the black colouration of the thumb hardly 
involves the band at all :— 
a. Antero-lateral margin armed with four 
large spines (not including the orbital 
angle) .........— 5 eis ep a +०० oi dh 0. pilummosdes. 
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b. Antero-lateral margin divided into 
four blunt spinuliferous lobes ...... we ©. migrocrinita, 
2. Posterior fourth of carapace flat; the 
antero-lateral margin consists of four lobes 
each capped by several spinules: chelipeds 
markedly unequal, the black colouration of 
the thumb involves the greater part of the 
lower surface of the hand saa saves OC. melanochira, 
ii. Carapace with a few scattered hairs which do not 
in the least conceal its sculpture, The groove 
that onts off the fronto-orbita] margin from the 
rest of the carapace is very distinct :— 
1. All four spines of the antero-lateral margin 
equal, the 2nd and 3rd commonly with an 
accessory spinule near the tip .......,..... C, wood-masont. 
2. First spine of the antero-lateral margin 
small or obsolescent ; lust three spines large, 
claw-like ............................................ O. Bpinipes. 


89. QOhlorodopsis areolata, (Edw.) A. M. Edw. 
Chlorodius areolatus, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. I. 400: Hess, Archiv. 
für Naturges. XXXI. 1865, pp. 135, 171. 


Chlorodiua perlatus, Macleay, 111, Zool. S. Afr., Annulosa, p. 59: Krauss, 8ndafr 
Crust. p. 31. 

Chlorodopsis areolata, A. Milne Edwards, Nonv. Archiv. du Mus. IX. 1873, 
p. 231, pl. viii. fig. 8: Hilgendorf, MB. Ak. Berl. 1878, p. 790: Richters in Möbius. 
Meeresf. Maurit. p. 143: Haswell, Cat. Austral. Crust. p. 54: Miers, Zool. H. M. 8. 
Alert, pp. 517, 532: F, Muller, Verh. Ges, Basel, Vill, 1886, p. 474: de Man, Notos 
Leyden Mus. XII. 1890, p. 54: Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb. VII. 1893-94, p. 470. 


Carapace flat, but thick, as completely lobulated as any Actæa ; the 
lobules strongly convex, isolated by brond deep smooth channels, their 
convexities as closely as possible covered with pearly granules, the 
dividing channels lined by an extremely short dense dark fur, which 
also extends between but does not cover the granules of the lobules. 

The front is deeply and broadly cut into two granular lobes, the 
outer angle of each of which forms a separate lobule. The three 
fissures of the orbital margin are so deep as to give a lobed appearance. 

The antero-lateral border is divided by broad notches iuto four 
rounded granular lobes. 

— Chelipeda unequal, the longer one about twice the length of the 
carapace; the upper part of the outer surface of the arm, the nodular 
or wrinkled surface of the wrist, and the upper and outer surface of 
the hand are all closely covered with pearly granules, which are largest 
on the hand : fingers strongly arched, smooth except for some grooviug 
aud granulation at base of dactylus. 
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The exposed surface of the legs is as closely as possible covered 
with a dense spongy fur from which the tops of numerous conical or 
subspinous granules peep out: the dorsal edge of the legs is also clothed 
with a thick shaggy fringe of hair, as also the ventrad edge of the last 
two Joints. 

Colours in spirit yellowish brown to blackish brown; fingers black, 
the colourntion extending along the lower border and on to both surfaces 
of the hand. 

In the Indian Museum are 19 specimens, from the Andamans, 


Nicobars and Ceylon (in addition to 12 specimens from the South Seas 
and Mauritius ). 


90. Chlorodopsis pilumnoides, (White). 
Chlorodius pilumnoides, White, P. Z. 8. 1847, p. 220; Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, 
(2) II. 1848, p. 286; Adams and White, Samarang Crust. p. 41, pl. ix. fig. 3. 


? P Pilodius mlumnoides, Dana, U. S. Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 221, pl. xii. 
fig. 10a-c, 

Chlorodopsis pilumnoides, de Man, Journ, Linn, Soc., Zool., XXII. 1887.88, p. 34, 
Archiv. für Naturges. LIII. 1887, i. p. 281: Cano, Boll, Soc. Nat. Napol. III. 1889, 
p. 204 : Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb, VII. 1893-94, p. 470. 


Carapace, chelipeds and legs granular, beneath a copious covering 
of short black bristles among which are scattered numerous long white 
club.shaped hairs. 

Carapace flat, its regions, in the anterior two-thirds, plainly marked 
and subdivided by broadish shallow furrows, but not convex; its 
posterior third flat, or even a little concave, between two rnised trans- 
verse beaded lines. 

Front cut rather deeply into two grannlar or denticulate lobes, the 
outer angle of each of which forms a little lobule. The three fissures 
of the granular orbital margin are distinct. 

On the antero-lateral margin are four red-tipped claw-like spines 
not including the orbital angle, the middle two, at least, of which have 
a pair of spinelets at base: on the carapace just inside either antero- 
lateral margin is a scattered group of 5 or 6 similar, but rather smaller, 
spines. | 

Chelipeds subequal, rather slender, not longer than the legs (less 
than twice the length of the carapace); both edges of the upper surface 
of the arm spinulate; numerous spines on the wrist, the one (or two) 
at the inner angle the largest; rows of spines along upper surface, rows 
of sharp granules along lower part of outer surface, of hand; fingers 
strongly fluted, the ridges being sharply and elegantly serrate or 
spinate, 
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In the legs, all the edges of the meropodites are more or less spinate 
and the carpopodites and propodites are dorsally more or less spinulate, 

Colours in spirit: yellowish, or mottled green; legs yellowish with 
purplish-brown cross-bands, or light green with dark green cross-bands ; 
fingers black, the colouration not extending along the hand. 

In the Indian Museum are 7 specimens from the Andamans and 1 
from Mergui. 


91. ? Chlorodopsis nigrocrinita, (Stimpson). * 
P Pilodius nigrocrinitus, Stimpson, Proo. Acad. Nat. Sci, Philad. 1858, p. 34. 

Differs from Q. pilumnoides in having the antero-Interal margin 
cut into 4 blunt lobes which when denuded and examined under a lens 
are spinuliferous : ouly the distal end of the upper edge of the arm is 
spinulnte. 

Four specimens from the Andamans are in the Indian Museum. 

It is at once distinguished from C. melanochira, to which it also 
bears a strong resemblance, by the altogether different form of the 
chelipeds and fingers. The chelipeds, like those of C. pilumnoides, are 
slender aud of equal size, and the black colouration of the fingers does 
not extend ou to the hand. 


92. QOhlorodopsis melanochira, A. M. Edw. 
Chlerodopsis melanochira, A, Milne Edwards, Nonv, Archiv. da Mus. 1X. 1873, 

p. 228, pl. viii. fig. 5: Haswell, Cat. Austral. Crast. p. 65: de Man, Archiv, für 
Naturges. LIII. 1887. i. p. 281, and in Weber's Zool. Ergebn. Niederl. Ost-Ind, il, 
1892, p. 278; and Zool. Jahrb. Syst. VILI. 1894-95, p. 620; Ortmann, Zool, Jahrb. 
Syst. VIL. 1893-94, p. 471. 

Carapace, chelipeds and legs covered with short black bristles and 
long yellow hairs, the yellow hairs being sparse on the carapace but 
exceedingly long and numerous on the legs, and the bristles being 
embedded each in a curious little white ball of felt. 

On the denuded carapace the regions are all well defined and well »* 
areolated by well.cut smooth grooves, the convexities of the areola 
being granular: the posterior third or fourth of the carapace forms a 
flat granular surface. ) 

Front cut into two elegantly denticulated lobes, the onter angle of 
each of which forms an independent lobule. The three fissures of the 
finely denticulate orbital margin are distinct. 

The antero-lateral margin is divided into four lobes, each of which 
is crowned with several spinules: two or three of the lobules of the 
carapace just inside either antero-lateral margin are capped with 
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The chelipeds are markedly unequal, the larger one being less than 
twice the length of the carapace. The anterior and posterior edges of 
the arm are granular; the wrist has the upper and outer surfaces 
studded with granules and conical spine-like tubercles; similar tuber- 
cles and pearly granules stud the upper and more or less of tlie outer 
surface of the hand ; the finger has a few spinule-like tubercles at base. 

The legs have the upper border of the meropodite, carpus, and 
propodite denticulate. 

Colours in spirit; brownish yellow or mottled green, the mottling 
on the legs forming indistinct cross-bands ; fingers black, the coloura- 
tion involviug the greater part of the lower border and both surfaces of 
the lower outer corner of the band, 

In the Indian Museum are 35 specimens from the Audamans. 

This species is at once distinguished from O. pilumnoides, (1) by 
the smaller size, (2) by the better defined areolation of the carapace, (3) 
by the cap of spinelets — instead of a large claw-like spine— on each of 
the 4 lobes of the antero-lateral margin, (4) by the marked inequality 
of tlie chelipeds, and (5) by the black colouration of the thumb extending 
far back along the hand. 


93. Chlorodopsis spinipes (Heller) A. M. Edw. 

Pilodius epinipes, Heller, Abh. zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, 1861, p. 11, and SB. Ak, 
Wien, XLIII. 1861, i. p. 340, pl. ii. fig. 22, 

Chlorodopsis spinipes, A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. IX. 1573, 
p. 230, pl. viii, fig. 6: de Man, Notes Leyden Mus. IIT, 1881, p. 98; Archiv. für 
Nnaturges. LIIT. 1887, i. p. 282; and in Weber's Zool. Ergebn. Niederl. Ost-Ind, 
II. 1892, p. 278: J. R. Henderson, Trans, Linn. Soc., Zool, (2) V. 1893, p. 361 : 
Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb. VII. 1893-94, p. 471. 


Carapace and chelipeds with a few scattered hairs, legs with 
numerous long stiff brown and yellow hairs that a good deal conceal 
the sculpture. 

The regions and subregions of the carapace in its anterior Í are 
most remnrkably well defined by broad smooth deep-cut grooves, and 
are coarsely aud unevenly granular. 

The front is cut into two lobes which have their free edge entire or 
slightly crenulate, and their outer angle isolated and spine-like. The 
orbital margin is sharp-cut and almost smooth : the 3 fissures are distinct. 

The antero-lateral margin is ent into four teeth, of which the first 
is always small and often obsolescent, while the other three are large, 
procurved and claw-like. The three or four lobules of the carapace 
just inside and parallel with the antero-lateral border have the form of 
salient conienl tubercles. 

J. 11, 22 
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The chelipeds are unequal, the larger one being not quite twice the 
length of the carapace: the arm has 2 or 3 spines ant the distal end of 
the anterior and posterior borders; the upper and outer surfaces of the 
wrist and hand are covered with sharp spine-like tubercles which 
become blunt and pearl-like in the lower part of the hand, and one or 
two of the spines at the inner angle of the wrist are enlarged; fingers 
with some sharp tubercles at base. 

Legs with numerous long sharp spines (which are a good deal 
concealed by long stiff hairs) along the upper border,—a single series 
on the meropodites, 2 or 3 series on the carpopodites and propodites. 

Colours in spirit: yellowish or greenish brown, somewhat mottled 
on the carapace and somewhat banded on the legs; fingers black, the 
colouration not extending to the hand. 

In the Indian Museum are 20 specimens, from the Andamans and 
Mergui. 

This species is suspiciously like the Pilodius pugil of Dana. 


94. Ohlo rodopsis wood-masont, n. sp. 


Carapace with a few rather long scattered hairs, legs with similar 
but more numerous hairs, not in any way concealing the sculpture, 
chelipeds almost free from hairs. 

The carapace is thick, and has the regions and subregions well 
defined, in its anterior $, by broad smooth grooves, and coarsely and 
unevenly granular. 

The front is cut into two sharply denticulate lobes, the outer angle 
of each of which is very distinctly isolated and spine-like. The orbital 
margin is denticulate and has the three fissures distinct. 

The antero-lateral margin has four large procurved spines, some 
of which (almost constantly tbe second one) may have an accessory 
spinule near the tip. Three or four of the lobules just inside either 
antero-lateral margin bear each a somewhat similar spine. 

The outer angle of the basal antennal joint is prolonged into the 
orbital hiatus. 

The chelipeds are unequal, the larger one being not quite twice the 
length of the carapace. The arm has one or two spine-like teeth at 
the distal end of both the anterior and the posterior border; the wrist 
is studded with spine-like tubercles and has a pair of strongish spines 
at the inner angle; the hand has spine-like tubercles along the upper 
surface, and close-set pearly granules along tbe outer and lower sur- 
faces; fingers with spine-like denticles at base only 

Meropodites of legs with the upper border spinulate ; carpopodites 
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and propodites each with two or three rows of spinules and sharp 
granules. à 

Colours in spirit—yellowish or reddish brown; fingers black, the 
colouration stopping sharply at the base of the thumb. 

Carapace 8 millim. long, 13 millim. broad. 

In the Indian Museum are 19 specimens from the Andamans. 

This species is very closely related to O. melanodactylus, A. M. Edw. 
(of which we have in the Museum specimens from Samoa) but differs 
in having (1) only a few scattered hairs on the carapace, (2) the front 
deeply bifid and elegantly denticulate, with the outer angle isolated 
and spine-like, (3) the sculpture of the carapace much sharper and 
bolder, (4) the pearly granules and spine-like tubercles of the chelipeds 
more numerous and close-set. 

From 0. spinipes it differs in having (1) the front sharply spinu- 
late, (2) the first spine of the antero-lateral border almost as large and 
well spaced as the other three, the 2nd and 3rd spines moreover having 
almost always an accessory spinule near the tip, (3) the spines of the 
legs not so large and acicular and not so much concealed by hairs, 

It may very possibly be the Pilodius scabriculus of Dana. 


Sub-genus OYCLODIDS, Dana. 
Cyclodius, Dana, Silliman's Amer. Journ, Sci. and Arts, (2) XIT. 1851, p. 126; 
and U. 8. Expl. Exo. Crust, pt. I. p. 222. 

Cyclodius agrees in every particular with Chlorodopsis, excepting 
only that the carapace is longer and narrower, being, in fact, almost as 
much sub-circular as hexagonal. 

In general form, as in the relations of the basal antennal joint, 
Cyclodivs much resembles Etisodes, from which, however, the form and 
breadth of the front at once distinguishes Cyclodius. 


95. Ohlorodopsis ( Cyclodius) ornata, Dana. 
Cyclodius ornatus, Dann, Proc, Acad, Nat. Sci. Philad. VI. 1852, p. 80; and 
U. S, Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 223, pl. xii. figa, 11a-g. 

Carapace flattish, about $ as long as broad, almost &s much sub- 
circular as hexagonal, its regions and subregions delimited by well cut 
grooves, the subregions being numerous and having a microscopically 
granular surface. 

Front a little more than half the greatest breadth of the carapace, 
bilobed, the outer angle of each lobe well pronounced. Orbital margin 
with two grooves above and one at the outer angle. 

Antero-lateral margin cut into four teeth (exclusive of the orbital 
angle) the last three of which are procurved aud claw-like. 
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Basal antennal joint prolonged into the orbital hiatus—and filling 
it —on the same extensive scale as in Chlorodopsis areolata. 

Chelipeds very little unequal, not much longer and stouter than 
the legs, about 1j times the length of the carapace: arm with several 
spinules along the posterior border and two large ones on the anterior 
border ; wrist and hand with numerous sharp spine-like tubercles, which 
fall into longitudinal series on the outer suface of the haud; fingers 
with some coarse spinules at base, rathor strongly arched, broadened 
and hollowed at tip. 

Legs granular, somewhat furred, the upper border of the mero- 
podites carpopodites and propodites spiunte. 

The grooving of the under surface of the carapace, found in all 
the species of Chlorodius, Chlorodopsis, &c., is particularly elegant. 

In the Indian Museum is a male from the Andamans (und one 
from Mauritius). 


Alliance IIl. Oymoida. 
Crmo, De Haan. . 


C ymo, De Haan, Fann, Japon. Crust. p. 22. 


Cymo, Dana, Amer. Journ. Sci. and Arts. (2) XII. 1851, p. 126 ; and U. S. Expl. 
Exp. Crust, pt. I. p. 224. 


Carapace abont as long as broad, subcircular, or less commonly 
elongate-pentagonal; not, or little, convex; depressed, with regions and 
subregions faintly or not at all shown. 

Frouto-orbital border from abont š to } the greatest breadth of 
the carapace in extent. Front from about 4 to about 4 this measure, 
horizontal, bilobed, with the outer angle of each lobe prominent and 
separated from the supra-orbital margin by a notch aud groove. The 
grooves of the orbital margin are either indistinguishable or distinct. 
Eyes on short thick stalks, 

The antennules fold obliquely. The basal joint of the antennm has , 
its outer angle produced into the orbital hiatus, aud the flagellum, 
which is short, is situated between this process of the basal joint and 
the front. 

The chelipeds are remarkably unequal in both sexes, the larger 
cheliped, in adulta, being more than half again as long and more than 
twice as massive as the smaller: the fingers of the larger cheliped are 
short, thick, blunt-pointed (beak-like) aud hollowed at tip; those of the 
smaller hand, though also hollowed-out, are long and slender. 

The legs are invested and fringed with a thick shaggy fur that en- 
tirely conceals their sculpture: they are short and massive. 
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The abdomen of the male consists of five joints, the 3rd-5th somites 
being fused. 

The species of this genus are at once recognized by the subcirenlar 
carapace, which even in the male leaves the first. two and part of the 
third abdominal terga exposed in a dorsal view; and by the remarkable 
inequality aud dissimilarity of the chelipeds. 


Key to the species of Cymo. 


I. Carapace subcircular, depressed, but not quite flat :— 
i. Wrists and hands studded with sharpish gra- 
nules only: front bilobed, the edge of each 


lobe denticulate :— 
1. Fingers white................................ OC. andreossyi. 
2. Fingers black except at tip.............. C. melanodactylua 


ii, Wrists and hands with large granular warts bs 
well as granules :— 
1. Front bilobed, the edge of each lobe 
concave and the angles in the form 
of granular tubercles, so that the front 
appears four-lobed................. 0.. quadrilobatus. 
(2. Front not four-lobed.. ................... C. tubereulatua,] 
II, Carapace more elongate-pentagonal than subcircular, 
perfectly #ant.................. »०० ७७७ ०७० ०४७००७००७ 0 deplonatua, 


96. Qymo andreossyi, (Audouin) De Haan. 
Pilumnus? andreossyt, Audouin on Savigny's Descr. de l'Egypte, pl. v. fig. 5, 
. B6. 

: Cymo andreossyi, De Haan, Faum. Japon. Crust. p. 22: Dana, U. 8. Expl. Exp. 
Crust. pt, I. p. 2*5, pl. xiii. figs. 2 a-b: Stimpson, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phila. 1858, 
p.31: Heller, SB, Ak. Wien, XLIII. 1861, p. 346, and Novara Crust. p. 20: A. 
Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus, IX. 1873, p. 252: Kossmann, Heise roth. 
Meer, Crust. p.35: Miers, Phil. Trans. Vol. 168, 1879, p. 487, and Zool. H. M. 8, 
Alert. pp. 517, 532: de Man, Archiv. fur Naturges. LIII, 1887, i, p. 291: J. R. 
Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soo., Zool, (2) V. 1893, p. 363: Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb, 
Synt. VII, 1893-94, p. 413. 

Carapace almost circular, its greatest length being inappreciably 
less than it greatest breadth, closely covered with a spongy fur on 
removal of which can be seen (1) faint depressions demarcating the 
gastric and cardiac regions and incompletely separating the gastric 
region into three sub-regions, others subdividing the branchio-hepatic 
regions into faintly convex areolm, and (2) a few granules on the 
anterior part of the gastric region (in a transverse line) and on some 
of the lobules of the branchio-hepatie regions. 

Frout rather more than 1 the greatest breadth of the carapace in 
extent, bilobed, separated from the dentiform sapra orbital angle by a 
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groove, its free edge irregularly denticulate. Orbital margin entire, 
Lateral borders of the carapace somewhat granular. 

Chelipeds markedly uneqnal, covered with fur, but not so much as 
to entirely conceal their sculpture. The arm haa both borders fringed 
with furand the distal corner of the upper surface granular; the 
upper and outer surfaces of the wrist are studded with sharpish 
granules, as are the upper, outer and part of the inner surfaces of the 
hands aud the basal half of the finger — those towards the upper part 
of the hand having a linear arrangement. The fingers of the larger 
cheliped are stout, truncated, blunt-pointed and strongly hollowed at 
tip; those of the smaller cheliped, thongh also hollowed, are thin, 
slender and pointed. 

The legs are covered with a thick shaggy coat of fur, which is 
specially long and adherent along the borders. When this is removed 
the upper edge of the meropodites is tinely granular, and the upper 
borders of the following joints are traversed by several rows of sharpish 
granules. 

Colours in spirit, brownish yellow or fawn-colour, fingers white. 

In the Indian Museum are 11 specimens, from Mekran coast, 
Ceylon, Andamans and Nicobars (besides 11 from other parts of the 
Indo-Pacific). 


97. QCymo melanodactylus, De Haan. 


Cymo melanodactylus, De Haan, Faun. Japon. Crust. p. 22: Dann, U. S. Expl. 
Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 225, pl. xiii. fig. 1: Stimpson, Proc, Acad, Nat, Sci. Philad. 
1858, p. 34: A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. IX. 1873, p. 252: Ortmann, 
Zool. Jahrb. Syst. VII. 1803-04, p. 447, 

Cymo andreonryi var. melanodactylus, Miers, Zool, H. M. S. Alert, p. 533 
de Man, Journ. Linn. Soc. Zool, X XII. 1857-85, p. 35. 


Differs from C. andreossyi in the following particulars :— 

(1) the carapace is more lumpy; (2) the anterior balf of the 
lateral borders shows more distinct indications of three lobules, 
some of which may even bear a spinelet; (3) the fingers are black, 
except at tip. 

In the Indian Museum are 8 specimens, from the Andamans, 
Mergni and Ceylon, (besides 2 from other parts of the Indo- Pacific.) 


98. ? Cymo deplanatus, A. Milne Edwards. 
? Cymo deplanatus, A. Milne Edwards, Journ. Mus. Godeffr. I. 1873, p. 257. 
This species, if I am correct in my identification, differs from 
Cymo andreoseyi only in the following particulars :— 
The carapace is less subcircular and more elongate-pentagonal ; 
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it is as flat as a coin and is either quite smooth or has only a trans- 
verse row of granules in the anterior part of the gastric region: tho 
somewhat pentagonal outline is due to the antero-lateral borders being 
convergent from a distinct, though obtuse, angle of union with the 
postero-lateral. 


99. Cymo quadrilobatus, Miers. 
Cymo quadrilobatus Miers, Zool. H. M. B. Alert, p. 533. 

General form as of O. andreossyt. 

The carapace is covered with a fine close down which does not, 
however, in the least conceal its sculpture. 

On either side of the carapace just behind the front are two 
granular transverse elevations (= Dana's arcolm 2 F and 1 M): the 
branchio-hepatic regions are distinctly areolated, the areole having the 
form of elevated clusters of pearly granules, 

The front is really bilobed, but as each lobe bas a deeply concave 
edge and both angles surmounted by a granular tubercle, it appears 
four-lobed 

The three grooves near the outer angle of the (beaded or crenulate 
and somewhat tumid) orbital margin are very distinct. The anterior 
half of the lateral margin of the carapace is divided into three granular 
lobes. 

The chelipeds have the same general form and proportions as in 
O. andreossyi: they are more or less invested with a fine down, which 
does not conceal their sculpture: the upper surface of the arm is 
covered with pearly granules: the upper and outer surfaces of the 
wrist, and the upper, outer and much of the inner surfaces of the 
hands, are covered with pearly granules, many of which, on the wrist 
and in lines along the upper surface of the hand, unite to form 
large wart-like tubercles: the fingers of the larger cheliped are stout, 
truncated, blunt pointed and somewhat hollowed at tip; those of the 
smaller cheliped, though hollowed, are thin and pointed. 

The legs are thickly covered with fur and long adherent silky 
hairs, beneath which the whole dorsal surface of the last four joints is 
granular. 

Colours in spirit: light yellow, with either livid or rich chestnut 
brown mottled markings on the carapace: fingers of the larger hand 
whitish, usually with a black base, those of the smaller hand bluck with 
white tips; in both cases the distal half of the lower border of the hand 
is black 

Carapace of largest specimen in the Indian Museum collection 15:5 
millim. long, 16 millim. broad, 
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In the Indian Museum are 5 specimens, from Palk Straits, 5-7 fms., 
and off Little Andaman 12 fms. 


100. Cymo tuberculatus, Ortmann. 
Cymo tuberculatus, Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb. Syat. VII. 1893-04, p. 443. 


This species, from the Maldive Islands, resembles C. quadrilobatus 
in the characteristic sculpture of the chelipeds, aud may perhaps be 
identical with Miers' species, 

It is not represented in the Indian Museum. 


Section I], Hyperomerista. 


The efferent branchial channels are defined by a ridge on either 
side of the palate, the ridges extending right up to the epistomial 
edge. 


Sub-family IV. MENIPPIN x. 


Carapace broad, transversely oval; front a fourth, or less than a 
fonrth the greatest breadth of the carapace. The basal antennal joint 
does not nearly reach the front. The abdomen of the male has all 7 
segmenta distinct and separate. 

Alliance I. Mxcxwreerorpa. Carapace convex, its antero-]ateral 
borders longer than the postero-lateral: ridges of the endostome 
faint. 

Alliance IT. Psrupoztowwa. Carapace flat, its antero-lateral borders 
shorter than the postero-lateral: ridges of the endostome strong and 
sharp. 


Sub.family V. Ozixx. 


Carapace broad, transversely oval; front broad, abont a third the 
greatest breadth of the carapace. The basal antennal joint is broadly 
in contact with the front. All 7 segments of male abdomen distinct 
and separate. The efferent branchial channels very distinct and cir- 
camscribed 

Alliance I. Oztoiwa. The orbital hiatus is open and is occupied 
by the antennary flagellum. 

Alliance IL. RUPPELLIOIDA. The orbit a completely closed 
cavity. š I Ñ 


Sub family VI. PiLUMNINS. 






. 


moderately broad; front about a third the grentest 


‘breadth of the carapace: the antero-lateral 
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are not longer than, and are often shorter than, the postero-lateral. 
The basal antennal joint does not touch, or only just touches, the 
front. 

Alliance I. Pitumxorpa. Carapace commonly densely, tomentose, 
its regions commonly well defined and areolated. 

Alliance IL Hereroranorioiwa, Carapace smooth, its regions 
either not at all, or not very well defined. 


Sub-family VII. Enuniusxz. 


Carapace sub-quadrilateral, the antero-lateral borders not forming 
an arch but meeting the postero-lateral borders at a very open and 
inconspicuous angle. Front very broad, half or more the greatest 
width of the carapace, and, with the orbits, occupying the whole anterior 
border of the carapace. Basal antennal joint not touchiug the front, 
Abdomen of the male either with all 7 segments distinct or with the 
ord, 4th and Sth fused. 

Alliance I. ERIPHIOIDA. The gastric region, at least, is well 
defined : basal antennal joint short and thick: orbits deep: arms stout 
and short. 

Alliance II. TRAPEZIOIDA. Carapace perfectly smooth, without 
trace of regions: basal antennal joint slender: orbits shallow, affording 
little concealment to the eyes: arms long or very long, projecting in 
large part or entirely beyond the carapace, in repose. 

Alliance III, Domectowwa, No trace of regions; orbits shallow ; 
arms short; legs, chelipeds, and frontal and antero-lateral borders of 
carapace strongly spinate. Merus of external maxillipeds more than 
twice as broad as long. 

Alliance IV. Mettorpa. Carapace hexagonal, the regions either 
absent or fairly well ‘defined; basal anteunal joint slender; orbita 
shallow. The chelipeds are very much shorter and slenderer than the 
legs. 


Subfamily IV. Menrreine. 
Alliance I, Mentppioida. 
Monippe. Myomenippe. 

MENIPPE, De Haan. 


Menippe, De Haan, Faun, Japon, Crnst. p. 21. 

Pseudocarcinus, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. I. 407. 

Menippe, A. Milne Edwards, Aun. Sci, Nat, Zool, (4) XX. 1863, p. 280; and 
Exp. Sci. Mex. Crust, p. 262. 


Carapace broad, transversely oval, moderately convex fore aud aft, 
J. ú, 23 
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very slightly so from side to side; the regions, except the gastric, little 
defined. 

Antero-lateral borders long, strongly arched, cut into four teeth ; 
postero-lateral borders slightly shorter than antero-lateral, convergent ; 
posterior border short. 

Front narrow, less than a fifth the greatest breadth of the carapace, 
rather prominent, almost horizontal, ent into two prominent lobes, the 
outer angle of each of which forms a distinct tooth. 

Orbit with the three grooves near the outer angle well marked: 
inner orbital angles — both upper and lower — well pronounced. Eyes 
on short thick stalks. 

The side edges of the front are not turned down and the short 
basal ahtennal joint does not nearly reach the front, so that the cavities 
of tlie orbits and antennules are not properly separated : the next antennal 
joint just reaches the front, and the long antennary flagellum stands in 
the orbital hiatus. The antennules fold nearly transversely. — 

The anterior edge of the meras of the external maxillipeds is 
oblique and a little sinuous but not excised. 

The ridges of the endostome, defining the expiratory channels, are 
complete, but low and faint. 

Chelipeds massive, a little unequal in both sexes; fingers stout, 
pointed, not hollowed. 

Abdomen of mule singularly broad, all seven segments distinct. 


101. Menippe rumphii, Fabr., v. Martens, 


Cancer rumphii, Fabr,, Ent. Syst, Suppl. p. 336: Herbst, Krabben, III i. 63, 
pl. xlix, fig. 2. 

Menippe rumphii, v, Martens, Archiv. für Natnrges. XXXVIIT. 1872, p. 58: 
de Man, Journ. Linn. Soc, Zool, XXII. 1857.83, p. 96: Henderaon, Trans. Linn. 
Soc., Zool, (2) V. 1893, p. 363. 

Pecudocarcinus bellangeri, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. I. 409, pl. xiv bis, 

. 15. ° 

* Menippe bellangeri, Heller, Novara Crast. p. 15: Muller, Verh, Ges. Basel, VIII. 
1886, p. 474. > 

Gastric region distinct and fairly distinctly subdivided into three 
lobes; between it and the front are four pimple-like tubercles standing 
inasquare. Two low indistinct somewhat granular elevations, nearly 
parallel with the curve of the antero-lateral border, traverse either 
branchial region; the first, which is the more distinct, can generally be 
traced across the gastric region also. The rates of the carapace is 
finely pitted antero-laterally, but elsewhere is smooth ifs * 

The front, which is not quite a fifth the greatest th of the 


carapace, consists of two prominent round-pointed lobes, outside of 


" z 





4 
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each of which is a prominent rounded tooth separated from the supra. 
orbital margin by a groove. 

The antero-lateral border is fairly sharp and is divided into four 
broad lobes, of which the last two are distinctly, the first two iudis- 
tinctly, acuminate. 

Chelipeds massive, a little unequal, smooth with some fine and 
distant pitting: inner angle of wrist bluntly prominent; fingers stout, 
rather short. 

Legs stout, smooth, except the upper border which is sometimes 
microscopically granular: upper border of carpopodites sparsely, both 
borders of propodites and dactyli more thickly, hairy. 

Colours in spirit reddish or brownish yellow with sometimes a fine 
network of darker markings; fingers black. 

In the Indian Museum are 100 specimens, from Penang, Tavoy, 
Mergui, Madras coast, Ceylon, Laccadives, Karachi and Persian Gulf. 


Subgenus Myomenipre, Hilgendorf. ~ 
Myomenippe, Hilgendrof, MB. Ak. Berl. 1878, p. 795. 


Closely resembles Menippe in all respects, but differs (1) in the 
orbit being a completely closed eavity, owing to the contact of its upper 
and lower inner angles; hence the long antennary flagellum is quite 
excluded from the orbit, and (2) in the front being rather broader 
(nearly a fourth the greatest breadth of the carapace) aud six-lobulate. 


102. Menippe (Myomenippe) granulosa, A. M. Edw. 
Mevippe granulosa, A, Milne Edwards, Aun. Soc. Ent. Fr. (4) VIT. 1867, 
p. 275. 
Myomenippe duplicidens, Hilgendorf MB. Ak, Berl, 1578, p. 796, (fide de 
Man.) | 
S Myomenippe granulosa, de Man, Journ. Linn. Soc, Zool, XXII. 1857-88, p. 40, 
pl. ii. fig. 1; and Zool. Jahrb., Syst., VIII. 1894-95, p. 525. 


The gastric region is fairly well demarcated and subdivided into 
three areas, the two antero-lateral of which have the surface broken 
up into low granular convexities : the lateral regions of the carapace are 
also rugose, the wriukles being granular and falling into two broken series 
almost parallel with the curve of the antero-lateral borders. Every 
margin ‘of the carapace is granular, as is also—besides the rugosities 
already mentioned —but more finely, a good deal of the surface near 
the margins. l | 

The antero-Interal border is thin and rather sharp and is cut into 
four teeth, the first three of which are broad and anteriorly acumiuate, 
the last narrow and carinated. 
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The front, which is nearly a fourth the greatest breadth of the 
carapace, is prominent, is separated from the orbit by a deep notch, 
and is bilobed, each lobe being cut into three teeth. The inner lower 
angle of the orbit is of the same size and form and as prominent as 
the innermost (largest) lobule of the frontal lobes. 

Chelipeds massive, a little unequal; upper and outer surfaces of 
wrist and upper (and sometimes in the case of the smaller cheliped the 
greater part of the outer) surface of hand granular; fingers stout and 
rather short : inner angle of wrist sharply prominent, somewhat upcurved,. 
n finely beaded line passing from its summit, backwards, along the whole 
length of tho wrist. 

Legs stout, with a rough and furred or scurfy surface, the upper 
border of the last four joints and the lower border of the last two 
rather abundantly fringed with fine stiff hairs. 

Colours in spirit light brown, or greenish brownish yellow ; fingers 
black. 

In the Indian Museum are 6 specimens, from Mergui, Arakan, 
Dinmond I., Singapore, 


Alliance IT.  Pseudozioida. 
Psgupozivs, Dana. 
Preudocius, Dana, Silliman’s Journal (2) XII. 1851, p. 127; Proc. Ac. Nat, Sci. 


Philad. 1852, p. 81; and U. S, Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. I, p. 232, 
Peewdoxius, Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 141. - 


Carapace broad, transversely oval, little convex or quite flat, the 
regions not demarcated. 

Antero-lateral border arched, shorter than postero-lateral border, 
obscurely divided into four very shallow lobes. 

Front rather broad, much more than a fourth the grentest breadth 
of the carapace, separated from the orbit by a notch, excised in the 
middle line and having the onter angles pronounced,—and so, obscurely 
four-partite. 

Orbital margin entire, the upper and lower inner angles almost in 
contact. The antennules fold nearly transversely. 

Basal antennal joint very short, tho next joint reaches the front; 
the flagellum, which is bardly as long as the major diameter of the 
orbit, lodged in a notch between the front and the orbital wall, but 
quite ontside the latter. 

The crests of the endostome, defining the expiratory channels, are 
strong, and the anterior border of the meras of the external maxillipeds 
is notched to assist in forming n permanent expiratory orifice, 


= 
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Chelipeds massive, unequal in both sexes, the fingers pointed, not 
hollowed. 


Abdomen of the male with all 7 segments distinct. 


103,  Pseudozius caysirus (Ad. and White) Miers. 
Panopeus coystrus, Adams and White, Samarang Crust. p. 42, pl. ix. fig. 2. 


Pseudozius planus, Dana, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci Philad. 1552, p. 81; and U. 8. 


Expl Exp. Crust, pt. I. p. 233, pl, xiii, figs. Ga-h : Richters in Mobius, Meereaf. 
Mnurit. p. 148, 


Pecudozius caystrus, Miers, Challenger Brachyurm, p. 142: Ortmann, Zool, 
Jahrb, Syst., VII, 1893-94, p. 434; and in Semon's Forechunger. (Jena. Denk. 
VIII), Cruat. p. 49: de Man, Zool. Jahrb, Syat., Vill, 1895, p. 525: Whitelegge, 
Mem. Austral. Mus. III, 1897, p. 136. 

Carapace transversely oval, depressed, smooth, ulmost flat behind 
the deflexed finely granular fronto-orbital region: mo distinct regional 
boundaries. 

The antero-lateral border is fairly sharp and is obscurely divided 
into four shallow lobes, the first two of which are rounded and almost 
confluent. 

Front between a third and a fourth the greatest breadth of the 
carapace, bluntly four-partite. 

Orbits with the margins entire, eyes small. 

The buccal cavernas distinctly narrower anteriorly than posteriorly. 

Chelipeds unequal, very massive, quite smooth to the naked eye; 
two strongish tubercles at the inner angle of the wrist; fingers arched, 
pointed, in the adult male they meet only at tip. ( 

Legs smooth, dactyli furred, a few fine scattered silky bristles on 
the propodite. 

Colours in spirit brownish yellow, fingera darker, 

In the Indian Museum are 63 specimens, mostly from the An- 
damans, but also from the Mekrán (Baluchistan) coast, the Laccadives, 
and Bombay or Aden, (Also 2 from Samoa and 1 from Bantam). 


Subfamily V. Ozuxæ. 
Alliance I. Ozioida. 


Ozius. Epixanthus. 


Ozics, Edw. 


Ozius, Milne Edwards, Hist, Nat. Crust, I. 404. 

Oziíus, Dana, Silliman's Journ. (2) XII. 1561, p. 127; and U. 8. Expl, Exp. 
Crust, pt, I. p. 229. 

Osius, A. Milne Edwards, Ann. Soi. Nat. Zool. (4) XX. 1863, p. 289; and Nouv. 
Archiv, da Mus. LX. 1873, p. 237; and Miss. Sci. Mox., Crust. p. 276, 
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Carapace broad, transversely oblate-oval, moderately convex fore 
and aft, slightly convex or nearly flat from side to side; the regions, 
except the gastric, little defined; the surface smooth, or granular, often 
rugose anteriorly, 

Antero-lateral borders of good length, strongly arched, usually 
broadly crennte or lobulate: postero-lateral borders convergent, usually 
about as long as the antero-lateral. 

Front rather broad (considerably more than a fourth the grentest 
breadth of the carapace) obliquely deflexed, cut into four lobules or 
teeth of about equal size, separated from the orbit by a notch. 

Orbits deep, rather small, the grooves near the outer angle in- 
conspicuous: eyes on short thick stalks. The antennules fold nearly 
transversely. 

Basal antennal joint prolonged between the side of the front and 
the orbital plate ; the fagellum, which is very small (abont half the 
major diameter of the orbit iu length), stands in the orbital hiatus. | 

The ridges of the endostome, defining the expiratory channels, 
are very strong, and the opposed margin of the merus of the external 
maxillipeds is notched, usually very deeply, so that a permanent 
expiratory orifice results. 

Chelipeds massive, unequal in both sexes; the fingers of good 
length, pointed not hollowed. Im tlie Indian species there is à very 
large tooth at the base of the dactylus of the larger hand. 

The abdomen of the male consists of 7 segments. 


Key to the Indian species of Osius. 


I. Carapace more than j as long as broad, scabrous, more 
or less stadded — like the wrists nud hands—with salient 
pearly tubercles ......:. ee sce cen ses isst 2*2*** nnne ४»*>«० 

IL Carapace j as long ns broad, smooth to feel, no tubercles ; 
surface of wrists and hands— all or part— reticulate 
लोक c š RST iU 


O. tuberculosus. 


104. Ozius rugulosus, Stimpson. 


Ozius rugulosus, Stimpson, Proc. Ac, Nat. Sci. Philad. 1858, p. 34: Heller, 
Novara Crust. p. 22, pl. iii. fig. 1: A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. IV. 
1808, p. 71, and IX. 1873, p. 240, pl. xi. fig. 8: Miers, P. Z. 8. 1877, p. 135: Haswell, 
Cat. Austral. Crost. p. 68: Cano, Boll. Soc, Nat. Napol. 111, 1889, p. 204: Ortmann, 
Zool. Jahrb., Syst., VII. 1893-94, p. 477, and in Semon's Forschungsr. (Jona. Denk. 


VIII.) Crust. p. 53. 3 


Carapace two-thirds as long as broad, its surface everywhere finely 
pitted but not rough, a good deal ruguloxe and finely eroded just inside 
P lateral borders: gastrio region fairly well defined and in- 


~ 


the antero-lateral b 
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completely subdivided into three areole: branchial regions traversed 
by two ridges, which rum respectively from the 3rd and 4th lobes of 
the antero-lateral borders, obliquely upwards and inwards to the gastric 
region. 

Front cut into 4 equidistant teeth. Antero-lateral border rather 
faintly divided into 5 lobes, of which the first two are broad and round- 
ed and the last three are bluntly acuminate. Orbital margin slightly 
tumid, well marked off from carapace; faintetraces of two grooves 
near the outer angle; the inner angle of the lower margin a little 
prominent, 

The upper and outer surfaces of both wrists and of the smaller 
hand, and the upper surface of the larger hand are reticulate-rugulose. 

Legs stout, the last three joints and part of the under surface of 
the meropodites of all are tomentose. 

Efferent branchial foramen large, sub-quadrangular. 

Colours in spirit, dark violet brown or dark bluish brown, fingers 
black. 


In the Indian Museum are 5 specimens, from the Audamans and 
Arakan. 


105. zins tuberculosus, Edw. 


Ozius tuberculosus, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. I. 405: Heller, Novara 
Crust. p. 23: A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. IX. 1873, p. 238, pl. xi. 
fir, 2: Muller, Verh. Ges. Basel VIII. 1886, p. 474: de Man, Journ. Linn. Soc, Zool., 
XXII. 1887-88, p. 45: J. R. Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool., (2) V. 1893, p. 364. 


Carapace more than two-thirds as long as broad, studded (except 
sometimes in the central and posterior parts) with small sharp pearly 
tubercles; gastric region well defined and imperfectly divided into 
elongate areole; branchial regions crossed transversely by two cres- 
centic furrows, which have a common starting-point at the fourth tooth 
` of the antero-lateral margin; post-orbital furrow well defined. 

Front sunk below the level of the orbits, cut into four equidistant 
scabrous teeth. Antero-lateral border granular, cut into five teeth 
(exclusive of the orbital angle), of which the last is tuberculiform and 
the first four are broad and anteriorly-acuminate. 

The lower edge of the orbit is separated from the tumid arch of the 
upper edge by n small gap, and is deeply concave between the dentiform 
external and internal angles. 

Basal antennal joint massive, sinuous, granular. Efferent branchial 
foramen large, subcircular. 1 

.  Chelipeds and legs with rough harsh surfaces: the upper and outer 
surfaces of the wrists and hands are for the most part studded with 
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sharp pearly tubercles like those on the carapace: the inner angle of 
the wrist is somewhat produced and forms a double-crowned tubercle. 
The whole animal has a harsh feel, due partly to the roughness of 
ws S gud and partly to the presence of very short, stubbly, scattered 
ristles. 


Colours in spirit, hght red or madder, fingers darker, dactyli of 
legs blackish. 


In the Indian Museum are two specimens, from Mergui and tlie 
Nicobars. 


ErixaNTRUS, Heller. 


Epizanthus, Heller, SB. Ak, Wien, XLIII. 1861, i. p. 323 

Epiranthus, A. Milne Edwards, Ann. Sci. Nat., Zool., (4) XX. 1863, p. 290; and 
Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. IX. 1873, p. 240. 

Epizanthus, de Man, Journ, Linn. Soc. Zool. XXII. 1887.88, p. 45. 


Carapace very broad, transversely oval, either moderately convex 
or almost flat, the regions very obscurely marked. 

Antero-lateral borders long, strongly arched, with a thin sharp 
edge, usually regularly fissured or dentate: postero-lateral borders 
strongly convergent. | 

Front broad (from one-fourth to nearly one-third the greatest 
breadth of the carapace), slightly deflexed, separated from the supra- 
orbital margin by a notch, cut into four teeth or lobes. Either a suture 
or a gap beneath outer angle of orbit. 

Antennules folding transversely, inter-antennulary septum broad. 
Basal antennal joint very broad and short, largely in contact with the 
front; flagellum very short (less than half the major diameter of the 
orbit), lodged in the orbital hiatus. 

Theridges of the endostome, defining the expiratory ennal, are 
very strong, but the anterior border of the merus of the external 
maxillipeds is either not at all or only very slightly notched. 

Chelipeds massive, unequal in both sexes; fingers long, pointed, 
those of the smaller hand being remarkably long and slender. 

Abdomen of the male with all 7 segments distinct. 


Key to the Indian species of Epixanthus. 
I. Carapace nearly flat, nearly smooth; antero-lateral 
border divided by very short narrow fissures into four 
broad shallow lobes # # # Oe के ki ७७०७ ee OES ° e+e teed eee # #क E. frontalis. 
Hu.  Carapace convex, scabrous ; antero-lateral border deep- e 
“Ly out into five sharp thin tooth... ere ꝛꝛ:aꝛꝛnanat E. dentutus, 


"` 
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106. Epixanthus frontalis, (Edw.) Heller. 


Osius frontalis, Milne Edwards, Hist, Nat. Crust. I, 406: Krauss, Sudafr. 
Crust, p. 31: Stimpson, Proc. Ac. Nat. 501. Philad. 1558, p. 34: Hilgendorf, in v. d. 
Deokon's Roisen Ost- Afr. II, i. p. 75. 


Epizanthus frontalia, Heller, Novara Crust. p.20: A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. 
Archiv. du Mus. IX, 1873, p.241: Kossmann, Reise roth. Meer., Croat. p. 36 : 
Richters, in Möbius, Meeresf. Maurit. p. 148, pl. xvi. fig. 16: Lenz and Richters, 
Abh. senck. Ges. XII, 1881, p. 421: Miers, Zool, H. M. B. Alert, pp. $17, 534: 


7M 


F. Muller, Verb, Ger, Basel, VIII, 1886, p. 474: de Man, Journ. Linn. Boc. Zool., 
XXII, 1887.88, p. 460; and Archiv. fur Nutarges. LIII, 1887, i. p. 292; and Zool. 
Jahrb., Syst. 1894-95, p. 525; Cano, Boll. Soc. Nat. Napol. III, 1889, p. 205: J. R. 
Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soo, Zool, (2) V. 1893, p. 364: Ortmann, Zool. Jatirb., 
Syat., Vil, 1893-04, p. 477. 

Episanthus kotschis, Heller, SB. Ak. Berl. XLIII, 1861, i. p. 325, pl. i. fig. 14 
( fide Heller). 


Carapace transversely oval, depressed, almost flat, its length a little 
over $ its breadth, granular and finely and faintly rugulose just inside 
the frontal and antero-lateral borders, smooth elsewhere. The gastric 
region and its three subregions are faintly indicated, and a low fine 
sinuous ridge completely traverses ench branchial region from the last 
tooth of the antero-lateral border. 

The front, which is a good deal less than a third the greatest 
breadth of the carapace, and has a double edge, is cut into four low 
teeth, Below the outer angle of the orbit there is a suture, not a gap. 

Antero-lateral border thin and sharp, divided by short, narrow 
notches into four very broad shallow lobes, of which only the last two 
nre at all acuminate. 

Chelipeds massive, remarkably unequal—in the ndult male espe- 
cially. They are practically smooth. The fingers of the larger hand 
of the adult male are strongly arched and meet only at tip. 

Legs almost smooth; the borders of the dactylus and of the distal 
half of the propodite, in all, are covered with a short stubbly fur. 

Colours in spirit, dirty yellowish or greenish brown, fingers blackish. 

In the Indian Museum are 60 specimens, from the Andamans, 
Mergui, Akynb, Orissa coast, Ceylon, Makran coast (besides 22 speci- 
mens from localities outside India). 


107.  Epiranthus dentatus, (White). 


Panopeus dentatus, White, P. Z. S. 1847, p. 226; Aun. Mag. Nat. Hist. (2) IT. 
1845, p. 286 ; Adams nnd White *Samarang’ Crust. p. 41, pl. xi. fig. 1. 
Heteropanope dentatus, Stimpson, Proc. Ae. Nat. Sci, Phila, 1858, p. 35: A. 
Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv, du Mus. IV, 1868, p. 71. ° 
Epizanthus dentatus, Miera, Ann, Mag. Not. Hist. (5) V. 1880, p. 233: de Man, 
Journ, Linn, Soo., Zool, XXII. 1887-88, p. 4i: Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool., 
J. 11. 24 
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(2) V. 1893, p. 364: Ortmann, Zool, Jahrb, Syst, VII. 1893-94, p. 478 ; and in 
Semon'a Forschungsr. (Jens. Denk. VIII.) Crust. p. 53 


Epizanthus dilatatus, de Man, Notes Leyden Mns, I. 1879, p. 58 (de de Man), 

Panopwus acutidens, Haswell, P, L. 8., N. 8. W., VI. 1881-82, p. 543; and Cat. 
Austral, Crust. p. 51, pl. i. fig. 2, | 

Carapace transversely oval, convex fore and aft, slightly so from 
side to side; its length about + its breadth; its surface granular and 
somewhat tuberenlous anteriorly, the tubercles being almost squami- 
form and fringed with short stubbly hair. "The gastric region and its 
three subregions are very faintly indicated: the branchial regions are 
traversed by a low, sinuons, finely granular ridge. 

The front, which is somewhat less than a third the greatest 
breadth of the carapace, has a rather indistinctly double edge and is 
cut into four lobes. There is à distinct gap in the orbital margin just 
below the outer orbital angle. 

The antero-lateral border is deeply cut into five very thin sharp- | 
edged teeth. 

The exposed surfaces of the arms wrists and hands are finely reti- 
culate-rngulose (most strongly marked on the hands) the reticulating 
wrinkles being covered with a very short stubbly or scurfy tomentum, 
Similar retienlating lines and patches of the same stubbly or scurfy 
growth also closely cover the surfaces of the leg jointa. 

Colours in spirit, dull earthly brown or yellowish, the carapace and 
chelipeds commonly mottled or marbled. 

In the Indian Museum are 5 specimens, from Mergui and the 
Andamans (besides 2 from the South Sea Is.). 


Alliance I. Ruppellioida, 
Euruppellin. Baptozins. 


Subgenus EtRUPPELLIA. 


Ruppellia, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. I. 420 (part). | 

Ruppellia, Dana, Silliman’s Journal (2) XII. 1851, p. 128, and U, 8, Expl Exp, 
Crust. pt. I. p. 245. | 

Ruppettia, A. Milne Edwards, Ann. Sci. Nat., Zool., (4) XX. 1863, p. 201. 

Euruppellia, Miers, Zool., H. M. 8. Alert, p. 534. 

- Differs from Ozius only in the form of the orbits. The upper and 
lower inner angles of the orbit are in contact, so as to close the orbit 
and to completely exclude the antennary flagellum. 


I do not think this character is of generic importance, and I agree 
with Kossmann that the type of this genus should be included witb 
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There is however one species, Ruppellia vinosa, Edw., that is 
entirely different from any of the species (with, perhaps, the exception 
of Ruppellia lata, A. M. E.) with which it bas hitherto been supposed 
to be congeneric. 

This species I have separated as the type of a new genus Baptosius, 

If, however, the other species of H. Milne Edwards’ genus Ruppellia 
are referred to Ozius, then the name Euruppellia must be retained, in 
a different sense, for Ruppellia vinosa Edw., and the name Zaptozius 
must lapse. 


108, Ozius (Euruppellía) tenax, Ruppell, 


Cancer tenar, Rüppell, 24 Krabben roth. Meer., p. 11, pl. iii, fig. 1, pl. vi. fig. 5. 
Endora tenaz, De Haan, Faun. Japon, Oront., p. 22. 
Ruppellia tenaz, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. I. 421: Kossmann, Reise 


roth. Moor., Orust., p. 40. 


Carapace transversely oblate-oval, two-thirds as long as broad, 
rugulose and granular antero-laterally, smooth to the naked eye else- 
where. Gastric region well demarcated in its anterior two-thirds, and 
broken up into five incompletely separated but rather convex lobules: 
branchio-hepatic regions divided into two transverse somewhat convex 
areas, independent of the rugosities inside the antero-lateral margin. 

Front sunk below the level of the orbits, cut into four equidistant 
rounded granular teeth, Supra-orbital margin tumid, well delimited 
from carapace, with two distinct grooves near the outer angle. Infra- 
orbital margin separated from the supra-orbital by a notch, deeply 
concave between the prominent dentiform internal and external angles. 

Antero-lateral border granular, cut into five teeth, the first four of 
which are broad and anteriorly-acuminate, the fifth tuberculiform. 

Chelipeds markedly unequal; upper'and outer surfaces of wrist 
very finely granular, npper and more or less of outer surface of hand 
granular and studded with larger pustulous granules: inner angle of 
wrist bluntly bicuspid: fingers pointed, those of smaller hand long and 


‘rather slender, as in typical Ozius; those of larger hand stout, the 


movable finger with a huge tooth at base, as in Indian species of 


Ozius, 
Legs stout, finely granular under a lens, but smooth to naked eye , 


the dactyli covered with velvet up to the claw. 

Colours in spirit reddish yellow, the reddish tinge darkest on 
carapace. —— 

In the Indinn Museum is a fine specimen from 
chistan) coast, | 


the Mekrán ( Balu- 
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103. Osius (Eurnuppellia) annulipes, Edw. 


Ruppellia annulipes, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crost. I. 422: Dana, U.S. Expl. 
Exp. Crust, pt. I. p. 246, pl. xiv. figs. da-c: Stimpson, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philn. 
1858, p. 37: A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. IV. 1868, p. 71: Haswell, 
Cat. Austral. Crust. p. 73: Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb, Syst, VII. 1893-04, p. 470: 
Whitelegge, Mem. Austral. Mus. 111. 1897, p. 137. 


Buruppellia annulipes, Miers, Zool. H. M. S. Alert, pp. 517, 623: de Man, Archiv. 
für Naturges. LIIT. 1857, i. p. 293, pl. xi. fig. 4 (hand only). 


Closely resembles Ozius (Euruppellia) tenax, but differs as fol- 
lows:—(1) the front is emt into four broader, shallower nnd much less 
prominent teeth: (2) the five teeth of the antero-lateral border are 
much sharper, and the margin of the first three is sharp and crest-like : 
(3) the supra-orbital margin is, practically, entire, the grooves near tho 
outer angle being hardly visible even with a lens: (4) the infra-orbital 
margin is separated from the supra-orbital only by a shallow groove, is 
not concave, and has its outer angle hardly prominent. 


In the Indian Museum is a specimen from Muscat (besides one 
from Samoa). 


BAPTOZIUS, n. gen. 
Ruppellia (part) Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. I. 420. 


Type RurrELLIA VINOSA, Edw. (Op. cit. I. 422). 


Carapace broad, transversely oval, moderately convex fore and aft, 
slightly so from side to side, with no indication of regions, 

Front very broad, abont two-fifths the greatest breadth of the 
carapace, obliquely deflexed, with a thin almost straight edge. 

Antero-lateral border short, not two-thirds the length of the 
postero-lateral, thin, cut into four sharp-edged teeth. 

Orbits large, with a sharp, prominent, entire edge: the upper and 
lower inner angles are in contact, so as to completely exclude the anten- 
nary flagellum. 

Antennules folding nearly transversely, the inter-antennulary 
septum very broad. 

Basal antenrial joint massive; the flagellum of good length (about 
three-quarters the major dinmeter of the large orbit), lodged beneath 
the front and quite outside the orbital wall. 

The crests of the endostome that define the expiratory canals are 
very strong, and a permhnent orifice is formed not, as in Ozius, by a 
notch in the anterior border of the merus of the external maxillipeds — 
for the anterior border of the merus of the external maxillipeds is 


E 
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entire— but by a deep emargination of the prolonged foliaceous oper- 
culav process of the first maxillipeds, ? 


Chelipeds fairly massive, unequal in both sexes; fingers of good 
length, pointed. 
Abdomen of male with all seven segmenta distinct. 


110. Baptozius vínosus, ( Edw.) 


Ruppellia vinosa, Milne Edwards, Hist, Nat. Crast. I. 422. 

Euruppellia vinosa, de Man, in Weber's Zool. Ergebo. Niederl. Ost-Ind. II. 
1892, p. 278, pl. i. fig. 1. 

Carapace broad, transversely oval, with a shiny frosted surface due 
to extremely close fine granulation, the granules becoming vesiculous 
and plainly visible to the naked eye near the frontal, orbital, and lateral 
borders. 

The orbits are marked off by m fine groove, m short shallow 
A-shaped groove bisects the front and ends on the anterior part of the 
gastric region, and a fine sinuous crease passes from the interval 
between the third and fourth tooth of the antero-lateral margin inwards 
towards the gastric region; otherwise the surface of the carapace is 
unbroken. 

Front nearly two-fifths the greatest breadth of the carapace, almost 
straight, with a fine double edge, the upper rim of which runs on to the 
orbit while the lower turns obliquely downwards to rest on the basal 
antennal joint,— both rims finely beaded. 

The antero-lateral borders are cut into four thin sharp-edged teeth, 
the first three of which are somewhat angular, while the last is elegantly 
proeurved : the edges of all are finely beaded. 

The orbits are large and almost subtubular: the finely-beaded edge 
is entire, and the inner angle of the lower border is bluntly prominent : 
quite inside the orbit, where the cornea comes into contact, is an elegant 


fringe of eye-lashes. 


The upper and outer surfaces of the wrists and hands are finely 
frosted: the inner angle of the wrist bas the form of a sharp spine. 

The last three joints of the legs are more or less covered with a 
harsh tomentum, thickest along the upper surface. 

Colours in spirit: carapace dark purple above, dark greenish below, 
legs greenish, chelipeds greenish daubed with red and purple, fingers 
red. In very old spirit specimens the carapace and chelipeds are of a 
rosy madder. 

In the Indian Museum are 4 specimens from the Andamans and 
one from an unrecorded (Indian) locality. 
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Sub-family VI. PiLoMyNiNa2. 


Alliance I.  Pilumnoida, 
Pilumnus, Actumnus. 


PILUMNUS, Leach. 
Pilumnus, Leach, Trans. Linn. Soc. XI. 1815, p. 321; and Malac. Podophth. 
Brit.: Latreille, Encycl. Meth. X. p. 124: Desmareat, Consid, Gen, Crust. p. 111 ; 
De Hnan, Faun, Japon. Crust. p. 19: Milne Edwards, Hist, Nat. Crust. I. 415: 
Dana, Silliman's Amer. Journ. Sci, and Arts, (2) XII. 1851, p. 127, and U. 8. Expl. ~ 
Exp. Crust. p. 229: Milne Edwards, Ann. Sci. Nat. Zool. (4) XX. 1863, p. 285: 
Kossmann, Reise roth. Meer. p. 37: Milne Edwards, Miss. Sci. Mex. Crust. p. 280: 
Miers, Challenger Brachyara, p. 145. 
In the numerous species of this genus the carapace and legs are 
generally thickly covered with hair. 
Carapace transversely oval or subquadrilateral, declivous anteriorly, 
flat posteriorly, not greatly broader than long; the regions, as a rule, 
but moderately plainly demarcated and areolated. 
Antero-lateral borders not longer, but commonly shorter, than the \ 
postero-lateral, and cut into teeth which, very commonly, are spiniform. 
The front is usually about a third the greatest breadth of the cara- 
pace, but is sometimes broader: it is cut into two lobes, the outer angle 
of each of which commonly forms an independent dentiform or spini- 
form lobule separated from the supra-orbital angle by a groove or notch. 
The orbits generally have a gap or fissure just below the outer 
angle, and one or two gaps or notches in the upper border: the inner 
lower orbital angle is commonly sharp and prominent. The eyestalks 
are moderately long and slender. 
The antennules fold transversely. The basal antennal joint is 
short, either not quite touching the front, or just touching it by its 
inner angle; the flagellum, which is planted in the orbital hiatus, is 
long, usually very much more than the major diameter of the orbit. 
The ridges of the endostome, defining the expiratory channels, are 4 
usually plain but not very high : the anterior border of the merus of the 
external maxillipeds is almost transverse and is not notched. 
The chelipeds are stout, the fingers coarse, short and pointed, 
Legs usually stout and of moderate length. * 
The abdomen of the male consists of seven separate segmen 
Key to the Indian species of Pilumnus. ' 
1. Abnormal species :— — x 
पु Carapace and cholipeds quite smooth and devoid of hair P. Levis. 
à covered bool o app disposed, raised, 


* J T4 


Et ed or sinualed —— enne ^ poo toss errors nan * P. labyrinthicus, 
BU. , | " | | | 


mg 
DAE 
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2. Normal species in which the carspace (like the legs and 
the greater part of tho chelipods) is covered with a more 
or leas thick coat of hair, and is without raised ridges :— 

1. Front about a third the greatest breadth of the 
carapace :— 

i Carapace declivous anteriorly, flat posterior- 
ly ; the onter orbital angle is not a spine, 
though it may be sharp :— 

1. Upper margin of orbit with two, very 
^ distinct, triangular gaps or notches :— 
a. A subbepatic spine just below 
outer orbital nngle...... esossscos s. P. teepertilio, 
b. No aubhepatic spine :— 
m. Free edge of front, and 
upper margin of orbit, finely 
denticulate : front very pro- 
minent ............... 0. P. longicornis, 
y» Free edge of front, and up- 
per orbital margin, smooth 
or nearly so: front not 
r है prominent .................. P. anderson. 
2. Upper margin of orbit with one or 
both of the two notches indistinct or 
absent :— 
a. Regions and areolm of carapace 
convex, uniformly granular, and 
separated by smooth, deepish, 
clean-cut grooves ............., P. carrulescens. 
b. Regions etc. of carapace faintly 
demarcated and not uniformly 
granular :— 
æ. Notchesin the dentienlated 
upper orbital margin faint 
but distinguishable ......... P. sluiteri, 
y. Only one notch in the 
! ? smooth upper orbital mnr- 
> gin, and that faint: logs 
| long and slender ............ P. cwraor. 

ii, Carapace uniformly convex, or globose; tho 
outer orbital anglo i» & spine like those of 
the antero-lateral border :— 

1. Regions of carapace fairly distinct: 

whole onter surface of larger hand 

covered with sharp prominent spine- 
like tubereleg............... .................. P. dorsspes. 

2. Regions of carapace faint ; lower part 
of outer surface of hand smooth . P. hirsutus, 

II. Front nearer half than a third the greatest 

"W breadth of the carapace, nearly straight, finely 
i: denticulnted, emarginate in tho middle line......... P. dehaaniis 
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111. Pilumnus vespertilio, Fabr. 


Cancer vespertilio, Fabricius, Ent. Syst. II. 463, and Suppl. p. 338. 

Pilumnus vespertilio, Desmarest, Cousid. Gen, Crust. p. 112: Latreille, Encyc. 
Meth. X. p. 125: Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. 1. 418, and in Cuvier's Rigne 
An., Crust, pl. xiv. fig. 3: Dana, U. 8. Expl Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 2306 : Heller, 
SB. Ak. Wien, XLIII. 1561, p. 343: A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. da Mus. IX. 
1873, p. 242: Miers, Crust. Now Zealand, p. 19; and Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (5) V. 
1880, p. 234 ; and Zool. H. M. 8. Alert, pp. 183, 219: Tozzetti, Magenta Crust, p. 55, 
pl. iv. figs. 25, 27, 32: Hilgendorf, MB. Ak. Berl 1578, p. 793: E. Nauck, Zeits. 
Wiss. Zool. XXXIV. 1850, p, 53 (gastric teeth): Richters in Móbius Meereaf. Maarit. 
p. 148: Haswell, Cat. Austral. Crust, p. 65: Filhol, Crust. New Zealand, p. 374, 
pl. xlv. fig. 5: de Man, Journ, Linn. Soc., Zool., XXII. 1587-88, p. 58; and Archiv, 
für Nat. LIII. 1587, i. p. 205; and in Weber's Zool. Ergebn. Niederl Ost-Ind. II. 
1892, p. 283; nnd Zool. Jahrb., Syst., VIII. 1894-95, p. 537 : Cuno, Boll. Soc. Nat. 
Napol. II. 1889, p. 206: A. O. Walker, Journ. Linn. Soc, Zool, XX. 1886-90, 
p. 110: J. R. Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool, (2) V. 1893, p. 365: Ortmann, 
Zool. Jahrb., Syst., VII. 1823-94, pp. 436, 438, and in Semon's Forschungsr. (Jena. 
Denk. VIII) Crust. p. 49: Zehntner, Rev. Suisse Zool, II. 1804. p. 154. 

Pilumnus ursulue, Adams and White, Samarang Crust. p. 45, pl. ix. fig. 6: 
Hess, Archiv. für Nat. XXXI. 1865, i. pp. 137, 171, pl. vi. fig. 2; Kossmann, Reise 
roth. Meer., Crust. p. 39: F. Muller, Verh. Ges. Basel, VIII. 1886, p. 475. 


Carapace, legs and chelipeds (with the exception of the fingers and 
the lower corner and lower border of the hand, which are bare) entirely 
concealed by a thick, dark, shaggy coat of coarse, tufted and somewhat 
matted hair. The hairs are of two kinds, longer and shorter, the longer 
being most numerous on the legs and on the borders of the carapace. 
The following description (and the descriptions of all the species men- 
tioned in this paper) applies to the denuded animal. 

Carapace transversely oval, nearly $3 as long as broad, flat pos- 
teriorly, a good deal deflexed anteriorly, the regions fairly distinctly 
delimited and areolated, the surface studded with small well-separated 
clusters of granules, from which the hairs spring. 

Front obliquely deflexed, about a third the greatest breadth of the 
carapace, cut into two lobes, each of which consists of a large prominent 
convex inner division and a small receding semi-independent, but not 
dentiform, outer angle, lying nearly in front of the inner upper angle of 
the orbit. 

The orbital margins, like the edge of the front, are smooth or 
obscurely crenulate; iu the upper margin are two broad triangular 
gaps: the outer angle of the orbit is sharp but not spiniform, and imme- 
diately below it is a fissure or gap in the infra-orbital margin, 

The antero-lateral border is a little shorter thun the postero-lateral, 
and is cut into three spiniform teeth, besides which there is a sub- 
hepatic denticle behind and below the outer orbital angle. 








* 
- 
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The chelipeds are unequal: the inner angle of the wrist may be 
sharp, but is never spiniform: the upper and outer surfaces of the 
wrists, of the smaller hand, and of all but the lower border and lower 
outer corner of the larger hand (which is quite bare and usually quite 
smooth) are covered with clusters of granules, some of which, on the 
smaller hand—and sometimes also on the larger hand — are arranged 
in longitudinal series, 

The carpopodites and propodites of all the legs, and the meropodites 
also of the last pair, have the anterior and dorsal aspects granular. The 
longest legs are not much more than half again as long as the carapace. 

In the Indian Museum are 64 specimens, chiefly from the Anda- 
mans, but also from Mergui and Palk Straits; (besides 10 specimens 
from other parts of the Indo-Pacific). 


Pilumnus vespertilio, var. 


Differs from the above only in having (1) the far stiff, fine, bristly, 
and golden-yellow in colour, and (2) the whole of the outer surface — 
but not the lower border—of the larger hand granular. 

In the Indian Museum are 9 specimens from Karachi and 1 from 
Tavoy. 


` 


112. Pilumnus longicornis, Hilgendorf. 
Pilumnus longicornis, Hilgendorf, MB. Ak. Berl., 1878, p. 794, pl. i. figs. B, 9. 


Carapace covered with a fine and very short far, amid which — 
especially anteriorly — are numerous long silky bristles. Legs and 
chelipeds — except the larger hand, the greater part of which is quite 
bare — covered with similar fur and fringed with similar bristles. 

Carapace somewhat quadrilateral or hexagonal, about f as long as 
broad, anteriorly deflexed, posteriorly flat: the regions fairly distinctly 
defined and areolated, the surface granular near the frontal and antero- 
lateral margins, elsewhere smooth to the naked eye. 

Front obliquely deflexed, about a third the greatest breadth of the 
carapace, deeply cut into two lobes, each of which consists of a promi- 
nent angularly-convex inner portion and an independent spiniform outer 
angle; the free edge finely and evenly denticulate. 

Two triangular gaps in the finely denticulated upper orbital margin 
and a fissure in the denticulated lower margin, just below the outer 
angle, which is not dentiform or very conspicuous. 

Antero-lateral margin a good deal shorter than the postero-lateral, 
ent into three longish procurved spiniform teeth the bases of which are 
granular, No denticle —at most only a slightly-enlarged granule— 
below the outer angle of the orbit. 

| J. 11. 25 ! 
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Antennary flagellum considerably more than half tho greatest 
length of the carapace, fringed with some long silky hairs. 

Chelipeds very unequal; anterior border of ischinm and arm spinu- 
late or spinate, both the other borders of the arm spinulate or granular ; 
upper and outer surfaces of wrist sharply granular, the inner angle of 
the wrist prolonged into a stout spine; the whole upper outer and 
lower surfaces of the smaller hand sharply granular, with several rows 
of enlarged spiniform granules, fingers of smaller hand fluted; the 
larger hand and fingers are smooth, except for a granular patch quite 
at the near end of the outer surface and extending a variable distance 
along the upper border of the hand, and for a &mall patch of granules 
at the base of the dactylus. 

The upper border of the meropodites of the legs is usually sharply 
spinate. 

Colours in spirit yellow, fingers dark brown. 

In the Indian Museum are 21 specimens, from Mekrán, Karáchi, 
Bombay, Nicobars, and Malacca Strait. 


113. Pilumnus andersoni, de Man. 


Pilummus andersoni, de Man, Journ. Linn. Soc. Zool, XXII. 1887.88, p. 59, 
pl. iii. figs. 5, 6, and Zool. Jahrb. Syst., VIII. 1895, p. 552. 


Closely resembles P. longicornis from which it differs in the follow- 
ing particulars : — 

(1) the carapace appears broader owing to the front being less 
prominent : 

(2) the free edge of the front and the upper margin of the orbit 
are nearly or quite smooth; the lobes of the front are much less pro- 
minent, the notch between them is not so wide and deep, and the outer 
angles are dentiform, not spiniform : 

(3) the outer angle of the orbit is sharper: 

(4) the granular patch at the base and along the upper border of 
larger hand is larger. 

In the Indian Museum are 5 specimens, from Mergui, Ceylon, 

Karachi (and 5 from Gaspar Strait). 


114. Pilumnus sluiteri, de Man. 


Pilumnus sluiteri, de Man, in Weber's Zool, Ergebn. Niedorl. Ost-Ind. II. 
1892, p. 283, pl. i. fig. 2: Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb., Syst., VII. 1893-04; pp. 436, 438. 

Pilumnus forskalii, de Man (nec Edw.), Archiv, für Naturges. LIII. 1887, i. 
p. 295, pl. xii. fig. 1. 


Carapace, legs and chelipeds (except tho fingers) covered with a 
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harsh coat of short bristles with longer bristles interspersed, the latter 
being most numerous on the legs. 

Carapace about $ as long as broad, deflexed anteriorly, nearly flat 
in the posterior two-thirds, the regions fairly distinctly delimited, the 
surface rather profusely studded with little pits, from which the tufts 
of bristles arise; some granules near the antero-lateral borders and on 
the front part of the gastric region. 

á Front cut into two lobes, each of which is again subdivided by a 
deep triangular gap into a large square-cut internal lobe and an acute 
triangular external lobule. 

Orbital margin granular: there are two gaps in the upper margin, 
but the inner one is narrow and indistinct ; there is also a small gap just 
below the outer angle of the orbit, which is not very prominent. 

Antero-lateral margin not much shorter than the postero-lateral, 
cut into three somewhat granular spiniform teeth. No tooth below the 
outer angle of the orbit. 

Antennary flagellum not quite a third the length of the carapace, 
not fringed with hairs, though there may be one or two at its base. 

Chelipeds very unequal: upper and outer surfaces of both wrists 
and hands and bases of dactyli covered with granules or small pearly 
tubercles, which are larger and more numerous and more prominent on 
the hands than on the wrists; sometimes a small patch of granules on 
inner surface of hands: inner angle of wrists strongly pronounced and 
dentiform. 

Legs stout, the longest pair are about two-thirds again as long as 
the carapace. 

Colours in spirit: carapace yellow copiously overspread with brick- 

. red, chelipeds and legs yellow blotched and sometimes banded with terra- 
cotta-red. 

In the Indian Museum are 7 fine specimens from the Andamans 


(besides one from Samoa). 


115. 7 Pilumnus cursor, A. Milne Edwards. 


? Pilumnus cursor, A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. IX. 1573, p. 244, 
pl. ix. fig. 4: Haswell, Cat. Austral Crust. p. 07: Miers, Zool. H. M. S. Alert, 
pp. 183, 223: de Man, Archiv. für Naturgesa. LIII. 1837, i. p. 299. 

i Carapace eto, covered with a short fur with long hairs interspersed, 
the latter most numerous on the legs. 

Carapace subquadrilateral, flat in the posterior half or more, 
declivous anteriorly, the regions faintly marked, finely and sparsely 


|. ^ granular. * 
| Front nearly two-fifths the greatest breadth of the carapace, not 
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very prominent, divided into two lobes, each of which consists of a 
convex inner part and an independent though not very prominent exter- 
nal angle, 
The upper orbital margin is little prominent and has only one 
notch and that indistinct: outer orbital angle not prominent. 
Antero-lateral border very much shorter than the postero-lateral, 
cut into three sharp teeth: no subhepatic tooth. 
Chelipeds unequal: inner angle of wrists sharply pronounced, 
upper and outer surfaces of hands granular. ° 
Legs slender, the longest pair are more than twice the length of =. 
the carapace. | 
Colours in spirit, carapace reddish-yellow, legs yellow. 
In the Indian Museum is a single specimen, from the Andamans. 
I identify this species with P. cursor on account of the long slender 
legs, the subquadrilateral carapace, the very short antero-lateral borders, 
and the broad front. 


116. ? Pilumnus caerulescens, A. M. Edw, 

? Pilumnus cxrulescens, A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. IX. 1873, 
p. 242, pl. ix. fig. 3: L. Zehntner, Rev. Saisse Zool. IT. 1894, p. 153. 

Carapace ete, covered with short fur, with long hairs interspersed, 
about $ as long as broad, subquadrilateral, convex in anterior half, flat 
posteriorly: the regions wery distinctly defined by well cut grooves, the 
areolm convex and studded with granules of good size. ५ 

Front a third the greatest breadth of the carapace, deflexed, cut 
into two lobes the outer angles of each of which form independent 
dentiform lobes. 

The upper orbital margin shows very faint traces of two shallow 
notches: a small triangular gap below the sharp, but non-spiniform, 
outer orbital angle. 

Antero-lateral borders a good deal shorter than the postero-lateral, 
cut into three sharp teeth, in addition to which there is a small denticle 
behind and below the outer orbital angle. 

Chelipeds unequal; upper and outer surfaces of wrists and of both. 
hands closely and sharply granular, fingers very short, inner angle of 
wrists dentiform. ; 





Legs stout, the longest pair not much more than two-thirds agnin 
the length of the carapace. 
ty Colours in spirit, dull blue with a brownish tinge in places, fingers 
d blackish brown. | 
Nos /— In the Indian Museum isis single specimen from the Andamans. 
vi ° [judge this species to be P, caerulescens by the Xanthodes-like 
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117. 7 Pilumnus hirsutus, Stimpson. 


P Pilumnus hirautus, Stimpson, Proc, Ac. Nat. Sci, Philad., 1858, p. 37: Miers, 
P. Z. 8. 1879, pp. 20, 31: Haswell, Cat. Austral. Croat. p. 09: Ortmann, Zool. 
Jahrb., Syst., VII. 1893-04, pp. 435, 437. 

Carapace etc. covered with stiff hairs of two kinds—long and 
short, the former most numerous on the legs. 

Carapace nearly Í as long as broad, convex in both directions, 
smooth when denuded, the regions hardly marked. 

Front about a third the greatest breadth of the carapace, deflexed, 
cut into two lobes much like those of P. vespertilio in shape. 

Upper orbital margin smooth, with two very faint and shallow 
notches; lower margin denticulate, with a gap just below the outer 
angle. No subhepatic tooth. | 

Antero-lateral border much shorter than the postero-lateral, with 
4 spiniform teeth, one of which is the orbital angle, 

Antennary flagellum of moderate length, without hairs, except at 
base. 

Chelipeds unequal; borders of arm finely granular or denticulate, 
wrists with the upper and outer surfaces rough and the inner angle 
sharply pronounced; lower part of outer surface of larger hand smooth, 
the rest of this surface — like that of the smaller hand — sharply granu- 
lar, the granules becoming spiniform towards the upper border. 

Legs rather slender, the longest pair about two-thirds again as 
long as the carapace. 

Colours in spirit, yellow, fingers light brown. 

In the Indian Museum are 11 specimens, from the Andamans, 
Mergui, and the Malacca Str. 


118. ? Pilumnus dorsipes, Stimpson. 
? Pilumnus dorsipes, Stimpson, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1858, p. 37. 


Carapace globose, extremely deep, not very much broader than long, 
covered— like the chelipeds and legs— with soft, though stiff, hair, 
fairly well areolated, finely granular under a lens. 

Front about a third the greatest breadth of the carapace, ent into 
two convex, rounded, finely denticulate lobes, of which the outer angles 
form dentiform lobules. 

Upper orbital margin not prominent, the two notches are very 
faint and shallow (especially the inner one), but are recognizable: lower 
orbital margin with a deep narrow cleft just below the outer angle, 

Antero-lateral margin cut into four denticulate spiniform teeth, 
one of which is the outer orbital angle. No subhepatie tooth. 
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Antennulary flagellum about a third the length of the carapace, 
not hairy, except at base. 

Chelipeds unequal, both hands covered, on the outer surface and 
upper and lower borders, with prominent spiniform granules, which 
also extend some way along both fingers. 

Legs rather short, the longest pair being about balf again as long 
as the carapace. 

Colours in spirit yellow. 

The body is of such depth that the last pair of legs, even in tho 
male, lie, in the normal inclination of the body vertically over the first 
pair, 

In the Indian Museum is a single male from the Andamans. 


119. Pilumnus de Haanii, Miers. 


Pilumnus de Haanii, Miers, P. Z.S. 1879, pp. 20, 32; and Challenger Brachyura 
p. 155, pl. xiv. fig. 1: A. O. Walker, Journ. Linn. Soc,, Zool, XX. 1886-1890, p. 110. 


Carapace covered with a very fine and short, but dense, fur: legs 
and chelipeds with a similar fur mixed with long fine hairs on outer 
surface of hands and on borders of legs. 

Carapace transversely oval, not three-quarters as long as broad, 
the regions (when carapace is denuded) fairly well marked and areolat- 
ed, granular towards the antero-lateral margins and near the front. 

The front is nearer half than two-fifths the greatest breadth of the 
carapace, is nearly straight, not at all prominent, is finely denticulate, 
and emarginate in the middle line. 

Orbital margin very finely denticulate, the upper border with two 
very inconspicuous notches, a fissure below the acute outer orbital 
angle 

Antero-lateral border a good deal shorter than the postero-lateral 
cut into three shallow anteriorly-acuminate teeth 

Chelipeds unequal: the outer surface of the wrists with a few 
granules anteriorly and along the inner border: upper and outer sur- 
faces of hands closely covered with acute spiniform tubercles which 
also extend far along the fingers 

Legs stout, unarmed. 

Colours in spirit, golden yellow 

In the Indian Museum are 7 specimens from Palk Str. 28 speci 
mens from off Ceylon, 264 to 34 fms., only differ from the typical form 
in having the front more deeply emarginate in the middle line. 


This species, but for the broader straighter front, and for the 
broader carapace, more nearly resembles an Actummnus than a Pilumnus, 


ç i 
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i 120. Pilumnus labyrinthicus, Miers. 


Pilumnus labyrinthicus, Miera, Zool. H. M. 8.“ Alert," pp. 183 and 224, pl. xxii., 
fig. O: and '"Challenger" Brachyura, p. 161: A. O. Walker, Journ. Linn. Soo, 


Zool. XX, 1836-1890, p. 110; Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soc. Zool. (2), V, 1893, p. 
365 


“In this curious form the surface of the carapace is everywhere 
covered with raised curved or sinuated ridges, which are separated by 
wide depressions; the body and legs are covered with a dense close 
brown pubescence; from most of the ridges and from the teeth of the 
antero-lateral margins of the carapace spring longer sete, and the 
margins of the ambulatory legs are also fringed with longer hairs. 
The frontal lobes, which are scarcely separated as usual by a median 
notch, are rather broad, straight, and but little prominent ; the antero- 
lateral margins are somewhat shorter than the postero-lateral, and are 
armed with three distinct teetb, that of the exterior orbital angle being 
obsolete. The orbital margin is somewhat thickened; the epistoma 
rather longer in proportion to its breadth than is usual. "The basal 
antennal joint is short, scarcely attaining to the sub-frontal process, 
and not nearly reaching to the apex of the very prominent lobe at the 
inner suborbital angle. "The chelipeds are rather small and (like the 
carapace) are densely pubescent, besides being clothed with longer 
hairs; the outer surface of the wrist or carpus is tuberculated beneath 
the hairy coat; the palm is clothed externally with long dense hairs ; 
the upper margin of the palm bears three distinct tubercles; the fingers 
are slaty coloured, dentated on their inner margins and acute at their 
apices. The ambulatory legs are densely hairy and of moderate 
length.” Á " 

Not in the Indian Museum collection. 


121. Pilumnus((?) Levis, Dana. 


Pilumnus lævis, Dana, Proc, Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad. 1852, p. 82, and U. S. Expl. 
Expd. Crust. pt. i, p. 238; do Man, Journ. Linn. Soc. Zool. XXII, 1887-1888, p. 66, 
pl. iv. figs. 1 and 2: and Zool. Jahrb. Syst. VIII. 1895, p. 553. 


“ Near P. levimanus, but broader. Carapace smooth and shining, 
not areolate, rather convex: front emarginate, antero-lateral margin 
three-toothed, the teeth minute and like spines, the posterior much the 
smallest, onter angle of orbit not raised into n tooth. Anterior feet very 
unequal, carpus smooth, not even faint tuberculate ; larger hand wholly 
smooth, smaller sparsely birsute, not at all tuberculate. Posterior 
eight feet slender, somewhat hirsute.” - 

A single specimen from Mergui. It appears to me doubtful that 
this species belongs to the genus Pilumnus. 
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122. Pilumnus seminudus, Miers. 


Pilumnus seminudus, Miers, Zool. H. M. S. ५ Alert" pp. 183 and 222, pl. xxi, 
fig. 0: " Challenger" Brachyura, p. 161: de Man, Journ. Linn. Soc. Zool XXII, 
1887-1888, p. 65. 

“This species resembles P. semilanatus in having the gastric, 
cardiac, and branchial regions of the carapace smooth and naked; but 
it may be at once distinguished by the following characters :— The 
carapace is broader in proportion to its length, and its anterior parts 
clothed with a close velvety pubescence, which also extends over the 
upper and outer surface of the wrist and palm of the chelipeds; the 
two posterior teeth of the antero-lateral margins are more distinctly 
spiniform, the basal antennal joint does not nearly reach to the sub- 
frontal process; the granulations of the wrist and palm are much more 
inconspicuous, those of the outer surface of the palm appear, through 
the pubescence, to be arranged in four distinct longitudinal series; 
the ambulatory legs are slenderer.” 

A single small specimen in the Indian Museum, from Mergui, lias 
been referred by Dr. de Man to this species. 


AcruMNUS, Dana, 


Actumnus: Dana, Silliman's Amer. Journ. Sci. and Arts, (2) XIT. 1851, p. 128; 
and Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philad. VI. 1852, p. 82; and U. 5. Expl. Exp. Orust, pt. i. 
p. 243: A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. I. 1865, p. 284. 


Carapace very little broader than long, convex, fairly well or very 
well areolated : the antero-lateral borders short, cut into teeth; the 
postero-lateral longer than the antero-lateral, concave. | 

Front from about a third to about two-fifths the greatest breadth 
of the carapace; cleft or notched in the middle line, or bilobed with 
the outer angles independent, usually separated from the supra-orbital 
nngle by & notch or grroove. | 

Orbits rather large, with one or two notches or fissures or snture- 
lines (which often, however, are indistinct) in the upper margin, and 
one (often, also, very indistinct) in the lower margin near the outer 
angle. The inner lower angle of the orbit is prominent, and often 

| comes so near to the supr pra-or bital angle as to almost exclude the 
pe antennary flagellum from the actual orbital hiatus. ——— 








‘The basal antennal joint touches or nearly touches the front; the 
© flagellum which is of mo i 
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not very strong, nnd the anterior border of the merus of the external 
maxillipeds is not notched. 

The chelipeds are stout, and are unequal in both sexes: the fingers, 
which are short and stout, are commonly defined as spoon-shaped nt 
tip: they are not really so, but have the tips curved and blunt pointed. 

The legs are stout and not very long, 

The abdomen of the male consists of seven separate segments, and 
the first tergum is unusually long and narrow in all the typical species. 

Most of the species of this genus, but not all, are densely tomen- 
tose: all, however, have hairy or tomentose legs. 


Key to the Indian species of Actumnus, 


I, Carapace tomentose :— 
i, Carapace arcolated : front separated from the supra- 
orbital angle by a notch ; antero-lateral border cut 
iuto 3 teeth (exclusive of outer angle of orbit];.— 
1. Front normally bilobed : sapra-orbital margin 
granular, with two distinct notches :— 
a. Carapace moderately convex, rather 
faintly areolate | outer angles of front 
hardly independent ........................ A. tomentosus. 
b. Carapace strongly convex, strongly 
areolate ; the outer angles of the front 
are small distinct little lobules — 
z. Lateral gastric areolm semi- 
Z lI) RS es A. setifer. 
y. Lateral gastric areolæ W shaped A, verrucosus, 
* 2. Front broadly trinpgular, with a deep 
button-hole cleft (the hole at posterior end) 
in the middle line: supra-orbital margin 
thin sharp, with a single deep very narrow 
gir o i dy “7 >> ^ die JARSMVORE. 
ii. Carapace not nreolatod ; front not separated from 
the supra-orbital angle; antero-lateral border with 
7 spinuliform granules (3 puira) and an odd one 
anteriorl y ४२०००४००००५ ७७०००० ०४४ ० nos ०६० sss > 255 «RA 4४04 
II. Carapace perfectly bare :— 
i. Carapace not areolate, front broadly bilobed ; le 
almost bare .............. AS NTS daa wears BEES Td A. nudus. 
ii. OCnrapace very distinctly areolate, front with two 
median lobes and two (external) lobules: legs 
tomentose :— हे 
1. Surfaceof carnpace (and of parts of chelipeds) 
formed of n mosaic of smooth flat polygonal 
granules in tho closest contact .........0....-... <A. tessellatus, 
2. Surfaco of carapace, eto. covered with sharp 
crystalline granules in the closest contact... A, arbutum, 


J. n. 26 
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123.  Actumnus tomentosus, Dana. 


Actumnus tomentosus, Dana, Proo. Ac, Nat. Sci, Philad, 1852, p. 82; ond U.S. 
Expl. Exp. Croat, pt. i. p. 243, pl. xiv. figs. 2a-c: A. Milne Edwards, Nouv, Archiv, 
du Mus. I. 1865, p. 285, nnd IX. 1873, p. 194: P Tozzetti, Magenta Crust. p. 56, pl. iv. 
fige, 22, 24, 26, 29: Haswell, Cat, Austral. Crust, p. 73: Etheridge, Mem. Austral. 


Mus. 1889, pp. 34, 36. 

Carapace subcircular, rather more than } as long as broad, 
moderately convex, covered with n very dense short smooth tomentum. 
Much the same tomentum covers the exposed surfaces of the legs and 
chelipeds ( except the lower and distal part of the outer surfaces of the 
bands), and the legs are also fringed with long fine hairs. 

The regions are fairly well delimited and areolated, the areola 
being moderately convex: on the undenuded carapace the arcole are 
faint. 

Front about two-fifths the greatest breadth of the carapace, cut 
into two finely denticuluted lobes, the outer angles of each of which, 
though sharply separated from the supra-orbital margin, do not form 
distinct lobules. ; 

Orbital margin finely denticulate, the lower more markedly so than 
the upper; in the upper margin are two broad notches, the outer the 
more distinct ; in the lower margin, just below the outer angle, is a 
narrow fissure; outer orbital augle dentiform. 

Antero-lateral borders about two-thirds the length of the concave 
postero-lateral, very regularly cut into 3 uniform teeth similar to the 
outer orbital angle. 

Chelipeds unequal: arm smooth; inner angle of wrists sharp, 
their inner border finely beaded, a few scattered granules on their 
upper and outer surfaces; upper aud outer surfaces of hands covered 
with pearly granules which become obsolescent or obsolete near the 
lower border of the larger hand ; dactyli longitudinally grooved, beaded 
ut base. 

Denuded legs nearly smooth. 

In the Indian Museum are 53 specimens, from the Andamans, the 
Orissa Const up to 30 fms., Palk str. and Cheduba. 

. Our specimens completely agree with Dana's figure, and are easily 
distinguished. from A. setifer by the less convex and less distinctly 

124. Actumnus setifer, (De Haan), A. M, Edw. 

2 Pilumnus setifer, De Haan, Fann. Japon. Crust. “Aiea 60, pl, iii. fig. 8 (Xantho). 

ctumn ? osa: . du Mug. L 1865, p. 287, 

i Meeren Mauri, p. 148: M 
í. Ye) ० x 


| Actumnus ef era . Milne Edwards, Nouv, 
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li. M. 8 Alert, pp. 183, 225, 517, 533: de Man, Journ. Linn, Soc, Zool, XXII, 
1887-88, p. 47, and Archiv. für Naturges. LOT, 1887, i. p. 262: Walker, Journ. Linn. 
Soc., Zool. XX. 1886-90, p. 110: Pocock, Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) V. 1890, p. 74: 
Henderson, Trans. Linn, Soc. Zool., (2) V. 1893, p. 304: Ortmann, Zool., Jahrb. 
Syst. VII. 1693-94, p. 474. 

Closely resembles A. tomentosus, from which it is distinguished by 
the following characters :— 

The carapace is subglobular: the regions are very distinctly 
delimited and areolated, the areolm being strongly convex and often 
uniformly granular. 

The outer angles of the front form distinct little lobules: the 
fissure in the lower orbital margin, just below the outer angle, is indis- 
tinct. 

The granules on the wrist are more numerous. š 

The more convex carapace and the more numerous and more convex 
areolm, at once distinguish this species. 

In the Indian Museum are 32 specimens from the Andamans, 
Ceylon up to 34 fms., Persian Gulf, Pedro shoal, and Mergui (besides 
13 from Hongkong and 1 from Samoa). 

The Indian specimens, especially those from deep water, have the 
lobules of the carapace more convex than those from Hongkong. 


195. Actumnus verrucosus, Hndran. 
Actumnus verrucosus, Henderson, Trans. Linn, Soc. Zool. (2), V, 1893, p. 364. 


‘+ The carapace is very convex, covered with a short brown pubes- 
cence, and provided with a series of remarkable granulated lobes. 
The frontal margin is granulated and four-lobed, the rounded prominent 
submedian lobes separated by a narrow median fissure, the outer lobes 
of small size. The antero-lateral margin has four prominent, sub- 
equal, granulated or subspinose lobes, while the postero-lateral margin 
is smooth and deeply excavated ; the upper orbital margin is granulated 
and has two well-marked fissures. The granulated lobes on the carapace 
are arranged as follows :— On the anterior gastric región, behind the 
front, two pairs, of which the posterior is much larger ; on the posterior 
gastric region three lobules, one median and anterior, two posterior; 
on each protogastric or lateral gastric region a peculiar W-shaped 
lobule; on the cardiac region two lobules which are slightly excavated 
in the centre; on the branchial region three lobules, anterior, postero- 
external (which is the largest of the three), and a postero-internal 
one placed external to and between the posterior gastric and cardiac 
lobules.” t 

“The right cheliped is slightly larger than the left in both sexes ; 
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both are clothed with a short pubescence on the outer surface of tho 
carpus and hand, except towards the base of the immobile finger. The 
carpus is sparingly tuberculate externally, with a sulcus running 
parallel to the articulation with the hand, and separated from the latter 
by a tuberculated strip: the outer surface of tho hand is strongly 
tuberculate, the tubercles with more or less acute apices, rather closely 
crowded and without any definite arrangement. "The lingers are short, 
with white and obtuse tips, and the immobile one is placed in a straight 
line with the lower border of the hand; the dactylus is tuberculated 
superiorly on its proximal half, and a prominent tooth is present on 
either finger. The ambulatory legs are simply pubescent. The abdo- 
men is smooth and seven-jointed in both sexes. The external maxil- 
lipeds are smooth, with a faint impressed line in the middle of the 
proximal two-thirds of the ischium. The basal joint of the antennal 
peduncle is joined to the sub-frontal process, and the terminal joints lie 
in the orbital hiatus." 

“The largest specimen (a male) has the carapace 18:5 mm. long 
aud 25:3 mm. broad." 


126. Actumnus fiseifrons, n. sp. 


Carapace and legs covered with a not very dense coat of hairs of 
two kinds—long and short—the long hairs most numerous on the legs; 
chelipeds with very little hair. 

Carapace strongly convex in all directions, $ as long as broad, the 
regions distinctly delimited and areolated by smooth shallow grooves, 
the areole being slightly convex and more and less granular. 

Front uot quite a third the greatest breadth of the carnpace, 
deflexed, broadly triangular, the apex with a deep button-hole fissure 
(the hole at the posterior end), the outer angles separated from tlie 
supra-orbital angles by a deepish notch. 

Supra-orbital margin thin, sharp, very prominent, deeply fissured 
near the middle : infra-orbital margin thin, concave, fissured just below 
the outer angle. 

Antero-lateral margin a little shorter than the postero-lateral, cut 
into three sharp-edged anteriorly-acuminate teeth (exclusive of the 
outer orbital angle): postero-lateral margin deeply concave. 

Chelipeds markedly unequal: upper and outer surfaces of wrists 
with a few granules, most numerous anteriorly ; upper and outer surfaces 
of both hands—including a great part of the fingers—studded with 
granules, of which many are enlarged conical or pearl-like, and those 


border are spiniform, 


along the upper 


Colours in spirit bright orange yellow. 
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Of Ceylon, 261-34 fathoms. Four specimens. 


The carapace of the largest specimen is 21 millim. long and 28 
millim. broad. 


127. Actumnus tessellatus, n. sp. . 


Legs tomentose and hairy, chelipeds inconspicuously tomentose in 
parts, carapace bare. 

The entire dorsal surface of carapace, the upper and onter surfaces 
of the wrists and the upper surface of the hands, have the form of an 
elegant mosaic of smooth polygonal tile-like granules in the closest 
possible contact everywhere. 

Carapace strongly convex, f as long as broad, regions well defined 
and subdivided by broad depressions, the areolw strongly and somewhat 
angularly convex. 

Front much less than a third the greatest breadth of the carapace ; 
deeply cut into two prominent subfoliaceous median lobes, each of 
which is flanked externally by a small dentiform lobule. 

Orbital margins smooth, not fissured, though there are narrow 
inconspicuous depressions where the notches exist in other species. The 
antennary flagellum springs from the orbital hiatus. 

Antero-lateral margins thin, sharp, cat into 3 teeth (not including 
the orbital angle) the last 2 of which are subfoliaceous : postero-lateral 
margins a little longer than the antero-lateral, markedly concave. 

Chelipeds little unequal : in addition to the mosaic ornamentation 
there are n few scattered pustulous granules on the wrist and upper 
surface of hand, and all the lower half of the outer surface of the hand 
is studded with pearl.like or bead-like granules, which are also found 
on the bases of the fingers. 

The legs when denuded are smooth to the naked eye. 

Colours in spirit: lavender grey, a good deal suffused with orange- 
pink, fingers cinnamon. 

Carapace 15 millim, long, 20 millim. broad. 

A male and a female from tho Persian Gulf. 


128. Actumnus arbutum, n. sp. 


Legs with a somewhat scanty growth of hair not concealing their 
sculpture, chelipeds slightly hirsute in places, carnpace bare. 

The whole dorsal surface of carapace covered with sharp angular 
crystalline granules in the closest possible contact: much the same 
ornamentation is found on the upper and outer surfaces of the wrists 
and on the upper surface of the hands, the lower half of the outer 
surface of the hands being studded with pearly and bead-like granules, 
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Carapace š as long as brond, strongly convex, profusely deeply and 
symmetrically puckered-areolate, 

Front much less than a third the greatest breadth of the carapace, 
shaped as in A, tessellatus, but the edges of the lobes and lobules are 
crenulate. 

Orbits and relations of antenne as in A. fessellatus, but the edges 
of the orbits are sharply crenulate. 

Autero-lateral margin cut into three sharply crenulate granular 
teeth—not including the orbital angle: postero-lateral margin shorter 
than the antero-lateral, concave, 

Chelipeds a little unequal: fingers granular in the basal half or "e 
more, 

Carpopodites and propodites of legs, and meropodite of last pair, 
sharply granular as to the dorsal surface. 

Colours in spirit pink, fingers brownish. ° 

Carapace 13:5 millim, long, 18 millim. broad. 

A single male from off the coast of Sind, 51 fms. 


129. Actumnus elegans, de Man. 
Actumnus elegans, de Man, Journ. Linn. Soc., Zool, XXII. 1887-88, p. 47. 


Carapace and exposed surfaces of legs and chelipeds covered with 
a thickish bright-yellow tomentum, with longer hairs on chelipeds and 
legs and near frontal margin. 

Carapace not much more than £ as long as broad, with some 
scattered comparatively large granules, but with almost no indication of 
regions ; convex fore and aft, slightly so from side to side. 

Front about a third the greatest breadth of the carapace, broadly 
triangular, notched at the apex, not separated from but confluent with 
the supra-orbital angles. There is a suture line in the lower orbital 
margin just below the outer angle. 

Antero-lateral borders not shorter than the very concave postero- 
lateral, armed with 7 acute spinuliform granules, in 3 pairs, with an odd 
one between the first pair and the orbital angle. 

Chelipeds unequal: the upper and outer surfaces of wrists and 
both hands, including & large part of the fingers closely studded with ` 
conical white granules. | 

In the Indian Museum are 2 specimens, one from Mergui the other 

i from Kyuk Phyu Harbour. x 

This species seems to me to be better placed with Pilumnus than 

Actumnus: it and Pilumnus scabriusculus W hite, seem to be very closely 


— eT TF oe s 


— 
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130. Actumpus nudus, A. M. Edw. 


Actumnus nudus, A, Milne Edwards, Ann. Soc. Entomol. France, (4) VII. 1867 
p. 205: de Mau, Journ. Linn. Soc., Zool, XXII. 1887.88, p. 49, pl. ii. figs. 3, 4. 


Carapace almost completely bare, legs with only & few scattered 
haira. 

Carapace subcircular, convex, regions hardly indicated, studded 
with pearl-shaped granules in its anterior and antero-lateral parts, 
twelve of these granules are arranged in an arched line—convex for- 
wards —on either side of the posterior end of tho gastric region. 

Front much advanced, divided into two rounded obliqne lobes, the 
outer angles of which are hardly separated from the supra-orbital 
angles. 

Antero-lateral border divided into four teeth (not including the 
outer orbital angle). 

Chelipeds unequal; upper and outer surfaces of hand covered with 
pearly granules, which also exist on the upper surface of the wrist, 

Found at Pondicherry and Mergni. 

Not represented in the Indian Museum collection. 

This species seems to me to be improperly referred to Actumnus. 


Alliance II. Heteropanopioida. 
Heteropanope, Eurycarcinus. Nectopanope. 
Herexoranore, Stimpson, de Man. 

Heteropanope, (part) Stimpson, Proc. Ac. Nat, Sci. Philad. 1858, p. 35. 

Heteropanope, (part) A. Milne Edwards, Ann, Sci. Nat. Zool, (4) XX. 1863, 
pp. 288, 289. 

Pilumnopeus, (part) A. Milne Edwards, loc. ८४४. ; and Ann. Soo. Entomol. 
France, (4) VII. 1867, p. 277. 

Heteropanope, de Man, Journ, Linn. Soo., Zool., XXII. 1887-88, p. 52. 

Carapace moderately broad, moderately or little convex, with the 
regions little or hardly demarcated, 

Antero-lateral borders shorter than the postero-lateral, cut into 
four lobes or teeth, of which the first is confluent with the outer angle 
of the orbit: postero-lateral borders moderately convergent, posterior 
border rather long. 

Front moderately broad, between a fourth and a third the greatest 
breadth of the carapace, cut into two lobes, the outer angle of each of 
which is dentiform and separated from the supra-orbital margin by a 
notch. 

A small triangular gap in the orbital margin just beneath the 
outer anglo. The antennules fold nearly transversely. 
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Basal antennal joint short, not reaching the front; the flagellum, 
which is about equal in length to the major diameter of the orbit, 
lodged in the rather broad orbital hiatus. 

The ridges of the endostome, defining the expiratory canals, are 
well marked, but the anterior border of the merus of the external 
maxillipeds is not notched. The buccal cavern is broader anteriorly 
than posteriorly, 


Chelipeds unequal in both sexes; fingers rather short, pointed, 
not hollowed. 


The abdomen of the male consists of seven separate segments. 


Heteropanope closely resembles Panopeus (e.g. P. herbstii), but 
differs in having the crests of the endostome much more distinct, and 
all seven segments of the male abdomen separate. 


Key to the Indian species of Heteropnnope. 
I. Carapace decidedly convex, both chelipeds perfectly smooth , 
to the caked eye AEROS 
II. Carapace almost flat, wrist and hand of smaller cheliped 
studded with vesiculous or pearly granules... eene 41. indica. 


H. Levis. 


131. Heteropanope indica, de Man. 


Heteropanope indica, de Man, Journ, Linn. Soc, Zool, XXII. 1887-88, p. 53, 
pl. iii, figa. 1, 2. 

Carapace more than two-thirds as long as broad, very little convex, 
surface somewhat granular and scantily tomentose near the margins. 
Gastric region and its three sub-regions faintly indicated. Two series, 
starting respectively from the 3rd and 4th teeth of the antero-lateral 
margins, of discontinuous wavy finely granular ridges cross the 
carapace transversely, fairly parallel with the common curve of the 
frontal and antero-lateral borders. | | 

The finely granular orbital margin has the two grooves near the 
external angle, and the gap just below the external angle, distinet. 

Antero-lateral border cut into four teeth, of which the first two are 
broad thin and compressed and the last two pointed and subpyramidal ; 
the edges of all are finely granular. 

Chelipeds and legs more or less tomentose. Chelipeds very un- 
equal; a curved spine-like tooth at distal end of upper border of arm, 
and a spine at inner angle of wrist: upper and outer surface of smaller 
hand eus d wrist stodded with vesicnlons granules; larger hand qu 

smooth, very large, little shorter than the greatest ‘breadth. the 


— 
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Colours in spirit, dull earthy brown with a greenish tinge. 
In the Indian Museum is n single specimen, from Mergui. 


132.  Heteropanope lewis (Dana). 

Panopeus lovis, Dana, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad. 1852, p. 70, and U. S. Expl. 
Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 180, pl. viii. figs, 13a-c: J. E. Benedict and M. J. Rathbun, 
P. U. 8. Nat. Mus, XIV. 1891, p. 380. 

Carapace two-thirds ns long as broad, decidedly convex fore and 
aft, its surface perfectly smooth to the naked eye, and bald. The gastric 
region and its three sub-regions are as faintly as possible indicated, and 
the two broken series of transverse elevations present in H. indica are 
also present, but are much blunter smoother and fainter. The orbits 
are as in H. indica, but the margin is but microscopically granular. 

The antero-lateral border is cut into four teeth, all of which are thin 
and compressed, and all but the first are sharply acuminate forwards, 

The chelipeds are extremely unequal, and are perfectly smooth and 
bare: there is a denticle at the distal end of the upper border of the 
arm, and a stout sharp tubercle (often double-crowned) at the inner 
angle of the wrist, The greatest length of the larger hand, in the 
male, is about equal to the greatest breadth of the carapace, and its 
greatest height more than three-quartera the greatest length of the 
carapace: in the female this hand is not quite so large. 

The edges of the last four joints of all the legs are scantily hairy 
in the male, but more profusely so in the female. 

Colours in spirit; brownish yellow or dull green. 

In the Indian Museum are 17 specimens from Karachi and one 
from Bombay. 


133.  Heteropanope eucratoides, Stimpson. 

Heteropanope eucratoides, Stimpson, Proc, Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad. 1858, p. 35- 
de Man, Journ. Linn. Soo, Zool, XXII. 1887.88, p. 50, pl. iii. 6gs. 3, 4. 

This species is included by de Man in the Mergui fauna. There 
are no specimens in the Indian Museum. According to de Mam it 
chiefly differs from H. indica in having the antero-lateral margins much 
shorter, and the 3rd tooth of the antero-lateral margin smaller than 
any of the others, 

The chelipeds have a smooth surface. 


EURYCARCINUS, A. Milne Edwards. 


Eurycarcinus, A. Milne Edwards, Ann. Soc. Entomol. France (4) VII. 1867, 
p. 276 


rycarcinus, de Man, Journ. Linn. Soc, Zool, XXII. 1837-88, p. 43. 
Carapace broad, convex, perfectly smooth, without trace of regions, 


J. n. 97 
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Antero-lateral borders very much shorter than the postero-laternal, 
ent into four lobes or teeth, of which the first is confluent with the 
outer angle of the orbit: postero-lateral border moderately convergent, 
posterior border rather long. 

Front broadish, nearly a third the greatest breadth of the carnpnee, 
obliquely deflexed, projecting a little beyond the orbits, straight and 
square cut, commonly emarginate in the middle line. 

Orbits shallow, affording little concealment to the eyes, the upper 
margin entire, a gap in the lower margin, below the outer angle. The 

I antennules fold quite transversely. 

Basal antennal joint short, not reaching the front, the flagellum, 
which is long (much longer than the major diameter of the orbit), 
lodged in the orbital hiatus. 

The ridges of the endostome, defining the expiratory cannls, are 
well pronounced, but the anterior border of the merus of the external 
maxillipeds is not notched. Buccal cavern wider anteriorly than 
posteriorly. 

Chelipeds unequal in both sexes, fingers pointed, not hollowed. 

The abdomen of the male is seven-jointed. 


Eurycarcinus is very closely related to Heteropanope, but is easily 
distinguished by the broad smooth convex carapace, the shallow and 
rather elongate orbits, and the very short antero-lateral margins. 


Key to the Indian species of Eurycarcinus, 
i I. Thumb of the larger cheliped with a mach-enlarged tooth 
at basal end :— 
ñ 1. Antero-lateral border less than j the length of the 
postero-laterml |... eere eere nenne nen &++*+* ००५ nenne ËR. orientalis, 
2. Antero-lateral border at least है the length of tho 
. postero-lateral 4,1 eene nnn nnn nnnm nnnm nenne E. maculatus. 


IL Thumb of the larger cheliped without a much-enlarged 
tooth at base Pewee tt eee ee ++ २ ७ ६ # # ४ PTT TTT TTT कल s... ... अल E. grandidieri, 


134. Eurycarcinus orientalis, A. Milno Edwards. 
Eurycarcinus orientalis, A. Milne Edwards, Ann, Soc. Entom. France (4) VII, 
1867, p. 277 : de Man, Notes Leyden Mus. XIV. 1592, p. 226. 
Carapace rather over two-thirds as long as broad, perfectly smooth 
i (except for an extremely fine and faint granular ridge that runs 


transversely inwards towards the gastric region from the last tooth of 
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Antero-lateral bordemcut into four thin shallow teeth, of which 
the first two are rounded and the last two are anteriorly acuminate, 


the first being the least prominent of all and the last being the smallest 


of all. The antero-lateral border is extremely short, a good deal less 
than two-thirds the length of the postero-lateral. 

Supra-orbital margin entire, the infra-orbital finely denticalate. 

Chelipeds markedly unequal, perfectly smooth, inner angle of 
wrist rather strongly pronounced ; the hand and fingers are rather short 
and stout and the thumb of the larger cheliped is & good deal shorter 
than the hand and has & very strong tooth at ita base, 

The lega and under surface of the body are covered with a dense, 
extremely short scurfy tomentum. 

Colours in spirit, yellowish brown. 

In the Indian Museum are four specimens, from Karachi, Bombay 
and the Andamans. 


This species agreed in all respects with the descriptions and figures 
of Eurycarcinus maculatus, except in respect of the antero-Interal 
borders. These are so short that a line joining their posterior ex- 
tremities would divide the carapace into two halves, of which the 
anterior would be much the smaller: the teeth of the antero-lateral 
border are also much shallower and less salient. 


135. Eurycarcinus grandidieri, A. Milne Edwards. 
Eurycarinus grandidieri, A. Milno Edwards, Ann. Soc, Entom, France, (4) VII. 
1867, p. 277; and Nouv. Archiv, du Mus. IV. 1568, p. 80, pl. xix. figs. 13-16. 

Carapace about two-thirds as long ns broad, strongly convex fore 
aud aft, slightly so from side to side, perfectly smooth to the naked eye. 

Front cut square, emarginate in the middle line, the fore edge 
straight but sloping a little obliquely from the outer angles to the 
middle line. Supra-orbital margin entire, the infra-orbital obscurely 
denticulate. 

Antero-lateral border as in E. orientalis but rather longer, its 
length being nt least two-thirds that of the postero-lateral; the edges 
of all the teeth are a little thickened and granular. 

Chelipeds unequal, perfectly smooth, inner angle of wrist pro- 
nounced: the hand is more elongate and narrower and the fingers are 
slenderer than in E. orientalis, nnd the thumb of the larger cheliped has 
no enlarged tooth at the base. The legs, the smaller cheliped, and the 
under surface of the body are covered with a dense, extremely short 
and fine tomentum. 

Colours in spirit, yellowish brown. 
In the Indian Museum is a single specimen from the Nicobara. 
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The chief difference between this specs and E. orientalis and 
maculatus appears to be in form of the band and fingers of the larger 


cheliped 


136.  Eurycarcinus maculatus, (A. M. Edw.) de Man. 
Pilumnopeus maculatus, A, Milne Edwards, Ann. Soc. Entom. France, (4) VII. 
1567, p. 277; and Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. IV. 1868. p. 82, pl. xix. figs. 17-190. 
Burycarcinus maculatus, de Man, Journ. Linn. Soc. XXII, 1887-88. p. 44, pl. ii. 
figs. 2 and 3 (not 3 and 4). 
The Mergui specimen described by de Man does not appear to be in 
the Indian Museum. 
This species agrees with E. orientalis in the form of the chelipeds 
(hand and thumb), and appears to differ from that species only in having 
a longer ànd more deeply cut-up antero-lateral border. 


NgcroraNorE, Wood-Mason. 

Nectopanope Wood-Mason, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. March, 1891, p. 261. 

Carapace broad, approaching the quadrilateral, convex fore and 
aft, the branchial regions so inflated and convex dorsally as to make the 
transverse plane of the carapace strongly concave in the middle line, 
the other regions obsenrely defined, the surface smooth. 

The antero-lateral borders are very much shorter than the postero- 
lateral, are very thin and sharp, and are cut into teeth of which the 
first is confluent with the outer orbital angle. 

Front broad, a third the greatest breadth of the carapace, straight, 
square cut, slightly projecting beyond the supra-orbital angle, from 

hich it is sharply cut off by an angular notch, on either side | 

Orbits large, with a thin, sharp, prominent margin; a notch 
internal to the middle of the upper margin, the notch breaking this 
margin into two curves, one corresponding to the eye-stalk the other to 
the cornea : eyes large, reniform, on moderately stout stalks. 

Antennules folding transversely. The basal antennal joint is very 
short, but almost touches the turned down side-edge of the front: the 
flagellum, which is considerably longer than the major diameter of the 
large orbit, springs from the rather broad orbital hiatus. 

| — The buccal cavern is broader anteriorly than posteriorly, and the 
B mouth parts do not nearly reach its front edge, so that a wide and 
permanent gap is left: the crests of the endostome are not very strong 


















| एन on either side, is deeply excavated. The outer wall 


but the free edge of the endostome corresponding to the efferent 


canal forms a strong augular bulge in the — 
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The cholipeds in the female are equal; the fingers are compressed 
and pointed, not hollowed. 

The legs are long and slender, the propodite and dactylus of the 
last pair strongly compressed and a little broadened. 

This form is most nearly related to Eurycarcinus. 


137. Nectopanope rhodobaphes, Wood-Mason. 


Nectopamope rhodobaphes, Wood.Mason, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. March, 1591, 
p. 261. 

Carapace about Í as long as broad. Front extremely obscurely 
grooved in the middle line. Antero-lateral border cut into three thin 
sharp-edged teeth, of which the first is broad and rounded and con- 
fuent with the orbit, the second is broad and anteriorly acuminate, and 
the third almost spiniform. 

Chelipeds smooth, in the female they are equal and are a little over 
1} times the length of the carapace: arm with an acute spine near the 
far end of the upper border; inner angle of wrist acute, spiviform ; 
fingers thin, compressed, pointed and hooked at tip, armed with thin 
laciniate teeth, the thumb very broad. 

Legs thin, the first three pairs not much shorter than the chelipeds, 
with long compressed-styliform dactylus: the last pair a good deal 
shorter, with thin blade-like propodite and dactylus closely fringed 
with hair. 

Colours in spirit uniform yellowish white: in life pink, with a 
dotted, V-shaped, white mark between the gastric and branchial regions, 

In the Indian Museum is a single female specimen from off the 
Godávari coast 98-102 fms. 


Nectopanope longipes, which was referred provisionally to this genus 
by Wood-Mason, who had insufficient material for examination, turns 
out, now that numerous good specimens have been dredged by the 
" Investigator," to be a Catometope. 


Subfamily VII. Earnie. 
Alliance L — Eriphioida. 
Eremia, Latr. 


Briphia, Latroillo, Cuvier Règno An. (1) 111, 15. 

Eriphia, Deamarost, Consid. Gen. Crust. p. 125 > 

Eriphia, Do Haan, Faun. Japon. Cruat. p, 22 

Eriphia, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat, Cruat, I. 425 

Briphia, Dana, Silliman's Journ. (2) 511, 1551, p. 123, and U. 8, Expl. Exp. 
Ornat. pt. 1. p. 

Eriphia, Heller, Crust. Sudl, Europ. p. 74. 
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Eriphia, A. Milne Edwards, and Miss. Sci. Mex. Crust. p. 337. 

Eriphia, Miers, Challenger Brachyura p. 162, 

Carapace thick and deep, approaching a quadrilateral shape, very 
little convex or nearly flat, not remarkably broader than long, the 
regions except the gastric not demarcated. 

Antero-lateral borders slightly curved, much shorter than the 
postero-lateral and meeting the latter, not at a strong angle as in most 
Cancrids, but at a very open and imperceptible angle; though spinate 
they are not cut into lobes. 

The fronto-orbital border is extremely broad, much more than 
three-quarters the greatest breadth of the carapnce ; the front, which is 
therefore broad also, is strongly deflexed, is almost straight, and is cut 
into two broad lobes the outer part of each of which is broadly in 
contact —far beyond the limits of the antennal base — with a singular- 
ly broad prolongation of the infra-orbital plate. The orbits, which are 
deep and oval, are therefore completely closed and widely separated 
from tlie antenne. 

The basal antennal joint is very small short and broad ; the flagel- 
lum is long, more than the major diameter of the large orbit. The 
antennules fold transversely. 

The crests of the endostome, defining the expiratory canals, are 
strong, and the canal is completed below by the folinceous process of the 
first maxillipeds, the anterior edge of that process being concave. The 
oblique anterior border of the merus of the external maxillipeds is not 
notched. 

Chelipeds massive, unequal in both sexes; fingers stout, pointed, 
not hollowed. | 

The abdomen of the male has all 7 segments separate. 


Key to the Indian species of Eriphia. 


I. Carnpace nearly $ ns long as broad, devoid of hair dorsally ; 
front cut into blunt teeth :— 


1, Chelipeds smooth to the naked eye ....... ETT T. eco E. Levimana, 
2, Hand and wrist of the smaller cheliped stadded with 
tubercles "9M THR Seer eurn ... O66 S56 22⸗ E. imithiit, 


Il. Carapace only 1 na long na broad, with numerous scattered 
......... Ë. scabricula. 


hairs; front not cut into teoth ""CTTTTTTTDIETEIIILI 


138. Eriphia lævimana, Latr. Edw. 


Eriphia ah aa Guérin, Icon. R. A,, Crust. pl. iii. fig. 1: Milne Edwards, 
Hist. Nat. Crust. I. 427: Dana, U. S. Expl Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 249, pl xiv. 
figa. Ta-c: Stimpson, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad, 1858, p. 37 : A. Milne Edwards, in + 
Maillard's l'ile Réunion, Annexe F. p. 5, and Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. IV. 1888, p. 71, 
and IX. 1873, p. 255: Heller, Novara Crust. p, 24: Hilgendorf in v. d. Decken’s 
i . 
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Roison Ost-Afr. III. i. p. 75, nnd MB. Ak. Berl, 1878, p, TOT: Miers, P. Z. S. 1877, 
p. 135, and Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist. (5) V. 1880, p. 237, and Zool. H. M. 8. Alert, 
pp. 617, 5634, and Challenger Brachyura, p. 162: Tozzetti, Magenta Croat, p. 60, 
pl. v. figs. la-c: E, Nauck, Zeits. Wiss. Zool. XXXIV. 1880, p. 58 (gastric teeth): 
Richters in Möbius Meoresf, Maurit, p. 151: Haswell, Cat. Austral. Crust. p. 75: 
Maller, Verh. Ges, Basel VIII. 1886, p. 475: de Man, Journ. Linn. Boc., Zool., XXII. 
1887.88, p. 68, nnd Archiv. f. Naturges. LIII. 1887, i. 327, and Zool. Jahrb. Syst, &c, 
VIII. 1894-05, p. 555: Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soc. Zool., (2) V. 1898, p. 367: 
Ortman, Zool. Jahrb, Syst, VII. 1893-94, p. 480, and in Somon's Forschunger. 
(Jena, Denk. VIII) Crust. p. 64: Zehntner, Rev. Suisse Zool. II. 1594, p. 161: 
Whitelegge, Mom. Austral. Mus. III. 1897, p. 137. 

Eriphia trapesiformis, Heas, Archiv. für Naturges. XXXI. 1865, i. pp. 135, 171, 
pl. vi. fig. 4 (see de Man, Zool. Jahrb., Syst., II. 1887, p. 695). 


Carapace nearly + as long as broad: gastric region large, well 
demarcated and subdivided iuto three large subregions, its anterior 
part, like the anterior part of the branchio-hepatic regions, covered 
with small pearly and subsquamiform tubercles ; the rest of the carapace 
smooth, but closely covered with very small vesiculous granules not 
plainly visible to the naked eye: the post-orbital groove is distinct, 
and behind it, parallel with the gastric region, on each side a small 
narrow areola is marked off. 

The free edge of the frontal lobes is bluntly spinate: there is a 
blunt spine also at the lower inner nngle of the orbit, and two or three 
at the outer angle of the orbit: and there are 5 or 6 blunt spines or 
spinules of decreasing size along the antero-lateral border. 

Chelipeds almost smooth to the naked eye, thongh closely covered 
with small depressed vesiculous granules under the lens: upper border 
of arm denticulate at its distal end, where also the granules on the 
neighbouring part of the outer surface are plainly visible without a 
lens; the anterior border of the arm denticulate at its proximal end. 
The upper part of the inner surface of the wrist forms a distinct facet, 
the proximal angle of which is pronounced and the distal end of which 
is bounded by two or three blunt spines. 

Legs stout, smooth; upper edge of merus denticulato and some- 
what hairy, the lower edge with tufts of stiff hair: similar tufts of hair 
along upper edge of carpus and on all the edges and surfaces of the 
propodite; the greater part of the dactylus covered with short stiff 
hairs and longer bristles. | 

Colours in spirit dull maroon, with a bluish-green tinge on the 
postero-lateral parts of the carapace and on the walking-legs. 

In the Indian Museum aro 53 specimens, from the Andamans, 
Arakan coast, Mergui, Ceylon and Laccadives (besides 2 from 
Samoa). 
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159. Eriphia levimana var. Smithii, Macleay, Hilgdf 


Eriphia smithii, Macleay, Ill. Ann. S. Afr. p. GO: Krauss, Sudafr. Crast, p. 36 
pl. ii. fig. 3: Dana, U. 8. Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. I p.251: Stimpson, Proc. Ao, Nat. 
Sci. Philad. 1858, p. 37: A. Milno Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. IV. 1868 p. 71: 
Hofmann in Pollen and Van Dam, Fann. Madagnec., Ornst, p. 6, pl. i. figs. la-e 
Lenz and Richtera, Abh. Senck. Ges, XII, 1881, p. 422: Ortmann in Semon'a 
Forschunger. (Jena. Denk. VIII) Crust. p. 54. 


Eriphia Llevimana var, smith, Hilgendorf MB, Ak. Berl. 1878, p. 797 : Miers, 
Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, (5) V. 1880, p. 237, and Zool. H. M, 8. Alert, pp. 517, 535: 
de Man, Archiv. f. Naturges. LIII, 1887, i. p. 327: ? ? Cano, Boll. Soc. Nut. Napoli, 
III. 1889, p. 210: A. O. Walker, Jonrn. Linn. Soc., Zool, XX. 1886-90, p. 110: 
Ortmann, Zool, Jahrb., Syst., VII. 1893-94, p. 481, 

The variety Smithii differs from the typical Eriphia levimana only 
in the sculpture of the chelipeds. 

The upper and outer surfaces of the wrists and hands of the smaller 
cheliped are closely covered with miliary granules and are profusely 
studded with salient and subsquamous tubercles, which, on the lower 
half of the band are arranged in longitudinal series. 

The wrist and hand of the larger cheliped may be nearly smooth 
or may have a few scattered pustulous tubercles (as they are in most 
Indian specimens), or they may more nearly resemble the smaller 
cheliped in sculpture. 

In the Indian Museum are 15 specimens from Karachi, and one 
from the Mekran coast. 


i 140. Eriphia scabricula, Dana. 


Eriphia scabricula, Dana, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad, 1852, p. 82, and U. 8, Expl 
Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 247, pl. xiv. figa 5a-b: Stimpson, Proc. Ac. Nat, Sci. Philad 
1858, p. 37: A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. IX. 1873, p. 256: Hilgendorf, 
MB. Ak. Berl. 1878, p. 798 : Richters in Móbius Meeresf. Maurit. p. 151: Lenz and 
Richters, Abh. Senck, Ges, XII. 1881, p. 422: Miers, Zool. H. M. S. ' Alert," pp. 518 
535: de Man, Notes Leyden Mas. XII. 1890, p. 66, and Zool. Jahrb., Syst, VIII. 
1895, p. 555: Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb., Syst., VII, 1893-94, p. 480: Whitelegge, Mem. 





Austral. Mus. III. 1597, p. 137. 
Eriphia gonagra, Krauss (ncc Edw.) Sudafr. Crust. p. 36. | 
Carapace 3 as long as broad, grooved on the surface as in 
E. lamvimana, closely covered anteriorly and laterally with sharpish 
subsquamiform granules among which are numerous soft but stiffish 


* hairs 












harp teeth of gradually decreasing size 
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between them, the tubercles on the smaller hand being in longitudinal 
series and the hairs thick there. 

Legs smooth; the borders of the last four joints, specially the 
upper border, fringed with longish hairs. 

Colours in spirit, warm light brown, the legs in good specimens 
cross-banded alternate dark and light brown. 

In the Indian Museum are three specimens, from the Laccadives, 
the Andamans and Ceylon, (also one from Samoa) 


Alliance II. Trapezioida. 


Trapezia, Totralin, Quadrella, Sphenomerus. 


TRAPEZIA, Latreille. 


Trapezia, Latreille, Fam. Nat. p. 269, and Encyclop. Meth. x. 695. 
Trapesia, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Crust. 1. 427. 
Trapezta, Dana, Silliman's Journ, (2) XII. 1851, p. 128, and U. 8. Expl. Exp. 


Crust. I. p. 252. d. 
Trapezia, A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv, du Mus. IX. 1873, p. 257 and Miss. 


Sci. Mex., Crust. p. 341, 
Trapezia, Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 163. 
Trapesia, Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb., Syst., X. 1897, p. 202, 
Grapsillus, Macleay in Smith's IIl. Zool, S, Afr. p. 67. 

Carapace approaching the quadrilateral, little convex, not much 
broader than long, smooth and without any trace of regions. 

Antero-lateral borders much shorter than the postero-lateral, rnn- 
ning backwards almost straight and parallel with one another, not 
therefore meeting the convex curved and convergent postero-lateral 
borders at any angle. 

Fronto-orbital border extremely broad, about as extensive as the 
greatest breadth of the carapace. Front broad, horizontal, lamellar 
separated from the supra-orbital angle by a notch ; cut into two lobes, 
of which both the inner and outer angles are pronounced: so that with 
the supra-orbital angle the front usually appears 6-toothed. 

'l'he orbits, which afford no concealment to the eyes and are large, 
are cut out of the antero-lateral angles of the carapace: their dentiform 
upper and lower inner angles are broadly in contaet, so that the 
antenna are widely excluded from the orbit: their margins are without 
fissures or sutures. 

The antennules fold nearly transversely, but in most spirit specimens 
are extended beyond their fosse. The basal antennal joint is slender 
and very short and does not nearly reach the front: the flagellum is 
very long, much longer than the major diameter of the orbit. 

J. TINE ' 
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The crests of the endostome, defining the expiratory canals, ave 
well developed and the canals are closed in below by the foliaceous 
process of the Ist maxillipeds: the anterior edge of the merus of the 
rather slender external maxillipeds is not notched 

The chelipeds are long and very massive and are sub-equal or not 
very unequal in both sexes: the arm usnally projects a long way beyond 
the carapace, nnd has its anterior edge sharp and crest-like and serrate : 
the fingers have usually a thin and sharp cutting-edge, best marked on 
the immobile finger. Legs stout, of moderate length. 


The abdomen of the male consists of 5 segments, the 3rd-5th being 
fused. 


The species of Trapezia are found in the crevices of coral-stocks. 


Key to the Indian species of Trapezia. 
I. A distinct spine or tooth at the junction of tho antero- 
lateral and postero-lateral borders of the carapace :— 
i. Lower border of hand sharp, entire :— 
l. Outer surface of hand, in its npper part 
at least, covered with n maaa of fine 
tangled downy hairs ..... eene T. cymodoce. 
2. Onter surface of hand smooth and bald :— 
n. Carapace and appendages plain 
yellowish or reddish brown ......... T. ferruginea. 
b. Carapace (and sometimes also the 
upper surface of the hands) covered 
with nn elegant meshwork of fine 
dark brown lines (a scurfy pubes- 
cence on outer surface of hand 
occasionally) .. oe os e D. areolate. 
c. Carspace and appendages every 
where covered with roundish red 
SD0D8.. sss ०२०७४ ००४४७०४४००७७०००७/६००४०४४००७०: Te Waculato, 
d. Carapace covered with faintish 
brown spots, upper sarface of hands 
with a network of brown linea ... T. intermedia. 
ii. Lower border of hand granular or bluntly sor- 
rulate: carnpaee, ete. covered with roundish red | 
299 00899908025259525882949 $89 HES ## # OR v.a... "59 POTTY ⸗—⸗ T. rufopunctata, 
II. Nothing more than an indistinct notch at the junction 
of the antero-lateral and postero-latera] borders: ————  — 
ë colours, in spirit, blackish brown................. asses T. digitalis, 


With the species of Trapezia tho citations of the various writers 
are so extremely uncertain that I have given np the attempt to make 
them com 

eame in Zoologische Jahrbücher, Abth. fiir Systematik, ete. X. ii, 
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1897, pp. 201-216, has published a little monograph of the group, in 
which full lista of citations will be found, 


141. Trapezia cymodoce, (Herbst) Miers, de Man, Ortmann. 

Cancer cymodoce, Herbst, Krabben ILI. ii. 22, pl. li. fig. 5. 

Trapesia cgmodoce, Savigny and Aundouin, Descr. de l'Egypte, Crust. p. 85, pl. v. 
fig. 2: Miers, Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist. (5) II. 1878, pp. 408, 400: do Man, Notes Leyden 
Mus. II. 1880, pp. 177, 178, and Journ. Linn. Soc, Zool, XXII. 1857-88, p. 69 : 
Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb., Syst. X. 1897, pp. 203, 204. 

Traperia hirtipes, Lucas in Jacquinot's Voy. Astrolabe, Zool. III. Crust. p. 44 
pl. iv. fig. 14. 

Trapesia cxrulea, Heller, SB. Ak. Wien, XLIII. 1861, p. 345. 

Trapezia dentata, A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. IX. 1873, p. 201. ` 


Carapace four-fifths as long as broad, slightly convex in both 
directions in the adult female, almost flat in the male, smooth and 
polished. 

Front prominent beyond the supra-orbital angle, rather deeply cut 
into two lobes, each of which has the inner angle dentiform and still 
further prominent, and the outer angle (though rounded) sharply 
marked and separated by a deep notch from the dentiform supra-orbital 
angle. 

Inner angle of lower edge of orbit acutely spiniform : outer angle of 
orbit acute. 

Antero-lateral borders nearly parallel with one another or very 
slightly curved outwards, an acute procurved spine marks their junction 
with the postero-lateral borders. 

Chelipeds sub-equal in both sexes: more than 2% times the length 
of the carapace in the adult male but not quite so long in the female: 
the arm, which projects far beyond the edge of the carapace, has the 
anterior border foliaceous and cut into numerous sharp teeth: inner 
angle of wrist sharp and prominent, but not usually spiniform: hands 
long and compressed, the upper and lower edges (especially the lower) 
both sharp, the npper part of the outer surface of the hand (and wrist 
also, in many cases) covered with silky wool; fiugers compressed, tho 
cutting-edges thin sharp and not much toothed. 

Legs smooth, the dactylus with rather numerous silky bristles, 
which are also found scattered along both edges of propus and upper 
edge of carpus. 

Colours in spirit yellowish or reddish brown, often very dark or 
livid on the carapace ; distal two-thirds of fingers commonly dark brown. 

In the Indian Musenm are 27 specimens, from tho Andamans, 
Nicobars, Mergui, Palk Straits and the Mekran coast (besides 16 from 
other parts of the Indo-Pacific). 








441 nvestigator ator," off Great Coco I. (Andamans). 
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In some specimens the free edge of the frontal lobes is more or less 
crenulate: the outer angle of the orbit nnd the lateral epibranchinl 
spine are sometimes blunt: the whole of ihe outer surface of the hand 
is sometimes pubescent, and the arm also. 

The species can, however, always be recognized by the uniform 
colouration, the hairy outer surface of the hands, and the very promi- 
nent front. 


142. Trapesia ferruginea, Latr., Miers, de Man, Ortmann 


Trapezia ferruginea, Latreille, Encycl. Meth. X. p. 695: Milne Edwards, Hist. 
Nat. Crust. I. 429 : Heller, SB. Ak. Wien, XLIIT. 1861 p. 349, pl. iv. fig. 40: Miera, 


Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) II. 1978, pp. 407, 408: de Man, Notes Leyden Mus. II. 
1880, pp. 178, 179 : Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb. Syst., X. 1897, pp. 202, 205 

Grapeillus subinteger, Macleay in Smith's Ill. Zool. S Afr., Annulosa, p. 67 i 

Tropesia cymodoce, Dana, U. S. Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. I. 257, pl. xv. fig. 5, 
A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. IX. 1873, p. 200, and Miss, Soi, Mex. 
Crust. p. 342. 

Trapesia miniata, Lucas in Jacquinot's Voy. Astrolabe, Zool. III. Crust. p. 43, 
pl. iv. fig. 10. 

Trnpesia eubdentata, Gerataecker, Archiv. für Nnturges. XXII, 1556, i. p. 127. 

Differs from T. cymodoce, which it closely resembles in form and 
colour, in the following particulars :— 

(1) the front as a whole is not so prominent, and its constituent 
teeth, as well as the supra-orbital angle, are not so prominent, and 
deep-cut: the tooth at the lower inner angle of the orbit is not so 
sharp 

(2) the outer angle of the orbit and the lateral epibranchial spine 
are not nearly so spiniform in the adult 

(3) the upper border of the hand is not so sharp, and the outer 
surface of the hand is smooth, polished and quite hnirless 

In the Indian Museum are 25 specimens, from the Andamans, 
Nicobars and Ceylon. 


Trapezia ferruginea var. intermedia, Miers 
Trapesía rufopunctata var. intermedia, Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 168 
pl. xii. fig. 2, 1886 
Tvapesia, sp. Richters in Möbius, Meeresf. Maurit. p. 152, pl. xvi. fig. 13, 1880 i 
Differs from 7. ferruginea only in colouration 
The carapace, legs, arms and wrists are covered with light brown — 
rather blotchy spots, while the upper surface of the hands is marked by 


p network of fine brown lines. 


Trapesia ferruginea var, guttata, Rupp. 
|. QCarapace light brown, edge of front brick-red : chelipeds with a network 
of fino pinkish-brown lines: legs with small pink 1 
Twelve specimens have just been dredged by Dr. A. R. B. Anderson of the | 
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A faded specimen could not be distingnished from T. ferruginea. 

Iu the Indinn Museum are 2 specimens, from Diamond Island (off 
C. Negrais, Barma). | 

The Museum also possesses one of the “ Challenger" duplicates 
from Honolulu, 


143. Trapesia ferruginea var, areolata, Dana. 

Trapesia areolata, Daun, Proc. Acad. Nat. Soi. Philad. 1852, p. 83, and U. 8. 
Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. I. p. 259, pl. xv. figs. 8a-b and 9: Heller, Novara Crust, p. 25: 
de Man, Archiv. für Naturges. LIII. 1857, i. p. 317, and Zool. Jahrb. Syst. VIN, 
1894-95, p. 556: Henderson, Trans, Linn. Soc., Zool., (2) V. 1893, p. 366 : Ortmann, 
Zool. Jahrb. Syst. VII. 1893-94, p. 485. 

Trapesia reticulata, Stimpson, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad. 1858, p. 37. 

Trapesia areolata var. inermís, A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. IX. 
1873, p. 259, pl. x, fig. 6: Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 167: Zehntner, Rev. 
Suisse Zool. V. 1594, p. 157. 

Trapesia ferruginea areolata, Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb. Syst., X. 1897, pp. 203, 206. 

This species also differs from T. ferruginea only in colouration. 

The carapace, and sometimes also the upper surface of the chelipeds, 
is covered by a very elegant honeycomb network of fine brown (in 
spirit) lines. Even in old spirit specimens this network can be made 
ont, with a lens, on the carapace, though not on the chelipeds. 

In many specimens of T, areolata, the upper part of the outer 
surface of the liand is covered with a very fine scurf-like pubescence. 

In the Indian Museum are 52 specimens, from the Audamans, 
Nicobars, Ceylon and Mergni (besides 3 from other parts of the Indo- 
Pacific). 

144. Trapesia maculata (Macleay) Dana. 

Grapsillus maculatus, Macleay in Smith's 11. Zool. S. Afr., Ann. p. 67. 

Trapesia tigrina, Eydoux and Sonleyet, Voy, Bonite, Vol, I. p. 232, pl. ii. fig. 4. 

, Trapesia maculata, Dana, U. S. Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. T. p. 256, pl. xv. figs, dad: 
Stimpson, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad. 1858, p. 37, and Ann. Lyc. Nat. Hirt., N. York, 
VII. 1882, p. 219: Streets, Bull. U. 8, Nat. Mas. VII. 1877, p. 106: de Man, Archiv. 
für Naturges. LIIT. 1887, i. p. 818, pl. xiii. fig. 2: J. R. Henderson, Trans. Linn. 


Soc., Zool., (2) V. 1593, p. 366. 
Trupesia rufopunctata var, maculata, Miers, Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc., Vol. 168, 


1879, p. 487: Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb., Syst. VII. 1893-94 p. 454. 
Trapesia ferruginea maculata, Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb., Syst., X. 1897, pp. 203, 206, 


Differs from T. cymodoce in the following particulars :— 

(1) the front as a whole is not so prominent, nor are its constituent 
teeth and the supra-orbital angle quite so deep-cut: 

(2) the chelipeds are not much more than twice the length of the 
carapace in the male, the arm being shorter than in T. cymodoce and 
ferruginea; there is a strong spine at the inner angle of the wrist; the 
outer surface of the hand is smooth, polished and hairless : 
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(3) the carapace, chelipeds, legs, cte., are everywhere covered witl 
well defined roundish red spots. š — 

N.B. The lower border of the hand is sharp and entire (non- 
granular, non-serrulate). 


In the Indian Museum are four specimens from Table Island (north 
of the Audamans). 


145. Traperia rufopunctata (Herbst) Latr., Ortmann. 


Cancer rufopunctatus, Herbst, Krabben III. i. 54, pl. xlvii. fig. 6. 

Trapesia rufopunctata, Latreille, Encyclop. X. p. 695: Dana, U. S. Expl. Exp., 
Crust. pt. L. p. 255, pl. xv. figs. 3a-b: Lucas in Jacquinot'a Voy. Astrolnbo, Zool. 
III. Crust. p. 4l, pl iv. fig. 8: Gerstaecker, Archiv. für Naturges, XXII. 1850, i. 
p.123: Heller, SB. Ak. Wien, XLIII. 1861, p. 350: A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. 
Archiv, du. Mus. IV. 1868, p. 71, and IX. 1873, p. 258, nud Miss. Sci. Mex. Crust, 
p. 342: Hilgendorf in v.d. Deoken's Reisen Ost-Afr. III. i. p. 75, pl. ii. fig. 3: 
Kossmnn, Reise roth. Meor., Crust. p. 42: Miers, Challenger Brachyura, p. 167: 
de Man, Archiv. für Naturges. LIII. 1887, i. p. 318, pl. xiii. figs. 1,2: J. R. 
Henderson, Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool, (2) V. 1893, p. 366: Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb., 
Syst. ४11, 1893-94, p. 484, and X. 1897, pp. 205, 207, and in Semon's Forschungsr. 
(Jena. Denk. VIIL) Crust. p. 52: Zehntner, Rev. Suisse Zool. II. 1894, p. 157. 

Trapezia acutifrons, A. Milne Edwards, Ann. Soo, Eutom, France, (4) VII. 1867, 
p. 281. 

Differs from T. cymodoce as follows :— 

(1) though the front is of the same general form, the edge of each 
frontal lobe is somewhat angularly excised and the outer angle is 
angularly acute (not rounded) and is produced to or even beyond tho 
level of the dentiform inner angle of each lobe: | 

(2) the inner angle of the wrist is more acute and spiniform, tho 
upper border of the hand is rounded and the outer surface smooth 
polished and hairless, and the lower border of the hand is granular or 
bluutly serrulate : ; 

(3) the carapace, chelipeds and legs are covered with rather large 
red spots. 

In the Indian Museum are 5 specimens from Ceylon. 

146. Trapezia digitalis, Latr. 

Trapesia digitalis, Latreille, Encycl, Meth. X, 696: Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. 
Crust. I. 420: Heller, SB. Ak, Wien, XLIII, 1861, p. 352: Kossmann, Heise roth. 
Meer., Crust, p. 42: de Man, Notes Leyden Mus. II, 1880, p. 177: Ortmann, Zool, 
Jahrb. Syst. X. 1897, pp- 203, 208. 

Trapesia leucodactyla, Rüppell, 24 Krabben roth. Meer. p. 25. 

? Trapesia fusca, Lucas iu Jacquinot's Voy. Astrolabe, Zool. III. Crust, p. 45, 
pl. iv. fig. 17. 

Carapace about five-sixths as long as broad, but having a broader 
look, owing to the less marked projection of the front and the greater 
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curvature and convergence of the postero-lateral borders; its surface 
smooth and burnished. 


The front is slightly notched in the middle line, and is separated | 


from the hardly-dentiform supra-orbital angles by a shallow notch: it 
is thus rather obscurely divided into two lobes, each of which has the 
free edge finely denticulate. Outer angle of orbit acute, as is also the 
inner angle of the lower margin. 

There may be a slight notch at the junction of the antero-lateral 
and postero-lateral borders, but there is never a spine. 

Chelipeds subequal in both sexes, about twice the length of the 
carapace, smooth and burnished. The arm is much shorter than it is in 
T. cymodoce and ferruginea, being broader than long, its foliaceous 
anterior border dentate or crenate; inner angle of wrist acute; upper 
border of hand rounded, lower border sharp. 

Legs smooth, dactylus with a few bristles, which are almost absent 
from the other joints, 

Colours in spirit, blackish-brown, fingers, lower edge of hand and 
distal ends of leg joints lighter. 


In the Indian Museum are six specimens from Ceylon and Palk 
Straits. 


TETRALIA, Dana. 


Tetralia, Dana, Silliman’s Journ. Sei. and Arta (2) XII. 1851, p, 128, and Proc. 
Ao. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1852, p. 83, and U. S. Expl. Exp. Crust, pt. J. p. 261. 

Tetralia, Heller, SB. Ak. Wien, XLII. 1861, p. 353. 1 

Tetralia, A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. IX. 1573, p. 261. 


Closely resembles T'rapezía in form, and only differs in the following 
characters :— 

The front is hardly separated from the hardly-dentiform supra- 
orbital angle by a small and very inconspicuous notch, and has its free 
edge very slightly convex, very faintly sinuous or straight (instead of 
being divided into lobes or teeth), and finely denticulate. 

The antero-lateral borders are usually continued into the postero- 
lateral without any trace of a spine or notch to mark their junction. 

The eyes are smaller. 

The chelipeds are usually remarkably unequal; the arms are shorter 
aud their expanded anterior edge is not denticulate throughont. 

The meropodites of the legs are short and broad, almost folinceous. 

The abdomen of the male consists of seven scparate segments. 


147. Tetralia glaberrima ( Herbst.) 
Cancer glaberrimus, Herbat, Krabben I. ii. 262 pl. xx. figs. 115. 
Trapesia integra, Latreille, Encycl, Meth. x, p. 606. 
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Trapesia glaberrima, Krauss, Sudafr, Crast, p. 35. 
etralia glaberrima, Dann, U. S. Expl. Exp. Crust, pt. i. p. 263, pl. xvi. fig. 3: 

Stimpson, Proc. Ao, Nat. Sci. Philad, 1858, p. 38: A Milne Edwards Nouv. Archiv, 
du Mus. IX. 1873, p. 262: Kossmann, Reise roth. Meer. Crust. H 46: Lonz and 
Richters, Abb. senck. Ges, XII. 1881, p. 422; de Man, Archiv. für Naturgess LIII. 1557 
i.p. 821: J. R. Henderson, Trans. Linn. Sov., Zool., (2) V. 1593, p. 306 : — 
Zool Jahrb, Syst, VII. 1893-94, p. 485, and X. 1897, p. 209, and in Semon’s 
— (Jena. Denk, VIII.) Crust, p. 53: Zehntner, Rev. Suisse Zool. 11. 1894, 
p > 

Tetralia nigrifrons, Dana, Proc, Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad. 1852, p. 83, und U. 8. 
Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. i. p. 262, pl. xvi. figs. 2a-d: A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. 
du Mus, 1X. 1573, p. 262: Hilgendorf, MB. Ak. Berl. 1878, p. 708. 

Trapesia serratifrons, Lucas iu Jacquinot's Voy. Astrolabe, Zool, III. Crust. p. 47, 
pl. iv. fig, 20, 

Tetralia levissima, Stimpson, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad. 1858, p. 38. 

viralia cavimana, Hellor, Abh. zool.-bot. Ges Wien. XI. 1561, p. 14, and SB. 

Ak. Wien. XLIIL 1861, p. 353, pl. iii. figa. 24, 25, and Novara Crust. p. 26: Miers, 
Phil Trans. 168, 1879, p. 488, and Zool, H. M. S. Alert, pp. 518, 537 : de Man, 
Notes Leyden Mus., II. 1880, p. 180: R. I. Pocock, Ann. Mug. Nat. Hist, (6) V. 1890, 
p. 73: Whitelegge, Mem. Austral, Mus, IIT. 1897, p. 138. 

Tetralia heterodactyla, Heller, Abh. zool.-bot. Ges. Wien. XI. 1861, p. 14, and 
SB. Ak. Wien. XLIII 1561, p. 354, 


Carapace about five-sixths as long as broad, flat smooth and shiny, 
with occasionally a faint short and distant pubescence near the frontal 
and lateral margins, | 

The front is finely and evenly denticulate, is almost straight, and 
is generally but not always separated from the similarly denticulate , 
supra-orbital angle by a slight and inconspicuous break. The lateral 
borders are very slightly curved in their anterior half and are moderate- 
ly convergent in their posterior half: they show no trace of a spine or 
notch, at least in the adult. 

The chelipeds are very unequal both in length and bulk in both 
sexes, but even more so in the male than in the female. 

In the male the larger cheliped is a good deal more and the smaller 
a good deal less than twice the length of the carapace: in the female 
the larger is about 1} times and the smaller about 1j times the length 
of the carapace. 

The arm has the distal end of its anterior border expanded and . 
finely denticulate: & little down and a few hairs are present on the | 
outer surface of the wrist hand and finger, especially in the larger vs 


cheliped. | . ul Y 
_Atthe base of the larger hand, on the upper part of the outer . — — 
| | surface, is a roundish pit of variable size and depth and usually full of 3 
IL The legs are rather short and stout and end in u curious little 
k 7 | : ⁄ | | 
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coarse blunt claw: the meropodites are singularly broad and flat: the 
dactyli and propodites have both edges, and the carpopodites the upper 
edge, somewhat hairy, 

Colours in spirit rather variable: sometimes uniform yellow or 
brown, usually the edge of the front and of the anterior part of the 
lateral margin is darker — almost black ; occasionally the ends of some 
of the leg-joints have a black spot, and sometimes the legs are broadly 
banded yellow and blackish-brown. 

In the Indian Museum are 78 specimens, from the Andamans, 
Mergui, Ceylon, the Maldives and the Mekrán coast. 

In some but not in all young specimens there is & small lateral 
spine placed far forward on either lateral border of the carapace. 


QuvADRELLA, Dana. 
Quadrella, Dana, Silliman's Amer. Journ. Sci, nnd Arta (2) XII, 1851, p. 128, and 


Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad, 1852, p. 84, and U. 8. Expl. Exp. Crost. pt. i. p. 265. 
Quadrella, A. Milue Edwards, Miss. Sci. Mex. Crust. p. 344. 


Carapace squarely hexagonal, nearly as long as broad, moderately 
convex, perfectly smooth without trace of regions. 

The antero-lateral borders, which are about equal in length to the 
postero-lateral, are straight, slope very slightly outwards, and join the 
postero-lateral at a very wide, but distinct, angle, marked usually by a 
spine. 

The fronto-orbital border is about equal in extent to the greatest 
breadth of the carapace, and the broad almost horizontal front is cut 
into four acute spines, external to which, on either side, is seen the acute 
spiniform internal angle of the lower edge of the orbit projecting 
beyond the acute supra-orbital angles; so that the front is commonly 
spoken of as six-spinate, 

The orbits, which are small and are cut ont of the antero-lateral 
angles of the carapace, afford no concealment to the eyes: their upper 
and lower inner angles are in contact so as to exclude the antennm. 

The antennules fold almost transversely. The basal antennal joint 
is slender and does not nearly reach the front; the flagellum is slender 
and long—nearly half the length of the carapace. 

The crests of the endostome are distinct and the expiratory canals 
are closed in as in Trapezia, etc. 

The chelipeds are massive but are of great length, the whole of 
the long arm projecting beyond the edge of the carapace: they are 
subequal, or not markedly unequal, in both sexes. 

Legs long and slender, the dactyli strongly and evenly serrated 
along the inner edge. 

J. tt. 29 
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The nbdomen of the male consists of 5 segments, the 3rd-5th 
being fused together. 


The species of this genus inhabit stocks of corals and Alcyonarians. 


148. Quadrella coronata, Dana. 


Quadrella coronata, Dana, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci, Philad., 1852, p. 84, and U. 8. 


Expl. Exp. Crust. pt. i. p. 266, pl. xvi. figs. 5a-d: Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb. Syst. X. 
1897, p. 210. 


Trapesia sp. Miers, Zool. H. M. S. Alert, p. 536, footnote, (see Challenger 
Brachyura, p. 163 footnote). 

Carapace squarely hexagonal, moderately convex, perfectly smooth, 
polished, about as long as broad. An acute procurved spine at the open 
angle of junction of the antero-lateral and postero-lateral borders. 

Front with 6 horizontal spiues, the four larger of which belong to 
the front proper, the other two being at the lower inner angles of the 
orbits which are much more prominent than the also spiniform upper 
inner angles. 

Outer angle of orbit acute: eyes small, the diameter.of the cornea 
about a tenth the length of the carapace. 

Chelipeds smooth and polished, about 2} times the length of the 
carapace, the arm and the palm each being nearly as long as the carapace. 
The whole arm, as well as the end of the ischium, visible, from above, 
beyond the carapace; an acicular spine at the inner angle of the 
ischium and from six to ten such spines along inner (anterior) border 
of arm; one, or two, little spines sometimes, but not always, present at 
inner angle of wrist: lower border of hand quite smootb. 

Legs long slender, about 1j times the length of the carapace: a 
few silky hairs on dactylus and propodite, and sometimes a very few on 
the carpus also: the inner edge of the dactylus strongly toothed. 

Colours in spirit, milkwhite. 

In the Indian Museum are 9 specimens from various parts of the 
Indian coasts and islands and from depths of 28 to 88 fathoms (one 
specimen from ? 7 fathoms). 


Quadrella coronata var. maculosa, nov. 


Differs from the typical form in the following particulars :— 

(1) the greatest breadth of the carapace is distinctly more than 
the greatest length (including frontal spines) : 

(2) the chelipeds, under a lens, are frosted over with tiny granules : 
the anterior border of the arm is finely denticulnte, with 2 or 3 spines 
at the distal end only; the inner border of the hand and thumb is finely 
denticulate : 
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(3) the carapace is closely covered with tiny purple (in spirit) dota, 
except for a very distinctly defined VW -shaped white area stretching 
across its posterior half: the legs, sternum and abdominal terga are 
less closely covered with similar purple specks: chelipeds white. 

Length of carapace 7 millim., breadth 8 millim. 

In the Indian Museum-area mule from off Table I. (Andamans) 
15-35 fms., and a female from off the Andamans, 20 fms. 


Quadrella coronata, var. reticulata, nov. 


Differs from the typical form in the following particulars :— 

(1) the carapace is distinctly broader than long : 

(2) the chelipeds in the male are only about 2} times the greatest 
length of the carapace, and under the lens are more or less frosted over 
with granules: the anterior border of the arm is serrate, the iuner 
border of the hand and thumb is finely denticulate : 

(3) the carapace is symmetrically traversed by several fine purple- 
brown lines which intersect to form n regular and wide meshwork, and 
there is an irregular meshwork of similar coloured lines on the hands. 

Length of carapace 7 millim., breadth 8 mallim. 

In the Indian Museum are a male from the Andamans, taken on a 
Spongodes, and two from off Ceylon 34 fms. 


149. Quadrella boopsis, n. sp. 


Differs from Q. coronata in the following particulars :— 
- (1) the chelipeds in the male are only about twice the groatest 

breadth of the carapace : 

(2) the arm is stout, is only about three-fifths the greatest length 
of the carapace, and bas its anterior border serrated, not spiniferous: 

(3) the eyes are large, their diameter being about one-fifth the 
greatest length of the carapace: 

Colours in spirit uniform yellowish, 

Length of carapace equal with the breadth, which is 5 millim. 
_ In the Indian Museum are a male and a female from the Arakan 
const 20—30 fms. 

This species is not the young of Q. coronata, which has the long 
slender arm and small eyes of the adult. 


SPrHENOMERUS, Wood-Mnson. 


Sphenomerus, Wood-Mason, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, March 1891, p. 263. 


Carapace transversely oval or subcircular, the front and antero- 
lateral margins forming together a semicircle; markedly convex in 
both directions, perfectly smooth, without trace of regions. 


— — — 
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Antero-lateral borders shorter than the postero-lateral—a spinule 
at their point of junction. 

Front somewhat deflexed, broad and broadly bilobed. Orbits 
affording little or no concealment to the eyes, without fissures or 
sutures: there is a gap between the front and the inner angle of the 
orbit in which the antennary flagellum is lodged, The fronto-orbital 
border, in the adult, is not quite $ the greatest breadth of the carapace. 

The antennules fold nearly transversely: the basal antennal joint 
does not reach the front, the flagellum is a good deal longer thau the 
major diameter of the orbit. 

The buccal cavern is a little narrowed anteriorly. The crests of 
the endostome are very faint, but to make up for this the anterior edge 
of the buccal cavern is puffed out and is very deeply excised on either 
side of the middle line; the anterior margin of the foliaceous process 
of the 1st maxillipeds is also excised to correspond, aud so a permanent 
expiratory orifice is formed, which is very large and prominent beyond 
the almost transverse anterior edge of the merus of the external 
maxillipeds. 

The chelipeds are stout, very long and not very unequal; the whole 
of the arm projects beyond the edge of the carapace: the fingers are 
somewhat compressed and are poiuted. 

The legs are rather slender. 

The abdomen of the male consists of five pieces, tho 3-5th somites 
being rigidly united but without obliteration of sutures. 


150. Sphenomerus trapezioides, Wood-Mason, 
Sphenomerus trapesicides, Wood-Mason, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. March 1891, 
p. 263: 111. Zool. Investigator, Crust. pl. v. ig. 2 (where the carapace is drawn a 
little too broad). 

Carapace about $ as long as broad, convex in all directions, smooth, 
polished. 

The front is about 1 the greatest breadth of the carapnce, is obli- 
quely deflexed, and is divided into two rather shallow broadly-rounded 
lobes the free edge of which is entire. 

The supra-orbital angle is not defined, but the dentiform or spini- 
form angle of the lower edge of the orbit can be seen from above 

The antero-lateral margins form with the front a semicircular 
curve, each carries three sharp spinules, namely, one at the outer angle 
‘of the orbit, one at the junction with the postero-lateral border and one ` 

>. exactly intermediate between the other two 


The chelipeds are a little, but not very remarkably, unequal: the 








J larger one is about 2% times the length of the carapace. Their surface 
jis smoot 


th and polished. The arm, the whole of which is visible beyond - m 
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the carapace, has much the same shape as in Tvapezia, but its anterior 
border, though serrated, is not expanded ; the lower border of the hand 
is sharp and somewhat dilated posteriorly, as in Trapezía : the inner angle 
of the wrist is rounded, but sometimes carries n small spinule. 


The legs are slender smooth and polished, and have a few hairs 
distally. ध 

Colours in spirit yellowish white, fingers sometimes blackish in 
their basal half. 

Length of carapace of largest specimen 9 millim., breadth 11 millim, 


In the Indian Museum are 11 specimens from tlie Andaman Sea 
at depths between 130 and 290 fms. 


Alliance III. Domecioida. 
Domecita, Eydoux and Souleyet. 
Domecia, Eydoux and Souleyet, Voy. Bonite, Crust. Zool, vol. i. p. 234: Lucas 
in Jacquinot's Voy. Astrolabe, Zool. vol. iii. Crust. p. 48. 
Domaecius, Dana, Silliman's Amer. Journ, Sci. and Arts, (2) XII. 1851, p. 128, 
and U. S, Expl. Exp. Crast. pt. i. pp. 230, 251. 


Domecia, A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus. IX. 1873, p. 263, and Miss. 
Sci, Mex. Crust. p. 345, 


? Neleus, Desbonne and Schramm, Crust, Gandaloupe, p. 35. 


Carapace somewhat oval transversely but much contracted pos- 
teriorly, flat, somewhat hairy, with no trace of regions. 

The fronto-orbital border is not much less than the greatest breadth 
of the carapace. "The front is profusely spinate, the spines being sharp, 
a little curved, and falling into about six tufts or groups separated by 
more or less well-marked intervals. j 

The antero-lateral borders pass backwards with but little outward 
slope: they are a little shorter than the concave and convergent postero- 
lateral borders, and are armed with numerous sharp curved spines. 

The orbits are at the antero-lateral angles of the carapace aud do 
not conceal the eyes, their edge shows no fissures or sutures: their 
upper and lower inner angles are broadly in contact, or almost in con- 
tact, so as to exclude the antenne. 

The antennules fold nearly transversely. The basal antennal joint 
hardly reaches the front, though its outer angle is produced towards 
the front: the flagellum is short — hardly as long as the orbit. 

The buccal cavern is broad: the crests of the endostome are not 
very strong; nor is the folinceous process of the lst maxillipeds pro- 
duced far forwards: the external maxillipeds are very large, and the 
merus is remarkably broad and short. 

The chelipeds are somewhat'unequal, and are short and not very 
massive: the arm is almost entirely hidden by the carapace; fingers 
compressed, pointed. 
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The legs are stout, especially the meropodites. 
The abdomen of the male has all 7 segments distiuct and separate. 


151. JDomecia hispida, Eydoux and Souleyet. 

Domecia hispida, Eydoux and Souleyet, Voy. Bonite, Zool. vol, i. p. 235, pl. ii. 
figs. 5-10: Dana, U. S. Expl. Exp. Crust, pt. I. p. 251: Lucas in Jnequinot'a Voy. 
Astrolabe, Zool. vol. iii, Crust. p. 50, pl. iv. fig. 3-7: Stimpson, Bull. Mus. Comp. 
Zool. II. 1870-71, p. 145: A. Milne Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus, IX. 1873, 
p. 263, and Miss. Sci. Mex. Crust. p. 345, pl lviii. fig. 2 (not good): de Man, Archiv. 
न LIII. 1887, i. p, 326: Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb, Syst. VII. 1893-94, 
p. : 

? Neleus acanthophorus, Desbonne and Schramm, Crast. Guadaloupe, p. 35. 

? Eupilumnus websteri, Kingsley, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad. 1879, p. 397, 
pl. xiv. fig. 3. 

Carapace covered with light-coloured hairs: antero-lateral border 
with five or six (including the orbital angle) acute dark-tipped spines, 
and several similar spines on the carapace just inside the antero-lateral 
border, and also just inside the spiny fronto-orbital border. "The orbital 
margin and the prominent edge of the epistome are finely denticulate, 

Merus of the external maxillipeds extremely broad and short, with 
an elevated patch of denticles on its outer surface. 

Chelipeds a little unequal, the larger one is not very much longer 
than the carapace: the arm, wrist, hand and dactylus are all studded 
with acute spines. 

Legs stout, not very much shorter than the chelipeds: the anterior 
surface of the last four joints fringed with hairs, and the anterior edge 
of the merus spinate, as also, but much less distinctly, is the anterior 
edge of the carpus and propus. | 

Colours in spirit, yellow with brown blotches on the carapace and 
chelipeds and indistinct dusky cross-bands on the legs. 

In the Indian Museum are a male and femnle from off Little 
Andaman I., 10 fms., and two females from Great Coco I. 


Alliance IV.  Melioida. 
Mer, Latreille, Edw. 
Melia, Latroillo, Encycl. Meth. X. 705. 
Melia, Milne Edwards, Hist. Nat. Orust, I. 431. 
Melia, Dana, Silliman's Journal (2) XII. 1851, p. 128, and U. 8, Expl. Exp. 
Crust. pt. I. p. 242. | 
Carapace rather depressed and narrow, hexagonal, not concealing 
the first 2} or 3 abdominal terga even in the male, the regions not, or 
fairly distinetly, delimited. - 
Fronto-orbital border more tban- { the greatest breadth of the 
carapace, Orbits very shallow, affording little concealment to the eyes. 
Antennules folding obliquely. 
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Basal antennal joint slender, of good length but yet hardly touch- 
ing the front ; the flagellum very long (half the length of the carapace, 
or more), lodged in the orbital hiatus. 

Ohelipeds slenderer and much shorter than the walking-legs, the hand 
often hidden in a matted tuft of hair. 

Walking-legs long and stont, the third pair the longest of all. 


External maxillipeds somewhat slender and almost subpediform. 


Both the Indian species of this genus differ from Melia tessellata 
(of which there are several specimens in the Indian Museum collection) 
in having the carapace rugulose, the antero-lateral border crenulate, 
the front more prominent, and the regions fairly well delimited and 
areolated. ° 


152. Melia cmstifer, n. sp. 


Carapace hexagonal, about as long as broad, rugulose or tubercu- 
lous, somewhat pubescent posteriorly and laterally, the regions fairly 
well defined and areolated. 

Front broad, sublaminar, square-cut, horizontal but on a lower 
plane than the gastric region. 

Antero-lateral border cut into three blunt lobes, the first of which 
is confluent with the outer orbital angle. 

Antennary flagellum very long. 

Chelipeds extremely slender; hand hidden in a tuft of adherent hair, 
which has to be removed before the slender hooked fingers can be seen, 

First pair of legs somewhat more slender than the others, and 
shorter than the last pair; the second and third pair stouter and 
longer than the others, the third pair being the longest and the stoutest 
(especially as to the merus) of all. All the legs are more or less 
pubescent. 

The abdomen of the male consists of 5 segments, the 3rd-5th being 
fused. 

Colours in spirit, white, the bases of all the rugosities or tuber- 
cules defined by more or less circular very fine dark lines. 

Length of carapace barely 4 millim., breadth hardly over 4 millim. 

In the Indian Museum are a male aud a female from off Ceylon, 


34 (ms. ` 
153. Melia pugil, n. sp. 
Differs from M. cwstifer (females compared) in the following 


characters — 
(1) the carapace is distinctly broader than long : 


— Ss 
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(2) the regions though as well defined are not nearly so much 
broken up into tubercles : 

(3) just behind the 3rd tooth of the antero-lateral margin is a 
distinct indentation, making the anterior end of the postero-lateral 
border dentiform : 

(4) the chelipeds are distinctly stouter and the hand is concealed 
in a fleshy glove: 

(5) the first pair of legs is as stout as the fourth, 

Length of carapace 5 millim., breadth 7 millim. 

Colours in spirit, white, with a wider and more angular network 
of fine dark lines. | 

In the Indian Museum is a single female from off Ceylon, 261 fms. 


Appendix to H yperolissa P 
PLATYPILUMNUS, Wood-Mason. 


Platipilumnus, Wood-Mason MS., Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. May 1894, 
p 401. 

Carapace hexagonal—the prominent bilaminar horizontally-pro- 
jecting front forming the shortest side of ‘the hexagon — thin, depressed, 
perfectly flat, with the regions and subregions very faintly impressed : 
the antero-lateral borders are spinate, the postero-lateral are slightly 
convergent, and the posterior border is long. 

Front about a third the greatest breadth of the carapace. Upper 
margin of orbit spinate, the inner angle of the lower margin acutely 
spiniform. 

The antennules fold transversely. The basal antennal joint, though 
of fair length, does not reach the front ; the next joint lies loosely in | 
the wide orbital hiatus; the antennary flagellum is long, about twice 
the major diameter of the orbit, 

Buccal cavern quadrangular, very well defined anteriorly ; the 
external maxillipeds do not nearly cover it, but leave the efferent 
branchial channels permanently widely open; the endostomial ridges 
that define these last are well defined posteriorly, bnt do not reach the à 
anterior border of the buccal cavern. 
| Chelipeds in the female, markedly unequal, fingers long, pointed. 

Legs long, slender, compressed, spiny. EJ. oa 

As there is only a single female in the Indian Museum, I cannot be ` 
sure of the place of this genus in the system, It probably belongs to A 


M the Cancroidea, and should be placed near Galene. — Mw 
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Platypilumnus gracilipes, Wood-Mason. 
Platypilumnus gracilipes, Wood-Mason MS., Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. May, 
1894, p. 401 : Ill. Zool, Investigator, Crust. pl. xiv. fig. 6. 

Carapace much depressed, perfectly flat above, with the surface 
nearly smooth centrally and very finely and closely granular laterally, 
and with the regions indistinctly defined. The front has the form of s 
horizontally projecting bilobed lamella, with the free edge sharply and 
very evenly spinate and the sides turned abruptly downwards. The 
margins of the orbit are spinulate, the upper margin the more distinct- 
ly so, and the lower margin terminates internally in a strong oblique 
spine, the point of which inclines towards the sharply vertical tooth 
formed by the already mentioned downfolding of the lateral edge of 
the frontal lamella. 

The antero-lateral borders of the carapace which are arcuate and 
are shorter than the postero-lateral, are armed with three large spines, 
in front of, between, and behind which are several spinules. 

The pterygostominn regions are large and inflated, and the branchial 
apertures, especially the efferent aperture, are large and patulous. 

The eye-stalka are large and are of moderate length; the corneal 
region is rather small. 

The antennules are long and are transversely folded, their basal 
joint is large and inflated. 

The antennse are long, their basal joint is slender and free; the 
second joint lies loosely in the internal orbital hiatus. 

The inner edge of the meropodite of the external maxillipeds is 
convex, with a pair of little spines nt the summit of the convexity ; 
the succeeding joint arises at the antero-internal angle. 

The thoracic legs are furnished with many spines and long hairs. 
Thechelipeds, which are robust, are unequal; their prismatic arm 
has allits borders spiny; the short inflated wrist is sharply granular 
and spinulate in the distal half of its dorsal surface and along the 
outer edge, while the inner edge bears a pair of rather large spines; 
the hand is spinulate everywhere in the smaller cheliped, but only in 
the proximal third of its outer surface in the larger; the fingers also 
of the smaller cheliped are spinulate on the outer surface, while those 
of the larger cheliped are smooth ; the cutting-edges of the fingers are 
finely and unevenly toothed. 

The other thoracic legs are long, compressed, and slender, and have 
the meropodite spiny along both edges, the carpopodite and propodite 
spiny along the front edge, and the dactylopodite styliform. 

Colour in the fresh state yellowish red. 

Andaman Sea, 188-220 fms. A single female. 
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When working with the preparation of a few normal sulphites and 
partionlarly during an attempt to prepare normal cuprous and cupric 
sulphites, we had occasionally to use sodium thiosulphate instead of 
sodium sulphite or sulphur dioxide dissolved in water. It was soon 
found that a beautiful yellow salt separates, on allowing a mixture of 
sodium thiosnlphates and copper sulphate solutions to stand for some 
time, in microscopic needles which however decomposes readily in a day 
or two unless special care is taken to get it perfectly dry. By varying 
the concentration and proportion, with or without addition of alcohol, 
the colour of the salts obtained seemed to change considerably. We 
undertook to analyse some of them, and the result of the analyses forms 
the subject matter of the present paper. 

But before proceeding to describe our work a brief notice of the 
work done by previous chemists on the subject may not be out of place. 
The following list includes all the salts known at present. 

Cuprous Sodium thiosulphate :— 

(1) 2Cu,5,0, 7 Na,8,0, 2H,O (Jochum C. C. 1885, 642). 
(2) 2Cu,8,0,, 7 Na,8,0, 12 H,O (Jochum). 
(3) Cu,S,0,, 3 Na,8,0, 2 H,O (Rammelsberg Pogg. 56, 321). 
(4) Cu,S,0, 3 Na,8,0, 6H,O (Jochum) 
(5) 3Cu,8,0, 2 Na,8,0, 8 H,O (Vortmann, M. Ch. 9, 165) 
(6) 3Cu,8,0, 2 N3,8,0, 5 H,O (Lenz, A. 40, 99) 
(7) 5Cu,S,0, 4Na,8,0, 8 H,O (Jochum) 
(8) 5Cu,S,0, 4Na,8,0, 6 H,O (Jochum) 
(9) Cu,8,0, Na,8,0, H,O (Russel Ch. Ztg. 9, 233) 
(10) Cu,8,0, Na,8,0, 3 H,O (Vortmann M. Ch. 9, 165) 
(11) 5 Cu,8,O, 3 Na,8,0 2 Na,50, H,O (Jochum) 


— 
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Cuprous Sodium thiosulphate Cuprie Sulphide :— 

(1) Cu,5,0, Na,5,0, CuS 4H,O (Lenz. A. 40, 99), 

(2) Cu,8,O0, Na,S,O, 2 Cu S (Kessel B. 11, 1585). 

Cuprous Sodium thiosulphate Sodium Chloride :— 

3 Cu,S,O, 2Na,5,0, 4 Na Cl 8 H,O (Siewert, Zeit. gen. 

Naturwiss. 26, 486). 

Cuprous thiosulphate sodium dithionate :— 

(1) Cu,5,0, 4 Na,5,0, 4H,O (Vortmann). 

(2) 2Cu,5,0, Na,S,0, 2Na,O (Jochum). 

See Dictionary of Chemical Solubilities, Inorganic by A. M. 
Comey, 1896, page 474, and Dammer's Handbook II, 2 pages, 688-89. 

The yellow salt to which Lenz aud Siewert assigned the formula 
Cu,S,O,, Na,8,0,, Cu S, 4H,O, was found by Kessel to have the 
above composition when prepared at 10°C, and to vary in composition 
with variation of temperature. Kessel further noticed that the yellow 
salt is obtained when the copper sulphate and sodium thiosulphate are 
mixed in the proportion of one molecule of the former to two molecules 
of the latter. He further says that the reaction takes place in two 
stages. According to him the yellow salt is decomposed by cold strong 
hydrochloric acid forming a white mass which contains neither freo 
sulphur nor copper chloride, is permauent when dry, but in contact with 
moisture decomposes with separation of copper sulphide and evolution 
of sulphur dioxide. He is, however, of opinion that the sodium chlorido 
is present as an impurity having had nothing to do with the composi- 
tion, 

Vortmann on the other haud, disagreeing with Kessel describes two 
salts, one a greenish yellow salt Cu48,0, Na,8,0, H,O and the 
other an intense citron yellow salt 3Cu,S,0, 2Na,5,0, 8H,O. The 
former according to him is obtained in microscopic needles when saturated 
solutions of copper sulphate and sodium thiosulphate are mixed together 
in the proportion of one molecule of the former to two molecules 
of the latter, When, however, the solutions are previously heated 
to abont 40°C and then mixed together, the temperature of the mixture 
rises about 5?—7? and the salt with the composition 3 Cu, 8,0, 2Na,5,0, 
8 H,O separates out, also in microscopic needles. "The yellow salt is 
unstable and decomposes thus—3 Cu,8,0, 2 Na,8,0, 8 H,O=3Cu,S 
+2 Na SO, +H,SO,+S,+280,+7H,0. | 

The salt we are going to describe agrees in some — (€ the 
yellow salt described by Lenz and Siewert and confirmed by Kessel, as 
also with that described by Vortmann. That there should be copper 
sulphide present in a salt with such an intense yellow colour seemed to 
us strange. This led us to analyse the salt once again. To start with, 
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it was fonnd that the same yellow salt is invariably obtained at all 
temperatures between 20°C and 34°C provided the green colour of the 
mixture is not discharged by an excess of sodium thiosulphnte. Even 
with fairly dilute solution, the same salt is obtained. In one or two 
cases, however, the sodium thiosulphate was so much in excess that the 
liquor left after the separation of the crystals was yellow. Sometimes 
the precipitate was allowed to remain in contact with the mother liquor 
overnight. It may be mentioned here tbat the salt separates out soon 
when prepared from concentrated solutions. If, however, dilute solu- 
tions are used it takes a much longer time for the salt to crystallise 
out, but it is richer in colour and more distinct in crystalline structure, 
In contact with the mother liquor decomposition sets in generally 
after a day or two, and a dark reddish brown precipitate, more soluble in 
water than the yellow salt, is formed which finally changes into black 
insoluble copper sulphide, the supernatant liquid becoming perfectly 
clear and transparent. In the first few preparations the salt was 
simply washed with water, in which it seemed to dissolve to a slight 
extent, until free from sulphuric acid, pressed between filter paper, 
powdered and dried by exposure to their. It was found, however, 
that the salt so treated did not keep well for a few days, decomposition 
setting in, sometimes, even in course of a few hours. The colour 
slowly changed to black, and sulphur dioxide was evolved. Jt was 
subsequently found that a fairly stable salt could be obtained if it were 
washed at first with water until free from sulphuric acid and finally 
repeatedly with rectified spirit over filter pump, dried by exposure to 
the air, powdered, and carefully sifted in n fine sieve. The salt thus 
prepared did but lose a trifling when kept in a desiccator over calcium 
chloride for weeks together. The result of a determination of the loss 
is given here using about (7) seven grams of the salt. 
22nd December, 1896. Platinum basin and salt =31°2436 grams. 


23rd e " T " =31:2425 : "$8 
Sth January, 1897. * * =31'2412 , 
26th E n 1 = 831-2412 e 


Thus about 7 grams of the salt lost only 2:5 milligrams in three 
weeks. This loss may easily be accounted for from a small quantity of 
alcohol still present in the air dried sample. In connection with the 
decomposition of this salt at ordinary temperature, it may conveniently 
be pointed ont, here, that more dense the precipitate is and the richer 
the colour, the better it keeps. Moisture is perhaps the most important 
factor in bringing abont the decomposition, as appears from a little of 

the above sample, kept sealed in an ordinary glass tubo, While the 
substance kept quite well in a desiccator over calcium chloride for about 
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n month, the salt in the sealed tube began to change in the course of a 
few days. It is also important to mention here that the salt does not 
keep in contact with alcohol as was often noticed during specific gravity 
determination. Alcohol therefore appears to have a twofold action 
when used in washing the moist salt. Firstly, owing to its strong 
affinity for water, it removes easily the last trace of moisture from the 
salt, and secondly being in itself very volatile entirely disappears when 
exposed to the air. 

A series of analysis was made with samples prepared on different 
occasions under varying conditions, and the result is tabulated on next 
page. 


From the percentage composition we obtain the following atomie 

ratio :— 
Cu: Na: 8: O ‘S14: °369 : 874 : 1-984 
14 : l: 24:555 
(jer 5:-12:275 

The composition obtained from the analysis of different samples agree 
so well among one another that there is no reason to assume it to be a 
mixture. On the contrary it may fairly be assumed to be a compound 
with definite composition. It has also been found that different crops 
of the salt obtained from the same mixture nt different intervals have 
identical composition (see samples B. 1 and B. 2). 

On adding caustic soda toa mixture of cupric sulphate and sodium 
thiosulphate, a blue precipitate is obtained indicating the presence of 
bivalent copper. If, however, the caustic soda is added after some time 
when the formation of the yellow salt begins, the yellowish red cuprous 
hydrate is obtained. On adding caustic soda to the yellow salt sus- 
pended in water, the latter is decomposed, and the same reddish yellow 
cuprous hydrate is obtained. This indicates that the first stage of the 
reaction consists in the reduction of the cupric copper to cuprous 
copper, and it is during the second stage that the precipitation of the 
yellow salt commences. The formation-of the yellow salt is neither 
sudden nor rapid, one or two days being sometimes necessary for 
complete precipitation. If appears as probable that a portion of the 
copper in solution undergoes oxidation with the reformation of copper 
sulphate and reproduction of a blue solution. 

The salt thus prepared was subjected to a careful qualitative - 
analysis for all other possible sulphur compounds, ns for instance sul- 
phurie acid both free and combined. a sulphide, a sulphite, and the 
thionates. It was found, however, that nono of these compounds are 
present in the salt even as an impurity. Bat it gave all the reactions 
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of thiosulphurie acid. Hence it was concluded that the substance was 
a double thiosulphate of copper and sodium, and we confirmed it by 
quantitative estimation of the acid. We estimated the thiosulphuric 
acid both by the direct action of iodine on the salt acidulated with 
hydrochloric acid, and by decomposing the salt with caustic soda, 
filtering and titrating the filtrate by iodine after acidification. The 
results are tabulated below :— 


l c.c. IODINE SOLUTION = ‘01516 Gram I. = ‘01365 craw H,S,0,. 


A. 


Table of direct titration with todine solution. 





Wt. of Salt used Vol. of Thio- Vol. of Thio. 








(Sample VII). | sulphate required. | calenlated for | Mean. Percentage of 
1 gr. Salt. H38,0;. 

0 2909 gram, 106 c. c. 36'6 c. c. 

01880 ,, 69 c. c. 367 c.c. 36:68 50 
03467 n 127 c. c. 36°6 c. c. 

B. 
Table of titration of the filtrate after decomposing the salt by NaOH and 
filtration, 
















E. of Thio. 
ealenlated for Mean. 


1 gr. Salt. 







Vol. of 'Thio- 


— Percentage of 
sulphate required, 


Wt. of Salt used. 





On comparing the two tables it is found that the result of table A 
is slightly higher than that of B. The total sulphur 27:95 °/, if calcu- 
lated as thiosulphurie acid would give 49:8?/,; so that there is fair 
agreement between the calculated result and that obtained by the 











* In this case the rosult is too low as tho salt was slightly decomposed aud 
discoloured 
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method A. This proves that the whole of the copper is present in the 
cuprous state, otherwise the iodine required for direct titration would 
be less, owing to the liberation of iodine by the cupric salt from potas- 
sium iodide. The little discrepancy between A and B will be explained 
later on. 

Another important point should be mentioned here in connection 
with the determination of water. It will be seen on going through the 
table that when the water is estimated by heating the substance at 
temperatures up to 250° C. in a currentof carbon dioxide and causing 
the sulphur dioxide evolved to be absorbed by lead dioxide, we get 
9:46 °/, of water. On the other hand when it is heated rather strongly 
and the evolved sulphur dioxide is absorbed by red hot lead chromate, 
the result is 10'5 ^/,.. It was further noticed that the major portion of 
the water was liberated before the evolution of any considerable amount 
of sulphur dioxide began. During the decomposition of the salt a 
small quantity of sulphuric acid is formed which with the sodium 
sulphate, another product of decomposition, may form sodium hydrogen 
sulphate, thus accounting for the increased percentage of water at a 
very high temperature. We propose to take up the subject in a future 
communication in connection with the decomposition of the salt. 

It may hence be concluded that the substance is a double thio- 
sulphate of copper and sodium having the formula 7 Cu,S,0, 5 Na,3,0, 
16 H,O with the following percentage composition :— 


Copper = 3224 "/. Sulphur = 27°95 *J/. 
Sodium = 8:37 “jo. Oxygen (for complete oxidation) = 32:05 °/.. 
Water = 20-48 ९/.. 


The salt with the composition as given above should however take 
32:04 ?/. oxygen for complete oxidation of the salt to copper sulphate 
and sodium sulphate. There seoms to be a slight difference between 
the calculated percentage of oxygen and that obtained as a mean of 
several analysis. This difference however disappears if the result of 
the analysis of the last preparation, the most stable in the batch, is 
considered. 

V. Hauer says that an acid cuprous thiosulphate of the formula 
Cu,H, (S,0,), may be obtained by adding a concentrated solution of 
copper sulphate to a strong solution of sodium thiosulphate until the 
colour is deep yellow and gently heating the mixture, as yellow pris- 
matic crystals. We have repeatedly tried to prepare the salt, but as 
often have we failed. The crystals obtained, invariably contained 
sodium thiosulphate, and when the heating was carried beyond 35-40*C. 
the mixture in some cases changed colour from yellow to a dark reddish 

J. 11, 31 " 
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brown in the course of a few minutes, and finally deposited a dark-brown 
precipitate readily soluble in water. If, however, thoroughly saturated 
solutions of both copper sulphate and sodium thiosulphate, previously 
heated to about 50-60°C., be used, similar yellow crystaline precipitate 
is obtained which settles down easily. Care should however be taken 
in washing the salt, as a comparatively large quantity of sodium 
sulphate is formed in this case which has to be removed. Bat tho 
freshly precipitated salt is also sensibly soluble in water. It should 
therefore be drained as completely as possible, washed once or twice 
with water and then with dilute alcohol gradually increasing the 
strength of alcohol and finally with alcohol alone. Different samples 
have been thus prepared with slight modification in the process, and the 
result of the analysis of the same are included in the annexed table. 
On examination it will however be found that although the samples 
appear to be identical in physical properties, they all differ more or less 
in composition and that therefore different formule should be given 
to them. . (See Table p. 243). 


As we had reason to believe that the percentage of sodium in F 
was a little too high the atomic ratio appears to be as Cu: Na: S: O: 
H,O =4: 3: 7:16: 6 corresponding to the formula 4 Cu, S, O,, 3 Na, 
8,0,9 H,O. With the following percentage composition :— 

Cuz3184 */, S—28:17 °/. 
Na- 8:68 *[. O — 32:20 °). 

In E the ratio of copper to sodium is as 7 : 6. 

By heating therefore with sodium thiosulphate a part of copper is 
separated, thus increasing the percentage of sodium and sulphur. But 
whether at any particular temperature a compound of perfect definite 
composition is formed or not, it is impossible to say positively. 

We next proceeded to consider what takes place when copper acetate 
is used instead of copper sulphate, thinking that acetic acid being a 
weaker acid might give the normal copper thiosulphate or the acid salt 
of V. Hauer. Copper acetate is lesa solable in water than copper 
sulphate, and accordingly we had to work with comparitively dilute 
solutions. Thinking that concentration and relative proportion might 
produce corresponding difference in composition standard solutions of 
copper acetate and sodium thiosulphate (1 c.c. Thio. — 10:835. io Thio. = 
10-835 x "0248 gms, Thio. = ‘2687 gms. and 1 c.c. copper acetate= 
‘0182 gms. Cu) were prepared. Kessel and Vortmann state that the 
yellow salt described by them can only be obtained when the two solu- 
tions are mixed in the ratio of one molecule of copper salt to two 
` | 
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molecules of sodium thiosulphate. It was soon found that no preci- 
pitate is obtained when the mixture is mado in the ratio of one molecule 
of the copper salt to two molecules of the sodium salt, and that tho 
same yellow salt is obtained when they aro mixed in any other propor- 
tion less than the above. 

When the yellow salt is treated with a solution of sodium hydrate 
an orange coloured precipitate of caprous hydrate is obtained, If 
however, the precipitation is effected in presence of a large volume of 
water the bright reddish yellow dense precipitate becomes voluminous, 
turns dirty brown and can easily be filtered. From concentrated solu- 
tion the whole of the copper cannot be completely precipitated and 
separated, a portion invariably going into solution. "The light brown 
precipitate after being thoroughly washed, dissolves in dilute hydro- 
chlorie acid; a small quantity possessing a black colour however remain 
undissolved. No sulphur free or combined can be detected in the 
solution. The insoluble residue cau only be dissolved in aqua regia and 
on analysis was found to contain copper and sulphur only. The residue 
therefore consists of copper sulphide. It becomes now of importanco 
to decide whether the sulphide ia present as such in a soluble form in 
the original salt or that it i» a product of a secondary reaction. Wo 
are of opinion that the latter supposition is the correct one and we shall 
presently give reasons for it. 

As already stated the bright orange red precipitate cannot be 
filtered easily. If, however, the mixture be very gently heated, the 
precipitate settles down easily and can therefore be filtered readily. 
Should it however be heated nearly to boiling the precipitate darkens 
in colour. The residue after careful washing, on treatment with dilute 
hydrochlorie acid leaves a considerably greater quantity of the black 
copper sulphide than that obtained in the cold. It is therefore clear 
that the sulphide of copper which is found along with cuprous hydrate 
is a product of a secondary reaction between sodium thiosulphate and 
cuprous hydrate. That this is the true explanation of it will be evident 
from the following consideration. Sodium thiosulphate is neutral to 
test paper; so also is cuprous hydrate or oxide. But when cuprous 
oxide is treated with a solution of sodium thiosnlphate, a strongly alka- 
line liquid i» obtained even in the cold. According to Field (Quarterly 
Journal of the Chemical Society xvi. 28.) cuprous hydrate dissolves in 
sodium thiosalphate solution at tho 


eile anateiniog 90 5], of real cuprous oxide were dissolved ip excess 


weighed quantities of cuprous 
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of sodium thiosulphnte with the application of gentle heat and the 
sodium hydrate produced was estimated by standard acid, using phenol- 
phthaliene as an indicator. The result is tabulated below :— 





l c.c. of the standard acid used contained 000734 gram of true 
hydrochloric acid gras. 

,*. 0'985 grams of real cuprous oxide liberated a quantity of caustic 
soda which required 68:8 c.c, of the standard acid or one gram of real 


68: B x *00734 x 40 
36:5 x965 
1 562 


= 1:2 


or one molecule of Cu;O liberates two molecules of sodinm hydrate 

according to the following equation :— 

Cn,O + H,O + Na,8,0, —2 NaOH + Cu,S,0, 
The cuprous thiosulphate is kept in solution by the excess of sodium 
thiosulphate. This solution is very unstable under ordinary cireum- 
stances and black copper sulphide soon separates ont. Here we have 
the explanation of the formation of the black sulphide when the yellow 
salt is treated with caustic soda. The reaction may therefore be repre- 
sented by the following equation :— 

«7 Cu,8,0, 5 Na,8,0, 16H,0 +14 NaOH =12 Na,8,0,- 7 Cu,O +23 H,O. 
` < During the first stage of the reaction the whole of the copper is 
obtained as cuprous oxide, but the bright redish yellow cuprous oxide 
L being in contact with an excess of sodium thiosalphate in course of 
` time gradually darkens in colour and quite rapidly on heating as tho 
result of tho other equation stated above, and subsequent conversion of 
the euprous thiosulphate into copper sulphide. It i» for this reason 
again copper cannot be precipitated as oxide by means of caustic soda 
^h s from a solution containing one mol. of copper sulphate to two or more 
I molecules of sodium thiosulphate. Here we have also the explanation 


cuprous oxide liberates =0 562 grams of caustic soda. 


+» Cu,O : NaOH : : 
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of the little discrepancy noticed between the thiosulphurie acid deter- 
mined by direct titration (method B) and that obtained from the total 
sulphur caleulated as thiosulphuric acid. 

The yellow salt described before dissolves easily in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid without any apparent change. Concentrated hydrochloric 
acid on the other hand precipitates a white crystalline salt which settles 
down at once. Aftera while, however, sulphur dioxide is given off freely 
from both, and the supernatant liquid turns brown, The white salt if 
washed immediately with a little water and finally with alcohol isa 
rather stable one. It can in fact be heated in steam chamber without 
decomposition. In contact with the mother liquor containing strong 
hydrochloric acid it decomposes so soon that the washing of tho salt 
becomes difficult and at times impracticable. Besides in presence of a 
large quantity of strong hydrochloric acid a proportionally large 
quantity of sodium chloride is precipitated and cannot therefore be com- 
pletely removed by alcohol. If instead of hydrochloric acid, acetic acid 
be used, sodium acetate is formed and can be easily removed by washing 
and filtration with dilute alcohol in which menstruum it is rather freely 
soluble. We accordingly prepared at first a saturated solution of 
copper chloride in dilute acetic acid and then gradually added to it a 
strong solution of sodium thiosulphate, when a perfectly white salt was 
precipitated. Subsequent experience proved that even acetic acid is 
not necessary, and the white salt is obtained when a strong solution 
of sodium thiosulphate is gradually added to an equally strong solution 
of copper chloride. The precipitate is obtained in fine impnlpable 
powder which settles down easily and can therefore be filtered nud 
washed without any considerable difficulty. The result of the analysis 
of the different samples is given in the annexed table. From the mean 
atomic ratio Ca: Na: S: 0 :0: H,O = 3 301 : 4°68 : 129 
10°78: 1°91 the salt with the formula 9 Cu,5,0,. 5 Na 8,0, 8 Na Cl 
12 H,O is obtained having the following percentage composition :— 

Cu = 31:46 S = 24:78 O = 28:76 
Na = 11:45 Cl = 785 H,O = 597 


If strong solutions of copper sulphate or acetate and sodium thio- 
sulphate be mixed nearly in the proportion of one molecule of the 
former to two molecules of the latter and allowed to remain for some 
time as in other cases, no yellow salt separates out. If on the other 
hand a large excess of concentrated ucetic acid be added to the mixture 
a white or faintly yellowish white precipitate is obtained which is more 
‘soluble in water than the yellow salt. Copper acetate should therefore 
be used in preference to copper sulphate. It can. then be washed with 
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dilute alcohol instead of with water until free from sodium acetate and 
finished as before. It appears as probable that the acetic acid plays 
the same part in this case as alcohol does in Vortmann's salts. The 
white or faintly yellowish white salt turns yellow in contact with water 
especially if the salt be previously dried. On comparison of the result 
of analysis of the different preparations as given in the annexed table 
we find that this salt again is a doublé thiosulphate of copper and 
sodium having the formula Cn;S,0, Na;S,O; 2} H,O. Russel describes. 
(Ch. Ztg. 9233) a salt Cu,8,0, Na,S,0, H,O whose properties and 
method of preparation are altogether different from the one described 


here. This salt when once perfectly dry, also keeps well even in con- 
tact with the atmosphere. 
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Table of analysis of the white salt obtained by the action 
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of hydrochloric acid (concentrated) on the yellow salt. 
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An Annotated List of the Butterflies of the Ké Isles.—By 110६८ 
DE NICEVILLE, F.E.S., C.M.Z.S., Şc., and HEINRICH Küns. 


(With Plate I.) 
[ Received November 25th, 1897 ; Read January Gth, 1898.] 


The Ké, Key, or Kei Isles,* called by the natives the Evar Isles, have 
n total area of about 680 square miles, and have been in the possession of 
ihe Dutch since A.D, 1645. They lie south of the equator, also to the 
south of Dutch New Guinea, to the south-east of the large island of Ceram 
and the nearer small Banda group of isles, to the west of the Aru group 
of isles, and to the north of the Timor Laut or Tenimber Islands They 
are placed between 5° *0'-6? ‘5’ S. Lat. and 131° :50'-133*? -15' E. Long. 
They may be divided into four parts —I, Great Ké Isle or Noehoe Toet 
II. Little Ké or Noehoe Roa, III. the Tiandoe islets, IV. the Koer 
islets. The last, according to Professor K. Martin, formed once a part of 
the eastern extension of the continent of Asia, while the first three ap- 
pertain to the Australiau region. Great Ké has a tertiary formation, 
consisting of limestone rocks; the surface is hilly, rising to nearly 


9.000 ft. elevation. Little Ké and the other islands are all of coral forma- 
tion, and are port-tertiary or quaternary. Wherever the soil and situation 
nre favourable, the islands are planted with cocoa-nut and brend-frnit 
trees. The islands to the south of Little Ké are from the evidence of 
the rocks of an older formation of the quaternary period. All the 


* Pronounced “ kay," or exactly ns the letter " K, " says Dr. A, R. Wallace in 
“The Malay Archipelago," 
J. n. 32 
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islands shew in different places distinct old strand and beach lines, which 
prove that they have been periodically raised by voleanio action. Ac- 
cording to the natives, about sixty years ago one small island was so 
raised above the level of the sea on the western side during the occur- 
rence of a great earthquake combined with a tidal wave. Also during 
recent years slight earthquakes are felt from time to time. On Little 
Ké is found the largest area under cultivation, “ batatas” a kind of 
pea, and also beans, indian-corn and cocoa-nuts being largely grown. 
Iu some places in Little Ká are yet found forests of iron-wood, *' ling- 
goo-ah " and “loriah " wood; also on the mountains of Great Ké. But 
the forests are being cut down year by year, and become rapidly thin- 
ner, the more so as the Ké islanders every year increase the building of 
" praus" (native boats), which are sold to the people of the islands close to 
the Kéarchipelago. The natives live principally on sago, which is largely 
cultivated ; but rice has to be imported by traders. The exports from 
the Ké isles consist of logs of iron-wood ; *' praus,” “ tripang " (béche-de- 
mer), turtle-shell, black-shell, green snail-shell, ' copra” (dried cocon- 
nnta), and some “ bengkoedoe" (Morinda bracteata, Roxb.), used for dyeing. 
The whole population consists of abont 24,000 souls, residing chiefly on 
Great Ké, of whom avout 14,000 are heathens, 9,500 Muhammadans, and 
about 500 Roman Catholics, the latter resulting from a mission settled 
there for about the last ten years. The people are of very mixed 
blood, and are Malaio-Polynesians. Their colour varies from light to 
dark brown and is of all shades. "The hair is black, mostly long and 
slightly curly. "There are of course many with short frizzly hair des- 
cended from immigrants from New Guinea. They divide themselves 
into four classes:— I. The “ mel-mel" are the aristocracy, and are 
chiefly descended from immigrated traders from Ternate, Luang, Ceram, 
and Macassar in Celebes. From this class are mostly elected the chiefs, 
of whom there are usually three or four in each village. II. The 
“jam-ah,” who are perhaps the original native aristocracy, of whom 
also different chiefs exist. III. The ''renn-renn," who are free citi- 
gens. IV. The “tri-ri” or slaves, or better, bondsmen. Thongh 
there are so many chiefs, they have very little authority over their 
people, the family being the unit of government. The religion of the 
heathen portion of the population is a very simple one. They have one 
or two wooden idols erected in places they consider to be sacred, but 
believe much more in ghosts than in their gods; to the former they pray, 
and make offerings to them when commencing the cultivation of their 


fields, going a journey, in times of distress, &c. In general the ple 


are very lazy ve from hand to month, never thinking of tho mor- 
row. A little sago and a fish suffices for each meal, and of fish there is 
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an abundance in the sen for the trouble of catching. If they want 
a new cloth they can obtain it without trouble on credit from the 
numerous traders, paying for it hereafter with “copra,” “ tripang," &c. 
The Ké people consider themselves to be very courageous, but are in 
reality cowardly. . In the old days before the Dutch took over the gov- 
ernment of the islands, the natives were often fighting amongst them- 
selves. These little wars, often extending over a considerable period, 
came to an end at last when one side or the other had killed a few of 
their enemies, seldom more than four or five. Under enemies, women 
and children were included as wellas men. "The tribe or village losing 
the fight and coming to the conclusion that peace was desirable, made 
terms with the opposite side, and paid a war indemnity, sometimes in 
laud, but usually in old cannon (**lilus"), rifles, gongs (* tom-toms "), 
bracelets and chains of gold, plates, &c., &c. 

The islands being very small have also a very poor fauna. The 
mammals consist of wild pigs, two species of Cuscus, a flying squirrel, a 
flyiug fox, some species of bats, rats and mice. On Great Ké a kangaroo 
aud a marsupial badger are found. Birds are more common, but no 
paradise-birds occur. 

The west monsoon blows from December til April, which is the 
wet-season; the east monscon also from May to November brings much 
rain, alternating with fine clear days. The driest months are from July 
to November. The mean humidity of the atmosphere of the Ké Isles 
in 88:5?/., and the mean temperature is 80°9° F. (27:4 Cels.) according 
to the observations of Mynheer H. C. W. Plauten, an officer of the 
Dutch navy. 

Great Ké possesses many small rivers, which form here and there 
beautiful waterfalls in their course from the mountains to the sea. In 
the east monsoon they are usually dry. On Little Kó, in which there 
are no hills, there is only one river, wbich is about a mile and a half 
long, but which has nn outflow of about two cubic meters a second, and 
what is most strange, has a greater flow of water in the dry- than in the 
wet-seasof, no doubt from springs at its source or inits course. Besides 
the rivers there ure in Great Ké one and in Little Ké two small lakes, 
which have no outlet,and seem to be merely accumulations of rainfall 
in natural depressions in the ground. 

From what has been said above, it will be understood that the en- 
tomological fauna of the Ké archipelago is poor, but strangely enough 
(nt nny rate as far as the butterflies are concerned) it has more distinct 
endemie species than some of the neighbouring islands which are larger. 
For instance, three out of the six known species of Buplea found on 
the islands are endemic to them, aud three of them are very unusually. 
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coloured animals, being more or less pure white on the upperside in 
both sexes, and are mimicked by the females of two peculiar species of 
Hypolimnas (H. polymena, Felder, and H. hewitsoni, Wallace). H. M. 8. 
"Challenger" in her memorable scientific expedition round the world, 
called at Ké Dulan, and Dr. A. G. Butler, in Ann, and Mag. of Nat. 
Hist, fifth series, vol. xiii, p. 188 (1884), enumerates thirteen species 
of Butterflies from thence obtained on that occasion, all of which are 
noted below. The late Herr C. Ribbe in his paper on the Butterflies * 
of Great Ceram (Iris, vol. ii, p. 187 (1889), mentions many species 
from the Ké Isles, all of which are referred to herein. Herr J. Róber 
of Dresden in Tijd. voor Ent., vol. xxxiv, pp. 261-334 (1891), vol. xxxv, 
pp. 85, 86, pls. iii-vi (1892), has written a most interesting paper on 
the Lepidoptera of the group of Malayan islands which include Ceram, 
Goram, Maumerie, Key, Flores, Letti, Alor, Luang, Bonerate, Timor, 
Timor Laut, Kisser, Wetter, and Tanah Djampea, recording 42 (not 41 
as stnted at page 262) species from the Ké Archipelago. All these are 
mentioned below, and those not seen by us have a * prefixed to their 
names. The present paper is based on materials obtained by Kühn 
doring the nine years (from 1889) he has resided on the islands, and 
he has written the introduction and notes on the habits of the various 
species, while de Nicéville is responsible for the rest of the paper, and 
has seen it through the press. It is probable that the list is fairly 
complete, there are probably only a very few small species left to bo 
recorded.’ We record 128 species from the Archipelago, out of which 
we have not seen only 17; of these latter most of the names are doubt. 
less incorrect identifications, and appear in our list under other names. 


Family NYMPHALIDAE. 
Subfamily DANAIN X, 
l. Hesna (Nectaria) D'URVILLEL, Boisduval 
In Great Ké this species is usually seen flying in the forest at a 
great height amongst the trees. It is very rare in Little Ké. + 
2 Danas (Tirumala) HAMATA, Macleay 


Very seldom seen in Little and Great Ké, common on Koer Isle. 
De Nicéville finds it difficult to distinguish D. septentrionis, Butler, 
from this species. Macleay’s species is much the older. 
x 3. Danas (Limnas) PETILIA, Stoll 


Key, Röber, as Danaus chrysippus, Linnmus, The Ké Isles examples z 
agree with those from Australia. Itis vory rare on all the islands 
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4. Danats (Salatura) LARATENSIS, Butler. ER । 
Rober as Danaus plerippus, Linnens. Originally described f om | 

Larat in the Timor Laut Islands. Single specimens are seen every- ` 

where on Great and Little Kó Islands all the year round, mostly c n s. 

open spots covered with “alang-alang” grass (Imperata arundinacea, 

Cyrill). E 

Iu de Nicéville’s collection is an old male specimen of D. intensa, 

Moore, described from Java, Lombok and Borneo. As the species is un- E 

known to Kühn, and is represented by D. laratensis in the Ké Isles, it is 1 

probable that the specimeu did not come from the Ké Isles. 


5. DANAIS (Salatura) AFFINIS, Fabricius. 
Key (Röber), Ké Dulan (Butler). Very common on all the islands. 


6. DaNwais (Asthipa) CITRINA, Felder. 


Róber as Danaus gloriola, Butler. Common on Great and Little 
Ké Islands amongst bamboo clumps. Mr. Kirby has given some notes 
on this species in Ann. and Mag. of Nat. Hist., sixth series, vol. iv, 
p. 157 (1889), but they are difficult to follow without seeing the speci- 
mens about which he wrote. 


7. TRELLERYO ZOILUS, Fabricius. 


Röber as Hamadryas nais, Guérin. Butler as H. niveipicta, Butler, 
Ann, and Mag. of Nat. Hist., fifth series, vol. xiii, p. 191, n. 6 (1884), 
from Ké Daulan. This “new species" hardly seems to differ from 
T. zoilus. Common everywhere in the bush in all the islands. The male 
secondary sexual characters in the genus Tellervo (= Hamadryas, Bois- 
duval, nec Hamadryas, Hübner) do not appear to have been described. 
They are found in the forewing, aud consist of a greater sinuosity of 
the inner margin than in the female; with a large clump on the upper 
surface of modified dull (instead of intensely black like the rest of the 
ground-cglour) Black scales from the inner margin commencing at tho 
base of the wing but not reaching the outer margin, and extending for- 
wnrds as far as the first median interspace, these modified scales being 
entirely absent in tlie female. 


8. Evurtaa (Vadebra) EURYPON, Hewitson. 


Moore. Röber. Ké Dulan (Butler). Common on all the islands in 
October and November, but single specimens are found all the year round. 
Mr. F. Moore in his monograph of the subfamily (Proc. Zool. Soc. 
Lond., 1883, p. 284, n. 2) places this species in his genus Chirosa,in which 
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he is followed by Dr. Butler in 1884and by Col. C. Swinhoe (Journ. Linn, 
Soc. Lond., Zoology, vol, xxv, p. 342 (1896), that genus coming into 
Mr. Moore's second section of the Eupleina with ** One ‘sexual mark’ or 
scent-producing organ on the forewing.” E. eurypon has no male 
secondary sexual characters whatever, and thereforo comes into Mr. 
Moore's first section “ No ‘sexual mark’ or scent-prodncing organ on 
the forewing," and seems to fall best into the subgenus Vadebra. 


9, EUrLea (Chanapa) sacerdos, Butler. 


Originally described from Larat in the Timor Laut Islands. Dr. 
Butler says that the discal series of white spots on the hindwing are not 
[posteriorly] notched, but in some of our specimens though not in others 
ns many as five are occasionally notched. "The speeies is very common 
on the Tiandoe and Koer islets, but only two specimens have been taken 
on Great Ké, and none on Little Ké, 


10. EorLeA CALLITHOË, Boisduval. 


Mr. Moore in his Monograph of the Euplæina, p. 305, places this 
species under the genus Salpiur, but according to our specimens and 
Dr. O. Staudinger's figure of the male from New Guinea in Iris, vol. viii, 
p. 159, pl. iv, fig. 1, male (1895), it is a true Ewuplea. It occurs only 
on Great Ké, never found on Little Ké or the adjoining islets. 


1l. Evrta@a (Calliplea) norrrert, Felder. 


Róber. 'This species has been figured by Col. Swinhoe in Journ. 
Linn. Soc. Lond., Zoology, p. 342, pl. xvi, fig. 1, male (1896). Found 
on all the islands everywhere. It is the rarest species of the genus, 
except the species wbich next precedes. 


12. Evurrca4 (Calliplea) visgspa, Butler. 


Originally described from Maroe Island of the Timor Laut group. 
Found in the Ké Islands group only on Tiandoe and Koer, where it is 
very common and extremely variable in the size nnd extent of fhe white 
markings, no two specimens being exactly alike. Some specimens are 
very small, perhaps the smallest in the genus, expanding only 2:0 inches 
in alar expanse. 

13. Evrrea (Hirdapa) ASSIMILATA, Felder. Plate T, Fig. 1, larva. 


f y 


Moore as H. fraterna Felder, from Ké Island. Röber. Butler as 
H. fraterna, from Ké Dulan. This species was originally described. 


from the “ Arru Islands,” while E. fraterna, Felder, was described from. 
a female only from the same islands, on the same page. Probably the - 
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two species are really one. Tt is very common on nearly all the islands 
of the Ká group, but it seems rare on Koer. Mr. Kühn has bred it. 


The larva is black; each segment bears several yellow stripes, the first — 


of which extends lower than the others and encloses the black spiracle. 
The head, abdomen and legs are entirely black. The body bears 
four pairs of long fleshy subdorsal tentacles tapering to a point, each 
is basally carmine-red, becoming black towards the apex, the first pair 
is placed between segments two and three, the second between three 
and four, the third between four and five, the fourth between ten and 
eleven. "The pupa is greenish and metallic. 

The Kupleas of the Ké Archipelago nre very interesting, and form 
four distinct groups as regards coloration and markings :—1, E. eurypon, 
Hewitson, E. hopfferi, Felder, and E. assimilata, Felder, which are 
mimicked by the females of Hypolimnas polymena, Felder, and H. hewit- 
soni, Wallace; II, E. sacerdos, Butler; III, E. callithoe, Boisduval; IV, 
E. visinda, Butler. 


Subfamily SATYRIN E. 
]4. Mycaresis (Calysisme) rERSEUS, Fabricius. 


Occurs on Great and Little Ké in fields of “alang-alang” grass, 
but is not common. The ocellated wet-season form appears to be the 
only one found on the islands, In both sexes the ocellus in the first 
median interspace of the forewing on the upperside has a small pure 
white pupil. 


15. Mycatesis (Mydosama) simus, Fabricius, 


Little and Great Ké Isles. Much rarer than the preceding species. 
" Sutyrus” manipa, Boisduval, and AMycalesis daidis, Hewitson, are 
synonyms. 


16. Yrrumra ARCTOUS, Fabricius, 


Róber. Occurs commonly everywhere on all the islands, and fre- 
quents meadows. 


17. Htrro CONSTANTIA, Cramer, 


Röber and Ribbe as Melanitis crameri, Butler, described from New 
Britain, equals “ Oyllo " amabilis, Boisduval, from New Ireland. The 
type of the genus Hipio of Hübner is the present species. It is doubt- 
fully distinct from the genus Melanitis, Fabricius. H. constantia is 
rather rare in all the islands, keeping chiefly to bamboo and sago scrub, 
Colonel Swinhoe has described a single male of this species from “ Ké 
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Island " as M. gylippa in Ann. and Mag. of Nat, Hist., sixth series, vol. 
xii, p. 255 (1893), collected by Halliburton. Swinhoe does not refer 
to H. constantia in his description. Our females from the Ké Isles 
agree very well with Cramer's original figure of that sex, which was 
described from the Molucca Isles. 


Subfamily ErivwxNuxx, 


18, ELYMNIAS (Dyctis) MELANE, Hewitson. 
Rare on all the islands, usually seen flying about swampy places in 
the jungle. 


Subfamily NYMPHALINZ. 


19. Corma ORAMERI, Felder. 


Common everywhere on Little Ké, but more so in forests than 
elsewhere, flying close to the ground between low bushes. Our speci- 
mens agree fairly well with Cramer's figures of this species from 
Amboina in Pap. Ex., vol. ii, pl. exlviii, figs. D, D (F, F in text), male 
(1777), as “ Papilio” lampetia. Dr. Aurivillius says that these figures 
equal the “ Messaras" crameri of Felder, nec “ Papilio” lampetia of 
Linneus, as indeed was pointed out by Dr. Felder when renaming 
Cramer's figures. | 


20, ATELLA EGISTA, Cramer. 


From Little and Great Ké, Flies high and is seldom caught; 
keeps to the tops of bushes. ~ 


91. CETHOSIA CYDALIMA, Felder. Plate I, Figs. 2, larva; 2a, head 
of larva ; 2b, 2c, pupa. 

Röber. Ké Daulan, Butler, as OC. insulata, Butler. Ribbe as 
C. cydippe, Linnens, var. damasippe, Felder. Dr. Butler in Cist. Ent., 
vol. i, p. 165, n. 37 (1873), described O. insulata from Ké Island. He 
does not give the sex of the types. Itis probably the same as C. cyda- 
lima, originally described from the Arru Islands. "The species on. Little 
and Great Ké is not common, but is less rare at the beginning and end 
of the wet than at other seasons. Mr. Kühn has bred it, the larva being 
of the usual form, with six compound black spines on each segment, the 
dorsal pair twice as long as the two lateral pairs; the ground-colour of 


the larva deep black, each segment posteriorly with a pair of sulphur- 
š yellow bands reaching below the spiracles. The pupa is whitish, clouded 


with pale brown, with four pairs of golden spots on the dorsum, 
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22. CKTHORIA LAMARCKI, Godart. 


Occurs only on Tiandoe and Koer Islets, not found on Great and 
Little Ké Isles. 


29. CYNTHIA CTCNIA, de Nicéville. 


C. eyenia, do Nicéville, Journ. A, S. B., vol. lxvi, pt. 2, p. 547, n. 4, pl. iii, 
figs. 19, male; 20, female (1897). 

Little and Great Ké. Single specimens are occasionally caught | 
on flowers. 


24. Precis IDA, Cramer. 


Röber. Very common on all the islands all the year round. 


25. Preois zELIMA, Fabricius. 


Kühn has sent one male specimen of this species to de Nicéville. In 
the collection of the latter are several examples of both sexes from 
Mackay in North Australia, with which the one from the Ké Isles 
agrees exactly. The species may be known from P. ida, Cramer, by 
having on the underside of the hindwing a decreasing series of two, 
three, or four creamy-white spots commencing on the middle of the 
costa posterior to the costal nervure. It is a little doubtful in 
de Nicéville’s opinion if this character is really of specific value, as in 
the common P. iphita, Cramer, of India, the same variation is of fre- 
quent occurrence. 


26. JUNONIA EXPANSA, Butler. 


Precis eepansa, Butler, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1883, p. 367, n. 6. 

Röber as J. erigone, Cramer. Described from females from Larat 
in the Timor Laut Islands. In the Ké Isles it is rather variable, the 
tone of the ground-colour of both wings on both surfaces being much 
darker in some specimens than in others, The male is much darker 
coloured than the female, especially so on the underside. In Little 
and Great Ké it is very common all the year round. 


27. AMJONONIA ORITHYIA, Linnmus, 


Röber as J. orithya [sic!]. This is we think a very doubtful 
record; at any rate it will not be the typical form of the species which 
is found in the Ké Isles. 


28. Junonia VILLIDA, Fabricius. 


Very rare on Little and Great Ké. 
J. n. 33 
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90. *JuxNONIA TIMORENSIS, Wallace. 


Ké Dulan (Butler). We have not seen this species from the Ké 
Isles. 


30. Neptis (Rahinda) coxsminis, Boisduval. Plate I, Figs. 3, 
young larva on food-plant ; 3a, full-grown larva. 


Not very rare on Little and Great Ké, single specimens being 
here and there met with. Mr. Kühn has bred this butterfly. The ovum 
is laid singly on the underside of tlie leaves of n papilionaceous shrub, 
it is shaped like a raspberry, is pale yellow, and slightly hairy, and 
furnished with raised knobs or tubercles in seveu rows, the largest row 
having 14 tubercles. Larva dark olive-brown, shagreened; head bifur- 
cated in the dorsal line; the second, third and fifth segments furnished 
with a pair of processes, the pair on the third segment the longest ; 
there is a pale dorsal line from the third to the thirteenth segment, and 
a similar spiracular line. For protection against its enemies the larva 
has developed the following curious habits :—It bites half through the 
middle of one of the bipennate leaves of its food-plant, which is pro- 
bably a species of Acacia, and also bites through entirely the small 
leaves at the end of the stem beyond the half-bitten-through part, but 
fixes each of these bitten-off leaves to the stem by a thread. The larva 
rests on the underside at the extreme end of the stem, which has bent 
over nt a right-angle from the unbitten portion, and feeds on the faded, 
dried-up, brown leaves, which very quickly become of the same shade of 
colour ns the larva. When touched, the larva shakes the leaves. "The 
larva is very sluggish, and moves very slowly, step by step. 


31. NEPTIS LACTARI, Butler. 





Athyma lactaria, Butler, Ann. and Mag. of Nat. Hist, third series, vol. xvii, 
98, n. 1 (1866); Neptis lactaria, de Nicéville, Journ. A. 8. B., vol. Ixvi, pt. 2, 


p. 535, n. 2, woodcut of female (1897). 
Rare on Little and Great Ké Isles. 


í 
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22. Nepris (Phewdyma) necrens, do Nicéville. 


N, (Phiedyma) nectens, de Nicéville, Journ. A. S. B., vol. Ixvi, pt. 2, p. 548, n. 6, 
pl. i, fig. 3, female (1897). 


Very rare on Little and Great Ké, not known from the other 
islands. 


33. *NEPTIS VENILIA, Linnmua., 


Ribbe records this species from the Key Isles as “ Athyma " venilia, 
but we have never seen it from thence. 


24. HYPOLIMNAS BOLINA, Linnmus. 


Réber. Common in December and January on all the islands, but 
single specimens are met with all the year round. The form of the 
female occurring in the islands is that called Pupilio iphigenia by 
Cramer, Pap. Ex., pl. Ixvii, figs. D, E (1775), from Batavia in Java. 
The male is normal. 


35. HYPOLIMNAS POLYMENA, Felder. 


Röber as H. alimena, Linnmus, var. heteromorpha, Rober. The 
male of this species is typical H. alimena, Linnmus, but the female, 
which gives its name to the species, has been named I. polymena by 
Felder, from the Arru Isles, and H. heteromorpha by Rober. It is a mimic 
of Euplea assimilata, Felder, and the other two similarly coloured 
Huplwas found in the Ké Archipelago. It is common in the wet season, 
and has been figured by Swinhoe in Journ, Linn. Soc. Lond., Zoology, 
vol. xxv, p. 342, pl. xvi, fig. 2, female (1896). 


36. HiyPOLIMNAS HEWITSONI, Wallace. 


Apparently rare in the Ké Archipelago, Kühn having only obtained 
three or four worn male specimens on Tiandoe. Both sexes of this fine 
species were described and figured from the Ké Islands by Hewitson in 
Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1858, p. 464, pl. liv, figs. 2, male; 1, female, as 
Diadema pandarus, Linnsmus, and Wallace in Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond., 
1869, p. 282, n. 8, named it Diadema hewitsoni from the same place. The 
female, which we have not seen, is heavily marked with white on both 
wings on the upperside, and doubtless mimies the three similarly 
marked species of Euplwas found on the Ké Isles. 


37. PARTHENOS BRUNNEA, Staudinger. 


Róber. This is quite distinct from P. sylvia, Cramer, from Java, 
and P. salentia, Hopffer, from Celebes. Single specimens on Little Ká 
and Great Ké are found ull the year round, 
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38, EUTHALL (Lerias) 2ROPUS, Linnmns. 


Ribbe as Symphedra aeropa. Occurs only on Great Ké on the tops 
of hills, and is very rare, Not found on Little Ké Island. 


39. SALAMIS SABINA, Cramer. 


Sometimes rare, at other times common, on all the islands. 


40. DOoLESCHALLIA AUSTRALIS, Felder, 
Ké Dulan (Butler). At times scarce, sometimes common, on Little 
and Great Ké Islands. 


41. DOoLESCHALLIA POLIRETE, Cramer. 


Commoner than the preceding species on Little Kó and Great Ké 
Isles. It is very interesting that two such distinct species should be 
found together on one small group of islands. D. polibete appears to be 
found in the Himalayas, Assam, Burma, South India, Ceylon, the Auda- 
man and Nicobar Islands, and again in Lombok, Amboina, and the Ké 
Islands. It was originally described by Cramer from Amboina in Pap. 
Ex., vol iii, pl ccxxxiv, figs. D, E, female (1779); Cramer's figure 
under the same name on pl. cexxxv, figs. C, D, male, also from Amboinn, 
has been named D. crameri by Distant in Ent. Month. Mag., vol. xxii, 
p. 41 (1885), and is a quite distinct species. The Lombok, Amboina and 
Ké Islands form differs from the form from the otber localities named 
above ns D. polibete in having the four subapical white dots on the fore- 
wing much more strongly developed, the more western form having them 
more feebly developed nnd sometimes entirely abseut, but this solitary 
character is one on which it is hardly sufficient to base a distinct 
species. JD. bisaltide, Cramer, and D. pratipa, Felder, seem to be one 
species, which is found in the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Nias, Juva, 
Bawean, Borneo, Bali, Lombok and the Philippines. 


49. CHARAXES KEIANUS, Rothschild. Plate I, Figs. 4, 4a, 4b, pupa. 
C. pyrrhus keianus, Rotbschild, Nov. Zool., vol. iv, p. 508, n. 2 (1898). 


A rare butterfly on Little and Great Ké Islands. Mr. Kühn has 
bred the larva, which feeds on Albizzia sp., and also Mesua ferrea (Iron- 
wood). The pupa is of tho usual shape, very broad, rounded, smooth, 
with some small knobs only round the cremaster. In colour it is 
pale green, with snow white stripes and dashes, This species is des- 
cribed by de Nicéville in Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc., vol. xii, p. , 
n. 8, pl. Z, figs. 13, male; 14, femala (1898), When describing it 
de Nicéville did not know that it would subsequently be named by 
the Hon. Walter Rothschild. 
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Family LEMONIIDJE. 
Subfamily LiInyTHRINS. 
43. LiBYTHEA ANTIPODA, Boisduval. 


Herr Kühn has taken a single specimen of this species, and saw 
one other. "The identification is his, de Nicéville has none from the 
Ké Archipelago, 


Family LYCZENIDJE. 
44. GERYDUS ACRAGAS, Doherty. 


Not very rare in Little Ké Island. Most frequently caught on the 
young leaves of a species of Sambucus at rest amongst black ants, the 
butterfly as well as the ants probably feeding on the sap of the leaf-buds. 
The male has a small oval whitish patch surrounding the swollen base of 
the third median nervuie on the npperside of the forewing; no other 
markings whatever on the upperside. "The female has the markings on 
the upperside exactly as described for the species by Doherty. Both 
sexes on the underside of the forewing have the markings exactly as 
described by Mr. H. H. Druce in Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1895, p. 561, 
pl. xxxi, figs. 9, male; 10, female, for G. vincula from Borneo. Doherty 
unfortunately does not say if the submarginal band of confluent mark- 
ings extends from the apex to the outer angle or not. G. vincula differs 
from G. acragas in the female being uniformly dull brown without 
markings on the upperside of the forewing. The “ Afiletus" chinensis, 
var. ceramensis, Ribbe, from South and East Celebes, Amboina, Saigun, 
Buru and Borneo (Iris, vol. ii, p. 247, n. 95, pl. v (nec i), fig. 2, female 
(1889), appears to be quite the same as Geryden acragas, and has two 
years' priority. 


45. PirukEcors BASSARIS, de Nicéville. 
P. bassaris, de Nicéville, Journ, Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soo., vol. vii, p. 327, n. 4, 
pl. H, figs. 4, male; 5, female (1892). 


Röber as Eupsychellus (n. g.) dionisius, Boisduval. Ribbe as Plebejus 
dionysius, Boisduval. It is found commonly on Little and Great Ké 
Islands during the wet season on roads and paths through swampy 
bush country. The genus Eupsychellus is a synonym of Pithecops 


46, *"NgoPITHECOPS ZALMORA, Röber. 
Plebeius lucifer, ROber, Iris, vol. i, p. 61, pl. iv, fig. 5 (1886). 


Not seen from the Kå Isles by us. It was described from the Arn 
and Key Islands as P. lucifer by Rober. Herr Rober kindly sent 
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de Nicéville a specimen of this species named by himself from the Aru 
Isles, which enables de Nicéville to say confidently that Plebeius 
lucifer is a synonym of Neopithecops zalmora. Im vol. ii of Dr. O. 
Staudinger's and Dr. E. Schatz's Exotische Schmetterlinge, p. 273, 
n. 32, pL xlviii (1892), reference is made to Herr Rober's genus 


Papua, the type of which is based on Plebeius lucifer. Consequently 
Papua falls to Neopithecops 


47. MEGISBA MALAYA, Horsfield, 


Mr. de Nicéville has seen four specimens only from the Ké Isles 
of this widely distributed species, none of which have tails. It keeps 
chiefly to the tops of fruit trees, and is apparently rare, but is probably 
less often seen than it would be if larger, brighter coloured, or 
haunting lower stations, It occurs only as far as is known on Little 
Ké Island of the Ké Archipelago. 


48. CYANIRIS KUEHNI, Rober, 

Plebeius kilns, Rober, Iris, vol. i, p. 60, pl. iv, fig. 29, male (1886). 

Described by Rober from East Celebes and the Key Islands. It is 
very close to the widely-spread C. puspa, Horsfield. Especially found 


on Little but also on Great Ké Island. It is partial to the flowers of 
Leguminosse. 


49. *Crxawiwis CAGAYA, Felder. 


Röber as Plebeius cagaya. We doubt the occurrence of two distinct 
species of Cyaniris in the Ké Islands. O, cagaya was described from 
the Philippine Isles. 


50. Zizexa OTIS, Fabricius. 

Common on Little and Great Ké Isles on ronds and paths flying 
amongst the grass and low-growing herbs. 

51. ZIZERA GAIKA, Trimen 


Very rare, found only on Little Ké, though probably often over- 
looked. It is the smallest butterfly found in the islands, some of our 


specimens expanding only ‘6 of an inch. 


52. “ PLEBEIUS” TUALENSIS, Röber 
tualensis, Rober, Iris, vol. i, p. 01, pl. v, fig. 26 (1886). ' 
Originally described from the Key Islands, where itis very rare 





on Little and Great Ké, and usually caught on flowers of the Legu- 
minos. The male on the upperside is coloured like a typical species 
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of the genus Nacaduba, being dark dnll purple, with a narrow external 
black border. The female on the upperside is dull plumbeons, not dull 
purple like the male. The markings on the underside are more similar 
to those of the genus Zizera than to those of any other genus known to 
us. It has no tails. The neuration differs from both the above-named 
genera in that the first subcostal nervule is entirely separated from the 
costal nervure in the forewing. It has a near relation in “ Lycmma" 
merens, Rosenstock, from tropical Northern Australia, but the male of 
that species has the wings narrower, the apex of the forewing more 
acute, and the outer margin straighter, the ground-colour of both wings 
on the underside darker, and all the markings consequently less promi- 
nent.  Lycena maerens has been placed by Messrs. Anderson and Spry 
in “ Victorian Butterflies," p. 92, woodcut of male (1894), in the genus 
Holochila. 


53. Psecpoprrsas ILIAS, Felder. 


Decidedly rare on Little and Great Ké Isles. Our specimens agree 
very well with “ Holochila”"’ intensa, Butler, from the Aru Isles and 
New Guinea. Unfortunately the description is not comparative with 
P. ilias. It has a very quick flight, and sits in the hot sun on the tops 
of certain bushes with rounded leaves. Rober records it from Key as 
Philiris (n. g.) ilias, Felder. But “Thecla” ilias appears to be conge- 
neric with Pseudodipsas eone, Felder (1860), the type of the genus 
Pseudodipsas, so Philiris would appear to fall to Pseudodipsas. The 
genus Holochila, Felder (1862), cannot stand, being preoccupied in 
Mammals, and Erina (1832-33), Swainson, cannot be used, ns it is 
based on the typical species, “ Papilio” erinus, Fabricius, from Aus- 
tralia. Polycyma, Scott (1890), appears on plate xii of Scott's “ Aus- 
tralian Lepidoptera" for Polycyma carytlue, itself a synonym of Papilio 
erinus, and is a year older than Röber's name Philiris. All these 
names appear to be synonymous with Pseudodipsas. The genus Canda- 
lides, Hübner (1816), type Rusticus Adolescens xanthospilos, Hübner, is 
perhaps the oldest name for this group of butterflies. 


54. TnxsourTIS TRIOPUS, de Nicéville, n. sp. 
HABITAT: Great and Little Ké Islands. 


Exranse: ¢,18to20; 9, 20 inches. 

Descarrtion: FEMALE. Nearest to T. apollonius, Felder, var. supous, 
H. H. Druce and Bethune-Baker, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1893, p. 542, 
pl. xlv, fig. 7, female, from Wammo Dobbo in the Aru Isles ; differs in 
being '4 of an inch greater in alar expanse; and the UPPERSIDE of 
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both wings having the white discal band of twice the width. 
UNDERSIDE, both wings have the white discal band of the same width as 
on the upperside, in var, supous the band is wider than on the upperside, 
though not as wide ns in T.friopus. Differs from T. hermes, Grose 
Smith, Rhop. Ex, pl. Oriental Lyucmnidme iv, figs. 7, 8, female (1895), 
from Korrido and Biak Islands, on the urrersipe of both wings in baving 
the discal band pure white instead of heavily irrorated with black 
scales. UNDERSIDE, both wings have all the metallic green or blue . 
(according to the light) markings much more extensive, Differs from 
T. apollonius from several localities in New Guinea in my collection on 
the UPPERSIDE of both wings in having the discal white band much 
broader and pure white, instead of narrow, dusky nnd obscure. On : 
the UNDERSIDE of both teings the discal band is wider, twice as wide on 
the hindwing. MALE,  Indistinguishable from the same sex of 
T. apollonins. Both sexes tailless. 

The description above shews that this species is based on the 
female sex only, It has been described from three males and one 
female. It occurs rarely on Great Ké, and flies about the trees along 
the banks of mountain streams; it is found also in high forest in Little 
Ké Isle. 


55. THAYSONITIS KORION, H. H. Drace and Bethune-Baker. 


T. korion, H. H. Druco and Bethune Baker, Proc. Zool, Soc. Lond., 1893, p. 547, 
pl. xlvi, fig. 3, male. 

Originally described from the Kei Islands, where it occurs on k 
Little and Great Ké Isles, on the tops of bushes along the roads and 
paths. The FEMALE (hitherto undescribed) has on the urrersipe of the 
forewing the costa widely black, extending into the middle of the 
discoidal cell, the outer margin broadly aud increasingly black, the rest 
of the wing shining bluish-purple, with a white dash on the disc com- 
mencing on the disco-cellalar nervules. Hindwing with the costa widely 
fuscous mixed with whitish, the onter margin more broadly black than 
on the forewing, the middle of the wing shining blue. UNDERSIDE, both 
wings exactly as in the male. This species has no tails. 


56. Tursoxrris ILLUSTRIS, Röber 
Plebeius illustris, Rober, Iris, vol. i, p. 53, pl. iv, fig. 6, female (1885). 
| We have this species from Great Ké only, where it is very rare. 
‘Messrs. H. H. Druce and G. T. Bethune- Baker in writing their mono- 
graph of the genus in Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1893, p. 552, note that 
* The male only is described," but Herr Rober says his type specimen | t ^n 
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was a female. We have both sexes. The hindwing bears a thin black 
tail tipped with white. 


507. "'TuxsoNiTIS CXLIUS, Felder, 


Rober as Plebeius cwlius, Felder, from Key. It is probable that 
Herr Röber so identified the species which has been described sub- 
sequent to his 1891 paper as T. korion, H. H. Drace and Bethune-Baker. 
The latter gentlemen spell the word calius. As figured, this species has 
no tails. 


58. LYCXNESTHES EMOLUS, Godart. 


Not rare on Little Ké Island. Caught on flowers and bushes in 
open places. It is highly probable we think that “ Plebeíus" seltuttus, 
Röber, Iris, vol. i, p. 67, pl. v, fig. 24, male; pl. iv, fig. 24, female (1886), 
from the Arn Isles, and East and North-West New Guinea, is the same 
species ns L. emolus. 


59. LYCENESTHES TURNERI, Miskin. 

L. turneri, de Nicéville, Journ. Bomb, Nat. Hist, Soc, vol. xii, p, ,n. 13, pl. Z, 
figs. 24, male; 25, female (1898). 

Much rarer than the preceding species on Little Ké and found with 
it. It was originally described from Australia, and Australian speci- 
mens in de Nicéville’s collection agree exactly with both sexes from the 
Ké Isles 


60. Everes ARGIADES, Pallas. 


Somewhat rare on Little and Great Ké, flies near the ground, 
amongst low plants. 


Gl. NACADUBA HERMUS, Felder. 


Röber and Ribbe as Plebeius unicolor, Röber, from Key, described 
from Ceram, Key and East Celebes. Herr Róber has sent a male to 
de Nicéville from Ceram, which proves that P. unicolor is à synonym of 
N. hermus. We have both sexes from the Ké Isles. 


62. NACADUBA MEIRANGANUS, Rober, 


Very rare on Little and Great Kó Islands. Originally described 
from the Aru Isles. Has a very quick flight, and settles on the leaves 
of bushes by the roadside. In coloration and markings the female of this 
species very closely resembles that sex of Lycwnesthes turneri, Miskin 

J. 1t, 34 
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63. NACADOBA ANCYRA, Felder. 


Found not commonly on all the islands on the flowers of Lequminosm. 


64. NACADUEA PERUSIA, Felder. 


Little Ké Isle, rare, mostly found sitting on the tops of dry bushes. 


N. laura, Doherty, is very close to N. perusia, if indeed actually separ- 
able, except perhaps in the female. 


65. NACADUBA ATRATA, Horsfield. 
Rather rare on Little Ké Isle. 


66. NACADUBA xora, Felder. 


Little Ké Isle. The tailed form nppears alone to occur, and is 
perhaps better known as N. ardates, Moore. 


67. JAMIDES PURPURATA, Grose Smith. 
J. purpurata, Grose Smith, Nov. Zool., vol. i, p. 574, n. 219 (1894). 


Ribbe as Plebejus astraptes, Felder. ०, purpurata was originally 
described from New Guinea. If we have correctly identified the Ké Island 
species the male is distinguished by its bluish-purple colour on the upper- 
side, which is not nearly as brilliantly metallic as it is in J. bochus, Cramer, 
and its allies, and the outer black border to both wings is about l'5 mm. in 
width. It is near to J. cephion, H. H. Druce, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 
1891, p. 367, pl. xxxi, fig. 19, male, from the Solomon Isles, but has the 
black border to both wings on the upperside about twice as broad, and 
it is not “brilliant morpho blue." It differs from J. astraptes, Felder, 
as figured by Semper from the Philippines, in having the black border 
to the forewing on the upperside in the male less broad, and on the hind- 
wing about twice as broad. In the Ké Isles it is rare, and is found on 
Little Ké Island only. 


68. LAMPIDES ARATUS, Cramer. 


Butler, Ribbe and Rober as Lampides mtherialis, Butler, from Ké 
Dulan (Butler), and Key (Jtibbe and Röber). The commonest species 
of the genus on all the islands of the Ké Archipelngo. 


69. LAMPIDES CELENO, Cramer. 
Butler as L. wlianus, Fabricius, from Ké Dulan, and Röber as 
Plebeius slianus, from Key. Also very common on all the islands. 
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~ 70. LaMPIDES AMPHISSA, Felder. 
Rare on Little Ké Island. The L. areas, H. H. Druce, from the 
Solomon Isles, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1891, p. 368, pl. xxxii, figs. 7, 
mule; B, female, is very near to L. amphissa, which was originally des- 
रे cribed from Batjan. 
71. LAMPIDES HYLAS, Cramer. 
Rober as Plebeius euchylas, Hübner, Not rare on damp spots on 
pathways in Little Ké, common on Great Ké. 
zi 72. CATOCHRYSOPS STRABO, Fabricius. 
Ribbe as Plebejus kandarpa, Horsfield. Occurs commonly on lega- 
minous plants on all tbe islands. 
73. CaTOCHRYSOPS LITHARGYRIA, Moore. 
This species is found on Koer Island. The male is distinctly blue 
on the upperside, while O. strabo, Fabricius, is as distinctly purple. 
^ 74. CarocHRYSOPS CNEJUS, Fabricius. 


Extremely common on Leguminosa. It occurs on Koer aud the 
other islands of the Archipelago. 


75. POLYOMMATUS BETICUS, Linnmus, 
Ribbe as Plebejus bwticus from Key. Occurs rarely on Great Ke 
Island. 


76. AMBLYPODIA ‘sp. 

Herr Kübn has sent to de N icéville a somewhat rough coloured 
drawing of a species of ` Amblypodia which the latter is unable to 
identify. Herr Kühn caught a single specimen on Great Ké. The 
drawing appears to represent a female; the upperside is dark umber- 
brown, the forewing has a pale blue basal patch occupying about a 
third of the wing, and extending from the subcostal nervure to the 

inner margin. The hindwing has a similar basal patch, wedge-shaped, 
narrow at the base of the wing, wide outwardly, and occupying the 
whole of the discoidal cell. The underside of both wings is as usual 
in the genus of various shades of brown, more —— mottled with 
white. No species of true Amblypodia has, we believe, hitherto been 
recorded as far east as the Papuan region. 
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77. ARRHOPALA HELIUS, Cramer. 


Rare on Little Ké, not seen at Great Ké. Found on young 
Djamboe trees (Jambosa aque, Rumph.). 


78. ARRHOPALA AMYTIS, Hewitson. 


Rober as Amblypodia micale, Blanchard, from Key. Common on 
Little Ké Island on Djamboe and other fruit trees. Mr. Bethune- 
Baker has kindly identified this species for us. 


79. CURETIS sp. 


Very rare, Kühn has only one male specimen from Little Ké Island 
in his collection, of which he has sent a coloured drawing to de Nicéville. 
Without knowing its female, it is difficult to identify the species. It 
agrees fairly well with C. tagalica, Felder, from the Philippines. 


80. H*rOLYCENA DANISOIDES, de Nicéville. 


H. danisoides, do Nicéville, Journ. A, 8. B., vol. Ixvi, pt. 2, p. 558, n. 13, pl. iii, 
fig. 21, female (1897). 

Very rare. Kühn has bred it, the larva feeding on orchids. The 
male differs only from the female in being smaller (1:1 inches in alar 
expanse), it has both wings narrower (less rounded), aud the apex of 
the forewing more acute. The markings are precisely similar. It has 
no secondary sexual characters whatever. 


B1. Deoporm EPIJARRAS, Moore. 


Found on Little Ké, and is very rare on flowering trees. 


S2. RAPALA rHRANGA, Hewitson. 


Originally described from Batchian. According to the figure the 
Kë Isle form has rather more green-blue coloration on the upperside of 
the forewing in the male than the typical form. The r&wALE (hitherto 
undescribed) has the forewing on the Urrensips wholely greenish-bluo 
except the costa, apex and outer margin. Otherwise as in the male, 
save, of course, that the male secondary sexual characters are wanting. 
4 Deudoriz " simsoni, Miskin, from Northern Australia, differs but slightly 
from the Ké Isles form. It is found commonly on the leaves of trees 
and bushes along the roads, éspecially on Little Ké Island. 


B3. BiNDAHABA ISABELLA, Felder. x 
Very rare, only a few specimens from Little Ké Island obtained, 
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84. LipnYRA naASSOLIS, Westwood, 


A single male only obtained on Little Ké Island, Kühn canght it 
one evening nt the lamp. The Hon. Walter Rothschild in Nov. Zool, 
vol. v, p. 97, n. 5 (1893), has described Liphyra brassolis major from 
females from Northern Australia. This may be the species named above. 


Family PAPILIONIDJAE. 
Subfamily Pieri. 
85. LEPTOSIA XIPHIA, Fabricius. 


Common on all the islands, softly flying along close to the ground. 
86. ELODINA EGNATIA, Godart. 


The specimens from the Ké Isles agree with Hewitson's figure of 
“ Pieris" padusa from Australia, except that the forewing is not nearly 
so produced at the apex, the costa consequently being shorter; the 
hindwing also is broader. Mr. W. H. Miskin in his Cat. Rhop. Aust., 
p. 8 (1891) gives P. padusa as a synonym of E. egnatia, but it is pro- 
bsbly quite distinct. E. egnatia is not rare on Little Ké Island, but is 
a butterfly very difficult to catch. The two sexes are almost exactly 
nlike. We have absolutely similar specimens from Wetter and 
Northern Australia. 


87. CATOPSILIA CROCALE, Cramer. Plate I, Figs. 5, larva ; 5a, 5b, 
pupa. 

Wallace as ©. alemeone, Cramer. Rober as C. pomona, Fabricius, 
C. crocale, Cramer, and ab. flava, Butler, “ Papilio" crocale, Cramer, 
and “Papilio” pomona, Fabricius, were described in the same year 
(1775). We prefer to use the former name as it was accompanied by 
a figure. There are several forms of this protean species occur- 
ring on all the islands of the Ké Archipelago. "Taking those without 
ocelli on the underside, we have males with the yellow coloration 
evenly suffused over both wings on the upperside, with females to 
match them, the males agreeing with Butler's figure of *' Callidryas ” 
flava, from the Moluccas, &c., but the females are not nearly so heavily 
marked with black on the upperside as in Butler's figure of that 
sex of C. flava. Taking those with ocelli on the underside, we have 
males with the yellow coloration evenly suffused over both wings 
on the upperside like C. flava, aud others with the yellow coloration 
confined to a well-marked basal area on both wings, beyond which the 
wing is white; the females are like the other form. It is very common, 
and Kühn bas frequently bred it on “ Djohur" trees, the larva being 
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shagreened, above grayish-green, with a shining steel-blue line above 
the spiracles, then a spiracular white stripe, which becomes yellow 
from the second to the fourth segments, the infra-spiracular region is 
light green, beneath it is bluish-green. Each segment bears six 
folds or creases, and all the segments are minutely dotted with black. 
The pupa is pale green, with the head produced into a long pointed 
process, the thorax humped in the dorsal line, there is a lateral yellow 
line running from the extreme apex to the posterior end of the 


pups. 


88. TERIAS HECABE, Linnus. 


Röber as Eurema hecabe from Key. Butleras T. photophila, Butler, 
from Ké Dulan. He describes the male only, and says it has no sub- 
apical brown patchon the underside of the forewing, this patch, however, 
is present in females from Ké. In his latest revision of the genus 
(Ann. and Mag. of Nat. Hist., seventh series, vol. i, p. 75, n. 51 (1898), 
he places T. photophila as a synonym of T. sulphurata, Butler, which 
* Ranges from Northern Australia northwards to Timor Laut, Aru, and 
New Guinea, and thence eastwards to New Ireland, appearing just to 
touch the Solomons; more to the south it ranges eastwards to tho 
Loyalty, New Hebrides, and Fiji Islands," Common on all the islands, 


89, TERIAS sp. 
Only one specimen from Little Ké. It is allied, from Kiihn’s 
description, to T. læta, Boisduval. 


90, Teras CANDIDA, Cramer. 


Not as common as T. hecabe, Linnmus, on Little and Great Ké 


Islands. Dr. Butler gives Amboyna and Ceram only for this species. 
Our male specimens agree with Cramer's figure, and have the abdominal 


margin of the hindwing on the upperside broadly black. 


91. *APPIAS LYNCIDA, Cramer. 
Röber as Tachyris lyncida from Key. We bave seen this species 
only from Java, Bali and Lombok. 


92. Aprias CELESTINA, Boisduval. 


- Rare on Little Ké, somewhat more plentifully found on Great Kó 
Island. Our females are Form J, bluish-white, not rich yellow on tho 


upperside. 


~ S28 — — — — — — — —— w — 
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03. APPIAS CLAVIS, Wallace. " 


Röber as Tachyris ada, Cramer, from Key. Originally described 
from Ké Island. 1t is rather rare on Little Ké, not sorare on Great 
Ké Island. 


94. APPIAS ALBINA, Boisdnval. 


Decidedly rare on Little and Great Ké Isles. The Form I of the 


female, ground-colour white on both surfaces, appears to be the only 
oue found. 


95, HurHiNA RACHEL, Boisduval. 


Róber as Pieris pitys, Godart, from Key. “ Pieris” rachel was ori- 
ginally described from Java, but we have seen no specimens from 
thence. Onur examples agree very well with the description, except 
that the small yellow spot at the external angle (apex) of the hindwing 
on the underside is often absent, and when present almost obsolete. 
“ Pieris” pitys, Godart, is also a closely allied species, described from 
Java, also never seen by us, which is said to have four or five white 
spots arranged transversely in addition to the apical white spot on the 
upperside of the forewing, whilst our species has one or at most two 
subapical white spots only. P. pitys is figured by Lucas from Java, but 
he does not shew the four or five white spots mentioned above, and in 
other respects his figure does not agree with our specimens from the Ké ° 
Isles. Perhaps “ Pieris” perictione, Felder, described from the Arru 
Islands, is nearest to our species, but it has never been figured, and a 
description alone is inadequate to enable one to discriminate between 
very closely allied species, though the description agrees very well 
with our specimens, H. rachel is very common throughout the year 
on all the islands. 


Subfamily PAPILIONIN Z, 


96. TROIDES PRIAMUS POSEIDON, Doubleday. 


Röber as Ornithoptera priamus, Linnæus. The Hon. Walter 
Rothschild in “A Revision of the Papilios of the Eastern Hemisphere, 
exclusive of Africa," Nov. Zool., vol ii, p. 191 (1895) records this 
species as T. priamus poseidon, Doubleday, (k *): 9 — b. hecuba, Rober 
(Tijd. voor Ent., vol. xxiv, p. 263 (9, nec d) (1891), from the Key 


Islands. On Little Ké, Great Ké and Koer (Kühn got none from 


Tiandoe) this butterfly is always to be seen on the wing, but is never 
abundant. The larva feeds on a species of Aristolochia, 
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97. PAPILIO POLYDORUS THESSALIA, Swinhoe. Plate I, Figs. 6 » 
larva ; 6a, 6b, pupa. «0, 


Róber as P. polydorus, Linneus. The local race thessalia was 
originally described from Ké Island ( Halliburton). Itis usually com- 
mon on Little and Great Ké Isles, but is sometimes rare, flying in 
the open forest. "The larva is very similar to that of Troides priamus 
poseidon, Doubleday, and feeds on the same plant, a species of Aristolo- 
chia: it is dark violet in colour, with tentacular fleshy pale red processes - 
on the second, third, sixth, seventh, tenth and eleventh segments; 
those on the fourth, fifth, eighth and ninth are brownish-red; the 
process on the sixth segment is based on a pinkish-white spot; that on 
the seventh segment has a pale base; there is also a series of supra- = 
spiracular processes, The pupa is pale brown, mottled with darker 
brown, with a pair of red spots on the middle of the back above; it is 
furnished with numerous foliaceous processes on the abdominal segments. 


98, *ParrLIO FUSCUS ROTALITA, Swiuhoe. 


Riber as P. beccarii, Oberthür. This local race was described from 
Ké Island (Halliburton). We have not seen it. Mr. Kühn notes that 
he does not believe that this species ever came from the Ké Islands, ns . 
from 1889 to the present date no collector hns been on the islands except 
himself; also that he (Kühn) up to 1896 has sent butterflies from the 
Ké Archipelago only to Dr. O. Staudinger, except one very small col- 
lection to Herr J. Róber, so from whom could Col. Swinhoe have obtain- 
edit? Intheoriginal description Col. Swinhoe gives Halliburton as " 


the collector. 


99. PAPILIO ALBINUS THOMSONII, Butler. Plate I, Fig. 7, larva. 


Originally described from Ké Dulan. Mr. Rothschild in Nov. | 
Zool., vol. iii, p. 322, n. 3 (1896), has described an ab. mordingtoni from | 
Little Kei Island, from one female, captured by the late Capt. H. Cayley 
Webster. Mr. Kühn writes to de Nicéville that had he gone on shore ~ | 
on New Guinea the day Capt. Webster was murdered by the natives, he . 
(Kühn) would have shared the same fate. It was quite an accident 
that on that day he, for the first time during the expedition, remained , 
on board their vessel. We have not seen this aberration. P. thomsonii 
is a very variable butterfly: in some specimens there is 4 well-defined 
oblique subapical white band on the upperside of the forewing which 
often dwindles away to nothing; the large discal white patch on tho 
upperside of the hindwing varies greatly in size, in some specimens ita. 

outer edge is even, and in the other extreme it is highly irregular, 
being continued along the veins towards the margin; sometimes the 
| > | + 
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patch ends posteriorly on the first median nervule, sometimes it reaches 
the submedian nervure; on the underside of the forewing the subapical 
band is sometimes present, usually absent; on the hindwing there is 
sometimes m discal series of large irrorated white spots from the costa 
to the first median nervule, usually entirely absent; the blue and 
orange submnrginal markings are nlso more or less developed, some- 
times both series are absent. It is very common on both Little and 
Great Ké Isles. The larva is as variable as the butterfly, and feeds on 
various trees, especially those of the Natural Order Awurantiacem. The 
larva when young resembles a bird's dropping. When full-grown it is 
smooth with no processes; the head is pale green, the body is dark 
green, becoming yellowish-green laterally, the second, third and fourth 
segments beneath and the legs are brown, the fifth to thirteenth segments 
beneath and the prolegs milky-white; the fifth segment bears pos- 
teriorly a broad transverse black band, and the eighth segment bears 
an oblique short black band on each side just above the spiracles; on 
the fourth segment are two subdorsal milky-blue points on each side 
one above the other, with a black spot just anterior to the spiracle; on 
the ninth segment are two subdorsal obliquely-placed milky-blue points 
on each side one above the other; and on the eleventh segment there is 
one similar point on each side. Mr. Kühn notes that the spots are some- 


times greenish-brown. 


100. © PAPILIO #GEUS ORMENUS, Guérin. 

Rober as P. ormenus, Guérin. Mr. Rothschild gives (b 3); &— ab, 
pandion, Wallace, also (f 3) : 9 — ab. polydorinus, Haase, also (g ?): 
Q — ub. amunga, Boisduval, from the Key Isles, but they are unknown 
to us from the Ké Archipelago, 


101. PariLIO JXGEUS KEIANUS, Rothschild. Plate I, Fig. 8, larva. 


Mr. Rothschild has described this local race from the Little Kei 
Island (Kei Toeal); and also (a): 9 — f. amaranta, and (b): $9 —f. 
blanca from the same island (Nov. Zool, vol. iii, p. 422, n. 4 (1896). 
All our specimens appear to belong to this local race (not to P. ormenus, 
Guérin), as iu the males the discal white band ends on the first median 
nervule, and does not reach the submedian nervore as it does in P. orme- 
nus. In one of our male specimens the orange-red anal spot on the 
hindwing on the upperside is absent, typically it is present, and Mr. 
Rothschild has seen no specimen in which itis absent. It is rather rare 
on Little and Great Ké, the female var. blanca especially so, and seen on 
the wing only at the end of the wet season. The larva feeds on 
orangeaccous trees. It is brownish-green, with lighter very fine lines 


J; n. 35 
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on ench scgment; the head and legs are black, with two short conical p 
yellow processes on the anterior edge of the second segment, the third 

fourth and fifth segments have each three pairs of similar processes, 

the sixth, seventh, eighth, eleventh and twelfth segments have each two 

pairs of similar processes ; on the fifth segment is a broad black band 

ending on each side on the spiracular region; on the ninth segment 
arising from the spiracular region and extending backwards over the 

tenth segment is a broad oblique lateral band, which terminates in 

the subdorsal region in a black conical process; on the eleventh segment 

is n much shorter posteriorly oblique broad black baud, not reaching 

the two black conical processes one on each side of the subdorsal 
region; the thirteenth segment is white marked with large black 4 
patches; posterior to the spiracles the body and the prolegs are white, 

more or less interrupted with black lines. 


102. *Pavintto DEIPHOBUS, Linnreus. 


Herr J. Róber in Tijd. voor Ent., vol. xxxiv, p. 275 (1891), described 
P. deiphobus, ab. hyporanthos from the Key Islands. Neither Mr. 
Rothschild nor we have seen this species from thence. Mr. Rothschild 
spells the name “ hypoxanthus.” 


103. PariLtoó EUCHENOR OBSOLESCENS, Rothschild. 


Rare in Little Ké, not so rare in Great Ké Island. Mr. Rothschild 
suggests that P. ambraz epirus, Wallace, may occur in the Key islands, 
but we have not obtained it there. It is fonnd on the Arn islands. X 


104. PAPILIO CODRUS TOEALENSIS, Rothschild. Plate I, Figs. 9, 9a, 
larva ; 9b, 9c, pupa. 


Described from Little Kei Island (Kei Toeal). It is not very rare 

on Little Ké, but is difficult to catch. Kühn has bred it, but does not 
know the name of its food.plant. The larva is smooth, rapidly in- x 

creasing in width to the fourth segment, thence decreasing in width to : 

ihe anal segment, the hend, body and legs are yellowish-green ; on the 

- dorsal area of the fifth segment are eight short indigo-blue marks which 

| form two diamond-shaped figures; on the twelfth and thirteenth seg- 
RM ments are five similar marks, one im the middle with four around the 
central mark forming an oblong figure; the second, third and fourth. 

" segments each bears at the side a short, bluntly-conical, pale red, fleshy 
process; the thirteenth segment with a pair of diverging similar pro- — 
cesses; the spiracles are indigo-blue, The pupa is violaceous light  ž 
/ १९ ७ grcenish-gray, sometimes yellowish-green ; t anterior portion is broad, ` 
E ५ into a rather high process dorsally ; from the apex of this —— 
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process (which is dark brown at the tip) descends on each side to the 
spiracle at about the middle of the pupa a fine indigo-blue line, with m 


large round blue spot in its middle; the spiracles are dark brown; the 
pupa enda in a somewhat sharp point. 


105, PAPILIO EURYPYLUS MELAMPUS, Rothschild. 


Described from Little Kei Island (Kei Toeal) Mr. Rothschild 
(Nov. Zool., vol. iii, p. 425 (1896), has also described an nb. rufinus from 


the same island. P. melampus is very rare, and is found on both Little 
and Great Ké Islands. 


106. PAPILIO SARPEDON CHOREDON "Felder. 


Rare on Little and Great Ké Isles. Very quick on the wing. 


107. ParILIO AGAMEMNON ARGYNNUS, Druce. 


Recorded by Wallace from the Ké Island as P. agamemnon, loca! 
form b, and described from the Ké Island by Druce ns P. argynnns. It 
is rather common on Little and Great Ké Islands. The larva feeds on 
Anona muricata, Linnwus, Malay name “ Surakajah." 


Family HESPERIIDAZE. 


108. TAGIADES JAPETUS, Cramer. Plate I, Figs. 10, larva; 10a, 106, 
pupa, 

Röber, Ribbe and Butler, Very common on all the islands. The 
larva is greenish-white, the skin transparent, very finely striped 
with white, yellowish between the segmental folds; between the 
eighth and ninth segments are two yellowish coloured organs visible 
through the skin; the head is dark brown, heart-shaped, strongly 
indented above in the dorsal line. Pupa attached openly to a leaf 
by a few threads and by the cremastral hooks; pale yellowish, 
streaked throughout with reddish-brown; each wing-cover bears two 
large irregularly-quadrangular china-white spots, one at the base of the 
wing, which is the smaller, the other at the anal angle of the expanded 
wing, about twice as large; between the eyes in front are two white 


spots like a pair of spectacles; on the third, fourth and fifth abdominal 


segments is a triangular white spot on each side; the head is produced 
into a long thin pointed process. The larva lives on sweet potatoes. 


109. * AMPITIA Mano, Fabricius. 


Ribbe as Pawphila maro. This is probably a wrong identification. 
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110. * NorocnyrrA WAIOENSIS, Plótz. 


Röber as Plesioneura waigensis. We have been unable to recognise 
this species from the deseription only. It was originally described from 
Wnigon. 


111. Norocrrrra FEISTHAMEL!T, Boisduval. 


Not common on Great Ké, rare on Little Ké.  Frequents wet places. 
Specimens from the Ké Isles and Northern Australia are peculiar in 
having the discal diaphanous band on the upperside of the forewing 
produced almost to the costa anterior to the costal nervure, instead of 
ending anteriorly on the subcostal nervure as usual, 


112. A*TELICOTA AUGIAS, Linneus. 


Rober as Pamphila augias We have not seen it from the Ké 
Archipelago, but its occurrence there is not improbable. 


113. Tettcora sgAMBUSE, Moore. 


Apparently not rare. Kühn has sent de Nicéville seven male 
specimens. 


114. *Teuicora MOSELEY! Butler. 


Pamphila moseleys, Butler, Ann. and Mag. of Nat, Hist., fifth series, vol. xiii, 
p. 198, n. 50 (1884), 

Ké Dulan (Butler). Capt. E. Y. Watson in Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 
1893, p. 103, places this species in the genus Telicota. It may be the 
same species as the next, with which it agrees insize. It was described 
from a male, while our Padraona angiades, Felder, is represented by a 
single female; the description of P. moseleyi does not agree with our 
specimen, bnt the differences may be due to sex. 


115. PADRAONA AUGIADES, Felder. 


This species was described from a male from Amboina, which was 
subsequently figured in the “Reise Novara.” Of the six distinct 
orange and black Skippers we possess from the Ké Islands, this is by 
far the largest. It appears to be rare, we have a single female only, 
which is very similar to examples of the same sex of P. palmarum, 
Moore, from Indin, but is much larger, and is more tawny, less purple, 
coloured. 


116. PADRAONA PROCLES, do Nicéville, 


P. procles, de Nicéville, Journ. Bomb, Nat. Hist. Soc., vol. vii, p. 353, n. 21, 
pl. J, figs. 7, male; B, female (1592). 


& 
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Originally described from the Ké Isles, where it appears to be a 
common species on all the islands. 


117. *PADBAONA sontas, Felder, ' 


Dr. Butler records this species with a query from Ké Dalan, It 
was originally described from Amboina, but has not been figured. We 
have not been able to recognise it from the description only. Messrs. 
Elwes and Edwards place it as a synonym with n query of Telicota 
[Padraona] dara, Kollar (Trans. Zool. Soc. Lond., vol. xiv, p. 254 
(1897). 


118. * PADRAONA MESA, Moore. 


Röber as Pamphila masa, We have no species of the genus from 
the Ké Archipelago which agrees with P. masa. 


119. PADEAONA, sp. L 
HanrraT: Little Ké Isle. 
Expanse: d, 14; 9,105 inches. 


DEscRIPTION: MALE. Uverensipe, both wings black, with a slight 
purplish gloss; all the markings yellow; cilia yellow. Forewing with 
a short costal streak from the base of the wing ; a similar streak in the 
discoidal cell; the space between these two streaks slightly irrorated 
with yellow scales; three conjoined subapical elongated dots, of equal 
length, the middle one placed slightly nearer the base of the wing than 
the others; four obliquely-placed discal spots, the anteriormost in the 
lower discoidal interspace small and quadrate, the second spot occupying 
the base of the second median interspace, its outer end excavated, the 
third spot larger than the second, occupying the middle of the first 
median interspace, its outer end excavated, the fourth spot crossing the 
middle of the submedian interspace, quadrate, its outer end excavated, 
its inner side not in a line with the spot anterior to it, being placed 
nearer the outer margin; from the posterior inner angle of this last-. 
named spot runs a line of yellow scales along the submedian nervure to 
the base of the wing ; a streak in the sutural area, its outer end in a line 
with the outer edge of the spot anterior to it. Hindwing with a rather 
small indistinct clamp of setw at the base; a discal transverse band, 
with even edges, and of equal breadth throughout, occupying the middle 
of the wing; some yellow sete in the submedian interspace. Unprr- 
SIDE, both wings with all the veins narrowly black; a narrow black 
anteciliary line, ending on the hindwing at the first median nervule. 
Forewing black, but the costa and apex to just posterior to the first 


. 
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median nervule, where it fines nway to nothing, dull brownish-yellow ; 
the markings much as on the upperside, but those on the dise broader. 
Hindwing dull brownish-yellow ; the discal band much narrower than 
on the upperside. AnbOMEN narrowly ringed with yellow, FEMALE. 
Differs from the male only in being a little larger. 

This description has been drawn up by de Nicéville from three 
males and three females. It is n very distinct species, but he has not 
ventured to name it, as it has probably been already described from New 
Guinea or Australia, from whence he possesses but few species of the 
genus. It is very near to P. autoleon, Miskin, from Northern Australia. 


120. Papraona, sp. 2. 
Hanrrar: Ké Isles. 
ExraNsE: d,9,1'0 inch. 


Description: MALE. Urrenrsipe, both wings black, with golden-yellow 
markings; cilia yellow, marked with black at the ends of the veins, 
broadly on the forewing, narrowly on the hindwing. Forewing more 
yellow than black, there being a large basal triangular yellow patch 
from the costa to the submedian nervure and first median nervule, a 
short yellow streak in the submedian interspace, and a longer one in the 
sutural area ; a discal yellow band extends nearly across the wing from 
close to the costa to the submedian nervure, its anterior portion shifted 
inwardly and out of line with the posterior portion, consisting of three 
conjoined increasing spots, the rest of the band consists of five spots, 
their inner edge straight, their outer edge toothed. Hindwing with a 
small yellow spot iu the middle of the discoidal cell, with some yellow 
spim anterior to it; a broad curved discal band, commencing just 
posterior to the costa by an oval spot, posterior to which is a small 
triangular spot placed nearer the margin than the spot anterior to it, 
and joined to the discal portion of the band, which latter crosses the 
middle of the wing, aud is of equal width throughout, with slightly 
irregular edges. Uxpgmsipg, forewing marked somewhat similarly to 
the upperside, but the base of the wing is black; there is a small patch 
of yellow scales posterior to the three anterior spots of the discal bnud ; 
also a submarginal yellow band beyond the discal band from the costa 
to the first median nervule. Hindwing yellow; the discal band defined 
on both sides with a narrow black line; a prominent anteciliary black 
thread. AnboMEN black, narrowly ringed with yellow. FEMALE, very 
similar to the male, but all the yellow markings on the upperside 
reduced in size, leaving more of the black ground-colour visible. 


— "phis description has been drawn up by de Nicéville from twelve 
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male and two female examples, which were received from Kühn ns 
Hesperia flavovittata, Latreille, described from New Holland, with which 
description as far as it goes the specimens agree fairly well, but 
Mr. W. H. Miskin in his Syn. Cat, of the Lep. Rhop. of Australia places 
H. flavovittata in the genus Taractrocera, distinguished by its short 
round-clubbed anteunw, while the species described above has the longer 
pointed-clubbed antenne of the genus Padraona, It appears to be quite 
n distinct species, but hns probably already been named, indeed, in 
de Nicéville’s collection from Mackay in North Australia are exactly 
similar specimens, which agree with Hewitson's description of 
" Ancyloxipha" agraulia, from the same region. The correct spelling 
of the genus is Ancylorypha. Miskin places the latter species in the 
genus Apaustus, Hübner, and gives Pamphila sunias, Felder (see no. 117 
abore) ns a synonym, though it has eight years’ priority. 


121. PADRAONA, sp. 3. 
KantirAT: Ké Isles. 
Expanse: CT, SBS; ९, ‘Sof nn inch. 


Descerprion: Mane. UPPERSIDE, both wings black, with yellow 
markings; cilia of the forewing black anteriorly, becoming yellow 
posteriorly, of the hindwing yellow, the terminations of the median 
mervules streaked with black. Forewing with a triangular yellow 
rtreak from the base of the wing to beyond the middle, not quite reach- 
ing the costa anteriorly, bounded by the submedinn nervure and second 
median nervnle posteriorly, its onter edge inwardly oblique; three con- 
joined subapical spots, the anteriormost a mere dot, the second 
twice as large as the oue before it, the third twice as large as the 
second; n disenl band consisting of five portions, separated from the 
subapical spots, the two anteriormost portions very small, the third 
elongated, occupying the base of the second median interspace, tho 
fourth of the same length as the third, occupying the middle of the first 
modinn interspace, the fifth very narrow and linear; the outer edge of 
this band is nearly even, the inner edge very irregular, owing to the 
third and fourth spots being so much broader than the others; m 
yellow streak occupying the basal half of the sutural area. Hindwing 
with a small yellow spot in the middle of the discoidal cell; a broad 
discal band occupying the middle of the wing, both edges irregular. 
Unsversipe, forewing marked as above, but the apex is broadly yellow. 
Hindwing yellow throughout, except a broad black streak in the sub- 
median interspace; the spot in the cell and the discal band defined 
outwardly by a narrow black line; an autecihary black thread. 
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AnpowEN yellow, narrowly banded with black. FEwALE differs from » 
the male only in having the wings broader, and the apex of the forewiug 
less produced. 
Described by de Nicéville from six male and one female specimens. 
Tt is an easily recognised species, is the smallest of the yellow and 
black species occurring in the Ké Archipelago, and is not named bere as 
it is probably known alrendy from neighbouring islands. It is near to 
P. mæsoides, Butler, described from Malacca, and figured by Moore from 
Ceylon, but is much smaller, and differs a good deal in the details of 
the markings. 


122. Baoris (Chapra) MATHIAS, Fabricius. — Í 


The form of this species occurring in the Ké Isles has in the male 
only two most minute dots in the median interspaces in the forewing, 
on the underside of the hindwing the discal spots are also very small; 
the female is normal C. agna, Moore, has the spots smaller than 
C. mathius, the present form has them smaller still. It is a common 
species on Little Ké Island. 


123. Baoris (Parnara) PAILIPPINA, Herrich-Schiffer. 


This species has no spots in the discoidal cell of the forewing, 
there is a discal series normally of seven spots, but several of the 
anterior ones are often wanting, in an extreme form there are only two 
spota in all placed in the median interspaces, It is a common species 
on Little Ké Island. 4 


124. * Baonis (Parnara) LARIKA, Pagenstecher. i 


Rober records this species from Key as Pamphila larika. It was 
described from Amboina (Jahr. des Nass. Ver. für Natur., vol. xxxvii, 
p. 207, pl. vii, fig. 1, female (1884). It is evidently closely allied to the 
preceding species, but has all the spota on the upperside of the forewing 
larger. Doubtless Herr Róber did not know Parnara philippina, Herrich- 
Schaffer, or he would have so named his specimens from Ké. It is very 
doubtful if two such closely allied species as P. philippina and P. larika 
are found in the Ké Archipelago, even if they be really distinct. 





125. Hasora DOLESCHALLI, Felder. 
[t | Röber as Ismene doleschalli [sic!). This — he species wns 
originally described from the Moluccas. It is rather rare on Little and 
Great Ké Islands. The opposite sexes do not differ in — and 
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* 
126. HasokA DISCOLOR, Felder. 


This species has been identified by de Nicéville from a coloured 
drawing of an unique specimen in Kühn's collection, taken on Little Ké 
Island, and which appears to be a female. Tho species was originally 
described doubtfully from Java. It is one of the handsomest “ Jemenes " 


known. In de Nicéville's collection are both sexes from Northern 
Australia. 


127. HASORA (Parata) MALAYANA, Felder, ` 


Ribbe as Ismene malayana. Identified by de Nicéville from three 
females which agree exactly with Felder’s figure of the species, and with 
some female specimens in de Nicéville's collection from the Andaman 
Iles. The Ké examples have no transparent spots whatever on the fore- 
wing. Messrs. Elwes and Edwards in their recent monograph, p. 301 
place this species as a synonym of H. chromus, Cramer, which latter 
according to Dr. Aurivillius is a synonym of H. alexis, Fabricius (Ent 
Tids., vol. xviii, p. 150, n. 68 (1897) 


128, BADAMIA EXCLAMATIONIS, Fabricius. 


Not uncommon on Little and Great Ké Islands. It is found from 
India to Australia. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE I. 


Fig. 1, larva, Euploea (Hirdapa) assimilata, Felder, p. 256. 
» 2, larva; 2a, head of larva; 2b, 2c, pupa, Cethosia cydalima, 
Felder, p. 258. 
» 3, young larva on food-plant; 3a, full-grown larva, Neptis © 
(Rahinda) consimilis, Boisduval, p. 260. 
» 4, 4a, 4b, pupa, Charazes keianus, Rothschild, p. 262. 
9, larva ; 5a, 5b, pupa, Oatopsilia crocale, Cramer, p. 271. 
„ 6, larva; Ga, 6b, pupa, Papilio polydorus thessalia, Swinhoe, 
p. 274. 
uo Nf ive: Papilio albinus thomsonti, Butler, p. 274. 
larva, Papilio mgeus keianus, Rothschild, p. 275. 
9a, larva; 9b, 9c, pupa, Papilio codrus toealensis, Roths- 
child, p. 276. 
» 10, larva; 10a, 10b, pupa, Tagiades japetus, Cramer, p. 277. 





J. 11, 36 
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Descriptions of some new plants from the North-Eastern Frontiers of India. 
—By G. Krsa and D. Prati, 


[ Received Jantary 25th; Read March 2nd, 1898. ] 


While dealing with various collections received from the North- 
Eastern Frontiers of the Empire in connection with the Botanical 
Survey of India, the writers have had to dispose of a number of species 
that appear to be new to science and that are nnprovided with names 
in the Herbarium of the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta; the present 
paper contains descriptións of a few of the moro notable of these. 
A considerable proportion of them it was necessary to have compared 
at Kew in order to make certain that they were unknown or unrepre- 
sented in the unrivalled collection there; our thanks are due to 
Mr. Thiseltgn-Dyer, the Director, and to Dr. Stapf, the Assistant for 
India in the Herbarium there, for kind assistance in connection the 
examination of these. 


ANONACELE. 


1. GosioTHALAMUS PEDUNCULARIS King & Prain; frutex ?, ramulis 
gracilibus glabris. Folia tenuiter coriacea, oblonga, plus minusve oblan- 
ceolata, breviter acuminata, basi cuneata; utrinque glabra, hebetia, 
subtus ex sicco pallide brunnea; nervis secundariis 10-12-jugis curvis 
intra marginem inoseulantibus subtus plus minus prominentibus supra 
obsoletis; petiolis brevibus '25—3 poll. longis, laminis 6*5-9 poll. longis, 
his 1:5-25 poll, latis. Flores solitarii erecti parum supra-axillares 
. 1-5 poll. longi, pedicellis plus quam uncialibus adpresse puberulis, basin 
versus minute bracteolatis. Sepala carnosa, libera, ovata subacuta 
patentia utrinque puberula, *3 poll longa. Petala carnosa, serie: 
exterioris oblique ovato-lanceolata, acuminata, basi augustata et in- 
crassata ubi intus excavata, extus adpresse pubescentia intus basi 
puberula ceterum glabra 1°5 poll. long, “75 poll lata; petala seriei 
interioris ovata, ncuta basi angustata utrinque sed praesertim extus 
pubescentia, dimidio summo in calyptram basi 3-fenestratam cohaerentia. 
Antherae co, sessiles lineares apice capitate. Pistillia circa 20, germina 
linearia, stylis linearibus pubescentilus duplo breviora. Fructus nondum 
communicatus. 

In Burwa SUPERIORE: in montibus Kachin nuncupatis, Kingii 
mercenar, ! 

Of all the Indian species of this genus G. peduncularis most 
resembles the Ceylonese G. Gardneri H. f. & T. and G. Thwaitesti 
H.f.&T á 


,T9 Wy, 
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STERCULIACE X. 


2. STERCULIA COGNATA Prain; arbuscula ramulis gracilibus parce 
puberulis cortice brunneo obtectis. Folia glabra brevissime petiolata vel 
sessilia auguste lanceolata medio versus basin sensin attenuata apice 
anguste ovato-acuminata, margine integra, chartacea, subtus prominen- 
tius 25-30-nervia simulatque reticulato-venosa. Flores albi pedicellati 
pedicellis filiformibus glabris, in racemis quam folia dimidio brevioribus 
dipositi; calyce campanulato laevi intus glabro extus parcissime 
puberulo, lobis linearibus erecto-patentibus tubo multo longioribus. 
F'ollicula oblonga acuta breviter pedicellata extus velutina intus glabra 
utrinque rubra; semina nigra nitida subsphaerica. 

In montibus Kachin nuncnpatis; Kingii mercenar. ! 

Folia 8-12 poll. longa, °75-2°5 poll. lata, petiolis nunquam ‘2 poll. 
saepius omnino absentibus; racemis 4 poll. longis, pedicellis capillaribus 
"8 poll. longis; floribus G poll. longis ; folliculis 2'5 poll. longis, १79 poll. 
latis; seminibus *5 poll. diam. 

Nearest S. Rorburghti, S. parvifolia, and S. striatiflora but easily 
distinguished by the sessile leaves and the other characters mentioned. 


CONNARACEAE. 


3. TAENIOCHLAENA BIRMANICA Prain; frutex ramulis puberulis 
teretibus cortice minute lenticellatis. Folia imparipinnata, foliolis 2-3- 
jugis, coriaceis, nervo mediano supra pubernlo excepto glabris, oblongo- 
lanceolatis apice emarginato-caudatis basi inaequaliter cuneatis breviter 
petiolulatis, rachide puberulo. Flores in racemis brevibus vel paniculis 
congestis axillaribus dispositi, bracteis minutis, pedicellis longiusculis, 
Calya basi hemisphaericus, laciniis valvatis oblongis acutis fructu 
revolutis. Petala ... Stamina 10, alterna paulo breviora, filamentis basi 
vix connatis. Oarpella 5, sessilia, styli parum elongati, puberuli, 
Capsulae 1-3, sessiles, ovoideae, parum apienlatae, extus intusque 
glaberrimae. Semen oblongum basi arillo adnato dimidiato suffultum, 
testa nitida ; cotyledones amygdalinae, 

BugMA: in montibus Kachin nuncupatis, Kingit mercenar. ! 

Folia 6-8 poll. longa, rachide 3-4 poll. lamina terminali 3-5 poll. 
longa 1-5 poll. lata, lateralibus 1:5-3 poll. longis, petiolulis '15 poll. 
Racemis 1°5-2 poll. longis, pedicellis *3—4 poll. longis. Capsulis “6 poll. 
longis, '3 poll. latis. 

Much resembles the onlg other known species, T. Griffithit Hook. fil., 
from Malacca, but with differently shaped leaflets and with fruits that 
are glabrous externally instead of pubescent. 
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LEGUMINOSAE. 


4. INDIGOFERA NIGRESCENS Kurs MSS, in Herb, Calcutta; fruticosa 
ramulis adpresse branneo-setosis, foliolis minoribus 17-21, oppositis 
membranaceis, atro-viridibus, utrinque sparse adpresse puberulis. Flores 
in racemis angustis, elongatis, breve pedunculatis dispositi, bracteis 
linearibus alabastris longioribus, pedicellis brevissimis, calyce oblique 
campanulato, dentibus lanceolatis tubum excedentibus. Corolla rosea. 
Legumen lineare turgidum, adpresse puberulum, rectum, minute npicu- 
latum, suturis parum incrassatis; semina 6-8, 

In montibus Krasta; apud Shillong, G. Mann! Clarke n. 5848! 
In montibus KACHIN, piope Myitkyina, Kingii mercenar.! In valle 
Taping, YUNNAN austro-occidentalis, apud Momien, J. Anderson! In 
montibus SHAN, ad Maymyo, Kingii mercenar. ! 

Folia 3-4 poll, foliola :5—8 poll. longa, -3—4 poll. lata. Racemi 
4—8 poll. longi, pedunculis l-pollicaribus, bracteis :2 poll, calyce "OS 
poll longo, corollis ‘2 poll longis tantum. Legumen :'75—8B5 poll. 
longum ; *1 poll. crassum. 

Very closely related to Indigofera atropurpurea with which it has 
been often identified and under which name it is usually met with in 
collections, "The smaller flowers with longer calyx-teeth, shorter faintly 
apiculate and puberulous instead of glabrescent pods, as well as the 
very dark green leaves with more numerous and much smaller leaflets 
amply distinguish it. 

5. BSPATHOLOBDS PorriwGgR) Prain; frutex scandens. robusta, 
ramis cylindraceis gracilioribus cortice brunneis, pilisque reflexo-ad- 
pressis sparse pubescentibus. Folia pinnatim 3-foliolata rachide pilis 
patentibus pallide fusco-hirsuta, foliolis subcoriaceis ambitu ovatis 
margine sinuatis supra uniforme subtus praesertim nervis pilis adpressis 
sparse hirsutis, nervo mediano subtus petiolulisque brevibus pilis 
patentibus strigoso, foliola terminali aeque basi late cuneata apice late 
truncata, nervis prominentibus lateralibus 9-jugis mediano in acumine 
subulato producto; folfolis lateralibus paullo minoribus basi parum 
inaequali intus cuneatis extns ovnto-rotundatis nervis lateralibus 7-8- 
jugis, mediano nltra apicem abrupte acntam producto, stipulis deciduis 
lanceolatis stipellisque persistentibus subulatis adpresse hirsutis. Flores 
racemosi in paniculis terminalibus iterum terve ramosis ramis angulatis 
parcius pubescentibus dispositi, bracteis brateolimque caducis minutis, 
pedicellis capillaribus calyce brevioribus, Calyz dense olivaceo-veluti- 
nus, dente summo apice emarginato ceteris anguste deltoideis omnibus 
tubo parum brevioribus. Corolla purpurea, vexillo ungue anguste 
subaequantibus, alarum laminis angulo inferiore utrinque barbellatis. 
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Stamina 2-adelphia filamentis vaginne carinalis alternis longioribus, 
filamento libero vexillari quam vaginam multo breviore. Ovarium 
puberulum breviter stipitatum, ovulia 2, Legumen ignotum. 

In montibus Kacurs nuncu patis, apud Namli, 2000 p. s. m., 
Pottinger ! 

Ramulis floriferis *25 poll. diam. ; foliis 8 poll. longis, rachide 2:5 
poll. parte terminali partem petiolarem fere aequante, petiolulis "15 poll. 
stipellis “2 poll. brevioribus, stipulis *25-3 poll. longis; lamina ter- 
minali 5'5 poll. longa 4 poll. lata, lateralibus 4°5 poll. longis his 3 poll. 
latis, acuminibus npicalibus “3 poll longis. Panicula tota pyramidali 
1'5-2-pedalis, paniculis secundariis 8-10 poll. longis, iisque ordine tertio 
4-6 poll. longis, racemis singulis 1:5-2-pollicaribus, 12-20-floris, pedi- 
cellis :12 poll., calyce ‘2 poll, corolla :3 poll. longis. 

A very fine plant nearest to the Malayan species S. gyrocarpus and 
S. ferrugineus but abundantly distinct from these and from all the other 
Indian species by the sinuate finely apiculate leaflets. 


CRUDDASIA Paarx. 

Calycis lobi acuti, 2 superiores in unum apice minute 2.dentatum 
connati, caetera aequilata triangulares infimo tamen lateralibus parum 
longiore, "Vexillum suborbiculatum, basi nec inflexum; alae oblongo- 
ovatae basi carinae adhaerentes; carina cymbiformis erostris alis aequi- 
longa. Stamen vexillare caeteris arcte connatum, antherae uniformes. 
Ovarium sessile @-ovulatum; stylus filiformis incurvus sub stigmato 
terminali summo apice parce penicillatus ceterum glaber. Legumen 
elongatum, 2-valve, planum, coriaceum, compressum intus inter semina 
tenuiter farctum. Semina plano-compressa, suborbicularia, hilo ovato, 
estrophiolata, Caulis alte volubilis, foliis pinnatim 5-foliolatis, foliolis 
anguste ovatis, stipellatis. Stipulae spinuloso-setaceae caducae, basi- 
fixae, Flores purpurascentes, in pedunculis elongatis fasciculato-race- 
mosi, fasciculorum rhachide nodiformi.  Bracteae bracteolisque caducac. 
Calyx vexilloque extus sericeus. 

Species singula, montium Kachin incola. Genus subtribubus 
Galactiearum, praesertim sectioni Colleae generis Galactiae cui etium 
stamen vexillare cum ceteris medio connatum, vel Diocliearum praeser- 
tim generi Puerariw fere aeque recte attribuendum ; statim tamen ab 
ambabus stylo more Euphaseolarum nonnullarum circa stigma barbato 
differt, ideoque potius pro genere distincto Dioclieis ati Clitoria Glycinets 
relato habenda. 

- 6. Croppasra INSIGNIS Prain. 
In montibus Kacmiw nuncupatis, 5000 p. s. m., Kingii mercenar. ! 
Petioli 2-4 poll. rachides communi 15 pol. supra canaliculati, 
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retro-setosi, laminae ovato-lanceolatae 3-6 poll. longae, 1:5-2:5 poll. 
latae, supra glabrae, subtus adpresse pubescentes, inter nervis 12-15- 
juris subtus prominentibus reticulato-venosae; stipellae filiformes *1 
poll. longae, petiolulae 1°5 poll. longae; stipulae rigidae '2 poll. longae. 
Racemi 8-12 poll, longi pedunculis 3 poll. longis, nodis vix ‘2 poll. 
remotis, pedicellis *12 poll. longis. Calyx ‘2 poll. tubo campanulato 
dentibus aequilongo. Corolla *& poll. longa, vexillo orbiculato '35 poll. 
lato, extus dense sericeo. Legumen 3 poll. longum, °5 poll latum, 
seminibus 10-12, :25 poll. longis, *2 poll. latis. 

7. Poerarta BELLA Prain ; volubilis ramis gracilibus glabris, foliis 
3-foliolatis stipulis caducis stipellis capillaribus, foliolis chartaceis 
ovatis longe acuminatis basi cuneatis utrinque petioloque glabris, 
petiolulis parce puberulis. Flores in racemis elongatis simplicibus 
vel parce ramosis dispositi, rachide parce puberulo, pedicellis brevis- 
simis, bracteis deciduis bracteolis 2 sub calycem persistentibus cordato- 
ovatis parce puberulis. Calyx campanulatus glabrescens, segmentis 
2 summis in labium apice emarginato truncatum connatis, caeteris ovatis 
obtusis subaequilongis omnibus tubo parum brevioribus. Corolla pur- 
purea calyce plus duplo longiore, vexillo basi auriculis inflexis appendi- 
culato, carina rectiuscula alas subaequante. Stamen vexillare omnino 
solutum, antherae uniformes. Ovarium subsessile o-ovulatum stylus 
filiformis superne inflexus, imberbis; stigma capitatum. Legumen 
ignotum. 

In montibus KACHIN nuncupatis, prope Myitkyina, Kingii mer- 
cenar. ! 

Foliola 6 poll longa, 3 poll. lata, stipellis filiformibus *25 poll. 
longis, petiolulos aequantibus. Bracteolae *1 poll. longae. - Calyx 
"25 poll. longus. Corolla ^7 poll. longa. 

This very distinct species belongs to the subgenus Neustanthus, which 
is marked by having entire leaves that are contemporaneons with the 
flowers. The general appearance of the plant most readily recalls that 
of Pueraria Thunbergiana but its stipules are not persistent as in that 
species aud the calyx is widely different. The fact that the vexillary 
stamen is quite free marks it as an aberrant Pueraria to be placed 
near P. peduncularis which exhibits the same character. The flowers— 
though not the bracts—recall those of Mustersia assamica and till ripo 
fruits are reported it can not be quite certain that it should not bo 
referred to that genus. Meanwhile it is most satisfactorily located in 
Pueraria of which it has all the facies, | | 

8. Deru LATIFOLIA Prain; arbor alta, foliis magnis, foliolis 5—7 
chartaceis ovato-lanceolatis apice acuminatis basi cancatis vel subrotun- 
datis. Flores in paniculis amplis thyrsoideis axillaribus dispositi 
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rachide ramisque glabris angulatis nodis nec tumidis nec productis, 
pedicellis distinctis approximatis; calyce glabrescente campanulato 
margine truncato; corollae vexillo erecto orbiculari, basi ecalloso 
rotundato; filamenta 2-adelphia glabra; orario puberulo, ovulis 3. 
Legumen ligulatum tenue glabrum guturis ntrinque alatis nec sinuatis. 

In montibus KACHIN, apud Namli, 4000 p. s. m., Kingii mercenar. ! 

Folia 18-24 poll. longa, foliolis 8-10 poll. longis 3:5-4 poll. latis 
utrinque glabris petiolulis 25 poll, longis. Paniculae 20-25 poll. longae, 
ramulis 2-4 poll. longis ; pedicellis '1 poll. longis; calyce *12 poll. longo 
*15 poll. lato; corolla *3 poll. longa, vexillo :35 poll. lato; legumine 
. $5 poll. longo, 1 poll. lato; alis *15—2 poll. latis snbaequilatis. 

This species is very nearly related to D. thyrsiflora which it much 
resembles in flowers and pods except in having them distinctly pedicel- 
led; in this latter respect it more nearly approaches D. Wallichii of 
which we were at first inclined to treat it as a large flowered variety. 
The much larger leaflets however and the fact that this is a tall tree 
makes it preferable to treat it as a distinct species. 

9. DALBERGIA KINGIANA Prain; frutex scandens lignosa, cortice 
lenticellato, foliolis 5-7 anguste ovatis apice breviter acuminatis, basi 
cuneatis supra glabris subtus sparse pubernlis, coriaceis, Flores pani- 
culati, paniculis axillaribus, foliis brevioribus, ramulis subcorymbosim 
dispositis, pedicellis brevissimis; calyce dense ferrugineo, dentibus 3 
inferioribus anguste triangulis, summos breviores latioresque excedenti- 
bus; petalorum unguibus calyce aequilongis; staminibus 9 monadel- 
phis; ovario glabro 2-ovulato; stylo subulato. Legumen ignotum. 

In montibus KACHIN nuncupatis, Kingit mercenar. ! 

Foliola 2:5-3 poll. longa, 1-1:25 poll lata; rachide 3 poll. longo 
petiolulis *2 poll. longis; paniculae 3:5 poll. longae, ramulis 1-1°5 poll. 
longis, floribus ‘25 poll. longis. 

Very near to Dalbergia Benthami Prain, (D. rubiginosa Benth. Flor. 
Hong-Kong 93, not of Horb.) from Hong-Kong, but with quite different 
leaflets and with rather longer panicles of similar flowers. Also near 
D. rubiginosa Roxb., from Western India, but again with different 
leaflets and rather larger flowers. In general appearance D. Benthami 
resembles D. rubiginosa, to which Mr. Bentham has referred it, but the 
leaflets of the Chinese plant are thicker, narrower towards the tips, and 
have a different pubescence beneath; the flowers too of the Chinese 
plant are very like those of the present Kachin species and are con- 
siderably larger than there of D. rubiginosa. 

10. BAUHINIA POTTINGERI Praín; robusta scandens, ramnlis lenti- 
cellatis, glabris, cortice brunneis; forsan cirrhifera. Folia quam lata 
parum longiora, basi cordata, quadrante antico sinu angusto apiculato 
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2.loba; crasse coriacen, supra nervis parce hirsutis exceptis glabra subtus 
parcissime ferruginea, nervis 9-11, petiolo glabro, stipulis caducis. Flores 
racemosi, racemis terminalibus ferrugineo-velutinis bracteis lanceolatis 
pedicellos erecto-patentes fere aequantibus, bracteolis bracteis similibus, 
nlabastris clavatis parte superiore oblonga basin ampullaeformem exce- 
dente, Calyx ferrugineo-pubescens, limbo 5-partito segmentis oblongo- 
lanceolatis tubo basin versus parum dilatato. Petala 5, subacqualia, 
oblanceolata obtusa, longe ungniculata magnopere exserta, utrinque 
dense sericea, Stamina 3 fertilia, antheris lineari-oblongis, lamentis 
medio parum incrassatis, Ovarium distincte stipitatum, dense ferrug- 
ineum, stylo crasso ferrugineo, stigmate obliquo peltato. Legumen . 
ignotum. 

In montibus KacHiN nuncupatis, inter Namlao et Bansparao, 
Pottinger ! 

Foliis 254 poll. longis, his 2°25-3 poll. latis, petiolo 1-13 poll. 
longo. Racemis 6 poll. longis, 4°5 poll. latis, pedicellis '75 poll. longis ; 
alabastris 1:75 poll. longis. Calycis tubo "75 poll., limbo 1 poll. longo. 
Petalis 2 poll. longis. Filamentis 2*5 poll. longis. 

A very fine species, nearest to B. nervosa, a Khasia plant, from 
which it differs in its leaves with fewer nerves, its shorter pedicels, and 
its rather larger petals silky instead of rusty externally. In the size of 
its flowers its only rival in the group to which it belongs is B. excelsa 
Bl, from Borneo; the shape however of the petals is different, those of 
B. excelsa being narrower and more acute at the apex. 


SAXIFRAGACEAS,’ 


ll. Hyoranoea POTTINGERI Prain; fruticosa, ramis novellis pube- 
gcentibus ; foliis oblongo-lanceolatis acuminatis margine basi cuneato 
excepto serratis, utrinque nervis adpresse puberulis ceterum glabris, 
nervis 9-10-paribus ascendentibus; cyma ampla dichotoma ramis 
pedicellisque pubescentibus ebracteata, florum radiantium sepalis 3 
breviter unguiculatis late ovatis subacutis versus apicem grosse serratis 
ceterum integris venis prominulis utrinque reticulatis glabris, fertilium 
dentibus calycinis triangulis tubo brevioribus; petalis . + + į Stam- 
Sb . , ० 7305-०7 SHOR: 3 erecto-patulis ovario globoso parum 
brevioribus, 

In montibus Kacmrw nuncupatis, 4100 p. s. m., Pottinger ! 

Folia 3-4 pollicaria, 1:25 poll. lata, petiolis ‘5—6 poll. Cyma pe- 
dunculo 1:25 poll. longo, pedunculis secundariis l-pollicaribas, pedicellis 
florum radiantium gracillimis 15 poll., pedicellis fertilibus ‘2-25 poll 
Capsula *08 poll. diam. 


* 
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Calycis tubus brevis late campanniatus basi ovarii adnatus, lobia 5 
ovatis acutis persistentibus sinubus latis. Petala . . . Stamina 5 
erecta nd marginem disci perigyni affixa, filamentis sursum subulatis, 
basi parum explanatis ibique extus glandula mediana ornatis; antherae 

7 < +3 Ovarium semisnpernm. Capsula supera oblonga, longi- 
tudinaliter parum 3-sulcata per stylos 3-partibilis stiggmatibns cohaeren- 
tibus septicide 3-valvis, placentis a marginibus introflexia carpellorum 
simulac secedentibus persistentibusque, singulis utroque margine semina 
circa 10 triente summo tantum fertili gerentibus. Semina anguste 
fusiformia testa crustacea parum reticulata utrinque parum prodncta ; 
embryo cylindrica majuscula in axe albuminis carnosi.— Folia alterna 
brevipetiolata, 5-nervia. Cymae multiflorae axillares. Species singula 
montium Kachin incola. 

12. PorriNGERIA ACUMINATA Prain; folia ovato-ncnminata crasse 
corincen utrinque glabra subtus punctata, breve petiolata, margine 
integrn nervis 5 mediano proximisque subaequalibus marginalibus 
tenuioribus omnibus plus minus subtus prominentibus; cymae nxil- 
lares pedicellis gracilibus ealyce paullo longioribus, bracteis parvnlis, 

In montibus Kachin, 3,000 p.s.m.; Pottinger ! 

Folia 2-3°5 poll. longa *75-1'5 poll. lata, petiolis “2 poll. longis. 
Cymae 1*5-2 poll. longae L poll. latae, pedicellis "15 poll. longis; capeu- 
lis *2 poll. longis :15 poll. latis 

A very distinct genus of the Tribe Zscallonieae, apparently best 
located near Itea which it resembles in having a similarly partible style 
with a similarly half-saperior ovary but from which it differs markedly 
in having 3 instead of 2 carpels and in the capsule so dehiscing that 
when the valves fall away the three filiform placentas persist. The 
cinnamon-looking or Melastomaceons-like leaves and the very different 
inflorescence also help to give it a quite distinct facies. 

Unfortunately our solitary specimen has been collected just as the 
plant was passing out of flower so that the petals and anthers have all 
dropped, and it is not therefore possible to state whether the former 
are valvate or imbricate. 


COMBRETACEZE. 


13. TERMINALIA ARGYROPHYLLA King $ Train; arbor magna 
ramulis gracilibua foliisque utrinque dense tomento adpresso persistente 
argyreis; foliis suboppositis petiolatis ovatis basi rotundatis apice 
acutis, nervis 8-9-jugis ascendentibus subtus prominulis, petiolis apice 
2-glandulosis; floribus parvis, lutescentibus, spicntis, spicis in panienlis 
terminalibus dipositis, bracteolis lanceolatis deciduis quam flores duplo 

J. u. 37 
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brévioribus; calyce extus glabro limbo late campannlato lobis 5 parvis 
acutis, intus dense argyreo-villoso, tubo ovato tereti; fructus. 

In montibus KACHIN nuneupatis ; Kingit mercenar. ! 

Folia petiolis "75 poll., laminis 4 poll. longis 1:75 poll. latis. Spicae 
singulae 3'5—4 poll. longae, paniculis 8 poll. longis, 6 poll. lutis. 

om is very different in foliage from any species of Terminalia in 
Herb. Caleutta or in Herb. Kow; it is reported by the native collector 
(Shaik Mokim) to be a“ timber tree," The fruits sent as belonging 
to it are drupes shaped like those of T. Chebula but much smaller, being 
only :5 in. long; as however there are none of them attached to leaf- 
specimens it must remain for the moment doubtful if they really belong 
aud if therefore the species is really referable to 8 Catappa, which 
must be the case if the fruits in question be those of this tree. 


CUCURBITACE.Z/E. 


14. ALSOMITRA PURIGERA rain; foliis breve petiolatis, pedato-5- 
foliolatis, foliolis petiolulatis, membranceis ovatis, acutis subobtusis 
vel retnsis, margine integris puberulis; basi, terminali excepto, parum 
obliquis, membranaceis, supra nervis densius ceterum parcissime 
puberulis; subtns, nervis exceptis, glabris, penninerviis, petiolulisque 
dense puberulis; cirrhis apice bifidis; fructu puberulo; seminibus 
stramineis utrinque spinuloso-rugosis. 

In montibus KacmiN nuncupatis, Kingit mercenar. ! 

Alte scandens; rami graciles elongati, ramosi, pubernli sulcati, 
Petiolus vix striatus "4-'5 poll. longus; petioluli, terminalis -3 poll, 
laterales *15 poll. longi; foliola utrinque intense viridin, 14-4 poll. 
longa, ‘75-25 poll. lata. Cirrhi graciles sulcati pnberuh. Paniculne 
majusculae valde pluriflorae. Pedunculus communis lateralis terminn- 
lisve, gracilis parum sulcatus dense puberulus 2-4 poll longus, 
pedicelli capillares puberuli *4 poll. longi, bracteolne subulatm, Calyx 
puberulus segmentis lauceolatis, linearibus, acutis, corolla glabrius- 
cula, segmentis ovatis acutis "l poll. longis. Fructus subeylindricus x 
densins velutino-puberulus, nb apice ad basin leviter nttenuntus, npice 
truncatus, basi subacutus 2:25 poll. longus, '5 poll. crassus. Semina 
ambitu subtriangularin, margine profunde lobata basi oblique attenuata, 
‘3 poll. longa, 25 poll. lata, *15 poll. crassa ; ala obliqua alba translucens 
anguste oblonga, apice rotundata’75 poll. longa, *25 poll. crassa, utrinque 
areola elypeata spinuloso-rugosa exsculpta. x | 

This very distinct species is most nearly related to A. clavigera, the 
fruits, except for being densely pnberulous, being very like those of that 

species. But it differs very markedly in its pedate leaves and in its 
* spinulose-rugose seeds. By an oversight a number of flowering speci-- * 
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mens of this species have been distributed to various European Herbaria 
under the name Gynostemma pedatum ; recipients of these specimens are 
hereby requested to correct the name. These flowering examples were 
received in November, 1897, the fruiting ones in January, 1898. 


ARALIACE AS. 


15. PENTAPANAX STELLATUM King; scandens, novellis digito 
minimo fere crassis, cortice pallido glabro lenticellis ornato. Folia 
pinnata, rachide gracile glabra basi param dilatata; foliolis 5, jugis 2 
cum terminali, late ovatis vel ellipticis, apice abrupte acutis, basi rotan- 
datis margine integris parum recurvis; supra glaberrimis, subtus pilis 
longioribus stellatis dense obtectis; nervis 4—5-jugis parum incurvis 
subtus prominulis supra distincte impressis; petiolulis imaequilongis 
iisque jugi summi fere 0. Panicula terminalis basi bracteis lanceolatis 
pluribus obsita, sparse ferrugineo-puberuln, ramis inferioribus patentibus 
remotis, singulis umbellas plures 15-25-florales pedunculatas ferenti- 
bus, parte summa umbellas simplices ferente. Flores late oblongi; 
calycis tubo Inte campanulato, limbo 5-dentato, dentibus latis obtusis ; 
petalis late ellipticis. Fructus ovoideo-globosus prominenter 5-costatus, 
glaber. 

Burma: in montibus Shan nuncupatis, apud Fort Stedman; Kingit 
mercenar. ! 

Folia 9-15 poll. longa, foliolis 3-5 poll. longis, 25-325 poll. latis 
petiolulis folioli terminalis 1-1:'5 poll, lateralium inferiorum :1—15 
poll. longis, lateralium summorum fere obsoletis. Panicula 12-18 poll. 
longa, ramis inferioribus 3-4 poll. Flores ‘1 poll. lati, Fructus "15 poll. 
longus. 

Pentapanaz is & small genus of which hitherto only six species 
have been described ; and of these only one has hitherto been recorded 
from Burma. The species now for the first time described differs from 
all the others in the dense and very peculiar pubescence by which the 
under surfaces of the leaves are clothed. The hairs are long, flexuose, 
and united to form large stars of a pale yellowish-brown colour. 

16. HxkrTAPLEURUM (Sdgalma) LawRANCEANUM Prain; arbor ?, 
novellis parce puberulis. Folia digitata foliolis 7-9, late ellipticis apice 
mucronulatis, margine integris utrinque glaberrimis, crasse coriuceis ; 
nervis 20-30-jugis obscuris petiolulis glabris. Panicula ramosa, ramis 
puberulis ramulos fere farinoso-puberulos umbelliferos distiuctes emit- 
tentibus, umbellis 12-20-floris, pedicellis aequilongis floribus parum 
brevioribus, Calyx margine truncatus. Petala valvata, circa 7, trian- 
gula, intus glabra extus pilis coactis dense obtecta. Stamina petalis 
isomera antheris oblongo-ovatis sursum param amgustatis. Fructus 
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turbinatus spice truncatus, medio columna cylindrica (stylis connatis) 
coronntus, 7-angulatus, 

BURMA SUPERIOR : in montibus Kachin ; Pottinger ! 

Foliola 10 poll. longa, 6 poll. lata. Paniculae rami pedales, ramulis 
1:25 poll. longis, pedicellis "2 poll. longis, Flores "25 poll. longis, '2 poll. 
latis. 

17. Dexpropawax LisrkRt King; arbuscula glabra parva, novel- 
lis cortice grosse lenticellatis ex sicco pallide branneis. Folia simplicia, 
tenuiter coriacea, late elliptica breviter acuminata, basi cuneata, mar- 
gine integra vel dentibus paucis remotis minutis irregulariter serrata ; 
utrinque glaberrima supra hebetia; subtus reticulato-venosa, nervis 
secundariis distinctis; costa mediana subtus prominente a basi venas 
2 ceteris crassiores fere ad apicem ascendentes saepius etiam 2 
tenuiores marginales emittente, lateralibus supra laminam inediam 
3—4-jugis curvatis; petiolis gracillimis inaequilongis. Panicula axil- 
laris, ramis paucis umbellatis, umbellis 4-5-floris, floribus subglobosis 
pedicellis gracillimis. Calycis tubus subglobosus limbus angustatus 
margine minute 5-dentatus. Fructus sphaericus stylis brevibus basi 
connatis apice recurvis coronntus. 

In montibus Darata nuncupatis, apud Torupati, 5,500 p. s. m., J. L. 
Lister ! | 

Arbuscula 20-pedalis. Foliorum laminis 3°5-8 poll. longis, his 
l'65-4 poll. latis; petiolis L:5-7 poll longis. Flores ‘15 poll. diam., 
pedicellis *3 poll, longis. Fructus *2 poll. diam. 

This very distinct Dendropanaz was collected by Mr. J. L. Lister, 
in whose honour it is named, when accompanying the Daphla Hill ex- 
pedition of 1874. 


CORNACEAE. 


18. ALANGIUM KINGIANUM Prain ; frutex scandens, inermis, novellis 
puberulis; folia membranacea, oblongo-ovata, basi truncato-cuneata, 
apice rotundato demum breviter acuminata utrinque nervis puberulis 
ceterum puncticulata, basi sub-trinervia nervo mediano robustiore 
nervos ascendentes 5-6-jugos emittente ; flores in cymis laxis axillaribus 
foliis multo brevioribus dispositi, pedunculis pedicellisque puberulis ; 
calyce dense puberulo breviter 7-dentato, petalis lutescentibus extus 
puberulis saepissime 7, anguste linearibus apice subncutis ; staminibus 
14, filamentis brevissimis pubescentibus, antheris linearibus; drupis 
parcissime ndpresse puberulis, parum compressis, longitudinaliter 14- 
decim lineatia basi roundatis apice subaentis, 

In montibus Kacuix nuncupatis, apud Agata Kedan, eto., Kingii 

pais 4-6 poll. longn, l:5-2:5 poll lata, petiolis '25 poll longis. 
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Cymarum pedunculis ‘5-75 poll, cymis 1 poll latis 8-12-foris, 
pedicellis '25 poll. longis, Flores 3 poll tantum longis, Drupae “4 
poll. longae, "25 poll. latae. 

A very distinet species not before represented in Herb. Calcutta or 
in Herb. Kew; the aflinity, Dr. Stapf has been kind enough to note at 
Kew, is with Alangium Faberi Oliv., a species not present at Calcutta. 

19. MASTIXIA EUONYMOIDES Prain; arbor, foliis oppositis longius- 
cule petiolatis, laminis ovatis apice acuminatis basi cuneatis, margine 
integris, crasse coriaceis, supra intense viridibus subtus prasinis, utrinque 
glaberrimis, nervis 6-8-jugis subtus distinctioribus parum nscendenti- 
bus; thyrsus laxus dichotomus, pedunculo ramisque glabris; flores 
ignoti; fructus anguste ellipsoideus. 

In montibus KACHIN; Kingit mercenar, ! 

Folia petiolis “75 poll. longis, laminis 4 poll. longis, 1°75-2 poll. 
latis ; pedunculis 2:5 poll. longis, thyrsis 2-2'5 poll, latis; fructus calycis 
limbo 4-dentato coronatus, *6 poll. longus, *3 poll. crassus. 

A very distinct species. 


RUBIACEZE, 


20. OrnIORRHIZA LAWRANCEANA King y Frain; caulis brevis basi 
radicans adscendens vel 0; folia elliptico-oblonga, apice acuta basi 
cuneata, petiolis brevibus parce puberulis, laminis nervis subtus parce 
puberulis, ceterum utrinque glaberrimis, stipulis e basi trianguli fili- 
formibus, cymae longe pedunculatae congestae glabrae, bracteolis spatu- 
latis obtusis glabris persistentibus, calycis dentibus brevibus triangulis, 
corolla brevis tubo cylindrico, limbo angustato; capsula glabra. 

In montibus Kachin nuncupatis, Kingii mercenar .! 

Folia 1°25-3°5 poll. longa, '75-1:'5 poll. lata, lurida. | Cymae "3-5 
poll latae, pedunculis gracilibus 3 poll. longis. Corolla “2 poll. longa, 
tubo angustato. 

Very similar to O. lurida Hook. fil. from the Eastern Himalaya in 
size and habit, and no doubt related to that species, The bracts are 
however different and the corollas are smaller and much narrower. 

91. PAEDERIA CnuDDASIANA Prain; volubilis corolla excepta omnino 
glaberrima; folia opposita petiolata ovata basi truncata apice acuta; 
flores congeste cymosi in paniculis axillaribus terminalibusque laxis per 
paribus distantibus dispositi; calycis dentibus 5 brevibus triangulis, tubo 
campanuluto, bracteolis subulatis ; corolla extus puberula tubularis, intus 
dense tomentosa ; fructus oviformis calycis dentibus coronata, 

In montibus KACHIN nuncupatis, Kingit mercenar. ! 

Folia 2-5 poll. longa, 1-2:5 poll lata, petiolis 1-1-25 poll. 
longis; paniculac 4-8 poll. longae, ramis 9-1" poll longis, cymis 
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singulis terminalibus *5—75 poll. latis. Corolla *5 poll. longa. — Fructus 


25 poll. longus, *3 poll. latus. 


This very distinct species belongs to the group characterised by 
having the fruits uncompressed and differs very markedly from the 
other species of that group in having the fruits egg-shaped, narrowed 
upwards from the middle, and not subglobose rounded at the top as in 
P. tomentosa. From P. linearis, the other Indian species referred to the 
group, it differs much in folinge—its general facies, except for the 
fruit, being very much that of the common P. foetida. 


VACCINIACE &. 

22, AGAPETES Porrincert Prain ; frutex epiphytica, ramis adpresse 
puberulis et pilis rigide setaceis patentibus ferrugineis simulac obsitis. 
Folia sessilia ovato-lanceolata a basi fero rotundata sensim ad apicem 
longius acuminatam attenuata, margine integra, coriacea, utrinque 
glabra, nervis 8-10-juzis supra distinctioribus. Inflorescentia corymbosa 
ramiflora pedunculo pubescenti bracteis rigidis cincto, pedicellis gracili- 
bus pubescentibus basi bracteatis, bracteis majnsculis ovato-lanceolatis 
rigidis striato-reticulatis margine puberulo excepto glabris.  Culycis 
tubo globoso cum apice pedicelli param ampliati articulato extus pilis 
longis fulvis setaceis apice glandulosis patentibus obsito, limbo cam- 
panulato margine 5-dentato prorsus reticulato, dentibus triangulis quam 
partem limbi connatam brevioribus, intus glabro extus pilis flaccidis 
longis sparse pubescente. Corolla tubulosa recta medio parum ampliato 
sub limbo breviter 5-lobo lobis late triungalis subobtusis purum 
contracta, extus parce pilis flaccidis pubescente, lobis viridibus ceterum 
rubris nec lineis notatis. Stamina 10, epigyna, libera, filamentis antheras 
fere nequantibus, antherisque glabris; antherarum tubulis corallae 
limbum vix attingentibus, dorso 2-calcaratis. Ovarium 5-loculare stylo 
filiformi apice brevissime 5-lobulato ovulis numerosis. 

In montibus Kacutw nuncupatis, 4100 p. s. m., Pottinger ! 

Folia 5-7 poll. longa, 1:5-2:25 poll. lata. Corymbis paucifloris 1°5 
poll. longis, pedunculis ‘2 poll., pedicellis *5 poll. longis, bracteis “2-25 
poll. longis. Galycis tubo *1 poll., limbo "35 poll. longo, dentibus *15 poll. 
longis. Corolla "65 poll. longa. | 

This remarkably distinct species is separable from all hitherto des- 
cribed Agapetes by its large bracts aud its large calyx-limb, the teeth of 
which are not partite to the disk as in our other species, It may be 
taken therefore as the type of a distinct section (§ Holocalyx) to be 
distinguished as follows from the other sections defiued in the Genera 

Plantarum ii. 571 :— 
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&Horocarxx. Corolla elongata recta parum. ventricosa breviter 
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5-fida lobis erectis, Stamina recta antherae dorso ealearntae. Bracteae 
majusculae, calycis limbus in dentibus 5 prorsus haud. solutus. 


DESMOGYNE Kino & Pears. 


Calycis tubus teres pedicelli apice ampliato crateriformi involutus 
subglobosus; limbus magnopere ampliatus late campanulatus, margine 
integer, persistens. Corolla tubulosa anguste infundibularis, elongata, 
tubo terete recto breve 5-lobo, lobis erectis. Stamina 10, epigyna, 
corolla aequilonga filamentis glabris basi inter se et a tubo corollae 
liberia; antherne elongatae rectae liberae dorso muticae tnbnlis connatis 
tenuibus strictis membranaceis, loculis extus muriculatis. Ovarium 
5-loculare ; stylus filiformis stigmate lobnlato; ovula in loculis singulis 
numerosa placentis angulo interiori adnatis.—Frutices epiphytici, foliia 
nlternis persistentibus breviter petiolatis coriaceis integris. Species 
singula, montium Indiae transgangeticae incola. 

23. DESMOGYNE NERHFOLIA King $ Prain; frutex epiphytica, 
ramis glabris gracilioribus, Folia alterna oblongo-lanceolata apice longe 
candato-acuminata basi rotundata breve petiolata margine integra, crasso 
coriacea nervis mediano subtus prominente supra impresso excepto 
obscuris, Inflorescentia corymbosa pedicellis versus apicem pedunculi 
sursum incrassati in axillis bractearum triangularum approximatis ; 
pedicellis sursum incrassatis apice cupularibus. Calycis tubus globosus 
in fundo epicalycis articulatus eoque involutus, limbus inflatus late cam- 
panulatus margine integer prorsus prominenter reticulatus. Corolla 
elongata recta infundibuliformis 5-loba, lobis brevibus triangularibus. 
Stamina 10, epigyna libera filamentis brevibus antheris elongntis erectis 
apicibus corollae limbum attingentibus, dorso muticis. Ovarium 5-locu- 
lare, stylo filiformi npice breviter 5-lobulato ; ovulis numerosis. Fructus 
ovntus calycis limbo persistente coronatus. 

Borwa: in montibus Chin etiam in montibus Kachin, Kingii 
mercenar. ! | 

Folia 4-6 poll. louga "7—9 poll. Inta; petiolis *2 poll. Pedunculi 
axillares ad 2:5 poll. usque longi, bracteis triangulis *1 poll. longis, 
pedicellis 1:2 poll.; calycis tubo -15 poll. longo, limbo :3 poll. longo 
Intoque.  Corollae tubo 1:5 poll. longo, limbo "5 poll, diam., lobis ‘2 poll. 
longis. Fructus *4 poll. longus, '35 poll. diam, 

A very distinct species of the group of Vacciniaceae that constitutes 
the “genera” Agapetes G. Don., and Pentapterygium Klotzsch. From 
all Pentapterygia it differs in having the calyx neither winged nor 
ridged and while agreeing with Agapetes in having n smooth calyx 
tube it differs from all the known species of that genus in having 
the calyx-limb large, entire and widely campanulate, and, further, 
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in having the calyx-tube enveloped by the expanded cupular apex of 
the pedicel. With reference to this last character the name Desmogyne 
(66०॥८०९, a bandage; ywý) has been applied to the plant. We feel in- 
clined to think that Agapetes and Pentapterygium, which are distin- 
guished solely by the nbsence from the former, the presence in tho 
Intter, of ribs or wings to the calyx, are hardly separable as genera. If 
these two conld be united our plant would then be tho type of a section 
Desmogyne within this enlarged Agapetes. But seeing that in the three 
most authoritative treatises on the genera of plants—the Genera Plan- 
tarum, the Histoire des Plantes, and the Natiirlichen Pflanzenfamilien,— 
Messrs Bentham and Hooker, Baillon, and Drude have considered it 
necessary to keep Pentapterygium apart from Agapetes, we are constrained 
to give our Desmogyne, at least for the present, the rank of a genus; 
it differs more markedly from either Agapetes or Pentapterygium, 
than these two differ from eaeh other. The undivided calyx-limb, 
at first sight a more remarkable feature than the ball nnd socket 
arrangement at the apex of the pedicel is not really so important a 
difference as it appears; the species immediately preceding this 
(Agapetes Pottingeri Prain) stands intermediate as regards calyx-limb 
between this and the other Agapetes since the limb thongh 5-lobed at 
the margin is there also campanulate and gamophyllus below. 

Dr. Stapf who has examined and kindly compared one of onr 
specimens at Kew agrees with us in thinking that so long as Pen/aptery- 
gium is kept apart from Agapetes our plant had better receive generic 
rank, If Pentapterygium could only be reduced to Agapetes the present 
species would probably have to be included iu this enlarged genus as 
Agapetes Desmogyne King & Prain. ' 


PRIMULACEJE. 


24. LYSIMACHIA EVALVIS Wall. in Roxb. Flor. Ind. ed. Carey $ 
Wall. ii. 27 vas. grandifolia Prain; folia 6 poll. longa, 2:25 poll. lata; 
pedunculi 2 poll. longi. | 

In montibus KACHIN, apud Neochawng 2,500 p.-s. m., Pottinger ! 

This may prove, when more completely represented, to be a distinct 
gpecies. 

SOLANACEJE. 


95. SoraxcM FEROX Linn. Sp. Pl. ed. ii. 267 var. inermis Prain ; 
omnino nisi aculeis absentibus cum S. feroce convenit | 
[n montibus Kacutw nuncupatis, Kingii mercenar. ! Mid 

. "The collector's note is “ Moima villge Uis white," "There is 


x baracter Ei ire — — —— | | (rom 8. f. — 7 
not a character whereby the plant can be separated from 8. feroz excep 
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the complete absence of any trace of prickles whether on leaves or 
stems, and in the less numerous needle-like hairs on the fruits. 

It is well-known that many forms of 8. Melongena under cultivation 
entirely lose their armature; it is interestiog to find that the same 
may apparently happen with a wild species like S. feroz when growing 
as a weed in the rich soil that characterises the vicinity of an Indian 
hill-village. 


GESNERACEJE. 


26. AESCHYNANTHUS GRANDIFLORA Spreng. Syst. Veg. iv. 238 Var. 
longiflora Prain; floribus 2:25 poll. longis, ceterum typi. 

In montibus KACHIN, Kingit mercenar. ! 

27. AESCHYNANTHUS MICRANTHA Clarke in Flor. Brit. Ind. iv. 340 
VAR. Pottingeri Prain; capsulis 10-pollicaribus, ceterum omnino typi. 

In montibus KACHIN, Kingit mercenar. ! 

Quite possibly both these Aeschynanthi—of which the first is only 
reported in flower, the second only in fruit—may prove when fully re- 
presented to deserve specific rank. 

28. AESCHYNANTHUS PUSILLA Prain ; rami elongati gracillimi, sparse 
pilosi, nodibus prorsus radicantes, foliis ternatis parvis ovatis apice 
acutis, basi cuneatis, "3 poll. longis *2 poll. latis utrinque pilis albidis 
multicellularibus villosis, nervis obscuris, margine integris petiolis dis- 
tinctis ("15 poll. longis), villosis; floribus paucis terminalibus et in 
axillis superioribus, ad nodos singulis, pedicellis gracilibus, *2 poll. 
longis, dense pilosis; calyce 5-partito, segmentis lanceolatis tuboque 
anguste campanulato pilis patentibgs dense villosis; «corolla extus 
parce puberula, pallide flava limbum versus viridescente, lobis ipsis 
intus tantum purpurascentibus, tubo 1 poll. longo dimidio inferiore 
peranguste cylindrico, dimidio superiore anguste infundibuliformi, 
limbo ‘2 poll. lato; filamentis inclusis filiformibus glabris; capsula adhuc 
ignota. 

In montibus KACHIN nuncupatis; Kingit mercenar. ! 

This graceful little species may be tentatively referred to the sec- 
tion Haplotrichium, its general facies indicatiug that it is probably 
closely allied to Aeschynathus gracilis; till fruiting specimens are ob- 
tained, however, its precise position must remnin problemetical. 

99. DiDYMOCARPUS ELATIOR Prain; suffrutescens ; rami juniores 
pilis divergentibus rufescentes demum glabrati; folia ovato-lanceolata 
basi cuneata apice acuminata margine minute serrata, petiolata, petiolis 


* rufo-pubescentibus, laminis supra parce adpresso puberulis subtus prae- 
sertim nervis pubescentibus: cymae pauciflorae axillares pedunculis 
gracilibus elongatis puberulis; bracteae lanceolatae ; pedicelli calyce 
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parum longiores saepius singuli; calye campanulatus ad medium usque 
fissus dentibus ovato-acutis tubum aequantibus; corolla tubnlosa fere 
recta extus parcissime puberula, subsymmetrica, pallide purpuren; 
capsula in pedicello erecta. 

In montibus KacnisN, apud Sim, 5,000 p. s. m., prope rivulis ; Kingii 
mercenar: | 

Foliorum laminis 3 poll. longis, 1:25-1:5 poll. latis, petiolis 75 poll. 
longis; pedunculis l5 poll longis saepius 3-floris, nonnunquam 
(floribus lateralibus geminis) 5-floris; pedicellis ‘4 poll. longis; calyce ` 
25 poll. longo; corolla 12 poll. longa; capsula 1-125 poll. longa :15 
poll. lata. " 

A very distinct species, in habit most resembling D. corchorifolia 
Wall., from Penang and Malacca, 


ACANTHACE 2. 


30. RHINACANTHUS CALCARATUS Nees in Wall. Pl. As. Har. iii. 109 
VAR. maxima Prain; foliis utrinque parcissime puberulis, panicula 
condensata; corollae tubo 1:5 poll, longo; capsula 2 poll. longa. 

In montibus KACHIN, Kingii mercenar. ! 

This will probably have to be considered a distinct species, Rhin- . 
acanthus maximus, when full material of the original species is obtained ; 
as yet the fruit of Nees’ plant has not been collected. The present 
plant has leaves that are exactly like those of the type in size and 
texture; they only differ in being faintly puberulous on both sides, 
those of Nees’ plant being glabrous; its calyx and corolla are exactly 
like those of Wallich's Pl. As. Rar. t. 113 except that they are distinctly 
larger. 


HAEMODORACE. 


31. OrHIOPOGON CORDYLINOIDES Prain; caule rigide erectiusenlo, 
crasso, nodis nec radicante, vaginibus ovatis viridibus margine late 
scariosis mox déciduis suffulto, foliis late lanceolatis acuminatis 15-17- 
nervis, petiolis angustis brevibus basi vaginis scariosis expansis, scapis ; 
quam folia fere dimidio brevioribus, bracteis scariosis, pedicellis vix 
longioribus, floribus fasciculatis, albidis, quam pedicellos brevioribus, 
segmentis ovato-oblongis, antheris lanceolatis filamentis brevissimis, i 
stylo filiformi; fructw orbiculari. — x $ 

In montibus Kacmıs, apud Namli, 2000 p. s, m., Pottinger! Kingi | 
mercenar. ! — 

Canlis penna eygni crassus, foliis 8-12 poll. longis, 75-1 poll. latis, 
petiolis vix 1 poll. longis. Racemi 3-4 poll. longi, bracteis ‘3 poll. longis, — 

à pedicellis 25 poll. longis, perianthio ‘2 poll. longo, ‘3 poll. lato ; fructu 
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A very distinct species with an elongated stem as in C. dracaenoides, 
but without roots at the nodes whence arise the tufts of leaves; the 
vaginal sheaths nre exactly as in C. dracaenoides but the leaves proper 
are longer and narrower and bave shorter petioles. The flowers are 
much as in C. dracaenoides but are slightly smaller; the fruits are con- 
siderably smaller. 


LILIACEZE, 


32. Disporum PULLUM Salish. Trans. Hort. Soc, i, 330. van, oblan- 
ceolata Prain; foliis oblanceolntis, acuminatis, 8 poll. longis 2-5 poll. 
latis, fasciculis circa 15-floris, pedicellis 1:25 poll. longis, fructibus ovatis 
subacntis '2 poll. longis. 

In montibus KacHiN, apud Lammuk, Pottinger ! 

This is unfortunately only represented by one specimen which is 
without flowers. It is obviously most nearly related to D. pullum of 
which it is for the moment treated as a variety, though there is hardly 
room for doubt that when more fully represented it must be considered 
a distinct species. 


COMMELYNACEL.E. 


33. STREPTOLIRION VOLUBILE Edgew. Trans. Linn. Soc. 90 t. 2. 
VAR. setosa Prain; canlibus, petiolis, foliorum marginibus, pedicellis, 
bractearumque marginibus, pilis fuscis rigidioribus densius setosis ; 
ceterum typi. 

In montibus KACHIN ; Kingti mercenar., ! 

The setose stems, petioles and leaf margins give this plant a very 
distinctive fncies, but it cannot be separated by any other character 
from typical S. volubile, which is likewise sent by the same collector 
from the Kachin Hills, and it will probably be found unnecessary to 
accord this more than varietal rank. 


AROIDEZJE. 


34 TyYPHONIUM INOPINATUM Prain; foliorum petiolis quam lamina 
triplo longioribus ; lamina ovata apice acuta base sinu latiore cordata ; 
pedunculo petioli partem vaginalem fere aequante; spathae tubo sub- 
orbiculari quam lamina prorsus suberecta sensim acuminata sexties 
breviore; tubo utrinque viridi, limbo viridi extus basi lineatim obscure 
purpurascente intus basi lineis sursum maculis purpureis notato; in- 
florescentia foeminea fertili quam mascula multo breviore, pistillodiis 
perpaucis simplicibus vel bifurcatis parum recurvis ; spadicis appendice 
tereti nnguste conoidea vix stipitata reliquam spadicis partem parum 
excedento. | 

In Borma superiore prope Myitkyinn, Kingi: mercenar. ! 
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Foliorum petioli 15-2 dm., pars vaginalis 4—5 cm., lamina neque 
8 cm. longa lataque, sinu aeque 2 cm. lato altoque. Pedunculus 4-5 cm. 
longus, spathae tubus 2 cm. longus, 15 cm. latus, limbus 9-10 cm. 
longus, triente imo 4'5 cm. latus apice subacutus. Inflorescentia mascula 
cylindrica pallidifiora 1 cm. longa ‘45 cm. lata, antherarum thecae 
rimis porosis apertae; pars foeminea pallide punicea *2 cm. longa *5 
cm. lata, pistillodiis basi purpureis medio albis apice viridescentibus 
explanatis ‘5 cm. longis. Inflorescentia tota 8 cm. longn, parte sterili 
5 em. longa. Fructus baccatus viridis pallide rubro-suffusus, ovalis, ‘5 n 
cm. longus, “4 cm. diam. 

This interesting species was first noticed in Oct. 1895, in one of 
the flower-beds in the Royal Botanic Garden, in which it had appeared 
spontaneously. A drawing was made and sent with specimens to Kew, 
where it was examined by Mr. N. E. Brown, of the Kew staff, a very able 
student of Aroiiem; Mr. Brown agreed with us in thinking it new. 
No light could be thrown, at the time of its first being noticed, on its 
original habitat, though its introduction had apparently not been recent, 
seeing that it was subsequently found, when looked for, in almost every 
part of the Botanic Garden. The communication of specimens from x 
Myitkyina in Northern Burma seems at last to definitely settle the ५ 
original source of the species. Itis noteworthy that the commonest 
of the Typhonia in and around the Royal Botanic Garden, Typhonium 
trilobatum Schott (Arum trilobatum Linn.-— Arum orixense Itorb.), is 
evidently a plant introduced here during or since Roxburgh's incum- 
bency as Superintendent (1793-1815). Roxburgh did not collect it 
in Bengal and we have been unable to find it in Bengal ourselves, or to 
learn that any one has found it in Bengal except in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of these Gardens—where it is scarce, and inside them— 
where it is abundant. Next most common in these Gardens is T. inopina- 
tum, the species just described, while fairly plentiful but less common than 
either is a species that during Roxburgh’s superintendentship was acci- 
dentally introduced from the Moluccas, and that he has described as Arum 
trilobatum in Flora Indica, iii. 505, but that is not the Arum trilobatum of 
Linnaeus, Sp. PL ed. princeps, though it was included by Linnaeus with ` 
the true T. trilobatum in his Systema ed. x. and his Sp. Pl. ed. ii. The 
true Typhonium trilobatum is based on a figure by Hermann (Par. Bat.) 
of the Ceylon “ Panuala" which Thwaites, Trimen and others identify y 
with Arum orizense Roxb. whereas Roxburgh's plant is the same ns 
Rumphius’ Arisarum amboinicum (Herb. Amboin. V. t. 110, f. 23), 1$ 3a... 3 | 
usual to give the name Typhorium lioxburghii to Roxburgh's plant, on z 


‘the authority of Schott, but there is a slight objection to this in the 2 
à 


fact that Schott gives a figure of the plant which he names T. Rozburghii 
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and which he takes to be Roxburgh's one, but which differs altogether 
from Roxburgh's in habit, in length of peduncle (twice instead of half as 
long as vaginal portion of leaf.stalk), size of spathe, nature of pis- 
tollodes, distance between male and female portions of inflorescence and 
space between male inflorescence and barren appendix. "This misiden- 
tification is the more inexplicable since Roxburgh has left a very 
accurate coloured drawing of the plant intended by him, a drawing 
that has been copied by Wight as his Jc. t. 803, and since Schott himself 
expresses a doubt whether the plaut which he figures as T. Roxburghit be 
the same as the Arisarum amboinicum Rumph. V., t. 100 f. 2, with which 
Roxburgh identified his plaut. The coloration of the plant figured by 
Saunders ( Ref. Bot. t. 283) closely approximates to the true Roxburgh- 
ian plant, but the tip of the spathe does not twist as in T. Roxburghis, 
the plant which Roxburgh figures. The tip of the spathe does not 
twist in the figure given by Rumphius though the account given of the 
colour in the Herb. Amboinense agrees well enough, and for the matter 
of that, the tip does not always twist iu the plant as it grows; the 
chief objection to Rumphius’ plant being ours is that its peduncle is 
much too long. What makes matters more complicated is that we have 
yet another species of Typhonium which grows, as if wild, ia the Royal 
Botanic Garden, and which has all the characters of the plant that 
Schott figures. This species, for the writer is inclined to treat it 
as a distinct plant, has a white barren appendix in place of the 
bright red or terracotta coloured appendices of T. trilobatum and 
T. inopinatum or the dark purple very long and slender appendix of 
Roxburgh's plaut from the Moluccas. Perhaps tbe simplest solution of 
the tangle is to quote the Moluccas plant as Typhonium Hoxburghi 
Schott (as to citation T'. trilobatum Roxb.) Aroid. i. 12 (excl. t. 17), 
Prodr. 106 (in part); Saunders, Ref. Bot. t. 283= Arum trilobatum Roxb. 
Flor. Ind. iii. 505; Wight, Ic. t. 803; and to cite the hitherto unnamed 
and undescribed Botanic Garden species which Schott has figured, as a 
new species, Typhonium Schott Prain=T. Roxzburghii Schott Aroid. t. 
17 (excl. descript.). A reference to the original works will show that in 
his Prodromus, Schott describes the coloration of T. Roxburghii in terms 
that are only applicable to Roxburgh's Moluccan plant, and says that 
the description is based on dried specimens and drawings; iu his Aroid- 
dem, Schott does not venture to describe colours and it may be safely 
assumed from this that both the description and the drawing are from 
dried specimens only. Evenif in both iustances the description may be held 
to include Roxburgh's plant, yet the drawing is certainly that of another 
species. As yet we have been unable to find where T. Schottii is really 
wild. The only truly wild and uniutroduced species in Lower Bengal is 
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T. cuspidatum BL, and curiously enough this happens to be mnch the 
rarest of the five that are to be found within the limits of the Gardens. 
We have been unable to find it noted that the otherwise excellent figure 
which Blume gives of T. cuspidatum makes the curious mistake of rovers- 
ing the position of the lower pistillodin. These are cymbiform organs 
with the concavity directed upwards in the natural state; in Blume's 
figure the concavity is made to look downwards. 

Before leaving this subject it may be pointed out that thongh 
Roxburgh has cited Loureiro's Arum trilobatum as equivalent to his 
A. orirense, this is by no meaus clearly the case, The pistillodia of 
A. orizense (the trao A. trilobatum) are, as Roxburgh describes them, 
yellow; those of A. trilobatum Loureiro, are described, on the other 
hand, as red. The truth is that the genus Typhonium requires more 
careful and extended study, from living plants, than it has yet received. 


35. TYPHONIUM Lister: Prain; foliorum petiolis quam lamina ` 


dimidio longioribus; lamina pedatisecta 5-foliolata, segmentis mediano 
sessili reliquis per paria breve petiolulatis omnibus anguste ovatis 
basi cuneatis apice sensim acuminatis; pedunculo purpureo brevissimo 
bracteis cataphyllariis obtecto; spathae tnbo subcylindrico quam 
spatha subito refracta quadruplo breviore; tubo extus laete viridi 
intus lutescenti, limbo extus margine purpurea excepta laete viridi 
intus purpurascente; inflorescentia foeminea fertili quam mascula 
parum tantum breviore, pistillodiis paucioribus majusculis ligulatis 
deflexis purpureis; spadicis appendice tereti parum stipitata basi 
plus minus obliqua concolore lactea, abrupte refracta et spathae limbo 
involuta reliquam spadicis partem triplo longiore. 

In prov. CHITTAGONG; Lister! in Assam; Watt! 

Foliorum petioli 2:5-3 dm. longi, pars vaginalis 1:5 cm., cata- 
phyllis spathaceis 3-7 cm. longis; laminae segmentis 1:4 dm. longis, 
6 em. latis, Pedunculus vix 1 em. longus, spathae tubus 4 cm. longus, 
2 cm. latus, limbus angulo angulum rectam parum excedente refractus 
1-4 dm, longus, 7 cm. latus &pice acutus, Inflorescentia mascula cylin- 
drica 1°7 em, longa, '9 om. lata, pars foeminea conica 1 cm. longa, basi 
L-5 cm. lata; parte sterili 1:2 dm. longa, 1:2 cm. lata. 

A very distinct species. ° 

36. "PYerenosigmM PorTiNGERI Prain; foliorum petiolis quam lamina 
duplo longioribus, lamina profunde tripartita partitionibus subaequi- 
longis intermedia oblongo-elliptica acuta, lateralibus oblongo-lanceolatis, 
lobo triplo breviore oblongo-obtuso subretuso auctis; pedunculo quam 
petioli pars vaginalis duplo breviore; spathae tubo ovato vel oblongo 
quam lamina imo tertio ovata erecta sursum recurva et, sensim longe 

acuminato-caudata octies breviore; tubo extus viridi intus rubescente, 
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limbo basi tantum intus rubescente supra puniceo-maculata extus ĉon- 
colore pallide viridi; infloresceutia foeminea fertili quam mascula multo 
breviore, pistillodiis numerosissimis varie flexis; spadicis appendice 
tereti anguste conoidea breviter stipitata reliquam spadicis partem 
magnopere excedente. 

In montibus KACHIN, prope Myitkyina, Kingii mercenar. ! 

Foliorum petioli 2-2°5 dm., pars vaginalis 2:5-3 cm., laminae parti- 
tiones ‘8-1-2 dm. longae :75-1 dm. latae, lobi lateralium basales 4-6 
cm. longi, 3—4 em. lati. Pedunculus 1-1:5 cm. longus; spathae tubus 
3 cm, longus, 2:5 em. latus limbi pars triens inferior 7 em. longa, 9 em. 
lata pars summa caudata reflexa basi 3:5 cm. lata, 1*4 dm. longa, sen- 
sim apice longe acuminata attenuata. Inflorescentia mascula cylindrica 
rubra l cm. longa ‘7 cm. lata antherarum thecae rimis porosis apertae ; 
pars foeminea alba *5 cm. longa, '85 cm. lata, pistillodiis albis expla- 
natis 1l:2-1:5 cm. longis. Inflorescentia tota 4 dm. longa, appendice 
sterili 16 dm. longa. 

In addition to the forgoing Aroides, an undescribed Amorphophallus, 
which has been included in a List of Kachin Plants, published in the 
Records of the Botanical Survey of India as A. Cruddasianus, should be 
here alluded to. Complete material has been sent by our Garden 
Collector, but for the moment we prefer to withhold a detailed descrip- 
tion till living flowers are available, when an accurate account of the 
coloration can be given. Our collector has sent also a number of living 
tubers, but during the past season these have sent up leaves only. "The 
tubers alone, however, furnish characters that are sufficiently 
diagnostic; in place of being oval or depressed, as in other Amor- 
phophalli hitherto described, these in A. Cruddasianus are long and 
parsnip-shaped, 6-10 in. long, 2-3 in. across the top. 





New species of Entada from Singapore and Borneo.— By H. N. RIDLEY, 
Esq., M.A., E.L.S., Director, Botanic Gardens, Singapore. Com- 
municated by Suraeon-Masor D. Prat. 


The genus Entada is represented in the Malay Peninsula by the 
well-known E. pursaetha, and a species very common in Singapore 
which seems to have been entirely overlooked, although it is very con- 
spicuous here from its very remarkable fruit. To this plant I propose 
to give the name Entada spiralis. 

E. spmacis, n. sp. A woody climber with twisted somewhat 
flattened spiral stems about 3 in. wide and 1-2 in. thick in the thickest 
part in large specimens ; thinner on the outer edge of the curve 
Leaves alternate three inches long (excluding the tendril), petiole one 
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inch, much swollen at the base, pinnw four alternate with petiolules 
one inch long swollen at base, leaflets alternate rarely opposite, some- 
what distant, with very short stalks elliptic to obovate-oblong retuse 
inaequilateral, 2 to 3 in. long, 1 iu. or less wide, dark green un- 
polished above, glaucous beneath, tendril long, bifid at the apex. 
Fiower-spikes axillary 6 in. long, peduncle 2 in. long, swollen at 
base, rachis purplish-brown covered with short stiff hairs. Bracis 
minute lanceolate hairy. Flowers copions densely crowded, shortly 
pedicellate. Calyz campanulate with five teeth, hairy, green. Corolla- 
lobes 4 or 5, oblong obtuse glabrous green, 2 mm. long. .Stamens 8 to 10, 
at first white soon becoming yellow, filaments } inch long filiform; 
anthers globose terminal. Ovary cylindrical oblong; style about as 
long as the stamens, stigma concave, 

The pods are crowded together, three or four being produced on a 
peduncle. They are contorted into a spiral all coiled together, with 
five to eleven seeds in each pod. The margins are undulate, aud not 
thickened, and the walls are not woody and remain always green, 
When ripe the pod breaks up into joints which as they fall delisce. 

The seeds vary much in size; they are obscurely triangular in 
outline or heart-shaped. The larger ones are about two inches long 
and broad and an inch thick. The testa is chocolate-brown, dull and 
less woody than in E. scandens. The plaut is very abundant in Singa- 
pore and I have also seen itin Province Wellesley. It usually grows 
in loose scrub ou the edges of woods, or among secondary growth. It 
constantly throws up shoots from the roots, and is a troublesome plant 
to eradicate. The shoots are of a purple black colour. The flower- 
spikes are usually produced immediately after the fall of the leaves, 
in December or January, but by the time the flowers are open the plant 
is clad again in leaves, The period of flowering, however, is rather 
irregular and flowers may often be met with at other seasons. The flowers 
are fertilized by Diptera, chiefly Syrphida. A good proportion of them 
possess no pistil, but are entirely male. The seed is dispersed chiefly 
by monkeys which eat portions of the pods, and throw the seeds nbout 

The plant is called Akar Beluru by the Malays, as is also E. Pur- 
saetha DC 

E. rvgsAETHA, DC. described by Dr. Prain (J. A. S. B. lxvi. 2. 242) 
under the name of E. scandens Benth. is a much less common plant in 
the Malay Peninsula. I have only met with it in Pahang. The plant 
described and figured by Scheffer under the name Entada Rumphii (Nat 
Tijds. Ned. Ind. xxxii. t. xvn. xviii. B) seems to me to differ in the 
form of the pod only. The foliage of E. Pursaetha seems to vary very 
much as does that of E. spiralis, and were it not for the fruit I should |. 
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certainly refer the plant from Pahang to E. Rumphit as the fewer large 
leaflets quite resemble those of Scheffer's figure; the pod, however, 
exactly resembles one from the Andamans collected by Dr. Prain and 
is also exactly like the figure of E, Pursaetha given by Scheffer. 

In examining specimens of E, Pursaetha iu the Herbarium of the 
Botanic Gardens, Singapore, and those lent me kindly by Dr. Prnin, 
I note a form in which the rachis of the inflorescence and the petiole 
and midrib of the leaf are covered with a rather conspicuous tomentum, 
reddish iu the dry specimen, while the rachis in the other forms is 
much more glabrous, though by no means completely go. These speci- 
mens were collected in the Chittagong Hill Tracts (Lister 175), Manipur 
(Watt 6726), Silhet (Wallich), and Sikkim (Thomson), and probably 
represent a local form. However, 1 have seen no fruit, 

The species from the Indian region and Malay Peninsula then are 
E. Pursaetha DO, and E. spiralis n. sp. Further east we get E. Rumphit 
Scheff. distinguished by its straight pod with oblong not rounded 
joints, with a straight and not indented thickened margin, oblong seeds, 
and thinner endocarp. I have also an evideutly distinct species collect- 
ed by Dr. Havilaud in Sarawak on two occasions of which I have seen 
no fruit, which I will describe under the name of E. borneensis. 

E. BORNEENSIS, n, Sp. Leaves 4 in. long, with 6-7 pairs of leaflets 
opposite or in the lower part of the leaf, alternate, oblong retuse, slightly 
oblique, coriaceous dark shining above, when dry glaucous beneath, 
petiole }th in. long, pubescent, midrib on both sides of the leaf 
pubescent, l in. long, and ths in. wide; tendrils two on each leaf, 

Inflorescence, one foot to one foot and a half long covered with 
closely appressed pubescence. Flowers densely crowded, much smaller 
than in the other species. Calyx cupulate with very short teeth, 
pubescent. Corolla 5-lobed, lobes lanceolate acute. Stamens ten, fila- 
ments as in E. Pursaetha; anthers oblong. Pistil very radimentary ; 
female flowers and fruit not seen. Borneo, Sarawak, at Penkulu 
n Ampat (374), Saribas (1563, Haviland). x ux a 

This species is certainly most nearly allied to E. spiralis in its 
opposite leaflets glaucous beneath, but is very distinct in having from 
six to seyen pairs, smaller, and pubescent on both sides of the midrib, 
in the very much longer spikes of flowers which are not more than 
half the size of those of E. Pursaetha or E. spiralis and the flower spikes 
being unisexual. Dr. Haviland notes also that all tlie specimens are 
male. The corolla in this species opens out quite flat starwise, not 
merely reflexing its petals as in the other kinds, which gives it a very 
different appearance. It is to be hoped that further explorations in 
Sarawak will produce female flowers and fruit. 


PR — — Bd 
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On a small collection of Butterflies from Buru in the Moluccas.— By Lioxkr 
pe NicÉvinuge, F.E.S.,, C.M. Z.S,, &c. 
[ Received 25th June; Read Srd August, 1898.] 

As far as I am aware, no list has been published on the butterflies of 
Buru. As local and in especial insular lists of fauna are of particular 
interest for distributional and other reasons, I have thought it advis- 
able to prepare the list given below. The material on which it is based 
is small, and consists of but few examples of each species. It is not 
known to me into whose hands the bulk of the collection has fallen. 
The specimens were collected early in 1897 (he visited the island a few 
years previously) by Mr. William Doherty, aided by native (Indian) 
collectors, and are lnbelled as from Kayeli. This place is marked 
Kajeli in my Dutch maps, and lies to the north-east of the island, and 
there is a district, fort, and deep bay of this name. In English the 
fort is sometimes written Cayeli. The island of Buru (Boeroe in 
Dntch, Bourn in German, Bourou in French) is one of the largest of the 
Moluccas or trae Spice Islands, and it lies a little south of the equator, 
between 3° and 4° S. Lat., and 126°-127-20 E. Long. East of Buru is 
the large island of Ceram, with the small Amboina or Ambon group of e 
islands to the south-west of Ceram again; west of Buru is the very 
large island of Celebes. Bara has the Ceram Sea to the north and the 
Banda Sea to the south. In shape it is a very regular oval with its 
longer axis lying parallel with the equator, it is about 85 miles in 
length by 40 in breadth, and has an area of nearly 2,000 square miles. 

The northern portion of the island produces the plant from which is 
extracted the far-famed Cayaput or Cajaput-oil; and that curious 
mammal, the Babirusa, is found in the island as well as in Celebes. | 

Reference is made below to all such species recorded from Buru of 
which I have been able to find records. In the entomological portion 
of * The Voyage of the Astrolabe' Dr. Boisduval records 23 species from d 
Bourou. Dr. A. R. Wallace in his Pieridw of the Indian and Australian Y Ge 
Regions gives 16 species, and in his Notes on Eastern Butterflies records Pa 
one species of the subfamily Elymniinw and five of the Nymphalini from 
Bonru. Those species not seen by me have an asterisk prefixed to their 
names. The present collection consists of 93 species only, of which 
1 have not seen 29. 


Family NYMPHALIDA. 
Subfamily Daxatxx. 
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2. *Dasais (Jtadena) songiNA, Boisduval. 


|. Bourou (Boisduval). Recorded only from the Aru Isles and New 
Guinea by Moore. I have it from Ternate and New Guinea. 


3. DaNais (Radena) MEGANIRA, Godart. 
In my collection from Ceram and Amboina. 


4. *[)ANAIS ( Radena) JUVENTA, Cramer. 
Bourou (Boisduval). A doubtful record I think. 


5. Dawnats (Nasuma) t8MARE, Cramer. 
Iu my collection from Amboina, 


6. Danais (Ravadeba) LUTESCENS, Butler, 


Described from Ceram aud Bouru by Dr. Butler. Recorded also 
from Batchiau by Moore, 


7. "'TELLERVO ASSAR(CA, Cramer. 
Bourou (Boisduval as Hamadryas assaricus, sic !). 


B. *EurL&A (Vadebra) MELINA, Godart. 


Bourou (Boisduval). Recorded from Ceram and the Aru Isles by 
Moore. 

a 

9. EurLæA (Gamatoba) MELANCHOLICA, Butler. 

Originally described from Boura and Amboina. My specimens 
agree very well with Mynheer P. C. T. Suellen’s figure of this species 
in Tijd. voor Ent. vol. xxxii, p. 381, pl. viii, fig. 2, male (1889), as 
E. molancholica, var. wthiops, Butler, described by Butler as a distinct 
species from Waigiou, Snellen's specimens were from Roon Island. 
My Buru specimens are fairly constant, none of them have any spots 
on the upperside, this feature being characteristic of the var. æthiops. 
Unfortunately Dr. Butler did not figure either species, Mr. Moore 
keeps them distinct. 


10. *EurL&a (Gamatoba) ALCATHOR, Godart. 

Bourou (Boisduval). Mynheer P. C. T. Snellen in Tijd. voor Ent., 
vol. xxxv, p. 1, n. 1 (1892), has pointed out that the E. alcatho? of 
Moore is not the same species as the E. alcathoe of Godart, the true 
E. alcathoé probably being an older name for E. melancholica, Buller, 
“u Danais" alcatho? was originally described from Amboina. 


1l. *EurLcA (Gamatoba) SPICULIFERA, Moore. 
Boura (Moore). 
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12. Eurnaa (Batanga) DUPONCHELI, Boisduval. 

Originally described from Bonrou. In my series of specimens 
from Bura the spots on the underside vary greatly in size and number, 
one extreme has four spots on the forewing and ten on the hindwing, 


the other has twenty and thirty-one respectively. P have this species 
also from Ceram. 


13. *Eurvea (Chirosa) tarerrovser, Boisduval. 


Deseribed from Vanikoro by Boisduval, recorded from Bourn by 


Moore, who has examined the type specimen in M. Charles Oberthür's 
collection. 


14. EcrricA sEsMICIECULUS, Butler. 


Recorded from Bourn, Amboina and Gilolo by Moore, I have only 


femnles from Burn. They are very richly shot with purple on tho 
upperside in some lights. 


15. *EvruxA (Salpinr) LEUCOSTICTOS, Gmelin. 
Boisduval from Bourou as E. eunice, Godart. 


16. Evetaa (Salpinz) BOURUANA, Moore. 


Bourn (Moore). A good series of both sexes. As usual the number 
and size of the spots shews much variation. The MALE (hitherto unde- 
scribed) differs from the female in having the usual secondary sexual 
characters of the subgenus Salpinz; the urrenstpe of the forewing has 
the bowed-ont portion of the inner margin paler than tho rest of tho 
wing, the bluish-white spot in the submedian interspace is smaller, 
single and round, in the female it is double; the hindwing has the 
abdominal margin broadly paler than the rest of the wing, the sub- 
marginal series of spots greatly reduced in sizo or absent altogether ; on 
the vxprnsipE of the forewing the spots on the disc are rich violet-blne, as 
are all the spots on the hindwing, in the female these spots are white 


17. *Evruxa (Salpinz) niswg, Boisduval 
Bourou (Boisduval). Mr. Moore records it from tho Arn Islands 
only, while Dr. Boisduval gives it only from Bouron, 


18. *Evuriaa (Stictoplea) warsoNt, Moore. 
Bouru (Moore). 
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have the disenl white line across both wings on the underside very 
narrow, becoming obsolete; all the ocelli well-developed, 


20. MYCALESI3 (Calysisme) persets, Fabricius. 
A single quite normal male received, of the wet-season ocellated form. 


21. Mycaresis ( Mydosama) REMULIA, Cramer. 
Bouru (Hewitson and Moore). 


22. MYoALEsis (Mydosama) SIRIUS, Fabricius, 


Described from Amboine, Ronron and Offack by Boisduval as 


Satyrus manipa. Hewitson records it from Bouru as Mycalesis manipa. 
Moore as Mydosama manipa from Bouru. 


23. LETHE ARETE, Cramer. 


Hewitson as Debis europa, Fabricius, var. arete, Cramer, from 
Bourou. Mr, Moore in Lep. Ind., vol. i, pp. 256, 270 (1892) says that 
L. arcuata, Butler, from Celebes, is quite distinct from L. areta from Sula 
and Amboina., My Bara specimens of both sexes have the upperside 
beautifully glossed with plumbeous coloration, which doubtless quickly 
fades in cabinet specimens. 


O4. YrrHIMA ASTEROPE, Klug. 


The wet-senson form, with well-developed ocelli on the underside, 
only obtained. 


95. MELANITIS LEDA, Linnens. 

Hewitson records this species from Bourn as Cyllo leda. I have 
six males, which are remarkably constant. The upperside of both 
wings is deep ferruginous, darker on the hindwing; the ochreous band 
within and anterior to the subapical ocelli of the forewing ts well-defined ; 
there are two ocelli towards the anal angle of the hindwing; the under- 
side is richly coloured and is uniform in all the specimens ; the ocelli 
are large; the forewing has three, the hindwing one, prominent dark 
bands crossing the wings. 


96. Hiro CONSTANTIA, Cramer. 
A good series of both sexes of thia fine species. 


07. Hirro AManiLIS, Boisduval. 

Hewitson as Cy!lo amabilisfrom Bouru. One male and two females 
received. The male has two medium-sized ocelli on the underside of 
E. forewing nt the apex, the lower twice as large as the upper; tho 
bindwing has first a very large, then two minute, then three nearly 
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equal-sized and rather large ocelli. One female bas on the underside 
of the forewing at the apex one medium-sized ocellas, in the other 
specimen it is wanting; the hindwing has the ocelli as in the male, 
except that the one in the discoidal interspace is wanting in one specimen, 
and in the other that that ocellus and the one in tbe lower subcostal 
interspace also is absent. 
Subfamily ELYMNIN Æ. 
28. ELYMNIASs (Dyctis) VIMINALIS, Wallace. : 
Originally described from Bouru. 
~ 
Subfamily NYMPHALINE. 
99. Corna LAMPETIA, Linnmus. * 


Both sexes received. 


80. ATELLA EGISTA, Cramer. 
Recorded from Bouru by Wallace. 


31. Cryxrun ARSINOR, Cramer. 
Males only received. 


32. Precis WEDON!IA, Linnseus. 

A single very brightly-marked male received, with all the ocelli Š 
large and conspicuous, as in Blanchard's figure of “** Vanessa hedonia, 
Fabricius," from Banda, in the Voy. Pole Sud, pl. ii, fig. 10 (1853). 


33. TJoxowta ERIGONE, Cramer. 
Males only. Cramer's figure of this species with its bright red 
markings on the upperside is very bad. 


34. Nerris (Phedyma) HELIODORA, Cramer. - y 
“ Papilio” heliodora is the type of Felders genus. Phedyma. My =. 
inner edge of the discal white band = 
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I prefer to use his name. Herr C. Ribbe in Iris, vol. ii, p. 237, n. 73 


(1889), alters the spelling to “ pellucides."  Goeze's work is in none 
of the Calcutta libraries. 


35. NEPTIS VENILIA, Linnrmus. 


Boisduval as “ Limenitis" venilia from Bonrou. My female from 
Bura differs from males from the same island in baving all the white 
markings on the upperside larger and more conspicuous, and the blue 
coloration reduced. Dr. Staudinger's “ Athyma" venilia, var. (ab. F) 
evanescens, from Batjan, which he has kindly sent me, appears to be s 
very good local race, with all the white markings much reduced, vide Ex. 
Schmett., vol. i, p. 147, pl. li, male (1886). 


36. HYPOLIMNAS BOLINA, Linnmus. 


Boisduval as “ Diadema”™ lasinassa, Cramer, from Bourou. Wallace 
records it from every island in the Archipelago.  Buru males are 
normal. I have three distinct forms of the female from Buru :—1, 
the upperside almost uniformly fuscous with no discal macular white 
or violet band between the second median nervule and the costa on 
the forewing; II, as in I, but with a deep orange patch in the submedian 
interspace of the forewing ; III, as in I, but with the above-mentioned 
macular band, which is sometimes white, sometimes violet, and the 
outer half of the hindwing more or less bright brown ; no orange patch. 
None of these forms have been named and figured by Cramer, though 
II approaches his “ Papilio" antigone, and 111 his “ P." melita. 


27. HYPOLIMNAS ALIMENA, Linnmus. 


Boisduval as “ vies gin " alimena from Bourou. Wallace as 
* D," alimena from Bouru. Males only received. 


38. HxrOLIMNAS PANDORA, Wallace. 


The female only is described from Bonru by Wallace. The male has 
a large discal violet patch on the upperside of the forewing divided into 
four portions by the black veins, the posteriormost portion in the 
submedian interspace is small, the two portions in the median inter- 
spaces are large, the anteriormost portion in the lower discoidal inter- 
space as small as the first-mentioned portion ; except for this violet 
patch the forewing is unmarked; the hindwing is like that of the 
female, except that the discal series of oval black spots are blind, in 
the female they are pupilled with violet. The hindwing differs from 
that of H. pandarus, Linnmus, in entirely lacking the large discal 
violet patch of that species, the orange area being consequently much 
larger. The underside differs but slightly from that of the female; iu 
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the forewing the outer-discal series of spots is incomplete, thoso in tho 
upper median and lower discoidal interspaces being absent, and the spots 
are blue instead of white. Boisduval records this species from Bonrou 
as " Diadema " pipleis, Linnmus, which is the female of Hypolimnas 
pandarus, Linnwus, restricted to Amboyna and Ceram by Wallace. 


39. HYPOLIMNAS AXTILOPE, Cramer. 


Wallace from Bouru. I have a good series of both sexes from 
Buru. The typical form figured by Cramer has a broad submarginal 
pale ochreous-white band on the upperside of the hindwing, in some 
specimens this band is of a deeper colour, being quite ochreons, in other 
examples the band is obsolete, the hindwing being almost uniformly 
coloured. Im some specimens the submarginal series of small white 
spots on the upperside of the forewing is obsolete towards the apex, 
in others the two anteriormost spots are large and wedge-shaped. On 
the underside the same variations occur as on the upperside. This 
species is quite distinct from H. anomala, Wallace, from the Malay 
Peninsula, Sumatra, Nias, Java, Bali, Lombok, Celebes, and the Philip- 
pines, The Sambawa local race has been named H. sumbawana by 
Dr, Pagenstecher in Ent. Nach., vol. xxiv, p. 81 (1898). 


40. *PaRnRTHENOS NODRICA, Boisduval. 


Boisduval records this species from Bourou and New Guinea as 
“ Minetra " nodrica. I have it only from the latter island; its occur- 
rence in Buru is I believe more than doubtful. 


41. *EvrHALIA (Lerías) xRoPUS, Linnmus. 


Recorded from Bourou by Boisduval as Lexias wropus, doubtless 


correctly. 
42. SYMBEENTHIA HIPPOCLUS, Cramer. 


This species was originally described from Amboyna, and is record- 
ed from the Moluccas by Wallace. Cramer's figure is not very good, as 
it shews the outer-discal series of spots on the underside of both wings, 
but especially on the hindwing, white iustend of pale violet. The 
female in Buru is yellow. 


43. SALAMIS SABINA, Cramer, 
Both sexes received, apparently common in Buru. 
44. Crmmsris TRYONNEUS, Cramer. 
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45. DOLESCHALLIA CRAMERI, Distant, 


Mr. W. L. Distant has so renamed Cramer's figure of “ Papilio” 
polibete from Amboyna, Ex. Lep., vol iii, pl. cexxxv, figs. C, D, male 
(1779). My Buru specimens agree very well with this figure, except 
that the spots on the upperside of the hindwing are black, the posterior 
one sometimes with a white pupil, iustead of blue as figured. 


Family LYCZENIDAZE. 


46. GERYDUS Leos, Guérin. 


Both sexes of this species are described, and the female is figured, 
from Bourou, as “ Simæthus” leos. On the plate the generic name is 
written '' Symethis." I have one male only from Burn, but both sexes 
from South Celebes. It seems to be quite a distinct species, and has 
been described by Doherty from Sumba aud Sambawaas Gerydus teos 
in Journ. A. S. B., vol. Ix, pt. 2, p. 185, n. 92 (1891). 


47. GeRrrDpus CERAMENSIS, Ribbe. 


Miletus chinensis, var. ceramensis, Ribbe, Iris, vol. ii, p. 247, n. 95, pl. v (nec i), 
Bg. 2, female (1889); Gerydus boisduvalit [७101], Moore, var. acragas, Doherty, 
Journ, A, S. B., vol. Ix, pt. 2, p. 186, n. 93 (1891). 

Described by Herr C. Ribbe from South and East Celebes, Ambon, 
Saigun, Buru and Borneo. I have both sexes from Buru. The female 
agrees exactly with the figure of G. ceramensis, both sexes with the 
description of (G. acragas, so there is but little doubt that the two species 
are synonymous. (Z. acragas was described from Sumba and Sambawa, 
and I have recorded it under this name from the Ké Isles, vide p. 263, 
n. 44, ante. 


48. Prraecors DIONISIUS, Boisduval. 


Common in Buru. The late Herr C. Ribbe recorded it in Iris, 
vol. ii, p. 250, n. 105 (1889) from Great Ceram as Plebejus [sic !] 
dionysius [sic!]; Dr. A. Pagenstecher in Jahr. des Nass. Ver. für 
Natur., vol. xxxvii, p. 192 (1884) from Amboina as Cupido dionisus 
[sic !]. 


49. LAMPIDES ARATUS, Cramer. 
Buru specimens are quite typical. 


50. Lawripks ELPIS, Godart. 


Males only received, 
J. 11, 40 
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51. LAMFIDES HYLAS, Cramer. 


Herr Ribbe recorded it (1, c., p. 249, n. 102) from Great Ceram as 
Plebejus euchylas, Hübner, but Cramer's name is the older. 

52. ARRHOPALA HELIUS, Cramer. 

Males only received. 


53. ARRHOPALA FULLA, Hewitson. 
Described from Boirou [sic!]. Males only received.. 


Family PAPILIONIDAE. 


Subfamily PIERINÆ. 
54. "TE&RIA8 ZORAIDE, Felder. 


Dr. A. G. Batler in Ann. and Mag. of Nat. Hist., seventh series, 
vol. i, p. 59, n. 4 (1898), says that T. zoraide “ Ranges from Bourou 
southwards to Australia." I have not received this species from Buru, 
but Australian specimens appear to me to be quite the same as 
T. libythea, Fabricius, which is much the older. Wallace records T. drona, 
Horsfield, from Bouru, that species being a synonym of T. libythea. 
Wallace's T. drona from Burn probably now stands in the collection of 
the British Museum as T. zoraide, 


55. TERIAS CANDIDA, Cramer. i. 
Recorded by Wallace from Bouru, and by Dr. Butler (1. c., p. 61, 


n. l1) from Amboyna and Ceram. I have females only from Buru, . 
which agree absolutely with females from the Ké Isles. 


56. Terms BIFORMIS, Butler. 


Originally described from both sexes from Amboina. I have three 
females only from Buru, which are creamy-white on both surfaces. It 
is described and figured by Mr. Distant from Singapore as T. lacteola, 
but the Malay Peninsula is nof given as one of the habitats of the 
species by Dr. Butler in his latest. revision of the genus. Such white 
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T. blanda, Boisduval, which is given by Butler as a synonym of T. hecabe, 


Linnmus. . 
Wallace describes T. diversa from Bourn and six other localities. 
Butler (1. c,, p. 74, n. 50) restricta it to the Philippines, 
Dr. Butler (l. c., p. 76, n. 52) says that T. brevicostalis, Butler, 
is probably found iu Bourou, but I have not received it from thence. 


57. CATOPSILIA CROCALE, Cramer. 


Recorded by Wallace in Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond., third series, 
vol. iv, p. 413 (1867) from Bouru as “ Callidryas" alemeone, Cramer. 
One very heavily-marked female only received, which, however, 
is not as darkly coloured as Dr. Butler's figure of the same sex of his 
“ Callidryas" flava (Lep. Ex., p. 23, n. 2, pl. ix, fig. 5, female (1869). 
Dr. Butler does not say whence the specimen he figured came, but he 
gives Celebes (Macassar), Ceram and Batchian for C. flava. I quite 
agree with his remark “‘ This species may eventually turn out to be an 
extreme form of C. crocale 


58. *HEBOMOIA LEUCOGYNIA, Wallace. 


Described from Bourn by Wallace as *'Iphias" leucogynia, and 
apparently confined to that island. Dr. Adolf Fritze discusses this 
species in his interesting paper on the genus Hebomoia (Zool. Jahr., 
vol. xi, p. 278 (1898). 


59. *ELODINA BOURUENSIS, Wallace. 
Originally described from Bouru. 


60. *HvruiNA RACHEL, Boisduval. 
Recorded from Bourn by Wallace as “ Pieris ™ rachel. 


61. *HUPHINA JAEL, Wallace. 


Described from Bouru by Wallace as ** Pieris” Jael. 
Boisduval describes a “ Pieris’ theodice from Bourou, but this locality 


is probably incorrect, Mr. Kirby records it from Chili and Peru. 


62. *APPIAS ADA, Cramer. 
Recorded from Bouru by Wallace as “ Tachyris" ada. 


* 63. *APPIAS ALBINA, Boisduval 
Males and white females (Form I) recorded from Bouru by 
Wallace as “ Tachyris"™ paulina, Cramer, the latter being found only in 
Ceylon. 
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64. *Arrrs LEis, Hübner. 

Recorded from Bouru by Wallace as “ Tachyris " jacquinotii, Lucas, 
which species is, in my opinion, a synonym of A. leis 

65. *ArrIAS CYNISCA, Wallace. 

Described by Wallace from Bouru from the female sex only as 
" Tachyris" oynisca. 

66. “APFIAS BOURUENSIS, Wallace, 

Described from a unique female from Bourn by Wallace as 
“ Tachyris" bouruensis. 

67. DELIAS rniLoris, Wallace, 


Both sexes described from Bouru by Wallace. My male specimens 
are a little variable, in some there is a small white spot at the posterior 
end of the discoidal cell of the forewing on the underside, in others it 


is nbsent. "This is probably the species Boisduval records from Bourou 
as “ Pieris” phillyra [sic! ], Godart, which equals D. camews, Linnzus, 
68. Ders ECHO, Wallace. 

Described from Bourou by Wallace. 


Subfamily PAPILIONIN z. 

69, TROIDES OBLONGOMACULATUS BOURUENSIS, Wallace. 

Males only received. This must be the species Boisduval recorded 
from Bourou as Ornithoptera hellen. 

70. PariLio POLYDORUS, Linnseus. 

Apparently the commonest species of the genus in Burn. 

71. PAPILIO Fuscus, Goeze. 

A variable species even in a comparatively small island like Bura 
Herr Ribbe records it from Buru under its synonym P. cinereomaculatus, 
Goeze. 

72. SPAPILIO GAMERISIUS, Cramer. 
Recorded from Buru by Wallace, Oberthür and Rothschild 


73. PariLto pEIPHOBUS, Linnmus, 


Apparently not rare in Buru, from whence it has been recorded by 
authors. 


(74. *PAPILIO DEIPHONTES, M < 
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that Mr. Doherty on his first visit to Buru obtained both P. deiphobus, 
Linnmus, and P. deiphontes on that island (Nov. Zool, vol. ii, p. 326 
(1895). I have only received three males of the former species, all of 
which have long tails; the latter species, which I have only from 
Ternate and Halmahera, has no distinct tail, only a tooth. 

75. *ParPILIO POLYTES ALPHENOR, Cramer. 

Not received by me. 


; 76. *PAPILIO EURYPYLUS, Linnmus. 
Not received by me. 


77. "ParPILIO SARPEDON ANTHEDON, Felder. 
Recorded from Bourou by Boisduval as P. sarpedon, Linnseus. 


78. PAPILIO AOAMEMNON PLISTHENES, Felder. 
Females only received. All the species in this subfamily given 
above have been recorded from Buru by the Hon. Walter Rothschild, 


Family HESPERIID&, 


79. TAGIADES METANGA, Ribbe. 
T. neira, Plótz, var. metanga, Ribbe, Iris, vol. ii, p. 265, n. 143, pl. v, fig. 8 (1889). 
I do not know T. neira, Plótz, which was described from the Aru 
islands. The var. metanga was described from Great Ceram. My two 
females agree very well with the figure of the latter. 


BO. TAGIADES saretvs, Cramer. 
Both sexes of this widely-distributed species received. 


Bl. Norocryeta FEISTHAMELII, Boisduval. 
Described as “ Hesperia" feisthamelit, Boisduval, from Amboina 
and Bourou. In the text of “ Voyage de l'Astrolabe,” Entomologie, 
E part 1, p. 159 (1832), the reference to the plate and figure is incorrect, 
it should be plate iii instead of ii, and figure 6 instead of 7. The late 
Herr C. Ribbe in Iris, vol. ii, p. 263, n. 142, pl. v, fig. 7 (1889), describes 
aud figures what appears to be a female of this species from Great Ceram 
as “ Plesioneura " varians. My females from Buru agree exactly with 
Herr Ribbe's figure. The * Plesioneura " chimwra of Plótz, Berl, Ent. 
Zeitsch,, vol. xxvi, p. 262, n. 4 (1882), described from “ India," is also 
U n synonym. Herr G. Weymer has kindly sent me n coloured drawing 
| of a specimen of P. chimmra identified by the late Herr Plots himself. 
On the underside of the forewing as drawn the discal white fascia ends 
anteriorly at the subcostal nervure ns in N. restricta, Moore, 
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82. TELICOTA BAMEUS ES, Moore. 


The male specimens from Baru have the sexual brand on the 
upperside of the forewing very prominent, whitish and shining. The 
late Herr C. Ribbe sent me a female of this species from Ceram named 
“ Pamphila " ahrendti, Plótz, and under this name the species stands 
in Iris, vol. ii, p. 261, n. 136 (1889). It was originally described as - 
"Hesperia" ahrendti from Manila in the Philippines, but is not 
mentioned in Herr Georg Semper's “ Schmetterlinge Philippinischen 
Inseln On 1. c. pl. v, fiz. 5, Herr Ribbe figures a Pamphila arendti * 
[sic], but this figure does not in the least agree with T. bambusa 


83. TELICOTA avoras, Linnmus. 


Males only received. The discal oblique black fascia bearing the 


sexual brand on the upperside of the forewing is unusnally narrow in ! 
these specimens, consequently the golden-yellow band beyond is un- 
usually broad. 


84, TELICOTA (Padraona) rRusias, Felder. 


Females only received, which agree exactly with specimens of the * ^ 
same sex in my collection from the Philippines and Celebes. 


85. TELICOTA (Padraona) PALMARUM, Moore. 


Males only received. These specimens do not agree with Felder’s 
figure of “ Pamphila" augiades, male, from Amboina. That species, 
which I have never succeeded in obtaining, is very closely allied to 
T. palmarum. 


86. OcYrBADISTES MARNAS, Felder 


My male specimens from Burn and Waigiou (Waijiu or Waigeu) 
agree very well with Messra. Elwes and Edwards’ description of “ Pam- 
phila" marnas, Felder (described originally from Amboina), in Trans t 
Zool. Soc. Lond., Zoology, vol: xiv, p. 256 (1897). Messrs. Elwes and 1 
Edwards ignore Mr. Heron's genus Ocybadistes, although it was described 
in 1894, and place the present species in the genus Telicota, though Capt. 
Watson pointed out in 1893 that P. marnas and some other species 
were uot true Telicotas. | 


87. Baoris (Chapra) MATHIAS, Fabricius. 


My male specimens from Buru have no translucent spots whatever ' 
in the forewing, though the usual discal spots appeur on the underside de 
— but are opaque, while the females are normal A4 
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BB. Baoris (Parnara) PHILIPPINA, Herrich-Schüffer. 
Both sexes received. It seems to be common in Baru. 


89. Baoris (Parnara) CONTIGUA, Mabille. 


Two males of this variable and widely-spread species from Bura 
have been received, In both examples the two spots in the discoidal 
cell of the forewing are well separated, but this is a very inconstant 
feature; in one specimen there is a single spot, in the other two spots 
only, on the disc of the hindwing, the normal number beiug four. 


90. Hasora (Parata) cELENus, Cramer. 


Originally described from what appears to bea male (though the 
sexual brand is uot figured) from Amboyna, I have both sexes from 
Buru. The female shews in a good light on the upperside of both 
wings a very mugnificent plumbeous gloss, which is entirely wanting 
in the male. The coloration of both wings on the underside is in the 
female of a much paler and lighter shade than in the male, and green 
instead of purple.  Hasora violacea, Elwes and Edwards, Trans. Zool. 
Soc. Lond., vol. xiv, pp. 297, 299 (1897), from Amboinn, is said to be 
allied to H. celenus, but the male differs from that species as identified 
by me in having no sexual brand. 


91. HasoRA (Parata) MALAYANA, Felder. 


Two females only received from Buru. Like examples from the 
Ké Isles, these Buru specimens are without spots on the forewing. 


92. Hasora (Parata) HURAMA, Butler. 


Both sexes received from Buru, which differ the one from the other 
only in the presence in the male of the sexual brand on the upperside 
of the forewing, this being absent in the female. 


903. *HasoRA THRIDAS, Boisduval. 


Described from Bourou as “ T'hyméle" thridas by Boisduval. As far 
as Hoisduval's short description goes it agrees with the specimens I 
have identified as H. malayana, Felder, But Watson says in Proc. 
"Zool. Soc. Lond., 1893, p. 128, that H. thridas comes into group A of 
the genus in which the sexual brand in the male is either inconspicuous 
or entirely absent, while the male of H. malayana has it conspicuous, 
aud comes into his group B. 
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Acacía, 260 
ACANTHACEX, 300 
Acanthocyclus, 68 
Acta, 73, 74, 121, 137, 143, 146, 147, 
153, 154, 166 
» acantha, 151 
» areolata, 138, 141 
» Cülculosa, 139. 152 
» carcharias, 151 
is €aüvipes, 139, 147, 148 
» ¢chinus, 139, 149 
» Jlosculata, 139, 151 
5s fossulata, 139, 148 
n granulata, 139, 151, 152, 153 
n — hirautissima, 138, 141 
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„ nodosa, 142 
» modulosa, 139, 148, 149, 150 
"» var. bullifera, 149 
» Obesa, 139, 145, 146 
» paroula, 139, 146 
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» pulchella, 189, 146 
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Aegle aeneus, 104 
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200 
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299 
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* Agalma Lawranceanum, 203 
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Alangium Fabert, 205 
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Alsomitra, 25, 42 
" Capricornica, 42 
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* clavigera, 42, 292 
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e pubigera, 202 


Amtlypodia, 269 

š micale, 270 
Ameletia indica, 3 
Ammannic, 2 


as acutidens, 
"i baccifera, 3 
fe debilis, 4 

5 elongata, 3 
* latifolia, 3 
sb mana, 8 


" peploides, 3 
- polystachya, 3 
+. repens, 3 
* verticillata, 4 
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AMMANNL®, 2 AT 
Amorphophullus, 

— Craddasianus, 305 
Ampittia maro, 277 
Ancylosipha ograulia, 281 
Ancylozypha, 281 
Anona muricata, 277 
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Antidesma, 19 
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App»as ada, 317 

» albina, 273, 317 

» ——bouruensis, 318 

» eeolestina, £72 

» cloves, 273 

» eymece, 915 

„ leis, 318 

» lyncida, 272 
Avachnecthra asiatica, 64, 65 

* relonica, 68, 65 

Aralia, 43 

» armata, 44 

» digitata, 52 


» dubia, 58 
» Jeroz, 44, 45 
Thomsoni, 44 
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ARALIACEE, 1, 42, 45, 69, 293 
Aralidium, 43, 45 
» pinnatifidum, 45 

Araliopsis andamanica, 62 
Arisarum amboinicum, 302, 303 
Aristolochia, 273, 274 
Anorprx, 301, ——— 
Arrhopala amytis, 

= la, 316 

zi helius, 270, 316 
Arthrophyllum, 43, 59, 60 
Blumeanum, 69 


: diversifolium, 59 
= ellipticum, 59 
javanicum, 59 

: ovalifolium, 59 
E pinnatum, 69 


Arum orizense, 802, 304 

E trilobatum, 302, 303, 304 
Asthipa citrina, 255 
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Baoris contigua, 321 
»» larika, 282 
» Mathias, 282, 320 
» philippina, 282, 321 
» (Chapra) mathias, 282, 320 
» (Parnara) contigua, 321 
larika, 282 
" N philippina, 282, 321 
* Baptozsus, 76, 156, 187, 188 
vinosus, 189 


Bauhinia ercelsa, 200 


is nervosa, 290 
e , Pottingeri, 289 
BEGONIACER, | 
Benincasa, 25, 34 

* cerifera, 35 

E hispida, 34 
Betanga duponchelis, 310 
Bindahara isabella, 270 
Blackwellia, 22 


" caryophyllacea, 22 

» dasyantha, 22 

E longiflora, 22 

5 macrostachya, 20 

Š propinqua, 21 

3 apiralis, 21 
Brassaiopsis, 43, 61 

" confluens, 58 

» Hamla, 62 

A plamata, 61 


»" m var. andamanica, 
Bryonia Blumei, 39 

„ cheirophylla, 34 

iF cochinchinensis, 32 
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CANORRIDES, 69 
OANCRRIKNS, 69 
" ARQUÉS, 69 
QUADMILATERES, 69 
Caxcnipm, 67, 69, 70 
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(CANCROIDRA, 68, 232 
१) CYCLOMETOPA, OS 
m PouTUNINKA, 68 
Candalides, 265 
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Carpitius, 72, 78, 81, 90, 152 
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4 converus, 79, 80 
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T marginatus, 97 
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T mont iculosus, | 
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venosmus, 67, Bl, 83 
Carpilosanthus, Bl 
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Casearia, 14 
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wu E^ andamanica, 15, 16 
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" cinerea, 16 
* Clarkei, 15, 18 
* patera P 15, 16 
"m 
o Kunstleri, 15, 17 


T lLavigata, 17 


CarAMETOFES, 69 
Catappa, 292 
Catochrysops cnejus, 269 
e" lithargyria, 200 
TN strabo, 269 
Catopsilia alemeone, 271 
«> crocale, 271, 283, 317 
* " nb. flars 
pomona, 271 
Cerasiocarpum Maingays, 39 
penangense, 89 
Cethosia cydalima, 258, 254 
me cydippe, var. damerippe, 258 
V ineulata, 258 
Re lamarckii, 259 
Chanapa sacerdos 256, 257 
'hapra agna, 282 
» mathias, 282, 320 
Charagres keianus, 262. 283 
Lx pyrrhus keianus, 2502 
Cheirantha, 55 
Chirosa, 255 
9 lapeyrousei, 310 
OnLORODINS, TO, 78, 156 
CnLtomopiorDA, 78, 159 
Chlorodius, 74, 159, 161, 162, 165, 173 
sk arcolatus, 162, 106 
* cams, 123 
cytherea, HW) 
dentifrons, 133 
* depressus, 160 
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Chlorodius distinguendus, 113 


edscardss, 120 
cudorus, 122 
exaratus, 115 
fragifer, 151 
hirtipes, 160 
levissimus, 160, 161 
monticulosus, 163 
nehbulosus, 160 
niger, 159, 160, 161 
nodosus, 120 
nudipes, 121 
obscures, 163 
perlatus, 166 
polyacanthus, 150 
samoensis, 134 
sanguineus, 119 
sculptus, 164 
ungulatus, 162 


Chlorodopsis, 74, 159, 165, 171, 172 


areolata, 165, 166, 172 

melanochira, 166, 168 

melanodactylus, 171 

nigrocrimita, 160, 168 

ornata, 171 

pilumnoides, 165, 167, 168, 
169 


spinipes, 166, 169, 171 


° M wood-maxsoni, 166, 170 
( Cyclodius) ornata, 171] 

CiNNYxzIDAE, G4 

Clitoria, 287 

Cocreba, 66 


" 


cyanea, 64, 65 


Counenipas, 06 

OoLLÆA, 257 
Comuneracem, 201 
ComMELYRacEs®, 301 
CoNNAKACEJE, 255 
Cordylanthus frutescens, 22 
CORNACER, 1, 45, 294 
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Corwustoidea, 69 
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Cryptotheca apetala, 4 


287 
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p 
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sœ Pepo, 85 
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Cuctnpitacka, 1, 21, 24, 40, 41, 202 
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Cupha crameri, 258 
„ lampettia, 312 
Cupido dionisus, 315 
Curetis, 270 
2 tugalica, 270 
Cuscus, 253 
Cyaniris, 264 
»  cagaya, 264 
» kuehns, 264 
spa, 264 
C yclodius, 74, 78, 159, 171 
h ornatus, 171 
CyYcLowMErTopA, 65, 69 
Cycloganthus, 74, 112, 124, 126 
lineatuz, GS, 124 
Cyllo annabilis, 257, 311 
» eda, 311 
Cymo, 74, 78, 172 
»  andreossyt, 173, 174, 175 
9 " var. melanodactylus, 
174 
» — deplanatus, 173, 174 
» — melanodactylus, 173, 174 
»  quadrilobatus, 173, 175, 176 
tuberculatus, 68, 173, 176 
Cymoipa, 78, 172 
Cynthia arsinm, 312 
$ eycnia, 259 
Cyrestia thyoneus, 314 
Naira, 71, 154 
» perlata, 155 
s — o variolosa, 155 
Dalbergia Benthami, 289 
* Kingiana, 289 
š rubiginosa, 289 
Dawnaine, 254, 308 
Donets ofinis, 255 
„ Glcathoe, 309 
5»  citrina, 255 
„ hamata, 254 
4, intensa, 255 
» o Umare, 300 
» — juventa, 300 
5» —aratensis, 255 
„ lutescens, 309 
K —meganira, 300 
» petilia, 254 
5», septentrionis, 254 
i sobrina, 309 
» (Asthipa) citrina, 255 
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= (Nasuma) iemare, 209 
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(Tirumala) hamata, 254 
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Danaus plezippus, 255 
Dobis europu, var. arete, 311 
Delias cicneus, 318 

» “cho, 318 

» philotis, 318 
Dendropanaz, 43, 58, 204 
" Listers, 204 
Matngayt, 58 

arvifforum, 68 

Dendrophis pictus, 67 
# Derris latifolia, 288 

» thyrsiflora, 289 

» allichi, 289 
* Desmogyne, 207, 205 
= 


$ neriifolia. 207 
Deudorsge epijarbas, 270 
5s simsonit, 270 


Diadema alimena, 313 
hewitsoni, 261 
je lasinassa, 313 
* pandarus, 261 
* pipless, 314 
Didymocarpus corchorifolia, 300 
x elatior, 299 
Dioclea, 287 
Dirr£kRA, 306 
Disporum pullum, 301 


* var. oblanccolata, 301 


Doleschallia australis, 262 
* bisaltide, 262 
T cramecrs, 262, 315 
5s polibete, 262 
" pratipa, 262 
Domacius, 229 
Domecia, 76, 229 
in hispida, 230 
DowkctotrpA, 177, 229 
Dryophis mycterizans, 66 
Duabanga, 2 
T^ grandylora, 10 
sonneratioides, 10 
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Elodina bouruensis, 317 
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3 viminalis, 312 
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+ viminalis, 312 
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Enkylia digyna, 40 
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= "| borneensis, 307 
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i Rumphii, 300, 307 
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Epilobium fruticosum, 12 
Bypizanthus, 75, 181, 154 
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ui frontalis, 184 
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Eriphia, 76, 213 
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" var, smithii, 216 


2 scabricula, 214 
t smithii, 214, 216 
trapesiformis, 215 
EnirnitpE, 67, 09, 70 
EwutritiN x, 70, 177, 213 
EnirutorpA, 177, 213 
ESsCALLONIERN, 201 
Ktisodes, 73, 71, 112, 132, 171 
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5»  dentatws, 130 
» electra, 133 
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Etisue, 72, 112, 128, 133 
»  anaglyptus, 133 
s COonverus, 132 
5» dentatus, 129, 131 
5»  tevimanus, 120, 131 
» macrodactylus, 132 
t maculatus, 133 
»  rugosus, 133 
utilis, 129, 130 
Eudora impressus, 113, 115 
yy  tenaz, 187 
ÉvrHASEOLEE, 257 
Eugilumnus websteri, 220 
Kuplaa, 253, 256, 257, 261 
» — alcathoe, 309 


n  Gasimilata, 256, 201, 283 


5» — bouruana, 310 

p  callithos, 256, 257 
p duponcheli, 310 
22 eunice, 310 

»  turypon, 255, 257 
n — fraterna, 256 
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iw hopfferi, 266, 257 
* lapeyrousei, 310 
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var. ihipa, 309 


( Betanga) duponchelii, 310 
(Catlipl@a) hopffers, 256, 257 
visenda, 256, 257 
(Chanapa) sacerdos, 256, 257 
( Clurosa) lapeyrousei, 310 
( Gamatoba) alcathoe, 309 
8) melancholica, 309 





Euplma (Gamatoba) epieulifera, 


* ( Hirdapa) assimilata, 256, 288 


» (alpine bouruana, 310 
hisme, 310 
x leucostictos, 310 
e  (Stictoplea) watsoni, 310 
»  (Vadebra) eurypon, 255, 257 
es + melina, 309 
Eueprransa, 256 
Enpsychellus, 263 

onisius, 263 
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Eupteron, 59 
Eurema hecabe, 279 
Kuruppellia, 75, 186 


द annulipes, 188 
sa tenaz, 187, 188 
vinosg, | 
Eurycarcinus, 75, 207, 209, 213 
* grandidieri, 210, 211 


» maculatus, 68, 210, 211, 


21 
orientalis, 210, 211, 212 
Euthalia wropus, 4 

» (Lerins) wropus, 262, 314 
EvxANTHOIDA, 77, 100 
Euzanthus, 72, 100, 111 

A ezaculptua, var. rugoeus, 110 

is hwuonis, 111 

* mamillatus, 110 

> melissa, 110, 111 

)6 nitidus, 110 

sculptilis, 110, 111 
Freres argiades, 
FicoipEe®, 1 
Galactia, 287 
Garnacrik X, 287 
Galene, 70, 74, 77, 127, 136, 232 
n" ispinosa, 136 
ochtodes, 135 

GALENINE, 136 
GaLENOIDA, 77, 136 
Gamatoba alcathoé, 309 

* erum) cir al 








Indez. 


Gymnopetalum, 24, 31 
" cochinchinensis, 31, 32 
" heterophyllum, a3 
» tnfegrifolium, 31 
bs quinquelobum, 32 
" quinqueloculare, 


septemlobum, 36 
Gynostemma, 25, 40 


" cissoides, 40 

” laza, 41 

e pedata, 40 
pedatum, 203 


GYNOSTEMME X, 25 
H.xwoponackx, 300 
Halimede, 71, 124, 125, 134, 135, 136 
TT (huratoni, 65 13 
HAttueporpa, 77, 134 
Hamadryas, 225 
» assaricus, 309 
* nais, 225 
niveipicta, 225 
Hapalocarpum indicum, 
ë venicatorium, 4 
HAPLOTRICNIUNM, 209 
Hasora aleziv, 283 
» — celienus, 321 
"T chromus, 253 
» discolor, 283 
» — doleschallii, 282 
» — hurama, 321 
» malayana, 283, 321 
5  thridas, 321 
4» — violacea, 321 
» (Parata) celenus, 321 


T oy hurama, 321 
ss malayana, 283, 321 
Hebomoia, 317 © 
lewcogynia, 317 


» ferruginea, 58 


,» heterophylta, 
^£.» — Jackiana, 59 
4, Obata, 59 


„ palmata, 589 
Y piston 62 


Dry 


© 
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Heptapleurum ellipticum, 47, 49, 53, 54 


m heterophyllum, 47, 56 
Ji A: Hullettii, 47, 64 
. x latifoliolatum, 47, 51 
. X Lawranceanum, 203 
ie longifolium, 54 
= 5 luridum, 46, 45 
E ue nervosum, 47, 55 
* * Ridleyi, 47, 54 
+: rigidum, 60 
* scandens, 47, 53 
` ë Scortechinii, 46, 40 
3 Singalangense, 47, 51 
> aubulalum, 47, 51 
" * mub-racemosum, 46, 49 
> terebinthacea, 52 
x tomentosum, 46, 50 
s z; triste, 46, 48 
V venulosum, 47, 52, 58 
* " var, rmacro- 
phylla, 52 
. * Wrays, 47, 55 
. 2 (Agalma) Lawranceanum, 
293 


Hesperia ahrendti, 320 
B feisthamelii, 319 
n flavovittata, 28] 
IH xasrPERILDAE, 277, 319 
Heatia aza, 308 
d'urvillei, 254 
(Nectaria) asa, 308 
Vw — d'urvillei, 254 
Heteropanasz, 43, 61 


m — 61 
Heteropanope, 75, 207, 210 
ES dentatus, 185 
* eucratoides, 68, 209 
" indica, 208, 200 


* Lrvia, 208, 209 
H&rEROPANOPIOIDA, 177, 207 
Heteropsis, 48, 62 
Hipio, 257 

4, amabilis, 311 
a constantia, 257, 811 
Hirdapa assimilata, 256, 283 
IB Hr at 
odgsonia " 
— ' heteroctita, 25 
* macrocarpa, 26 
Horooatrx, 206 
Holochila, 265 
"Hum, 14, 19, M 
Homalium, 14, 19, 
” =” caryophyllaceum, 22 
" cord ylanthus, 22 
” fatidum, 23 
" frutescens, 20, 23 
grandiftorum, 20, 23 
* Grifithianum, 20, 21 


° " Kwunstleri, 20 


A longifolium, 20, 21 








Homalium obovale, 23 





" — uum, 20, 21 | 
—— h 79.112 125 
us, 73, 11 
° " J^ cultripes, 126 


i uphi Y — 126, 127 
| na jael, 31' 
F rachel, 273, 817 

* Hydrangea P 
Hyprgnorisna, 70, 76, 77, 233 . 
HYPEROMERISTA, 70, 176 
Hypocolus, 71, 109, 111 

to Trugosua, 65, 111 
Hypolimnas, 254 

" alimena, 261, 313 

" " var. 


d» antilope, 314 
Fp bolina, 261, 313 


Hypolyciena danisoides, 270 
Hypopeltarium, 69 


Imperata arundinacea, 255 


Indigofera atropurpurea, 286 ` 
e nigrescens, 
Involucraria Wallichiana, 30 
* Wallichii, 29 

Iphías leucogynia, 317 
Ismene, 

5» — doleschalls, 282 
4, malayana, 283 
Itea, 291 
Jambosa aquira, 270 
Jamides astraptes, 268 


T purpurata, 268 
Junonia erigone, 259, 312 
" espansa, 259 
"  orithya, 250 

" timorensis, 260 


$} | willida, 259 


seu 
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Lachnopodus tahitensia, 92 
Lagenaria dasystemon, 36 
Lugerstramia, 2, 6, 9 


» celebica, 

n floribunda, 6, 7 

N Flos- Regine, 0, 7, 5, 9 

+ grandiflora, 10 

* hezaptera, 8 

= hypoleuca, 6, 7 

š macrocarpa, 9 

* Munchhuusia, 9 

V ovalifolia, T, 

2 Regins, 
speciosa, 9 


Lagostoma, 154 
i$ nodosa, 120 
perlata, 155 
Lampides mlianus, 268 
* wtherialis, 268 
t. phisea, 269 
3 uratus, 268, 815 
šš areas, 
" celeno, 268 
4 elpia, 315 
hylas, 269, 316 
LrGvMINO«x*, 204, 268, 200, 
1.68 0%119 
Lt&riporTERA, 254 
Leptodius, 74, 112, 117 
< cavipes, 118, 122 
* crassimanus, 117, 115, 120, 
121. 122 










Liphyra brassolis, 271 


Lophactiea, 71, ung 


major, 271 


" anaglypta, 100, 102 

T corallina, 100, 102 

" cristata, 100, 101, 103 

" fissa, 67, 100, 103 

" granulosa, 100, 101, 103 
semigranosa, 100, 101, 103 


Lophozanthus, 116 


- bellus, var. leucomanus, 
113. 

* scaberrimus, 113, 116 

" » Var, beccalépes, 117 


s cultripes, 117 


Lophozosymus, 73 04, 106, 125 


" bellus, var. leucomanus, 113 
T cristatus, 67, 106, 107 

"n dodone, 10t, 108 

," epheliticus, 106 

T incisus, 106, 107 

E octodentatus, LOG, 107 

* radiatus, 108 


» ( Lophozanthus) bellus, var. 


leucomanus, 113 


Ludwigia, 12, 13 


* Lysimuchia evalvis, var. grandifolia, 
LyTHRACEX, 





* diffusa, 14. 

» fruticulosa, 14 

* lythroides, 13 

" parviftora, 13, 14 
„ Prostrate, 13 


Luffa, 25, 33 
Qd euglyptus, 118, 121 4, acutangula, 34 
" auratus, 117, 118, 120 » «gyptiaca, 33 
T " yur, Süng Wie us, „ cattu-picinna, 34 
120 » Clavata, 34 
J nudipes, 118, 121, 122 g — 34 
» sanguineus, 118, 119, 120, 121 ss Gom, 34 
Leptosia giphía, 271 » hederacea, 34 
rtion grandijlorum, 10 » Parvala, 34 
Lethe arcuata, 311 n pentümdre, 34 
» arete, 31] —— » Petola, 34 
Lezias wropus, 262, 314 » racemosa, 34 
Liagora, 98 — | » Salpatin, 34 
aculata, 93 ° 5» Wightiana, bud 
LinvrH ix E, 263 ; Lycsrna METRA, 
Libythea antipoda, 263 Lycienesthes emolus, 267 
Lictace®, 301 uraeri, 207 
Limenitis venilia, 318 Lycantom, 263, 260, 31 








Index, 


Malanitis, 257 
* crameri, 257 
"n gylippa, 268 
sl leda, 311 
MrernaAsTOMACEXRE,l 
Melia, 76, 230 
9. cmatifer, 231 
®* » pugil, 231 
s tessellata, 231 
Metroma, 177, 230 


Melissa, 109 
4* mamillata, 110 
nitida, 110 


Melothria, 25, 37 
" affinis, 38 
* indica, 38 
i marginata ,38, 39 
" e» var, heterophylla, 
39 
Rumphiana, 39 
Menippe, 75, 177, 179 
* bellangeri, 178 
s granwlosa, 179 
T parvulus, 146 
os rumphii. 178 
( Myomenippe) granulosa, 179 
MENIPPINS, TO, 176, 177 
MENIPPIOIDA, 176, 177 
Messaras crameri, 258 
Mesua ferrea, 262 
Miletus chinensis, var. ceramenmis, 263, 
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Minetra nodrica, 314 
Momordica, 25, 35, 39 

” ptiaca, 3⁄4 

K. nthelmintica, 37 

53 Charantia, 35, 37 
. » Clarkeana, 35 

* Cochinchinensia, 35, 36 

4 dioica, 37 

hE humilis, 37 

* Lufa, 34 

" macropetala, 

* mista, 37 

e muricata, 37 

24 Rozburghiana, 37 

2 subangulata, 35, 36 

tubiflora, 32 


Morínda bracteata, 252 
Munchhausenia speciosa, 9 
Muricia Cochinchinensis, 37 
Afycalesis daidis, 257 


* hesione, 310 

" manipa, 311 

» medus, 310 

pe perseus, 257, 311 
ik remulia, 311 


p sirius, 207, 311 

" Calysisme) perseus, 257, 311 
Mydorama) remulia, 311 

sirius, 257, 311 








Myealesía (Oreotriana) medus, 310 
Mydosama manipa, 31 

* remulia, 311 

. sirius, 257, 311 
Myomenippe, 75, 177, 179 

ss duplicidens, 179 

” granulosa 179 
MrnaTACEX, 1 


Nacaduba, 265 
28 ancyra, 268 
s" ardates, 268 
e atrata, 268 
T hermus, 267 
" laura, 268 
'. meiranganus, 267 
268 
perusia, 
Nasuma iamare, 


Nectaria aza, 308 
t: d urvillei, 254 


Nectopanope, 75, 207, 212 


n long pes, 213 
++ rhodobapher, 213 
Neleus, 229 


2.  acanthophorus, 230 
Nematopyzia fruticulosa, 14 


"+ prostrata, 14 
. pusilla, 14 
Neopithecops, 264 
salmora, 263 


Neptis consimilis, 260, 283 

5» heliodora, 312 

»  lactaria, 260 

„n  nectens, 261 

5 Penilia, 261, 313 

p (Phaedyma) heliodora, 312 

3b nectena, 261 

(Rahinda) consimilis, 260, 253 

Neustanth us, 288 
Nothopanag pinnatum, 60 


| Notocrypta feisthamelu, 278, 319 


^ restricta, 310 
waigensis, 278 
NYMPFHALIDXE, 254, 308 
NywFHALINXE, 258, 308, 312 
Ocybadistes, 320 
marnas, 320 
(Ethra, 67, 68, 69, 70 
CETuRIN X, 69 
ONAGRACEX, 1, 11 
*Ophiopogon cord ylinordes, 300 
raca moules, 301 
*Ophiorrhiza Lawranceana, 205 
lurida, 205 
Ornithoptera hellen, 318 
priamus, 273 
*Orphnoranthus, 75, 112, 127 
microps, 135 


Orsotlriena medus, 310 
| Osmelia, 14, 18 


» Maingays, 19 
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hyncha, 68, 69 
Oziis x, 70, 176, 181 
Oziorpa, 176, 181 
Ozius, 75, 181, 186, 187, 188 
»  annulipes, 188 
5» frontalis, 185 
5»  rugulorus, 182 
„ tenar, 187, 188 
T ——— Mons — 
Euruppellia) annulipes 
S lenaz, 187, 188 
Padraona, 279, 280, 281 
* augiades, 278 
* autoleon, 280 
z^ dara, 279 
* masa, 279 
` mirsoides, 282 
^ palmarum, 278, 320 
» procles, : 
Ë prunas, 320 
: sunias, 279 
* Paederia Cruddasiana, 205 
* foetida, 296 
* linearis, 296 
tomentosa, 206 
Pamphila ahrendti, 820 
^ arendti, 320 


" maro, 277 
” moseleyi, 278 


Panas armatum, 45 
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| albinus thomson, ab, —— 
274 

» embraz epirus, 276 

» antigone, 313 

» argynnus, 277 

» beccarii, 274 

w  cinereomaculatua, 318 

» — Codrus focalensia, 276, 283 

»  crocale, 271 

» deiphobus, 276, 318, 319 

LIT H ab hyporanthos, 276 

» — deiphontes, 318 

iw erinus, 265 

+» euchenor obsolescens, 276 

T eurypylus, 319 

melampus, 277 

nb, rufimus, 
7 


hs Fr 
re r» "n 


» fuscus, 318 
», | gambrisius, 318 
» heliodora, 312 
» iphigenia, 261 
» — lamyetia, 258 
s melampus, 277 
» melita, 313 
» ormenus, 275 
» pelluceides, 313 
» pellucidus, 312 
a» o polibete, 316 
» polydorus, 274, 318 
t n thessalia, 274, 288 
»  polytes alphenor, 319 
» Pomona, 271 
" sarpedon 819 
wa. T onthedon, 319 
~ choredon, 27 
thomsonti, 274 
ParirrroxNiDE, 271, 316 
PAPILIONIN AX, 273, 318 
Papua, | 
Parata celi nus, 321 
»  hurama, 321 
unm 283 e 
Paratropia br trya 
— — 


» scandens, 53 


Singalangenee, 51 
B y gable UL 


philippina, 282, 321 
PARTHEN 
Parthenos brunnea, 261. 





LE 
Pemphia, 2, 4 
aridula, 4 
bs anguatifolia, 4 
* setosa, 4 
Pentapanaz, 293 E 
e se stellatum, 295 


Pentapterygium, 297, 208 
Peplis indica, 3 
Pestoloszia lata, 40 
pedata, 40 
Phadyma, 312 
* heliodora, 812 
nectens, 261 


'. Philiris, 265 
ilias, 265 
Phymodius, 74, 159, 161, 165 
š monticulosws, 162, 163 
* obscurus, 163 
^ sculptus, 156, 159, 162. 164 
N ungulatus, 162, 163, 164 


PikgRINAX, 271, 316 
Pieris jael, 317 
n padusa, 271 
» perictione, 273 
» — phillyra, 318 
» pitys, 273 
» rachel, 273, 317 
» thcodice, 317 
^ Pierrea dictyoneura, 24 
Pilodius, 165 
AR nigrocrinitua, 168 
» pilumnoides, 167 
m pugil 170 
scabriculus, 171 
spinipes, 1 
PıLUMNIN æ, 70, 176, 190 i 
PiLvMNOIDA, 177, 190 
Pilumnopeus, 207 
maculatus, 212 
Pilumnus, 75, 190, 198, 199, 206 
s andersoni, 191, 194 
T andreossys, 173 
* cerulescens, 191, 196 
2 cursor, 191, 195 
— dehaanii, 191, 198 
dorsipes, 191, 197 
forskalii, 194 
* hirsutus, 191, 197 
* labyrinthicus, 68, 190, 199 
s levis, 190, 199 
T levimanus, 199 
» longicornis, 191, 193, 194 
* acabriusculus, 206 


" aemilanatus, 200 
k e seminudus, 200 
h Hè AA er 202 
TERR " alu teri, 191 1904 
T] uraulus, 


92 
" vespertilio, 191, 192, 197 
T var. 193 
Pirimela, 67, 69, 70 
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PiniwELIDES, 69 
Pithecops, 263 

" basearia, 263 

dionsaius, 815 
Platypilumnus, 70, 76, 
Platypodia, 04 d ` 
ia, 9 racilipes 

Plebeius wlianus, 268 
» Clits, 207 


cagaya, 
zl euchylas 269 
po —Slustris, 266 
bs kühni 264 
» lucifer, 263, 264 
^A seltuttua, 
T tualensin, 264 
unicolor, 207 
Plebejus astraptes, 
b 











e euchylas, 316 

- kandarpa, 269 

Plesioneura chimæra, 319 

$9 varians, 819 

waigensis, 278 

Polycremnus, 71, 123, 124, 134, 135 

ochtodes, 135 
Polyeyma, 265 
98 carythae, 265 

PorvprecTiX *, 69 

Polydectus, 70 

Polyommatus baticus, 269 

PomgrUNIDA, 69 

® Pottingeria, 201 

" d acuminata, 291 

Precis erpansa, 259 

5»  hedonia, 312 

» ida, 269 

T sphita, 259 

+ Selima, 259 

PRIMULACE®, 208 

Psaumis, 137 

" fossulata, 148 

" glabra, 143 

Peeudocarcinus, 177 

bellangert, 178 

Pseudodipsas, 265 


" eone, 265 
ilias, 265 
PsgunoziorŠpaxa, 176, 150 
Paeudosius, 75, 180 
coystrus, 181 
planus, 181 


Pueraria, 287, 288 

° * bella, 288 

T peduncularis, 288 
e. Thunbergiana, 288 


Pyranga rubra, 66 
Quadrella, 76, 217, 225 
tè boopis, 227 
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Quadrella coronata, 226, 227 


Li] ” 


98 ” 
Radena juventa, 309 
n meganira, 309 
e  sobrina, 309 os 
Rahínda consimilis, 260, 283 
Rapala phrenga, 270 
Ravadeba lutescens, 309 


* Rhinacanthus calcaratus, var. mazima, 
300 


e maximus, 300 
Rhizophora caseolaris, 11 
RUBIACEAR, 205 
Ruppellia, 186, 187, 188 
$5 annulipes, 188 
* lata, 187 
= tenar, 187 
° vinosg, 187, 188, 159 
RurreLLIorma, 176, 186 
Rusticus Adolescens zanthospilos, 265 
Salamis sabina, 262, 314 
Salatura afinis, 255 
, laratensis, 255 
alpins, 256, 310 
z. bouruana, 310 


BAMYDACER, 1, 14 
Samypex, 16 

SaTYRIN X, 257, 310 
Satyrus manipa, 257, 811 
NAXIFRAGACUN, 
Sciadophyll um avene, 48 


p) ellipticum, 53 
* scandens, 53 
tomentosum, 50 
Scotanthus Porteanus, 33 
tubiflorus, 32 


Simathus leos, 315 
RornaNAcEX, 208 
Solanum feroz, 298, 299 

» „ Var. inermis, 298 








a 10, 1 





var. maculosa, 226 
, reticulata, 227 


cida, 10, 11 
var. Grifithii, 10, 11 


Index. 


Sphenomerus, 76, 217, 227 
” — — 228 


Spongodes, 2 
* Sterculia cognata, 285 
, parvifolia, 285 
” Rorburghii, 285 
* atriatifiora, 285 
BSTERCULIACK E, 285 
Stictoplea watsoni, 310 
Streptolirion volubile, 301 
var, setosa, 301 
Symbrenthia hippoclus, 314 
Symethi«, 315 
ymphadra aropa, 262 
Svnrntp, 306 
Tuchyris ada, 273, 317 
bb bouruensis, 318 
” cynisca, 318 
" jacquinotii, 318 
» lyncida, 272 
, paulina, 317 
* Taeniochlena birmanica, 285 
Grifithii, 285 
Tagiades japetus, 277, 283, 319 
» metanga, 319 
९७ neira, 319 
» Var. metanga, 319 
Taractrocera, 281 
Telicota, 278, 320 
» augias, 278, 320 
* bambussx, 278, 320 
* dara, 270 — 
a moseleys, 278 
» — palmarum, 320 
L prusias, 320 
( Padraona) dara, 279 
Telicota ( Padiaona) palmarum, 320 


` prusias, 320 
Tellervo, 255 
p asearica, 309 
„ 0 s0ilus, 255. 
TrgLrFHUSIDXE, 65, 69 


Terias, 272 
2x yen 316 
„» blanda, 317 


ws brevicostalia, 317 
» candida, 272, 316 
s» diversa, 917. 


drona, 316 
a — hecabe, 272, 316, 317 
lacteola, 310 
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Tetralia glaberrima, 223 


+ 
Pr 
hs 


heterodactyla, 224 
lavissima, 224 
nigrifrons, 224 


Thecla ilias, 200 

Tnupx, 69 

Thyméle thridas, 321 
Thysonitis apollonius, 266 


7 
LB 
LE 


T var, supous, 265, 
266 


cwlius, 207 
hermes, 266 
illustris, 266 
korion, 266, 267 
triopus, 265 


Tirumala hamata, 254 
Trapa, 11, 12 
Trapesia, 76, 217, 223, 225, 226, 229 


+ 
2% 
, 
LA] 
Ë 


acutifrons, 222 
areolata, 218, 221 
* vnr. inermis, 221 
cxeruba, 210 
cymodoce, 218, 219, 220, 221, 
222, 223 

dentata, 219 
digitalis, 218, 222  . | 
ferruginea, 218, 220, 221, 22 

* var, areolata, 221 
guttata, 220 


i: x intermedia, 220 
55 arcolata, 221 
f 4 maculata, 221 
usta, 


glaberrima, 22% 

hirtipes, 219 

integra, 223 

intermedia, 218 
leucovactyla, 222 

maculata, 218, 221 
miniata, 220 

reticulata, 221 

rufopunctata, 218, 222 

war. intermedia, 
220 
maculata, 


serratifrons, 224 
subdentata, 
tigrina, 221 


TRAFEZIOIDA, 177, 217 
Trevesia, 43, 57 


i ” 


l Trichosanthes, 24, 26 
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Imata, 57 
< var, lium, 59 


anguina, 29 

aspera, 29 

bracteata, 29 
Celebica, 27, 80 
cordata, 29 

costata, 32 
cucumerind, 26, 27, 32 
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Trichosanthes dioica, 26 

P Futon, 32 ° 

* grandibracteata, 30 

* gransftora, 26 

22 Hearnii, 26, 28 

» herpetospermum, 28 

" heteroctita, 20 

i" henusperma, 26 

* integrifolía, 32 

" laciniosa, 27, 29 

E macrocarpa, 26 

K multiloha, 30 

= officinalis, 32 

2 palmata, 27, 29 

(n pilosa, 27 

» pubera, 20, 30 

a reniformis, 28 

* fricuspidata, 27, 28 

a tricuspis, 29 

* Wallichiana, 27, 29 


" Wawræi, 27, 30 
Tripodanthera cochinchinensis, 32 
Troides oblongomaculatus bouruenais, 

318 
„ priamus poseidon, 273, 274 


A i A. ab, hecuba, 273 
Tupidanthus, 43, 63 
a calyptratua, 63 
Typhonium, 302, 303, —— 
cuspidatum, 304 


° e inopinatum, 301, 302, 303 
° = Listeri, 334 
® » Pottingert, 304 
"i Rosburghii, 302, 303 
-~ Schottii, 303 


= trilobatum, 302, 303 
UwnrLLIFERAE, 1 
Vaccrnrace™®, 296, 297 
Vadebra, 256 
is eurypon, 255, 257 
i» melina, 309 

Vanessa hedonia, 312 
Vitis atroviridis, 40 

„ trichophora, 40 
® Wardenia, 43, 60 
° 5 simplex, 60 
XaxTHIDXE, 67, 69, 70, 71, 77 
XANTHINA, TO, 77, 78 
XaxTUINI, 69 
Xantho, 74, 90, 91, 112, 114, 115, 116, 
117, 123, 125, 127 
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| Tabooing of names. 
















There is a peculiar custom observed by the Santals, in some respects 
parently resembling what is called ukuhlonipa amongst the Kafirs in 
South Africa, the te-ps of the South Sea Islanders, and the hiwui-ki of 
the Chinese.!* 
The custom is this: Certain brothers- and sisters-in-law and husband 
d wife are amongst the Santals prohibited from mentioniug each 
other's names, and this rule is observed, not only when they are speaking 
to or of each other, but always when they may have to mention these 





particular names 
ul, w Tlie relatives who are bound by this custom are the following 
] em s Group A. Hahoñh s LA man (a) and the wife (5) of his 
p younger brother; * à man <s A and the wife (d) of his wife's younger 
|. brother. 


Group B. Ajhnarea. ‘A woman (e) and the husband (f) of her 
younger sister; *a woman (g) and the wife (4) of her younger brother. 

Group C. Husband and wife, 

All of these are prohibited from naming each other's names under 
apy circumstances, There is, however, a very great difference between 
m o © For foot-notes soo p. 16 et reg 
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the two first groups and the lust, so they cannot well be treated of 
together, We shall therefore in the following first examine the two 
first groups separately and afterwards deal with the last group 


Groups A and B. 


In the Santal community cousins, in as many degrees as they can 


keep any account of each other, are also consideréd to be brothers and 
sisters; hence the rule is extended to them also. Their mutual age is 
decisive of their family position (i.e., as younger or elder brothers aud 
sisters), not their being children of elder or younger brothers, ns far as 
regards what is treated of in these lines.* 

It must. further be borne in mind, that this cnstom is,generally 
strictly observed with regard to the real name only, but not always so 
with regard to the second and commonly used name (called bahna by the 
Santals in opposition to the mu/, real, original name). This bahna 
name is, however, never mentioned in the presence of the relative, and 
those who will * honour" their relatives nbstain from mentioning the 
second name also under all circumstances 

As long as these relatives are within the family or have to speak 
to or of each other, they meet no difficulty from this custom, Speaking 
to each other they have certain appellatives which are always used (viz., 
a to b, 6 to d, nnd g to h the word bahu, i.e., daughter-in-law ; f to e and A 
to g the word dai, ie., elder sister; btoa and d to ethe word go, and e to 
f the word babu, i.e., boy or young man) 

Speaking of each other they have a special name for every particular 
relative, which is always used (a and c are the bahgiihar of b and d 
respectively, b the bokot-bahu of a, d the erveltet". baliu of c, e and g the 
| jhnar of f and h respectively, f the bokot jdwde of e, and À the bokot 
bahu of g) 

The difficulty arises, when they have to mention other people, 
things, animals, villages, etc bearing the same name as one of these 
particular relatives, or part of the name of which is identical with the 
name of this person 

They will then proceed as follows: When speaking of persons they 
will describe them in some way or other for instance as brother or 
sister, etc, of such and such a person, or say, that ho or she hns the 
same name as this or that person. If this is not possible, they will 
plainly say, that the person in question bears the same name as this 
or that relative, and, if necessary, request a person present to tell 
the name. 

A result of this custom will be seen from the following :( The 
Suntals nre accustomed to name their children after their parents and 


the relatives of these, commencing with Nee paternal graudfather or 
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-mother of the child.* Should it so happen, that the father,or mother . 
of the child has a not-to-be-named relation bearing the same name as ` 
that to be given to the child, the child will get the name—it i» named 
by the mid wife to those present at the name-giving festival, which is 
celebrated three, five (or seven) days after the birth*—, but they will 
at once commence tg use a second name (bahna), either something like 
the real name in sound, & name signifying a certain quality observed in 
the child or taken from the day on which the child was born, ete. In 
this way the parents may by this custom be prohibited from naming 
the real name of their own offspring. With women it may even happen 
that this custom prohibits them from naming their own names. + 

Any other near relative than the parents will also for the same 
reason in the same manner give n child a bahna name, and there are in 
fact very few Santals who have not in this way got a second name” If 
he (or she) has got such a one, this ia always used, and if asked what 
Y his name is, he will himself constantly mention the second one, if he is 

not specially requested to name the real one, "They will even some- 
times nffect having forgotten the real name. 

When the name originally signifies things or animals or is part 
of a village name, etc., they will as a rule here either describe the thing 
or animal, etc., in some way, name something like it or name it outright, 
if the relative in question is not present. It is, however, not considered 
proper to do the last, and is done only by the “degenerated " Santals 
of the present day. 

I shall give some instances of how they try to manage the 

M difficulty. We have here in the village an old woman, the name of 
whose younger sister's husband is Zokhgn. In the vicinity is a village 
called Lokhonpur, This, of course, she cannot pronounce, but calls 
the village Lopak'pur, or atopur (ato being the Santal name for village), 
or she will describe it as the village in which such aud such a person 
is headman, or which is on the other side of a certain hillock, etc. 
Another time I heard the same person speak about the two heroes in 
the Santal version of Rámáyana as Ramtikin, ie., Ram and his companion. 
She was not to be induced to name Lokhgn (Lakshmana). 

Once I heard a person, the name of whose younger brother's wife 
is Hira (ie, diamond) call diamond jírgmanik. Manik is the Santal 
name for a pearl, which a Santal will consider about equal to a diamond, 
i aud may perhaps also be used as a general name for a jewel, the pro- 
bability being that the average Santal will know nothing of either hira 
ov manik besides that they are names for jewels?; by putting fira, 
which means cummin seed and in sound resembles hira, before manik, 
he would make us understand that he did not mean a real manik, but 
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a hira—and all did so understand it, because all knew his reason for 


spenking thus. | 

All examples that could be brought forward are individualistic, and 
have not, as faras can now be ascertained, had any inflaence on the 
vocabulary of the Santal language. | 

The custom is observed also in the case that&he relative dies, and 
formerly—according to what old women say, and they nre the best 
authorities in such matters—they conformed to the custom, even when a 
not-to-be-named relntive had died as a child, long before the parties in 
question came into relationship to each other by marriage. Old persons 
still living sometimes do so yet; but the younger generation has 
“ degenerated.” “We have not even seen them, and if we name such a 
name, what follows?" they say, and use the name. 

When it is nbsolutely necessary, the name may be mentioned, now- 
a-days; but the person so doing takes the precaution to spit before pro- 
nouncing it. If he (or she) should unawares happen to mention the 
name, he must spit afterwards. The spittle is by the Santals, as by 
most other people, considered an unclean thing, and spitting on 
anybody or anything conveys the same idea of insult and contempt 
as amongst Europeans. By spitting they will signify, that what they 
are going to do or have already done is a bad and damnable thing, it 
at the same time being understood that they are not going to make a 
practice of what they have done or will do, not more so than anyone 
will without necessity touch the unclean saliva. 

With the above-mentioned exceptions they keep very strictly to 
the custom, even when they are amongst complete strangers or people 
of another jat, considering the breach of it a great sin which will be 
punished both here and in the next world. They expect that God will 
curse such people by giving them some kind of sickness (¢.g., leprosy) 
or infirmity. When dead, they believe, the bodies of such people will 
not burn, to effect this they will have to cut them into pieces, as they 
say; neither will they come to a good place in the other world but to 
norok, i.e., hell ; they will, for instance not get any water to drink there; 
neither will anybody give them fire to cook their food with; some say, 
they will stick in nightsoil up to their necks; their body will be eaten 
by worms, ete. ý 

If a Santal does not conform to the rnles in question, he will be 
severely punished. It is, for instance, sufficient cause for divorce. 

‘Only a short time ago I have thus seen a wife, although she was 
enciente ant the time, divorced from her husband on account of her not 
“ honouring" his elder brother in this way. — LT 
— Should it happen, that such relatives had intercourse with each 
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other, they will mercilessly be “ontecasted,”” and even if they are 
subsequently again taken into " caste," the Santals feel disgust towards 
such people.* 

The now living Santals consider this custom as a special manner 
for the relatives mentioned honouring? each other, or more specially, 
showing that they consider each other sacrosanct to each other, "They 
say, that these male relatives honour their female ones, as they honour w 
bonga, and the female ones honour the men like Cando," the Sungod, the 
Creator and Ruler of all things. Now it must be remembered, that Cando 
by the Santals is considered good, but, of conrse, unapproachable as the 
sun in the sky. The bongas, on the other hand, are mostly evil spirits who 
in many ways try to harras the Santals, and whom they therefore try to 
keep as much as possible ata distance and to appease by sacrifices. 
The comparison is significant enough and does not need any commen- 
tary.!! 

According to Santal notions this custom of course is mutual 
honouring; but as there is a pair of relatives which would come within 
Group A (bahoüharea)—both men, viz, a man and the husband of his 
younger sister,—who do not observe this custom, although they have 
other customs in common with the relatives treated of here (cfr. what 
is written below), and as other relations,!* between whom an analogous 
or even greater honouring ought to be observed, do not observe this 
custom, it seems clear that this kind of honouring has not been invented 
for the sake of honour alone, but has a deeper cause, What is then the 
probable origin of this kind of taboo P 

To get an understanding of the case we must see what is the mutual 
position of the parties, and their position in the family. 

Besides not naming one another's names these relatives have 
various customs to observe with regard to each other. 

The woman within both groups has in the presence of thia kind of 
male relatives to observe the following rules :— 

She is not to sit on a bedstead iu his presence,—she may sit on some- 
thing else; she must then, however, take particular care that she has 
her clothes decently arranged round herself; many Santal women aro 
not over particular in this respect, Generally the woman will stand or 
go hway out of the presence of the male relative. During the night the 
woman is not to lie on & bedstend, if the male relative is sleeping in the 
same room; she may, however, lie down on anything else, the floor, n 
mat, etc., usually she will take her bedstead to another place or ontside, 
where she is hidden from the male relative, and lie down on it there. 

She must not under any circumstances touch the bedstead or 
clothes belonging to the male relative, whether he is present or not, 
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whether he has the clothes on or not. This is carried go far, that for ; 
instance the wife of the younger brother is not allowed to touch the 
wife of the elder brother, if this woman is carrying clothes belonging to. 
her husband, and she is under the same circumstances not even allowed ° 
to help.the other to get a burden on her head, as she might then come 

in contact with something belonging to the husband of the elder wife, 
The same rule which is observed with respect to clothes and the bed- 
stead is, as a rule, althongh probably not so strictly, applied to all 
things which this male relative carries on his body, rings, necklaces, 
etc. 

The woman must, of course, not touch the man himself, wherefore 
she cannot, for instance, perform the Santal custom of washing his. 
feet, when he comes on a visit. If there is no other woman present to 
do it, he must do it himself or let his feet be as they are, which under 
all other circumstances would have been considered a very great offence 
to the household to which he has come on a visit. * 

She must not loosen her hair, neither must she let anybody free 
her of lice in the presence of this relation. She must—if unmarried, | 
otherwise they do not heed it mnch—keep her clothes well covering her. 
breast in his presence, and she must not climb a tree or mount a ladder, 
eic. when he is near. If, for instance, two brothers with their wives 
are going somewhere and have a bullock eart with them—their only 
mode of travelling when not walking,—the wife of the younger brother, 
is not allowed to mount the cart, even if the elder brother is himself. 
walking. . 

She cannot sit on the same mat with him or by his side; she must 
not touch bis shadow (because it belongs to him); if the man is tread- 
ing the dhipki, she must not keep the paddy or rice in the stamping 
‘hole; and she must not eat or drink anything left or touched by him or 
his wife!* (because her hnsband—enting before her—is supposed to 
have or may bave touched her food. The Santal wives are in the habit 
of eating what is left by their husbands). m 

[f she should unawares sit on his bedstead, touch anything belong- 
ing to him, etc., she must at once when it is pointed ont to her, wash or 

-. pour water on herself, and what she has touched belonging to him. — 
- ^" "phe male relative on his side may sit or lie on a- bedstead, though 
mot on hers, in her presence ; but he must not touch her or her shadow, 
"her bedstead or her clothes or anybody carrying an ything of her wear- 
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* ing apparel. If, for instance, two brothers are walking together, the 
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* put the clothes down somewhere in the meantime; if the elder one does 
it, he must not touch the hand of the younger one when giving him tho 
tobacco—it is otherwise on account of its dusty form given into the 
hand,—but must let the stuff fall into his younger brother's hand. i 
He must not tread the dhinki for her, nor sit by her side, specially 
not on the same mat. What else he from courtesy should not do, will 
be seen from what is said nbout the woman. Even when one of the 
parties is dead, they are prohibited from touching the dead body. 
Before the Santals burn their dead, they are in the habit of washing their 
hands, feet and mouth, put smdur on their forehead, ete. ; all relatives 
present must do this; but these relatives are, when doing so, prohibited 
from touching the body, Something of what they else would have to 
do, they must abstain from. Instead of washing the dead body, they 
pour water from a cup on it, to avoid touching it. l | | 
The Santals, when grown up, never eat or touch what their wom 
have eaten or drunk from; but thatthe rule with regard to food and drink, 
which is observed by the woman, in the opposite case would bave been 
applied to the man, is apparent from the fact that in case the two 
bahonüharea (Group A) are males (see above) they observe the rule 
with regard to each other which without such a rule would not have 
been necessary. i 
If he should unnwares touch her—which may sometimes happen, for 
instance when there is dancing in the village, or he has got a little liquor 
on board,—they must take water in a cup, pour it over each other 
and then salute each other, just as they do at the time of the marriage 
of one of the parties, when this relationship is established. .. 
4^ As the woman wonld feel very much ashamed if the male relative 
should see her in any of the prohibited situations, he will, when coming 
liome, or to where he supposes her to be, às a rule in some way or other 
make his presence knówn by coughing, eto., before he enters the court- 
yard or the honse, and not at once go straight in, allowing the woman 
time to take her precautions, Such consideration might seem strange 
with an uncivilized people like tbe Santals ; but it is not their only trait 
of this character. 
. If these relatives voluntarily break these rules, it is a great sin 
which they believe. will be punished as mentioned above in case they 
should name each other's names. They believe that the part of the body 
with which the rule is violated, will specially suffer both here and in the 
coming world, be enten by worms, eto, 1 have heard tbem tell many 
iustances of such people having already in this life lost their hands, 
got leprosy, eto. as they fully believe, because they have violated 
these rules — — | | —— e pe n wm | 
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All these customs are not observed by the second pair in Group B 
(both women), an account of whom will be given later on. 

It will be seen, that all these rules prescribed by custom have one 
essential quality: they are to prevent the relatives in question from 
seeing each other—or rather the man from seeing the woman, which is 
quite natural—in any too familiar position, and from indulging in any 
familiarity towards each other; instead of which these relatives must 
treat each other as complete strangers, even the names of whom they, 
so to say, are not to remember, Complete strangers are not so particular 
in their behaviour towards each other. One might be tempted to say, 
that it looks as if they should not have any bodily existence for each 
other. 

The deeper cause of the custom hence seems to be the wish to 
prevent these particular relatives from being even tempted to sexual 
sin with respect to each other. 

But what can be the reason of this? For while a Santal honours the 
wife of his younger brother in the manner described, quite the contrary 
is the custom between the younger brother and the wife of the elder 
brother. These may laugh and jest with each other; they have not any 
restrictions imposed on themselves by custom or otherwise, when in the 
company of each other; and should they go further, nobody seems to 
heed it. In fact, the wife of the elder brother is considered a kind of 
common property between him and his younger brothers. It is regular 
polyandry. 

And while a Santal must behave as described towards the elder 
sister of his wife, there exists very much the same freedom between him 
and the younger sisters of his wife as between his own wife and his 
younger brothers. 
| From these two facts it is clear, that the reason cannot well be, that 
the parties should be considered to bave come into the relationship to 
each other of brothers and sisters, and that any familiarity for the sake 
of that should be prohibited in this way. 


The explanation will, as I believe, be found, if we cast a glance on 


the position of the parties in the family 
The first thing to be taken into consideration is the basis of the 
Santal matrimony, viz., the rights of property of the husband. A Santal 
buys his wife, or rather the father buys wives for his sons, if he is 
living; and that this is real business is shown by many circumstances 
of which I — besides the fact that a bride-price is paid !&— sball mention 
only one. 
7 When at the marringe tbe bride has been brought to her future 
home, aud her friends aud relations are going to take leave, the lumi 
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budhi!l* says to her: “Now remain, my girl; this is your house, this 
is the place where you shall go out and in. Work and eat ye industri- 
ously. Don't long for us; this is your honge (or home) for life. Both 
bones and ashes did we sell you.” The meaning of the last expression 
is, that both living and dead she shall thenceforth belong to her 
husband, whose property she is, 

When she becomes the property of her husband, his younger 
brothers, because they stand in a quasi-filial relation to him (cfr. what 
is written below), seem also to get some rights in her together with him, 
A result of this is probably the circumstance mentioned above, that the 
younger brothers are allowed such liberties with the wife of the elder 
one, and another custom, that in case the elder brother dies, the 
younger brother—if he wishes, it is not enforced—takes the widow as 
his wife (or co-wife, if he hns one before), without, however, going 
throuch any marriage ceremonies. They have paid for her before, they 
say; she belongs to the family. 

On the other hand an elder brother has as his duty to protect what 
belongs toa younger brother and to provide for him. He is therefore 
also prohibited: from marrying the widow of his younger brother, 
In case the younger brother dies, the widow may stay in the family 
of her late husband, if she has any children, because if she leaves, she 
must also leave these behind her, as they, according to Santal lav law, 
belong to the relatives of the father, who also are the heirs in case ther who also are the heirs in case there 
is no (male) Jasna of the marriage. no (male) issue of the marriage. She then stays as the mother of 
er children, who have to support her. If she has no children, the 
relatives of her late husband will send her back to her parents or 
nearest relatives, ns soon as the funeral ceremonies have been per- 
formed ; it would be contrary to custom if she remained. | 

It will be seen that the widow of a younger brother is considered 
almost as a piece of masterless goods in the family of her late husband. 
She was bought to work for him aud to make him comfortable ; now 
she is of no use any more in the family, but would become an unneces- 
sary burden and expense ; she is therefore sent away. If she marries 
again—in ease she is young, her relatives will try to marry her awny, ns 
they do not like to have a single woman in their house, probably be- 
cnuse they doubt the chastity of such a person, specinlly that of a 
widow—the people in whose ward she is will get the bride-price paid 
for her.!7 

Further, an elder brother, especially the eldest one, is looked upon 
as the representative of the father, and is after the death of the father 
the hend and governor of the fimily. From this cause thore are, in fact, 
some Santals who look on the wife of their eldest brother às equal to 
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their mother and pay her respect accordingly. But it must be borne E 
iu mind, that this is only individualistic and not the general custom. | 
I mention it only to show the feelings of the better Savtals towards 
their elder brother, specially when there is some considerable difference 

in age between them. 

In case the father is dead, an elder brother manages, as snid, the 
affairs of the household, and will have to buy the wife for his younger 
brother.* "The result of this position of an elder brother is, that he is 
considered legally equal to a father-in-law of the wife of his younger 
brother. That this is so, is shown by the following facts :— 

An elder brother is called the bahonhar of the wife of kis younger 
brother. It is not necessary here to discuss the meaning of ba-, which 
is not to be connected with baba ('' father," mostly used in addressing), 
but with a name for brother; !? it is sufficient to point out, that hoñhar 
means father-in-law. Sometimes women may even be heard speaking 
of their bahoñhar as simply hoñhar. 

The woman is called by the elder brother, bokoñ (bokom, bokot) 
bahu, (i.e., the wife of my (your, his) younger brother) and addressed as 
bahu, daughter-in-law. Used as aterm of address bghu means only 
daughter-in-law. A man thus cannot address his wife as bahu. The 
parents-in-law address their daughter-in-law in the same manner (bahu). 

The parents-in-law address their children-in-law by “ you two” ° 
(in the dual) when speaking to only one, and speaking of themselves 
they also use the exclusive dual “ we two" (ie. he (or she) and I), not 
*I;" the children-in-law follow the same custom towards their parents- 
in-law! A man and the wife of his younger brother observe the same 
custom. | | 

When all this is taken into consideration, the origin of the cnstom, 
so far as regards the first pair of Group A, would seem to be found in 
the wish to protect the properly of the weaker brother against any en- 
croachment on the part of the stronger (3.e., elder) ones, who, moreover, 
have the duty to protect the younger one, and in order to effect this all 
that could in any way facilitate or tempt to such an encroachment, is 
obviated.** Lus 

As remarked above, all familiarities are excluded, all possibilities 
of a legal connection or marriage at any time aro done away with, and 
the parties are, so to say, theoretically obliterated from the memory of 
each other. Seen in this light there might haye been considerable 
danger in the elder brother being allowed to marry the widow of the ` 

nger one, | i ' 
Fg not likely that the custom should bare originated in a wish 

brother. This is done by his being 
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put down as a kind of father-in-law of the woman. If such had been 
the case, the authority would probably have been extended to the wife 
of the elder brother also, and cbildren of brothers could not well have 
been counted brothers and sisters. 

It now remains to be seen whether this explanation can be applied 
to the other pairs who observe this custom, and among whom one pair 
comes under Group A, visz, a man and the wife of the younger brother 
of his wife (c and d). 

The man in this pair (c) and the husband of the woman (d) are 
what the Santals call teñaea,8š which relationship according to Santal 
ideas is landa saggi, ** i.e, a relationship where the parties may laugh 
nnd jest together, as remarked above, and are what we would call great 
friends. (Teñaea are not considered ns brothers and sisters, which is seen 
from the circumstance that there is nothing to hinder a man from 
marrying the younger sisters of his wife, in fact, it is not an uncommon 
occurrence). 

When landa sgggt exists between men and women who are not 
consanguineous, sexual intercourse is tolerated (in the two first classes 
mentioned in the note). 

Now it is clear that there might be great fear that the intimacy 
going on between the two men (c and husband of d) might be extended 


to the wife of the latter. In order to prevent this, the custom may very 


likely have originated. Here again then we find the same origin: pro- 
tection of the property and rights of a younger and weaker relation, 
the more so as the men mentioned have nothing in common with regard 
to property or inheritance, 

When the man (c) has been called the bahoñhar of the woman (4), 
the cause of this is most likely to be found in the cireumstance that the 
wife of c legally is the ajhnar of d (vide what is written below about the 
ajhnar ). 

We shall now proceed to examine how the custom isto be explained 
in Group B. 

The external difference between the two groups is this, that while 
in Group À the male relative is the elder one, in Group B it is the female 
relative who has the higher position in the family scale. 

What was remarked above with regard to the elder brother, may, 
mutatis mutandis, be applied to an elder sister. She has amongst the 
Santals constantly to carry about and nourish her younger brothers and 
sisters, and with few exceptions to do a mother's work. She is therefore 
looked upon with much regard, almost equal to the regard shown to a 
mother.3* 

On acconnt of this position of an elder sister in the family it is 
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natural that she, when her younger brothers or sisters marry, is con- 
sidered equal to a mother-in-law of the husband of the latter and the 
wives of the first. 

This is shown, as I believe, by the name given to her position, 
ajhnar,?? further by the various peculiarities mentioned above as being 
observed by parents- and children-in-lnw, which are also observed by 
the ajhnarea, The parties address each other in the dual and speak 
of themselves in the same manner. The only difference is, that the 
ajhnar is addressed as dat*® (elder sister), whilst the mother and 
mother-in-law are addressed as go or ayo (mother); but the ajhnar 
herself addresses the other parties as a mother-in-law would do. 

In this way the authority of the elder sister and ayhnar is estab- 
lished ; but it seems not here, any more than with the pairs in Group 
A, possible to think, that the custom of not naming each other's names 
should have been invented for the sake of keeping up honour and 
authority for the reason already mentioned, that we should then expect 
the same custom to be observed by other relations, 

The only reasonable explanation seems to be found in the sexual 
relation of the parties, viz., to prevent the possibility of any familiarities 
between these relatives by keeping them away from each other. 

Here again we meet a similar obstacle as with the pairs in Group 
A, viz., that gront liberty exists between the man and the younger 
sisters of his wife, a fact which seems to be explained by the man 
having, when buying his wife, got in addition some rights towards her 
younger brothers and sisters, It would be of considerable interest to 
find out why this is 80.35 

When such is the case, why should he not also get the same rights 
towards the elder sister? The explanation seems again to be found in 
the idea of the wife being the property of her husband. It must be 
remembered, that amongst the Santals (as amongst the Hindus) the 
custom is, that the daughters are sold away in marriage according to 
age. The elder one is sold first, afterwards the turn of the younger 
ones comes.» 

But in this case the rights of property towards an elder sister have 
already been disposed of at the time of the marriage of the younger 
sister. Hore it cannot be a wish to protect the — a weaker one, 
but to preserve the rights of the first ** buyer” uninfringed, and possibly 
to keep the younger man out of trouble with the elder one, if he should 
be inclined to be ns friendly to his ajhnar, as the husband of this one 
is towards his (the younger one’s) wife, | | 

It is now left to seek an explanation of tho reason why the second 


pair in Group B should observe this custom, ‘They are both women (m 
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woman and the wife of her younger brother), and do not observe all the 
customs ordered for the parties, when they are of different sex (cfr. 
what is written nbove). 

The rules which this pair have to follow towards each other, besides 
not naming each other's names, are only the following :— 

The younger one must not touch the elder one on the body, the 
only exception being, that she is allowed to take the elder one by the 
hand; the reason for this given by the Santals is, that otherwise they 
would not be able to dance together. The elder ome may give the 
younger one massage, help the younger one to get a burden on her head, ' 
to get a thorn or the like ont of her foot, etc.—all these are exampl 
given by the Santals—but the younger one is not allowed to do any 
such thing towards the elder one. Otherwise they have not, so far as 
I have been able to ascertain, any other restrictions imposed with 
regard to lying, sitting, bedsteads, clothes, ete. 

I must confess, that so far as this pair is regarded, it is difficult to 
get a satisfactory explanation, as in this instance the rights of property 
of any one cannot, directly at least, be violated. 

The husbands of these two women are teñaea, and I have above 
tried to show, why the husband of the elder woman and the younger 
woman have been made to observe this custom, 

The only explanation I am at this time able to think of, is that, 
while the elder woman naturally is the ajhnar of the younger one, the 
custom of not naming the names of each other has been imposed on 
them in order to make the distance between the husband of the elder 
one and the younger woman absolutely safe here, where the dangers of 
the landa sayagi exist between the husbands. 

As corroborating this some of the customs mentioned above as 
observed by the wives of two brothers and by the two brothers them- 
selves may be cited; it will also be seen, that the varions customs 
mentioned above tend to keep the younger woman away from the elder 
one; it would be unnecessary to impose these restrictions on the elder 
one, because she is the sister of the husband of the younger woman. 

That in this case the custom of not naming the names of each other 
should have been imposed from analogy only is not likely. Then we 
should expect the same custom to be imposed on the two male bahos- 
harea (viz, n man and the husband of his younger sister). These two 
mention the names of each other and in most things behave towards 
each other very much as a father- and son-in-law. The wives of these 
two are hiliyea (landa saggi); but it seems as if the elder ono is thought 


capable of defending his rights without any special precantions being 


taken; and ns the wife of the younger man is tho sister of the elder one 
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there is no danger there. That these two male bahgiharea do not observe 
the custom treated of, could be cited as corroborating the hypothesis 
given. 





Concerning Group C, husband and wife, we may be short. They 
avoid naming each other's names very much in the same way as the 
parties within the two previous groups. When calling on each other 
they have not, however, any particolar relationship-name to use and 
must manage it in some other way. When they have got children, they 
always use the term of father (or mother) of one of their children ; if not, 
they call on each other by naming each other as such nnd such n relative 
of (generally) some child or other, £g., uncle or aunt of A, 

On my asking a Sautal, how they would mannge it, if there were 
no such relations, I got the answer, that such will never be the case, nt 
least Santals had never heard it. If the husband had no relatives, the 
wife would have and rice versa. 

Tt is clear that the custom mnst be of quite another nature and 
origin here than within the two other groups. The Santals describe 
the difference negatively by saying, that if husband and wife break the 
custom, it is only dishonouring each other, but if any of the parties within 
the other groups do not observe it, it is sin, which ia punished both in 
this and the coming world. Husband and wife are according to their 
belief punished for breaking this custom by their children becoming deaf; 
but personally they will not suffer in this or the other world. As may: 
be expected, they are not so strict in observing the custom ns the other 
parties, and as the time goes, they will probably give it up. 

The now living Santals are not able to tell anything with regard 
to the origin of the custom, and there is nothing, so far as I know, 
which might indicate another explanation than that the custom has been 
imposed on husband and wife to cause them to * honour " each other in 
this peculiar way. 

But taking all cireumstances iuto consideration this explanation 
does not seem to be sufficient. It might be, that the cnstom in this case 
has originally been borrowed from the custom prevalent amongst tlie 
Hindus, that a wife is prohibited from naming the name of her husband, 
and that from various Santal peculiarities, of which it is necessary to 
point out only the social and family position of n Santal wife, the 
custom has been made obligatory also for the husband,” 
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each other's names is observed with regard to the first pairs within 
Groups A and B, and with regard to husband and wife by the Mahles,!— 
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perhaps not so strictly as by the Santals, —and I believe also by some 
of the low caste Hindus living here in the country, "The custom ns far 
as regards the two first groups are doabtlessly of non-Aryan origin 





Other kinds of taboo. 

Besides the above mentioned more or less strict tabooing of names 
of people and bopgas, the Santals also taboo certain places, things and 
animals, about which some few words should be added. 

The Santals are divided into twolve totemistic septs, bearing 
the names of some animal, tree, plant or thing, and in one case 
the constellation Pleiades; most of the septs are again divided into 
subsepts; the Santals, although not in all cases, in some way or other 
taboo what has given their respective septs their names—as a rule it 
is only the subsept called nij (i.e., real) e. g., hüsdak', murmu, etc., which 
taboo the animals, plants, etc. ;—the same practice is in some cases also 
followed with regard to the names of the subsepts. They are prohibited 
from killing or eating the animals, from cutting, kicking or in some 
special way using or cultivating these particular trees, plants or things. 
Some of the subsepts are prohibited from building and using special 
kinds of houses, and using a certain kind of palanquin in which to carry 
the bride and bridegroom; some of them are not allowed to enter a 
house where a child has been born or a person has died, while some 
others may do it; some of them are prohibited from carrying the bodies 
of dead persons or at least from lifting them up on the funeral pile, 
sometimes even in case one of their own family has died; other kinds 
of taboo are also imposed on some of the subsepts. 

It would be of some interest to examine this kind of taboo in detail; 
but as there is a good deal to be said in connection therewith, it would 
lead too far to do it here, and it had better be reserved for a separate 


. paper on the subject. The names of the totems and subsepts are given 





nearly correctly in Mr. Risley's work, “The Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal" It is a pity that the vernacular names in that work are not 
written according to some better phonetic system, or in, e. g. Déva- 
nagari characters. Some of the names are not ensily recognizable, 

All other kinds of taboo are almost exclusively connected with 
their spirit worship. 

All sacrifices are taboo for the women, če., they are forbidden from 
being present when the sacrifice ig actually made, except when the rite 
is performed in the house (6e, sacrifices to the ancestors and family 
gods), this also only in case there are no men to help the sacrificer. 
Wheu a sacrifice is offered in the holy grove or somewhere else outside, 
the women are forbidden even to eat flesh of the sacrificed animal ; 
what the men are not able to eat, they burn. There are some very few 
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exceptions to this rule, specially with regard to the wife of the village- 
priest. 

When the sacrifice is made in the house, the women may eat of the 
flesh of the animal sacrificed to the ancestors and family gods, not, 
however, the head, which is cooked together with rice and enten by the 
men, and not of an animal sacrificed to Marag buru. 

The men may eat of any sacrifice offered to the national deities 
common for all, with the exception that when the sacrifice is offered in 
the holy grove, only the village priest can eat the head ; further they 
can eat what is offered to the ancestors; but when a sacrifice is made 
to an abge bonga or to the family gods, only men of the same totem—not 
even all these— or having the same abge, etc., can eat the flesh; all 
other men are excluded.*? | 

Further: no woman is permitted to climb the consecrated trees in 
the holy grove; in such a case the gods in question must be appeased by 
sacrifices. 

No woman belonging to another household, in most cases not even 
a daughter of the house, if she is or has been married, is allowed to 
enter the bhitar, a small closet inside the house separated from the other 
part of the room by a low wall, where the family gods and ancestora 
are supposed to reside, and where offerings are made to them and 
Marag buru., If anybody breaks this rule, they must give sacrifices ; 
the reason given in both instances is, not that the trees or bhiter, but 
that the bongas have been polluted, aud will, if not appeased, revenge 
themselves by sending sickness and death. 


1 The Santal words in this paper have been spelt in conformity with 
the system of transliteration adopted by the Society. The Santal 
language has, however, some &ounds which are not found or have no 
peculiar letter in the Devanagari alphabet. Amongst these the follow- 
iug occur in this paper: ¢, & neutral guttural a, which has no corres- 
pondiug sound in the Western European languages so far as I know ; g, 
the German à; 9 pronounced like English a in fall or ० in not. (short or 
long); o a neutralo, and k' which is "pronounced by sharply inhaling 


the breath and quickly closing the throat below the guttural point, by 


which the breath is suddenly stopped, and on reopening it, allowing: 


the breath free passage through the mouth " (Skrefsrud, “Sant 


Grammar"); t is an abrupt t. = —— NA S कह RP 6; 
—] trust I may be excused in that I have given rather more of the 
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live-termination, This termiuation-ea is mostly used in words signi- 
fying relatives, and then to signify, not two or more persons having the 
sume position iu the family, but pairs of relatives, viz., a person and he, 
she or they, who stand in such a relationship to him (or her) as to call 
on him (or her) by the name of the relatiouship-position given to 
which the termination is added. It is to be noted, that in case one of 
the relatives within the pair has a higher position in the relationship- 
scale, the termination is used only in connection with the name for the 
person in the higher position, and not at the end of names signifying 
a lower position in the relationship-sewle, I have heard exceptions, 
but they are not considered correct language by the Santals themselves. 
E.g. Hiliyea (y is euphonic to avoid hiatus) means the Aili (elder 
brother's wife) and the younger brothers and sisters of her husband, who 
call her their Aili. Duduea are the eldest brother (duda) aud one or more 
of lus younger brothers. Balaeu, copnrents-in-law, from bala (-5,-m,-t) 
one of the parties. Hiromea, the twoor more wives of a man. Buhgii- 
harea nre the bahunühar aud the wife of his younger brother or the husband 
of his younger sister, or the wife of his wife's younger brother. Ajhnarea 
are the ajiwr and the husband of her younger sister or the wife of 
her younger brother. The termination is mostly used as a dual. 

Besides at the end of these relationship names, -ea is very little, if 
nt all, used. It is most likely the same -ea, which is found in three 
Santal numerals (barea, besides bar, two, pea, besides pe, three, and 
ponea, besides pon, four). In the Mundari, Larka, Bhumij, Ho and Kari, 
probably also other related languages, this -ea is found in some or all 
of the numerals from two to ten. What -ea originally is, would take too 
much space to discuss here; but it is probably a mistake to say, that it 
is “the Dravidian possessive postfix" (vide J. A. S. B., Vol. LXV, Part 
III, No, 1, 1897, pnge 24). 

5 The Santal relationship in this way becomes very implicated to 
all outsiders, ‘lhe custom is, althongh not so strictly, extended to all 
who in this manner become boAgnhare: und aghuarea; besides it is 
observed also in case of only artificial or village-relationship (vide 
note 12). 

There are three exceptions to this rule. When the husband is 
what they call a ghardé yawde, ie. & son-in-Inw wlio, instend of paying 
for his wife aud takiug her to his own home, lives with his parents-in- 
law and works, generally five years, to pny off the bride-jrice. (Jacob 
was a ghardi jdwie with Laban). Ghardi jaiwies are generally fonnd 
with Santals, who have only daughters or at least no grown-up sons. 
In this case the maternal grandparents’ names will be given first, after. 
wards the paternal ones, 
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When twins are born, they nre constantly named by the names of 
certuin celebrated, according to Santal tales, twin heroes or heroines, 
as Ham and Lokhon, or Cita and Napra. 

The third exception is, that if a Santal woman takes medicine in 
order to get children —a not uncommon practice — then the child 
which may subsequently be born, gets the name of the person, who lias 
given the medicine, or of his wife. 

5 The name-giving festival, called jonam chatiar, is celebrated, in 
case a male child is born, five days after birth, in the case of n girl, three 
daysafter birth. Thixis the rule ; it may be postponed, but is always cele- 
brated ov uneven days after the birth. If the child should happen to 
be born within three days before new moon, the chafigr will be cele- द 
brated before this, even on the day of birth. The cause of this is their 
belief, that if the child becomes a child “of two months," as they cnll 
it, i.e, gets its name in another month than that in which it was born, this 
will have disastrous resulta afterwards, viz, when he or she afterwards 
marries, either the husband or the wife will soon die. When & child is 
born, the husband will, if alone, have to cook the food. Iu case he has 
to work with others for his subsistence, it nlso sometimes happens that 
he causes the chatiar to be celebrated on the day of birth. Till the 
chafiar is celebrated the house (nnd village) is unclean; when the 
house is purified in this way, other people may cook the food. 

6 Jt should, however, be mentioned that this is hot the only, 
althongh the predominant cause of the secoud name among the Santals. 
A person being halt, blind, etc, will at once be called by a name 
signifying such a quality, whether there is any relation of his who is 
prohibited from naming his name or not. Sobriquets obtained in this 
manner are never considered n slander, and many Santals go under 
much names as “ fool." “mad,” '*drunkard," ete, Very frequently the 
recond name will be the same ns his namesake had or a quality observed 
in this person. . ' jp | 

1 Hira and manik are, however, used by the Santals at their 
marringe ceremonies, the first to signify a girl, the last word about a 
young man; from. the Hindus they have got the idea, that Aira or 
manik is found as n crown on the cobra or even eaten by this serpent. š 
They know that hira isa stone with a great lustre. WIRES o ha he | y 


. * t 


toe , 
8 In an article in this Journal some two years ago jt was stated, 
that amongst the totemistie non-Aryan races—to which the Santala- 


 belong—'' sexunl intercourse within | he totem is permitted und even 5 


| provided for, but marriage is not allowed." “It may bo—I can only T 
speak of the Santals—that young people belonging to the same totem —— 


 mometimes have illicit intercourse with each other; but it is very far — — 
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from being “ permitted or even provided for," The moralsof the Santel 
youths are certainly not always what could be wished for, nud their 
parents sometimes wink nt what is goiug on, as long as no fruits «ce 
seen. But should two persons belonging to the same totem be caught. 
they will have to suffer for it, vis, be out-casted. The Santals have a 
real horror of people of the same totem having intercourse with each 
other aud consider such people equal to brutes—at least they say so— 
and it would be strange if such notions should all of a sudden spring np 
just after marriage. Still I do not deny but that it sometimes happens. 
In such cases the girl will uot, if not detected, tell with whom she has 
had intercourse; her parents will then “bay” a husband for her. The 
Santils have no separate dormitories for boys and girls, and have no 
tradition that they have ever had. 

9 They have no separate name for the custom, but about this kind 
of honouring they use the word manao (from Skr, through Hindi), which 
also is used nbout, “worship,” “ honour as & god.” 

10 Properly called Thakur, which name, however, the now living 
heathen Santals seldom use. The old name has been exchanged for 
that of the sun which is also called siñ bonga, i. e, the day bopya, and 
with which Thakur is identified. 

11 The Santals have grave misgivings regarding their women whom 
they suspect of being able to cajule the bogyas into all sorts of tricks to 
men, especially so the witches. For this reason the women are not 
allowed to be present at sacrifices, and, above all, they ate not allowed 
to know even the names of certain bopyas (abge and family bongas) from 
fear that evil should result from it. Nobody can know who is a witch 
and who not, the Santals reason; thas itis better to keep them all away. 
This is what they suy now-a-days. Whether the fact of their women 
being kept away from sacrifices has another origin, it is not the place 
Lo discuss it here, y i 

is ‘The Santals do not like to call on ench other by name, and if 
any one having n lower social position, or, what amounts to the same, 
standing lower in the family scale, should call on n person of a higher 
position by name, it would be considered a great insult (as amongst the 
Hindus). The eller one may call on n younger one by namo; but they 
do not like to do it. In order to avoid unpleasantuess the Santals are 
accustomed, when there is no real relationship, to make an artificial 
oue, when they nre living together in one village—they do this even 
wit other juts living in their villages —and so they can use all their 
Aifferent, terms, They do uot feel happy so loug us they have not done 


(73 1 z + ^ : < 
We find the same reluctance of: uaming names towards their 
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national deities. The old gurus have, e.g., told that the ren] name of 
their principal bopga Maran buru (lit, great mountain) is Lita, n name 
which has been preserved in their language for the rainbow, which is 
called Lita ak’, “the bow of Lita;" most people do not know it. The 
real names of some of their other deities they have absolutely forgotten. 
It may be, that the mentioning of the name of anybody is also 
supposed to bring the party to the presence of the person speaking. 
This seems to be the case with bongus, | remember I once asked n 
Santal what the name of his abge was. He did not dare to tell it. I 
asked him then, what tribe or totem he belonged to, and having henrd 
this, whether his abge was not named so and so. When he heard the 
name he positively trembled all over and finally ran away, saying that R 
he did not dare to stay when T had called the abge to his presence; who 
could know what the abge would dof 
In this connection another fact may be bronght forward. They 
very often avoid naming things by their real name, specially so when 
they speak of evils or calamities; often it is shyness on their part to 
face a thing; bab in some such cases there is no donbt, that they fear 
the naming of the event will conjure up something like it. Much 
might be said of this; but it would lead too far here. I shall only give 
two or three examples. When a person bas been bitten by a snake, they 
will often tell of it by saying that “ he has been hurt by a twig.” They 
will not often plainly say that a person has died, but express it by “ he 
has gone” or “he does not exist.” Speaking of tigers or leopards 
they will frequently call them for instance buru raj, i.e, monntain-king, 
When they nre hunting and see a leopard or a tiger they will always call 
the attention of their companions to the fact by calling out: “a ent," or 
some like name. As far ns the Suntals nre concerned they look on the 
real name of a person as something belonging exclusively to him, 
so to suy, a part of his being, and the naming of anybody's real name, 
either addressing or speaking of the person, may imply trespass upon 
his privacy, hence dishonouring, or calling to one's presence the person 
in qnestion. lt isa significant fact that even the heathen are not afraid 
of calling their bongas, e.g. voracious, camps, etc. Frequently when 
speaking of their bopgas they only call them onko vidue oin the 
greedy ones; They think they may do this with impunity when they 
only avoid using their real names. f 
. 18 .CGo-psrents-in-law will not mention each other's names when | 
together, but nre at liberty to do so when away from each other, 
* Co-parents-in-law honour each other in a high degree; they are the only | 
Santals who address each other and spenk of themselves inthe plural, — 
when meaning only one person (vide note 30). A man and his sister's 
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children (mamoa) according to Santal ideas honour (the word manao is 
used) each other like Cando; but they name each other's names. See 
further on regarding pnrents and children-in-law. 

I^ Now-n-days all Santals do not ohserve the rule with regard to 
food, ete., touched by the woman in question. | 

I^ The bride-price varies according to the means of the parties. It 
is, when both the man and girl are anmarried, three, five or (seldom) 
seven rupees in cash and three or four clothes to the bride's nearest 
female relatives, Lf more than three rupees is given in cash, the family 
of the bridegroom gets something back, a cow (with or withont calf), 
some brass utensils and clothes (for the bridegroom), in fact. worth 
more than they get for the bride. The price was regnlated in the old 
times, when the rapee bought many times more than it now does 
amongst the Santals. What is paid for the bride, is generally less than 
is spent on marringe-fensts, ete. 

16 The lumii budhi is the duenna who follows the bride to the 
house of the bridegroom; she is generally a relation of the bride's 
father; other people may also officinte ns sach. 

7 The rule may be formulated thns:— The relatives of the 
husband cannot give the widow away in marriage and hence cannot take 
any bride-price or recover what they have paid for her. If she marries 
again, she must go to her friends or relatives, and the people in whose 
ward she is will get the bride-price. "This rnle is applicable to the 
widow of an elder brother also, in case any of the younger brothers do 
not keep her. j 

is A Santal youth generally marries nt the age of 18-22. i e., as 
soon as they can afford it, nfter he ha&grown up. Child-marriage is 
very rare, and wasintrodnced from the Hindus, Up till their insurrec- 
tion in 1256 the Santal« did not marry before abont 25 years of age; 
thit in very seldom the case now. Till a boy marries, he will live in 
the house of his elder brother, in case the father is dead; the elder 
brother will cultivate his lind, ete. Living as a bachelor with separate 
honse-keeping is absolutely unknown amongst the Santals. 

i? Probably a word derived from Skr. wre, from which most likely 
also the Santal name for brother (in generml) bosha has come. The loss 


- of the aspirate is no objection, ns hhahonher is phonetically impossible 


in Santali. The aspirate has probably been transferred and lost before 
hin hgihar; boeha corroborates this; instances of the same process in 
the same root are fonnd in Prakrit (ofr. बच्चियों and wxwt, Hoernle, 
" Compar. Grammar of the Gaudinn Languages," § 132). Hogihar and 
hanhar may niso possibly be derived from Aryan roots. 

39 The meaning of bghu in Santali is “ bride, young wife" or 


“th 
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“ daughter-in-law ; " it is not nsed regularly by young people of elder 
women for whom they have other terms, It is derived from Skr, rw 
which hns the same mennings. Many of the Santal names for relation- 
ship brought nbout by marriage nre of Aryan descent. I mention this, 
because it shows that the Santals have in this respect been influenced 
by their Aryan brethren. 

3! Mr. Skrefsrud thinks, no doubt correctly, that the dual is used, 
because the husband (or wife) is mentally included when addressing 
one of the parties. When co-parents-in-law address each other in the 
plural (see note 13), the explanation seems to be that the children- 
in-law or the whole family on either side also are included, 

33 Their mutual position is also very expressively shown by tho 
manner in which they salute each other, inasmuch as they keep their 
hands sliadowing over their eyes. See the following paper on salutation. 

35 From fena/5,m,-,-p'^ (my, your, etc.), elder sister's husband 
which might probably be connected with Skr. aay “propagating or 
extending a family, belonging to one’s own family.” 

5^ Lit, laughing-relationship. The following relatives stand in 
lunda sagai to each other: (1) Ailiyea, Ve, woman and the younger 
brothers and sisters of her husband ; hili(-2,-m,-4), (my, your, his) elder 
brother's wife is most probably connected with the Skr. root fee, sport 
amorously, dally, wanton. ‘There are other words in Santali from the 
same root and in meanings corresponding with the meanings of the Skr, 
root; (2) teñaea or teña era, le. a man and the younger brothers and 
sisters of his wife; (3) &umaya, ie; a man and children of his wife's 
brothers; (+) talaca, jigya and gorgmea, i.e., grandparents and grand- 
children. Talasa are the grandfather and his grandchildren; jiaya the 
grandmother and her grandchildren, and goromea grandparents and 


grandchildren having the same name. Now-a-days there seems to be s - 


tendency towards cnlling all grandparents aud grandchildren gorges. 
All people having the same name are goromea, but only the goromea men- 
tioned above stand in Linda sagai towards each other. 

35 Sometimes when saluting bis aj/nar, the young man may be 
seen shadowing his eyes with his right hand. For further particulars 
see the paper on salutation, — — | 

15 The most probable explanation of ajhwar seems to be, that the 
word in analogy with bahonhar is à combination of hanhar (mother-in- 
law) and a word of the same root as gji'-7i,-m,-t). (my, your, his) elder 


sister. With regard to this last word compare Caldwell, “Comp. 


Dravidian Grammar," p, 478 (lst edit,), E 
37 Also from Skr. (दाबिका, lit. giver, namely of nourishment = 


wet-nurse, foster-mother) through Hindi, 
i * 
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98 Long after I had written this down, I once heard a Santal say, 
thit the younger sisters and brothers. of their wives were unka, their 
name for what they when buying anything may get into the bargain 
from the seller. They thus have such an idea, whether it is the 
original meaning of the custom or not. Asr corroborating evidence may 
be cited, that they call younger brothers and sisters of their wives 
ervel( -àn,-me,-tet ) kora or kurt, (kora is boy, kuri girl), a word which is 
clearly derived from era (woman, wife) with the Aryan stemforming 
suffix el (Skr. इच्छ) denoting possession of a quality. If a man eventual- 
ly marries his ervelret’ kuri, he has, however, to pay the full bride-price. 
>» A The rule is not absolutely inviolable; but in cose a younyver 
sister is married before the elder one, according to Santal law one rupee 
is tobe paid as compensation tothe elder sister, * for defamation.” 
‘he Santals reason, that when the younger one is taken in preference 
to the elder, the latter must have some fault, and to make np for such 
the rupee is paid. It is, however, a thing of very rare occurrence, 

30 As un appendix to these two groups some words ought to be said 
about co-parenuts-in-law, who, as mentioned in note 13, are forbidden to 
name each other's names when together. Here the custom clearly is 
meant for honouring; but when we examine the relations between the 

५ husband’s father or mother on the one side aud the wife's mother or 
father on the otlier, we find a touch of the same as has been supposed 
to lie at the base of this custom within groups A and B. 

When of different sex the co-parents-in-law do not use the curious 
manner of salutation observed between them in case they are both men 
or both women, but they salute each other exactly as bahoüharea do (see 
the paper on salutation), and observe all the various customs men- 
tioned as imposed upon bahgiihurea with the only difference that both 
women, being equal, must behave as the younger woman mentioned there, 
when both balaea pairs are together To give an example, if they 
are travelling together none of the women are permitted to mount the 
bullock cart. If they voluntarily brenk these rules, they will be punish- 
ed both here nnd in the next world, they believe, just ns the bahgiharea. 

á The custom of not naming each other'* names is more strictly ob- 

"served when they are of different sex; it is not absolutely forbidden, 

when they are away from each other; the cause of this is, if the theory 

4. brought forward is correct, apparently, that the danger of a y mischief 

is small, partly on account of the higher age of tho parties, partly 
because both men are condidered equal in strength. ! 

The above applies not only to real co-parents-in-law, but to all who 

by the Santals are considered to be such, esy., brothers and sisters of the 

halaea, eto. | , 
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8! With the exception of some slight differences the Mahles behave 
exactly as the Santals with regard to the customs observed by tlie 
brothers- aud sisters-in-law mentioned. As it may be of interest, Í may 
as well state, what the differences are. They are chiefly to be fonnd in 
their manner of saluting each other. The Malles do not “receive” a 
sulutation when having a higher position in tlie family scale, They 
remain sitting or standing, as it may be. If they are men, they, how- 
ever, show that they have noticed the salutation by saying jig or ja 
baba dhon, which means as much as * may you live and prosper,"  Santal 
men also sometimes make use of the same expression, The women, of 
inferior social position, salute as do the Santals; but the men do not 
stand still bent keeping their fist before their forehead. A Mahle mau 
catches his right underarm with his left hand, and standing bent, he 
carries his right hand two or three times up to Lis head. The Mahles 
salute their boggas in the same way. The bahoüharea, when meu, both 
salute each other in this way. ^ 

With regard to ajhnareu the only difference, the salute excepted, is 
that the Malle ajhuar addresses the husbaud of her younger sister as 
bokoñ jdwde (lit. husband of my younger sister) and not as babu, ns 
the Santals do. 

Further the Mahles use the dual also when speaking of the rela- 
tives mentioned to others ; this the Santuls do not do. 

In all other respects the Mahles living iu this country behave as 
do the Santals, as far as regards this custom. 

३३ With few exceptions, the different septs have their special common 
abge, some one, some two or more; but sometimes the subsepts nre 
divided in this respect. People who may eat these kiud of snerifices 
together are considered related to each other. They say :—* Such and 
such persons are our relatives ; we eat rice aud meat together.” This 
isn noteworthy fact. It is not impossible, that some traces of the 
history of the Santals might be found, when the names and other 
relations of these boygus were fully examined. 
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II.—On a Rain-ceremony from the District of Murshidabad, Bengal.— 
By BABU CanaT CANDRA Mitra, M.A., B.L., Corresponding Member of 
the Anthropological Society of Bombay. Communicated by the Anthro- 
pological Secretary. 

(Received December 7th, 1897 ; Read January Sth, 1598.) 


Ata place named Hát Rudragunge in Pargana Fatteh Singh in 
the Kándi Sub-division of the district of. Murshidabad, there lived, on 
the eastern bank of the Mayurakshi River, a holy man, by name 
Kimeswar Brahmachári, who had with him images of two deities 

š named Rudradeva ( थङ्देस) and Kala Rudradeva ( W;WTWXETw ). 

Dewan Ganga Govind Singh, who played such an important part 
in the history of Bengal during the time of Warren Hastings, and who 
is reported to be the ancestor of the Jibadhars ( जोवक्षर), Prabhakars 
( अभाकर ) and other septs of the Uttar Rarhi ( छत्तरराद्धौ) section of 
the Kayastha community of Bengal, was descended from one Rudra 
Kantha Singh. Now Rudra Kantha used to suffer from a severe type 
of colic pain. While walking, one day, on the banks of the Mayurakshi, 
Rudra Kantha came to Hat Rudragunge where Kameswar Brahma- 
chari used to dwell with his idols. Seeing the holy man and his idols, 
he was inspired with feelings of great veneration for them and, humbly 
offering his services to the former, used to be in constant attendance on 
the Brahmachari. It is said that the anchorite was highly pleased 
with him for his faithful services and, taking pity on him, cured him 
of the colic pain. In course of time, the holy mendicant was taken ill 
and lay nigh unto death's door. Seeing that his end was imminent, 
the Brahmachari confided the two idols Rudradeva and Kala Rudradeva 
to the care of his faithful adherent Rudra Kantha Singh, and made 
him promise that he should every year bring the two idols to the spot 
where he (Kameswar) would be buried and, after bathing them with 
Ganges water and the five products of the cow, worship them there with 
due rites and ceremonies, After his death, the Brabmachari was 
buried on the eastern bank of the Mayurükshi in accordance with the 
custom obtaining among Sanyüsis, Mahants and others who, renouncing 
the world, devote themselves to the service of God. Rudra Kantha, 
x however, in fulfilment of his promise, kept the two idols with him. 
| The Zemindar of Pargana Fatteh Singh, being all-powerful then in that 
part of the couutry, forcibly took away the two idols from Rudra 
Kantha and, having built a temple in a village named Rupapur near 
Jamooà, installed the said deities therein. In accordance with the dying 
injunction of Kümeswar Brahmachari, the two idols are every year 

. I. lr 4 
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taken to his burial-place towards the latter part of the Bengali month 
of Chaitra, where on the 29th of the same month, the ñoma ceremony 
is performed in their honour, and püjàs offered to them. The idols are 
kept there for a day and a night only. The Kalikapatis* (काल्लिकापात।), 
Deyüsinst ( देयासौन) and other sects of worshippers of Rudradeva 
wait upon the idols on the ceremonial occasion and place their services 
at the disposal of their deityships. 

On the day of the pūjā, the idols are worshipped according to 
Tantrik rites. After two but before two-and-a-half prahars of mght- 
fall, the püjà is done and offerings of khichri (rice and pulse cooked 
together) are presented to the deities. In order to contribute to these 
offerings of cooked food for the deities, worshippers belonging to the 
Ràjbansif or fisherman caste dive underneath the waters of the river 
to catch mügur (Clarias magur), lagh@ (Nandus marmoratus), and 
other kinds of fish. Before diving, a rope is tied round the waist of 
the fisherman, and the other end is held by his co-sectaries on the bank. 
Then the fisherman takes his plunge into the waters. After a short 
time, he is banled up by his fellow-worshippers. The fishes that may 
have been caught by him are then roasted in the fire by the Brahmans 
(acting ns priests to the deities), and presented to the latter, along with 
offerings of khichri on a platter made of an entire plantain-leaf. Then 
one of the fisherman-worshippers put the leaf-platter in the earthen-pot 
in which the khichri was cooked, taking care, at the same time, not to 
spill on the ground any part of the remains of the food-offerings stick- 
ing thereto, and then again dives into the water and throws the pot with 
its contents towards the bottom of the river. When he rises to tha 
surface he is found in a comatose state. Then his co-worshippers haul 
him up on the banks, lay him down before the god Rudradeva, and 
offer prayers to his deityship calling upon him to restore his devotee 
to his senses, Then the fisherman gradually recovers his consciousness, 
and when all right, rejoins his co-worshippers. 

The image of the deity Kali Rudradeva is now in the village of 
Uddhinpur near Cutwa in the district of ‘Burdwan, ‘There is a tradi- 
tion to the effect that this idol was somehow lost, on the day preceding 
the püjà, in the waters of the Mayurakshi. Sometime afterwards it 
was found near a bathing ghatin the river Ganges off Uddhànpur by a 
maiden girl. While bathing there, she felt something underneath the 
waters and, having picked it up, took it home. The villagers, having 
previously heard of the loss of the idol, at once recognised it to be the 

* Namo of a sect of the worshippers of Rudradeva, 


+ Name of another sect of worshippers of Rudradeva, CENE 
£ In the district of Murahidabad, fishermen are called Rajbanshis, 
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lost one, and made arrangements for installing it in ‘their village and 
for his daily worship. The Zemindar of Pargana Fattch Singh, having 
heard of this, tried his best to bring back to his own village the lost 
idol, but did not succeed, as its finders did not like to part with it. 
There is a curious rain-ceremony performed in connection with 
the deity Hudradeva. In times of drought aud threatened failure of 
crops, the performance of this ceremony is had recourse to, All the 
outlets and drains in the temple of Rudradeva at Rupapur near Jamoos 
are closed, and 100 to 150 Brahmans pour water on the idol till it 
is immersed up to its chin in water, when, it is confidently believed by 
the people of those parts, the rain-clouds gather and send down refresh- 
ing showers. My correspondent, * who has communicated to me the 
aforesaid traditions about Kudradeva and Kala Rudradeva, and the 
following account of the rain-ceremony, says that this ceremony has 
been performed thrice within his recollection. In 1267 B.S., says he, 
when there being no rain whatever in the months of Aswinand Kartik, 
the paddy crops were about to dry up, the people of the neighbourhood 
raised some money by subscription from the members of the village-com- 
munity, which sum was supplemented by some pecuniary assistance from 
the Zemindar of Pargana Fatteh Singh, and organized the celebration 
of the rain-bringing rites on an extensive scale. The services of several 
Brahmans, well-versed in the Shüstras and enjoying reputation for piety, 
were enlisted by the celebrants. Some of these Brahmans went to 
the river or à neighbouring tank and, taking their stand in the water, 
began to offer up prayers ( यदयणमनन्‍्त्रजप ) to the god Varuna, the Neptune 
of the Hindu Pantheon; some of them began to read alond the Chandi 
( watars); some began to offer up prayers to the goddess Durga and 
Siva; while the rest commenced to present offerings of leavesof the 
holy Bilwa tree (gle marmelos) to Rudradeva. On the last day of this 
@eaqua or ceremony for ensuring the peace and well-being of the 
community, all the doors and outlets of the temple of Rudradeva were, 
after the conclusion of the worship of that deity, closed up; and 100 to 
150 of the Brabmans, engaged for this purpose, began to bring vesselfuls 
of water and pour the same within the precincts of the sanctum sancto- 
rum. After some time, the accumulated waters rose up to the level of 
the chin of Rudradeva's image. Shortly afterwards, rain-clonds gather- 
ed and copious showers of rain fell, which saved the paddy crops from 
destruction. After the downpour had ceased, offerings of food were 
. presented to the deity, and the Brahmans were sumptuously feasted. 


* Babu Shyam Sandar Ghosh, son of Bibu Gonur Sundar Ghosh—Occupation 
Dewan ina Zemindar’s family, resident of Jamu’ Biawüspara, Thana Kandi, Sub- 
division Kindi, District Murahidabad, 
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In 1280 B.S. also, the rains having failed in the month of Kartik, tho 
aforesaid ceremony was performed. It is said that on this occasion, too, 
the observance of the rites was followed by a heavy downpour. But 
while it was raining, one of the doors of Rudradeva's temple gave way, 
and the accumulated waters escnped. Soon after this, a high wind 
rose and blew away the clouds, thereby putting an end to the rain. 
Though on this occasion, there was not such a good downpour of rain 
as in 1267 B.S, yet the shower, however scanty, did much benefit 
to the standing paddy-crops. Im the month of Kartik last year 
(1303 B.S.), the same ceremony was performed to avert the drought 
impending at that time. But on this occasion the performance of the 
rites resulted iu a fiasco, as though clouds gathered while the ceremony 
was being performed, yet it did not rain. My correspondent adds 
that—the more the Brahmans poured the waters down, the more it 
leaked out through the crevices in the walls and doors of the temple 
and could not be retained therein by any manner of means. It is not 
known, says he, whether the failure is to be ascribed to the performing 
Brahmans not being so pious and strict in the performance of religious 
duties as required, or to any other cause. 

The whole of this rain-ceremony, if analysed, is found to consist 
of the two following component parts, The first part, namely, the 
ritual of the Brahmans standing in the water and offering up prayers 
to Varuna and others, is nothing but an invocation to the rain-god. 
From the Rig-Veda, we learn that the Indian Aryans of those ancient 
times used to offer up similar prayers to their rain-god Parganya. 
This deity, who is one of the oldest of all the Aryan gods, did the work 
of Indra (Rig-Veda, viii. 6, 1), the Jupiter Pluvius of the Veda; some- 
times of Vayu, the wind; sometimes of Soma, the giver of rain. His 
duties in the last mentioned capacity are evidenced by his name 
Parganya, which originally meant “he who irrigates or gives rain." * 
He was invoked in the following strain :— 

l. “Invoke the strong god with these songs! praise Parganya, 
worship him with veneration! for he, the roaring bull, scattering drops, 
gives seed-fruit to plants.” 

2 “He cuts the trees asunder, he kills evil spirits; the whole 
world trembles before bis mighty weapon. Even the guiltless flees before 
the powerful, when Parganya thundering strikes down the evil-doers.” 

3. "Like a charioteer, striking his horses with a whip, he puts 
forth his messengers of rain. From afar arise the roarings of the lion, 
when Pargauya makes the sky full of rain.” 


= India. What can it teach wa? By F. Max Miller. London: 1692, Longmans, 
p. 188. 
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4. “The winds blow, the lightnings fly, plants spring up, the sky 
pours. Food is produced for the whole world, when Parganya blesses 
the earth with his seed,” 

5. “O Parganya, thou at whose work the earth bows down, thou 
at whose work hoofed animals are scattered, thou at whose work the 
plants assume all forms, grant thou to us thy grent protection!” 

6. “O Marota, give us the rain of heaven, make the streams of 
the strong horse run down! And come thou hither with thy thunder, 
pouring out water, for thou (O Parganya) art the living god, thou art 
our father." 

7. “Do thou roar, and thunder, and give fruitfulness! Fly around 
us with thy chariot full of water! Draw forth thy water-skin, when 
it has been opened and turned downward, and let the high and the low 
places become level!” 

8. “Draw up the large bucket, and pour it out; let the streams 
pour forth freely! Soak heaven and earth with fatness! And let 
there be a good draught for the cows!’ 

9. “O Parganya, when roaring and thundering thou killest the 
evil-doers, then everything rejoices, whatever lives on earth.” 

10. “Thou hast sent rain, stop now! Thou hast made the deserts 
passable, thou hast made plants grow for food, and thou hast obtained 
praise from men.”* (Rig-Veda, v. 83). 

In remote Lithuania, the following among other similar prayers 
for rain used to be offered by the Lithuanians not many centuries back, 
to their god of thunder Perkunas, the Lithuanian prototype of the 
Vedic Parganya :— 

"Oheck thyself, O Perenna, and do not send misfortune on my 
field! and I shall give thee this flitch." + 

Among their neighbours— the Esthonians, traces of the rain-god 
cult survived as late as the 17th century, as will appear from the 
following prayer offered by them to their god Picker or Picken, the god 
of thunder and rain :— 

“Dear Thunder (Woda Picker), we offer to thee an ox that has 
two horns and four cloven hoofs; we would pray thee for our plonghing 
and sowing, that our straw be copper-red, our grain golden-yellow. 
Push elsewhere all the thick black clouds, over great fens, high forests 
and wildernesses. But unto us, plonghers and sowers, give a fruitful 
season and sweet rain. Holy Thunder (Póha Picken), guard our seed- 
field, that it bear good straw below, good ears above, and good graiu 
within." f 


» Mar Miillor's India, What can it teach wa? p. 192. 
t Idem, 1 Op. cit., p. 192. 
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Similnr prayers for rain and snow are offered by tho Navajo च 
Indians of America to their deities Hasjelti and Hostjogham. These 
gods dwell upon the mountain-tops and call the: clouds to gather round 
them. Hasjelti is the mediator between the Navajo and the sun. He 
prays to the sun, as follows :—'' Father, give me the light of your mind, 
that my mind may be strong; give me some of your strength that my 
arm may be strong, and give me your rays that corn and other vege- 
tation may grow." It is to this deity that the Navajo Indians address 
their most important prayer. * 

It will thus be seen that the god Parganya of Vedic times is 
represented in modern Hindu culture by Indra, Varuna and Rudradeva, 
who are believed to be endowed with the power for sending or with- X 
holding rain and are, therefore, propitiated for their favours. In the rain- 
ceremony as performed in Murshidabad, it is Varunn and Rudradeva, 
who come in for the lion's share of the worship and offerings; but Indra 
is left out in the cold. But, in other places as noted in my previons 
papers embodying the results of my study of the rain-ceremony, it is 
Indra alone who is worshipped for rain. In Orissa also, Indra is found 
to be the chief deity of tbe rain-god cultus, as is evidenced by the 
following :— 

“The wealthy merchants of the town (Puri in Orissa), the 
Zemindars and the Mahajans lately raised Rs. 700 among themselves 
aud entertained the services of twenty-one Brühmans who enjoy the 
repatation of special sanctity, and are versed in the Vedas to appeal to 
Indra, the God of Rain, to avert the impending famine and scarcity. 
It was a curious sight to see so many Brahmans standing in water up 
to their necks, singing the Vedas and praying to Indra to give rain 
soon. Daring these days a shower or two fell in the mofussil, though 
ño rain fell m the town." f 

The second part of the rain-ceremony from Murshidabad is ñ 
survival in modern culture of the “sympathetic magic" so often 
practised by men in the lower culture. This part again includes the 
observances of the two following rites:— (1) The formation of a well- 
like reservoir of water within the precincts of the temple; and (2) the 
pouring of water on the deity, or rather the immersion of the idol in 
the well-like reservoir of water. 

- Some folklorists are of opinion that the well is tho dwelling-place ,, 
of the rain-god and that there is some sort of connection between well- 


Cs Vide the Navajo Ceremonial of Hasjelti Dailjis in tho Eighth Annual Report 


of the Bureau of Ethnology, U. 8. A., for 1886-87, p. 277. —— 
+ Videthe Puri (Orissa) correspondent t'a letter in tho Calcotta Statesman and 


Friend of India, of Friday, the 20th November, 1896. . 
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» | worship nnd the cult of the rain-god, "There is at Tobernacoragh, a 
sacred well on the island of Innismurray off the coast of Sligo in Ireland. 

It is said that, during tempestuous weather, the residents of that part of 

the country used to drain the waters of this well into the ocean, as they 

believed that, by so doing, and by the offering up of certain prayers, the 

tempest might be allayed and the weather calmed. Mr. G. L. Gomme 
observes: “Im this case the connection between well-worship and the 

worship of a rain-god is certain, for it may be surmised that if the empty: 

ing of the well allayed a storm, some complementary action was practised 

at one time or other in order to produce rain, and in districts more subject 

to a want of rain than this Atlantic island, that ceremony would 

< be accentuated at the expense of the storm-allaying ceremony at 
Innismurray."* There is also evidence extant from Scotland which con- 
firms the hypothesis about the existence of a connection between well. 
worship and the rain-god cultus, and the identification of the well as the 
dwelling-place of the rain-god. There is in the island of Gigha, the well 
of Tarbat which is “famous for having the command of the wind, Six 
feet above where the water gushes out there isa heap of stones, which 
forms a cover to the sacred fount. When a person wished for a fair 
wind this part was opened with great solemnity, the stones carefully 
removed, and the well cleaned with a wooden dish or clam-shell. This 
being done, the water was several times thrown in the direction from 
which the wished-for wind was to blow and this action was accompanied. 
by n certain form of words which the person repeated every time he 
threw the water. When the ceremony was over the well was again 
carefully shut up to prevent fatal consequences, it being firmly believed 
that were the place left open it would occasion & storm which would 
overwhelm the whole island." t | 
The shutting of the doors of Rudradeva’s temple, the stoppage of 
every nook and cranny thereof, and the pouring of water so as to form 
a well-like reservoir therein, would seem to indicate that these rites nre 
survivals in Hindu culture of the Irish and Scottish ceremonies con- 
nected with the propitiation of the rain-god in his dwelling. The 
reservoir of water would remind the god Rudradeva of a well which 
is his proper dwelling-place; and, by installing him in his habitation, 
jt is believed that he would be so far pleased as to send down the 
a required rain, This is quite in accordance with the ideas of men in 
the lower culture, who fashion anthropomorphic gods, and believe them 

to be endowed with tlie same feelings, passions and impulses as actunte 


* Gommo’s Ethnology in Folklore. London: Kegan Paul, 1892, pp. 94-5. 
+ Gomme'a Ethnology n Folklore, p. 100, quoting from Sinclair's Stat. Acc 


62, and Martin's Western Islands, p. 230. i 
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themselves. As no man is so happy as when he is in his own home, the 
gods are also supposed to be made happy and thereby propitiated when 
they are iustalled in their proper habitations. Just as in the Irish 
example, the draining of the water raised a storm, so in the example 
from Murshidabad, the escape of waters from the temple raised high 
winds. 

The “sympathetic magic" of the savage races is based on the 
“ Association of Ideas "’—a faculty which, to quote Dr. Tylor's words, 
“lies at the very foundation of human reason, but in no small degree 
of human unreason also." Men in the lower culture, having often 
associated in thought those objects which he finds from his observation 
of physical phenomena to be connected in actuality, erroneously invert 
this process of reasoning, and conclude that this ideal connection must 
involve a similar connection in reality. As the result of this mistaken 
mode of thiuking, the savages think that they can discover, foretell and 
cause events by means of processes which appear to men advanced 
higher in civilization to have nothing but an ideal significance. One 
of the commonest beliefs in connection with witchcraft is that an enemy 
may be slain by making a waxen image of him and causing it to melt 
gradually before a fire. This practice is nothing but the result of the 
erroneous reasoning adopted by men in the lower culture. An image 
is but a counterfeit presentment of the human being sought to be slain, 
and the connection between the two is only an ideal one. Now on 
account of the mental process above referred to, savages believe that 
if the image is melted and thereby destroyed, its physical prototype— 
the human being— will also be put out of existence. Of course in this 
case, there is a great deal of similarity in appearance between the image 
and the human being. But we may take a case wherein there is no 
similarity in physical appearance at all between the two things. One 
of the commonest beliefs, which still retains its hold on the minds of 
some of the modern European races of people and of other people in 
the higher culture, is that n person absent from the scene of operation 
or at a distance from it, may be physically affected by operating on 
something closely connected with him, such as his property, clothes, 
clippings of hair, parings of nails, &c. Here it is thought that, as there 
was previous physical connection between the human being and the 
thing once possessed by him, there must still be some sort of connection 
between the two notwithstanding that they are now separated. Under 
the influence of this belief, the witch, medicine-man, obi or angakuk of 
the savages are supposed to work evil to a human being by operating on 
his wearing apparel, nail-clippings and bnir-shearings. When, among 
the Cherokee Indians of America, a shaman wishes to kill another, 


‘ 
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. either for his own purposes or for hire nt the instigation of another, he 
conceals himself near the pati by which his would-be victim is likely to 
pass, When the man songht to be slain appears, the shaman lies in 
ambush until he has passed by and then follows him secretly until he 
happens to spit upon the ground. On arriving at the spot, the shaman 
collects upon the end of a stick a little of the dust thus moistened with 
the would-be victim's saliva. The possession of the man's saliva is 

_supposed to endow the shaman with power over the life of the intended 
victim. Many ailments are said by the Cherokee medicine-men to 
be due to the fact that some enemy has by this means “changed 
the spittle" of the sick man nnd caused it to breed animals or spront corn 

` im the patient's body. In the rokee love-charms nlso, the lover 
always figuratively “takes the spittle" of the girl in order to fix 
her affections upon himself. Similar superstitious beliefs are nlso to be 
found in European folk-medicine, in regard to the saliva,* For the 
same reason, savages object to give their names to strangers or to 
have their likenesses taken, for they fear that the person knowing 
his name or in possession of his likeness, will harm him by performing 
some rites or uttering incantations on his name or counterfeit present- 
ment. Forthe same reason n Bengali woman, when enceinte, will not 
allow the torn hair of her head or any part of her wenring apparel to be 
taken by a stranger woman. Under the same impression, a Bengali 
mother will not allow any part of the bedding or wearing apparel 
of her infant child to be taken by n woman not belonging to the 
circle of her immediate relatives and acquaintances. All these objec- 
tions proceed from a fear that the woman taking the torn hair or wear- 
ing-apparel or even a part thereof may turn ont to bea witch and work 
harm to the woman about to become a mother or to the infant. 

So deeply rooted in the savage mind is this belief that the mode 
of reasoning on which it is based, is applied even tocases where there 
is neither similarity in physical appearance nor any ideal connection 
based on previous physical connection between the two, but only a 
connection based on mere analogy or symbolism. If & Zulu wishes to 
I buy oxen from another or to marry a Woman, but the owner of the cattle 

demands a higher price than that offered by the would-be purchaser, 

it? or the woman refuses to marry him, the former would often chew a 

bit of wood in the belief that, as the wood would be softened by 

mastication, the heart of the cattle-owner or of his lady-love would, 
in like manner, be softened thereby so that the latter may ultimately 
sell the oxen to him or accept his offer of marriage. When the Khonds, 


* Vide tho Seventh Annual Report of the Bureau af Ethnology, U.S.A. 
Washington: 1891, p. 392, 
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as n preliminary mensure to the performance of their Meriah sacrifices, 
torture their human victim before actunlly sacrificing him to the earth- 
goddess, and find him shedding many tears, they take the fact of tho 
weeping as a favourable omen betokening the fall of copious rain. Now 
many of the rain-making ceremonies practised by men in the lower 
culture are bnt examples of sympathetic magic based on analogy or 
symbolism, The idea lying at the very root of all this rain-making 


magio is that if a stone or idol representing the rain-god he drenched 


with, or dipped in water, he will drench the earth with rain-water. 
Among the savages, the magic ceremony is usually performed ons 
stone representing the rain-god, as will appear from the custom ob- 
taining among the Ta-tu-thi tribe of New Sonth Wales where the rain- 
doctor breaks off a piece of quartz crystal and spits it towards the 
sky. Then the remainder of the crystal is wrapped upin emu feathers 
soaked in water and hidden.* Among the natives of Samoa also, in times 
of drought, the Samoan priest and his followers dressed themselves up 
in fine mats and went in procession to the stream, dipped the stone, 
and prayed for rain. Sometimes the magne is practised on a human 
being for purposes of rain-making, as among the Servians who, in 
seasons of drought, adorn a girl with flowers and leaves and pour 
water on her in the belief that the rain-ged will also, in a similar 
manner, pour water on the dried-up earth.] Sometimes the image of 
the rain-deity is chosen upon which to practise the magical ceremony, as 
in the case of Rudmdeva whose image in the temple is drenched with 
water by the Brahmans. 

So the conclusions that I would draw from this study of the rain- 
making ceremony from Murshidabad may be briefly stated as follows :— 

1. The fact of shutting up all outlets of Rudradeva's temple and 
filling the sanctum sanctorum with water may have a remote connection 
with the belief that the well is the dwelling-place of the rain-god, 
and that worshipping the rain-god in a well-like reservoir of water may 
propitiate him and, thereby, cause rain. 

2. The dipping of the idol representing Rndradeva, or rather the 
drenching of it with water, is an example of rain-making by sympathetic 
magic, having its analogues among many races in the lower culture. 


» Frazer's Golden Bough, ii. 14. 
+ Turner's Samoa, , A 
£ Tylor's Primitive ulture (Ed, 1891), Vol. I, p. 117. 
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IIL— On the diferent Kinds of Salutation used by the Santals.—By P. O. 
| Bopotxe, Mohulpahari, Santal Parganas. 


[Reecived 10th January ; Read 2nd March, 1898.) 


It may be thought strange, but it is none the less a fact, that how- 
ever uncivilized the Santals may be, they have in many respects a very 
elaborate ceremonial which they are bound to observe, if they do not 
wish to be considered unbred; their ceremonial in connection with 
marriage for instance is quite astonishing. 

Although all their ceremonies and customs must have 8 cause and 
a meaning, many of them have in the course of time decayed so as to 
have lost at least something of their original form, and some have been 
substituted by other customs. 

Owing partly to their peculiar social—i. e. patriarchal or family— 
organization, they are always in the habit of outwardly showing their 
respect for each other ; this is more specially seen when they salute each 
other. 

The Santal general name for salutation is johar, a word which 
has been borrowed from Hindi srere (Dr. Hoernle, * Comp. Gram. of the 
Gaudian Languages," p. 475) and originally literally means, “ cause to be 
regarded." "Their manner of saluting each other, however, varies accord- 
ing to their mutual family position: equals alone salute each other in a 
manner equal on both sides; if one of the saluting parties hasa higher 
family position than the other one, this is most clearly shown in their 
salutation, the inferior person having to make his obeisance, the bigher 
one receiving the salute. Their language also expresses this ; the inferior 
person makes the higher one his johar ( joharaeae) ; this is never. said 
about the higher one, but johare atapa, that is, he receives the johar. 

A person having what we would deem a higher social position than 
an other does not make any difference in this respect; a village 
headman or even an overchief will have to bow to his rayot, if this latter 
is, e.g., counted the elder of the two. 

It will be understood that, unless the saluting parties are of equal 
family position, the snlutation is always commenced by the inferior 
party. Their customs of salutation are beautiful, although some of 
them are rather curious. 

They have four different kinds of johar or salutation, viz., (1) dobok’ 
johar, (2) bahonharea Johar, (3) balaca johar, and (4) «0 johar. 

(1) dobok' johar (lit. bow-salutation) is used by all people of whom 
one has a higher family position than the other, and who have not to 


-a 


use any Qf tho three lnst mentioned salutations (regarding which see 


| For footnotes seo pages 42 and 43. 
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below), and by all strangers when there is no doubt about the mutunl ` 
nge of the parties. 

This salutation, however, varies with the sexes, a man making his 
dobok' in one manner, ñ woman hers in another; a man and a woman 
also receive the dobok’ johar in different ways; there is however, no 
difference in a person's manner of saluting either a male or a female, 

To describe their proceedings we shall take some typical instances. 

When saluting his father a man will do as follows :—'The young man 
approaches his father, and bowing himself so that the upper part of his 
body comes almost at right angles with his legs, he catches his right 
under-arm loosely at the elbow on the underside with his left hand, 
lifts his right fist (more or less closed) to his forehead and stands for a 
few seconds in this position, while the father acknowledges his salu- 
tation. In former times the young man had, when saluting his father ` 
(or superiors), also to kneel with one, the right, leg. Then his head was 
brought down nearly to the earth. "This is now almost abandoned; I 
have never seen it spontaneously done. 

To acknowledge or receive the salutation the father catches his 
right under-arm loosely with his left hand somewhere between the 
elbow and the wrist—as a rule close to the elbow, —then keeping his fist 
closed stretches his right under-arm downwards over the head of his 
saluting son, opens his (right) hand, so that the palm is turned to the 
left, and finally brings it up to his forehead, The practice of opening 
the band is not always followed, some people keeping it loosely closed 
the whole time; this is probably done from carelessness. Sometimes ' 
z the father, when receiving the salutation will say jig or jig baba dhon, < 

which means as much as: “may you live or prosper, ” or something to 
thesnme purpose. i I 

A daughter salutes her father by crouching on her knees, bowing — — — 
her head almost to the earth; when saluting she does not exactly kneel, J 
ns she does not touch the earth with her knees, the necessity of this € 
being prevented by her putting her hands on the earth. The fullest - 
submission to authority is expressed by whatshe does. This bowing is 1 
by the Santals called ombak’. | | 

A son and a daughter salutes their mother exactly as they do their - 
father; but the mother receives their salute som —— . 
ber son or daughter has bowed before her, she extends both her bands T I 
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making n sound with her mouth as if she was kissing the salating 
person, This is, however, by no means done by all. 

This kiud of salutation is performed in exactly the same manner 
by all relations and persons who, as already remarked, have not to use 
the other kinds of johar mentioned, ¢.g., by elder and younger brothers 
and sisters, uncles and nunts on the one side and nephews and nieces 
on the other, etc. It shonld be observed that when saluting a superior 
person in this manner they will, to show their respect, very frequently, 
take off their shoes, lay down on the earth a stick, etc., if they bappen 
to have such things on or with themselves. 

Just ns amongst Europeans the bow may be friendly, distant, ceremo- 

pious, etc., the Santal dobok’ johar may be performed so as to convey all 
these shades of feeling. The younger person may bow more or less, do 
it carelessly, haughtily, etc, and the receiving one may easily show 
that he or she does not heed it very much, e.g., by remaining seated, by 
lifting his hand only half way up to his forehead or even less, or other- 
wise, 
While the younger person shows his regard and submission to 
anthority, the manipulations of the elder or higher persons are most 
probably meant to signify that they receive the salutation, and not 
as a token that they give a blessing. The first part of their msni- 
pulations may mean this, but the latter parts certainly look like their 
receiving something. 

There is one pair of relations, viz., ajhnarea, & woman aud her 
younger sister's husband, who use this kind of salutation, but occasion- 
ally make a small difference, inasmuch as the man does not always 
keep his fist closed before his forehead, but his hand shadowing over 
his eyes. This is most likely the original manner, as it in this respect 
corresponds with the manner in which bahgüharea salute each other, 
but it is not always observed now. The woman (£e, ajhnar) receives 
the salute just asa mother or an elder sister does, always, however, 
omitting any sound with her mouth. 

(2) Bahgiharea johar is the kind of salutation used between bahon- 
harea, id., certain brothers- nnd sisters-in-law, vis., a man and his younger 
brother's wife, and a man and his wife's younger brother's wife. 

They proceed as follows :—Standing some eight feet apart both 
bow, so that the upper pnrt of their bodies stands at almost right 
angles with their legs. The man catches his right elbow with his 
left hand—just as when making dobgk’ johar—carries his right hand 
up to his forelead and keeps it there shadowing over his eyes. The 
woman keeps both her hands with the finger tips touching each other 
shadowing over her eyes. 
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Both of them show by this shadowing more than mutual regard ; - 
they are namely to look on each other as sacrosanct to each other. 

All brothers- and sisters-in-law commence to salute each other 
according to the rules for their special mutual relationship when the- 
bride has for the first time after marriage—the marriage rites are per- 
formed in the bride's home—been brought to the house of the bride- 
groom. All the brothers and sisters, etc., of the bridegroom assemble, 
and the bride washes their feet. It is rather curious to see this cere- 
mony performed. The persons to be washed come one after the other, 
sometimes, when being of a jocular turn of mind, having besmeared 
their feet and legs with mud, and put their. feet on n small piece of 
wood before the bride who has some water in a brass cup. When this - 
is done she catches one of their feet with both her hauds—it is called 
katkom (from their name for a crab) and practised towards brothers- 
and sisters-in-law,—and does not leave hold of them before they give 
her something (the women generally give some kind of ornament, tlie 
men a few pice), After this the bride and the party washed, if a 
bahofhar or ajhnar, take water in a cup (one each) and pour it over each 
other. Then they salute each other. From this time the bahonharea 
and ajhnarea have to observe all the customs mentioned in my former 
paper on Taboo. 

It should be remarked also that co-parents-in-law when they are 
of different sex use the same kind of salutation as bal onharea. i 

(3) Balaea johar is the salutation used by co-parents-in-law when | 
they are of the same sex, £e, the fathers of the bride and bridegroom 
and the mothers of the same. | 

It is somewhat differently performed by the men and the women 
and is commenced to be used from the time of horok' ciking (i.e, betro- 
thal), before the marriage is actually solemnized. 

The meu proceed in the following mnanner:—Going near to each 
other they both enteh each other's hands (the one with his right the ` 
other one's left) and do not leave hold of each other's hands before 3 
the whole salutation is gone through. Then bringing their hands d 
to each other they draw them three times backwards and forwards 
between their breasts, and lift them up between themselves over their 
heads; baving brought their hands down again they butt each other's 
shoulders (right shoulder against right und left against left) three 
times, again draw their hands three times backwards and forwards ds 
before, and finally again lifting them up over their heads say *' Saheb ! | 

/— This very elaborate salutation is used when they for the first time 
salate each other as co-parents-in-law ; afterwards = erwanje when meoting they —— 
= generally use a much shorter form, viz., catching only eon —— 4 
ras hand, like hand-shaking Europeans, they draw these three times back: CAIR] 
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wards and forwards between their breasts, and finally lifting their right 
hands up over their heads they say '" Saheb |" Sometimes, when very 
good friends, people may be seeu jokingly to multiply this drawing 
backwards and forwards of their hands many times. 

The co-parents-in-law, when both women, salute each other aa 
follows:—Approaching each other both bow (without bending their 
knees), and stretch their hands kept close beside each other downwarda 
80 ns almost to touch the earth, and move their hands three times in 
the same manner, as à mother does when receiving the salutation of her 
son. Then rising « little they catch each other's arms, just above the 
elbow or where they may happen to get hold of each other and butt 
each other's shoulders three times. Finally they finish the salutation 
by repeating what they did first. The women do not say “ Saheb” 
or anything else. 

The meaning of these elaborate salutations, besides that they are 
to show each other an absolutely equal regard, is not clear. Although 
the shoulder-butting, as it is now performed, looks rather droll, 
it may originally have been meant to signify that the co-parents-in-law 
are to assist one another, stand shoulder to shoulder or something of 
the like. 

Co-parents-in-law, when men, call on each other by using the word 
Saheb or sumdhi, a word which they have got through Hindi or Bengali 
from Sanskrit, and which bas the same meaning as bala. Speaking to 
his female co-parent-in-law the man will address her as sumdhi; the 
women use Saheb tothe man and gorom (not bala or sumdhi) to each 
other. The meaning of gorom is name-sake. 

Accordiug to Santal custom brothers and sisters are in some cases 
counted to stand in the same relation as the persons themselves. 
If, e.g. A and B are balaea, the brothers and sisters of A also are the 
balat of B, and his sisters and brothers. Now it may sometimes happen, 
that one of these brothers or sisters is only a boy or a girl. One might 
in such cases expect that the boy or girl ought to bow to the elder one ; 
but it is not so; if they salute each other at all, they have to use baíaea 
— should be added that co-parents-in-law, when talking together, 
address each other and speak of themselves in the plural, although 
meaning only one person. The explanntion of this is that the parents 
(and children) on any or both sides are included. In the same manner 
all who are counted parents and children-in-law, bahgiharea and ajAnarea 
included, when talking together, speak of themselves aud address each 
other in the dual, mentally including the wife (or the husband) of 
themselves or tlie person addressed, as the case may be. 
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(4) The last kind of salutation mentioned was so johar, which * 
is used by people, strangers or relatives who on account of equal age 
or from other causes do not know which has the higher and which the 
lower position. 
It would be a great breach of etiquette—to say the least—if any- 
body of a higher postion should eveu by mistake happen to bow to um 
inferior one, and so they manage to keep up the honour of all concerned 
by saluting in an equal manner. None of them bow, but both salute 
each other as the person of the higher position does when using dobok’ 
Johar, i.e, both receive each other's salutation. This so johar is used by 
and between both sexes. 
The word so is probably to connect with Skr. सम equal, like, or =) 
some therewith related root. It will be seen, that bóalhgnharea juhar | 
and balaea johar really are a kind of so johar, 


Besides the different kinds of salutation mentioned the old gurus 
have told that formerly the Santal parents were in the habit of kissing 
their sons, and children-in-law, in fact the whole family living with 
them, at least once every day. This is abandoned now, at least in 
these parts of the country. Old people frequently complain that this 
era is a bad one ; honour, regard and love are gone. 

When such things as prostrating oneself before a person —a 
practice which, however frequent amongst other races, is very seldom | 
seen amongst the Santals, and which cannot properly be called salutation "> 
— are omitted, I cannot remember any other manner of saluting used by | 
the Santals amongst themselves. There is, however, a tendency 
amongst them to adopt the Hindu salam, mostly when saluting people 
of other races. Then they also are in the hnbit of saying salam. 


The now living Santals are not so polite as those living two-three * | 
generations ago. Then, according to what the old gurus have told, tho m 
cnstom was, that all people belonging to the same household saluted i 


each other every morning when they came out of the house; all people E 
belonging to the same Village saluted each other when they first met in 
the morning; when going to see some tamasha, the village youth saluted 
and his wife before starting; and going to or coming = 
they were in the habit of — 
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man who is supposed to reside, as a bogga, in & place erected for him in 
the street just outside the headman's house.® 

Else the now living Santals salute each other when coming on m 
visit and when leaving those they have visited, at family festivals 
where it is imposed on them by custom, when meeting away from 
home, etc. Unless being near relatives or well acquainted, they do not 
generally much trouble themselves abont saluting each other when they 
occasionally meet. Unless at ceremonials and when near relatives, 
Santal men and women never salute each other, scarcely look at each 
other; a man and a woman seen talking together is considered almost 
amounting to evidence that they have illicit intercourse with each 
other. The Santals—as will be understood from the description given— 
do nöt salute an assembly of people en bloc, but must make their johar 
separately to everybody, or as many as they think fit or necessary, of 
those present. To avoid misunderstanding it should be added, that the 
Santals are generally of a very sociable natare and also very hospitable. 
They like to talk, it being their only means of getting news. It has 
often astonished me, how rapidly news is in this way spread. 

People coming to their homes are treated very civilly ; they at once 
give them bedsteads or stools, etc., to sit on, bring them water to drink 
and ask them as to their welfare. People not doing this are con- 
sidered illbred. When they ask them how they are, they have a 
stereotype form of answer, viz. “ By the grace of God (not of any 
bonga) we are well for the present (lit. these one or two days); 
we don't know, how yon are, but by the grace of God probably you 
are also well.” To which the person asked answers in the same way. 
It should be remarked, however, that this form is used almost exclu- 
sively by elder persons or persons of social standing, and not by 
young men or women. More than allothers balaea use these kinds of 
complimentary terms. 

Specially the relatives of the wife are treated hospitably, but also 
others, neighbours nnd even strangers. If anybody for some reason or 
other happens to come to their house, they will invite them to eat with 
them, if they can afford it and the food is ready. 


It only remains to say a few words abont the manner in which 
they salute their boygas or spirits, They have no images (the only 
exception being sometimes in the Mafijyhi than as remarked in note 3), 
but offer their sacrifices before stones or magic circles, on or in which 
they have smeared sindur or vermillion. The bongas are saluted on such 


occasions only. i 
yon <6 
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When they have mgde the sacrifice and gone through the incan- 
tation, they generally do it as follows:—Sitting kneeling with one leg 
the sacrificer puta both his hands with the palms turned towards each 
other and the finger-tips touching each other before his face, nt the 
same time bowing more or less profoundly before the sacrificial blood. 
If more than one bogga is worshipped at the same time—the magic 
circles or stones then stand in a line,—he remains knecling at the 
same place, only turns a little and bows to every bopga, the one after 
the other. After this he finishes his salutation—probably to show that 
he believes his sacrifice has been accepted —by performing the same 
manipulation as is done when men receive the dgbgk' johar, in case more 
than one bonga, as many times as there are bongas worshipped. 

This salutation (or rather the first part of it) is called gorhat (lit. 
joined hands). Besides at sacrifices it is used when they make a pro- 
mise toa bopga. Turned towards the East standing on one (generally 
the left) leg they catch the heel of this foot with the toes of the other 
foot. Then they make jgrhat keeping a brass pot (lofa) between their 
hands, and allowing the water gradually to run out they invoke some 
bonga or other and promise to give a sacrifice in case they are heard. 
When the water has been poured out, they sink down to the position of 
n sacrificer, put the pot upside down on the earth and perform the 
salutations of a sacrificer mentioned. 

Jorhat is also used when taking an oath. The Santals have many 
different kinds of oaths; in most of them Cando (i. e., the sun or the 
Supreme Being) is invoked ; in such cases the person swenring salutes 
Cando by making jorhat turned towards the East. 

Besides, jgrhat may be seen used by people who make a supplica- 
tion, cry for mercy, will show special regard, etc. It is by custom 
imposed ona man who, having previously been ontcasted, has made 
arrangements to be taken into the tribe again. When the overehiefs, 
village headmen and people of the country come to do this, he has to 
receive them standing at the entrance to his villago with a cloth round 
his neck (like a rope to be led away with, a very old eustom frequently 
seen depicted on Assyrian monuments; see also 1 Kings, xx, 31, 32) 
and making jorhat, having, however, n brass pot with water in his 
hands, It is added, that he is to look very meck and downhearted. 





1 With regard to the pronunciation and the meaning of most of the 
Santal words occurring in this paper, the reader is referred to the 
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3 The Santal word for co-parent-in-law is bala ; & bala is never said, 
but the word must have the pronominal suffix joined to it ( bala-fi-m-t, 
i. o., my, your, his bala), I shall not try to decide whether tho word 
is of non-Aryan or Aryan derivation. lt might be tempting to connect 
it with Skr. ww, power, strength, whereby the meaning of e. g. balañ hor 
(hor means man) might be said to bethe man who is my (or my family's) 
strength or something to that purpose. Something might be said for 
it. The Santal marriage, when it is not a love match, as sometimes 
happens, is really & conuection between two families (hence their name 
for marriage bapla, which is a collective or reciprocal formation, of bala : 
a collection of bala, or reciprocal bala-ing—in analogy with hapram, from 
hayam, an old man (mostly used iu the plural, hapramko, about the fore- 
fathers), or, dapram, to meet mutually, from daram, to meet,—and which 
probably is the same formation which is found, e. g., in the collective rapaj 
(from raj), a collection of kings, and in the reciprocal verbal form, e. g., 
dapal (from dal, to strike) to strike each other or mutually; if bala ia 
derived from Skr., the original meaning of bapla would be mutual, 
reciprocal strengthening ; in support of this supposed meaning of bapla 
might perhaps also be cited the above-mentioned peculiarity, that balaea 
address each other and speak of themselves in the plural, mostly using 
the inclusive form (abon or abo), more seldom the exclusive ale). The 
young people were formerly not even asked about their will, all was 
arranged between the heads of the families by the help of a go-between 
or marriage broker. "This is now being gradually altered, inasmuch as 
the young people are now-a-days allowed to get a distant look at each 
other (not more) on a market place, etc. 

8 This place is called Manyht than, and is built as a four-cornered 
raised platform with a four-sided thatched roof supported by five 
wooden posts, one at each corner and one in the centre. At the base of 
the central post sometimes one or two stones or wooden heads are 
placed before which sacrifices are made. One of these representa 
Mañjhi haram ; about the other there is some doubt, some saying it 
is his wife. Two heads are by no means always found. Expressions 
found in &ome of their bonga-invocations seem to indicate that Manyh: 
haram is identical with Pilcu haram, i.e., the first created man. 
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IV.—On the Lizard in Indian Superstition and Folk- Medicine.— By Banu 
ÇARAT CANDRA Mivra, M.A., B.L, Corresponding Member of the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay. Communicated by the Anthropo- 
logical Secretary. 

[Received 30th March; Read 6th April, 1898.] 


It is no wonder that, among people in the lower culture, the ills 
that human flesh is heir to should have given rise to a good deal of 
superstitious beliefs and occult practices, considering that the science of 
medicine has not made among them any progress similar to that which 
ithas made among peoplein the higher culture. Among primitivo 
people in all parts of the world, the origin of bodily ailments and of 
physical suffering is often ascribed to the agency of malevolent spirits 
which are always wandering about to tease and torment men who may 
chance to offend them. It is for this reason that one of the practices 
adopted by primitive men for the alleviation of disease and physical 
suffering is the propitiation, by prayer aud offering of presents, of 
malevolent spirits. Or, sometimes, animal substances, plants and minerals 
are used by them as remedies for the ailments from which they may 
suffer. In the majority of these cases, the medicinal properties of these 
substances are ascribed to some occult power supposed by men in the 
lower culture to be inherent therein, A careful study, therefore, of the 
folk-medicine of men in the lower culture may throw some light on 
their mental condition. 

It would appear from the instances mentioned below that tho lizard, 
or rather a kind of oil extracted from it, is superstitiously believed in 
Northern India and adjacent countries, to be a popular remedy for loss 
of virility. On the evening of Monday, the 4th December, 1593, I came 
across a man with a " lafAi"* on his shoulder, in the compound of the 
District Judge's Court at Chupra. He had tied at one end of his lafhi 
a large number of living specimens of the common Sand-Lizard of 
North India (Uromastiz hardwickii). On asking him for what purpose 
these reptiles were required, I was given to understand that they were 
used as an aphrodisiac or medicine for loss of virility. This piece of 
information was subsequently confirmed to me by a Muhammadan peon 
of the Judge's Conrt. The dealer said that he had brought those creatures 
from Lucknow and the Upper Provinces, and that, after capturing them, 
their lumbar vertebrme were broken by giving them a twist round the 

ist. These creatures are supposed to live, while tied in this way, by 
feeding upon the air. Ina similar manner, the chameleon was supposed 
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in Europe daring the Middle Ages to feed upon the nir, which was 
sometimes called the " chameleon's dish." Shakespeare alludes to this 


curious belief in his Hamlet, when he puts the following words into the 
mouth of Hamlet (Act IIT, Scene II) :— 


King. How fares our cousin Hamlet ? 

Ham, Excellent, 7 faith; of the chameleon's dish: I eat the air, 
promise-crammed : you cannot feed capons so. 

The same belief in the medicinal properties of lizards also exista 
among the natives of Afghanistan and Baluchistan. The members of 
the Afghan-Balach Boundary Commission, who explored early in 1896 
the debateable land between the two aforesaid countries for the purpose 
of demarcating the boundary-line between them, found this belief 
obtaining among the natives of the tract of country traversed by them. 
They found that the lizard scientifically known as Uromastiz asmussi, 
Strauch., is considered by the people of those parts as a capital remedy 
for loss of virility. “The natives also extract from them (lizards) an 
oil which is used for rheumatism and as an aphrodisiac. It is said that 
the lizards sleep at the mouths of their burrows, und that shikaris 
catch them by creeping up and breaking in the roof of the burrow with 
a large stone so as to block the burrow from behind.” * 

The same belief is said to be entertained by the natives of the tract 
of country traversed by the members of the Afghan-Baluch Boundary 
Commission, in respect of another lizard of which the scientific name 
is Ophiomorus tridactylus, Blyth. It is said that these lizards “ Are in 
great request among the natives, who fry them alive in a closed vessel 
and thus obtain from them a burnt oil of nauseous appearance which 
is believed to be of great value in impotence.” ¢ 

In Bombay, it is said that some Marathas use the blood of the 
great lizard in cases of snake-bite. f 

. In. Behar, and in the district of Gorakhpur in the North-Western 
Provinces, much virtue is ascribed to the tail of the common house- 
lizard as a curative agent, If its tail is cut off on a Sunday or Tuesday 
and, after wrapping it up in a piece of linen, worn as an amulet by a 

n suffering from ague, it is believed that the lizard's tail will cure 
him of the ague. Or if the tail is tied up with a string measuring the 
length of the patient from head to foot, and worn as an amulet by 
him, it is supposed to have tho same effect of driving away the ague. 


® Vide tho Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1896, Vol, LXV, Part IT, 
page 558. 

+ Op. cit, Vol. LXV, Part II, p. 501. * 

t J. S. Campbell's Notes on the Spirit-Basis of Belief and Custom, Bombay : 
1585, p. 49. 
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In the same way, it is believed in Bengal that if the lizard's tail is cut 
off on a Saturduy (and not Sunday as in Behar) or Tuesday and mixed 
up with certain medicinal herbs, and then worn as an amulet on the left 
arm or the neck by a person suffering from periodic fever and agne, it 
will cure him of that disease. The followiug is the detailed Bebari 


recipe, in Hindi, for the preparation of the amulets from the lizard's 
tail :— 


saa व्यो मंगल का ite fagatar का Ute काटकर्के तोन 
facta का जड़ो” होता है। दल दुकड़ा जाड़ा St दूसरा 
व्येलस्या | का। cup तिसरा टुकड़ा तिजरा‡ के ब्रास्ते मोफ़ौद छोता है। 
हरएक SHS को THES रलद्ददे पाक कपड़ा में लपेटना चाहछिये। 
सात्राद्वाथ कच्चा तागा में wees oet? बाँधना चाहिये। st जिस शख्स 
को जो बिमारी सदर मोतजों करे उस यंत्र को परुष के दिना छाथ में 
e Sia के बायें हाथ में बाँधना चाहिये। ख्यो छूट जाने परु रक न्रम्हन 
को सोधा cet दे देना चाहिये | 


TRANSLATION. 








Three sorts of amulets are made with a lizard's tail, provided it be 
cut off on a Sunday or Tuesday. The first piece is used as an amulet 
for driving off simple fever. The second piece is used as & charm for 
curing tertian ague or fever coming on at intervals of one day. The 
third piece is used as an nmulet for driving off fever recurring at inter- 
vals of three days. The aforesaid three bits should be separately tied 
up in separate pieces of new cloth, and separately tied up with separate 
pieces of unbleached and unstarched thread measuring 1j cubits long. 
If a person be afflicted with any of the aforesaid diseases, the patient 
shonld wear the amulet for that disease, mentioned nbove, on the right 
arm if he be a male. If the patient be a female, she should wear the 
amulet on her left arm. When the patient is cured of the disease, he 
or she should give a Brahman some presents in food and money. 

‘The lizard also plays an important part in the popular superstition 
of many Asiatic races of people. It would appear from my article 
u On some Superstitions prevalent in Bengal" published in the Journal of 


* जड़ों Jiterally means “ medicinal herbs.” Here it means “an amulet.” 
_ paT means “ tertian ague ™ or “ fever coming on at intervals of one dny." 


“ 


+ fam means “fever recurring at intervals of three days,” 
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the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. II, pp. 582-96, as also from 
another article entitled ** Popular Superstitions in Bengal " published in 
the first volume of the same Society's Journal, p. 354, that lizards figure 
largely in Bengali superstition. Many omens are drawn in Bengal from 
this harmless little reptile, as will appear from the following examples: 
If a house-lizard (Ptyodactylue gecko) utters its peculiar cry of “ tuck- 
tu" when a man is speaking of something, he at once cries out “ satya, 
satya” or “itis true, it is true;" and it is believed that the thing 
spoken of will surely happen. If a lizard chirps from above a person, 
itis said to betoken good to him; if from the east, it forebodes success ; 
from the south-east and sonth, its chirping portends fear; from the 
south-west, quarrel; from the west, profit; from the north-west, cloth, 
fragrance or water; if it chirps from the north, it prognosticates the 
winning of a beautiful girl; and, if from the north-east, it augurs 
death. If a lizard chirps thrice, the ground is struck with the fore- 
finger assisted with the thumb; just asin the Bombay Presidency, its 
chirping elicits from the bystanders the ejaculation of Krishna / Krishna! 
If n lizard falls on the body of a person, or passes urine or ordure on him, 
it is believed he will be taken ill. Sprinkling the body with Ganges 
water is said to avert the evil arising from the touch of the lizard or 
of its ordure. If a lizard falls on the right side of a person, it prog- 
nosticates to him the loss of a friend and wealth; if on the left side, 
profit; if it falls on his head, neck, breast, or back, it betokens to him 
the gain of a kingdom; and, if on his hand, leg or heart, happiness. 

Similarly in the Bombay Presidency, various omens are also derived 
from the falling of house-lizards on the bodies of men and women, and 
also in general, as will appear from the elaborate paper on this subject 
published by Mr. K. Raghunathjee of Bombay in the Indian Antiguary. 
Briefly speaking, the fall of the lizard on any part of the human 
body is interpreted as an omen prognosticating wealth or poverty, long 
life or death—in short, gain or loss, happiness or misery, according to 
the part of the body on which it falls. In order to avert the evil 
arising from the fall of a lizard on the body of a person, various cere- 
monies are prescribed, among which may be mentioned the follow- 
ing :— : 

i “When touched by a lizard, the person touched should immediately 
bathe in the clothes he wore at the time; he should drink a mixture of 
the five producta of the cow, viz, dung, urine, milk, curds, and clarified 
butter, and, putting melted butter into a cup, he should look into it. 
Whether weak or strong, if a man has any regard for his welfare, this 
should be hia first care. He should next perform the Punydha-vdchana 
ceremony, which is as follows :—A golden image of a lizard is made, ten 
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pal in weight, or as near it as the sufferer can afford. It is dressed in a 
piece of red cloth and worshipped with sandal paste, flowers and grains 
of rice. In front of it are then placed an earthen jar or grains of rice 
decorated with cloth, flowers, and grains of rice, and filled with the five 
kinds of ambrosia (panchámrita), viz., milk, curds, clarified butter, honey 
and sugar; the five products of the cow (pajichagarya); the five jewels 
(paficharatna), viz., gold, diamond, amethyst, emerald, and pearl; five 
kinds of leaves ( parichapallavas), vis., the four figs and the mango; and 
the seven kinds of earth (saptamrittikd), vis., from an elephant's stable, 
from a horse's stable, from a king's gate, from under the khaskhas grass 
(Andropogon muricatum), from where four roads mect, from a cow's 
stable, and from an anthill. The whole is then worshipped with sandal- 
wood, flowers, grains of rice, turmeric, red and scented powders, with 
offerings of sweet dishes, the waving of incense, a lighted butter-lamp 
and camphor. The sacrificial fire is then lighted and fed with wood of 
the khair (an Acacia), sesamum and clarified butter; a prostration 
before it is made with a low bow and joined hands, and forgiveness is 
asked. By this act the worshipper is blessed with long life, wealth, 
victory, health, prosperity and posterity.” 

The Beharis also entertain many superstitious beliefs about the 
common honse-lizard, and draw omens from its fall on the body of a 
person or elsewhere. If it falls on the right side of a person of the 
sterner sex, it is believed to prognosticate evil to that man. On the 
other hand, if it falls on his left side, the omen is regarded as auspicious. 
If it, however, falls on the left side of a female, it is considered inans- 
picious ; whereas its fall on the right side of a woman is considered to 
betoken good to her. The touch of the lizard is considered polluting. 
If this reptile falls on the body of a person, the person polluted has 
to bathe and, after changing his wet clothes, has to touch wheat, salt 
or gold and give away the touched wheat, salt or gold to a Brahman. 
1f the polluted person be a man of ordinary means, he, after bathing 
and changing bis clothes, bas to touch wheat and salt and give the snmo 
away toa Brahman. If he be a wealthy man, he can touch gold, after 
performing the necessary ablutions, and give away the same to n 
Brühman. 'The person polluted by the touch of tho lizard is thus 
rendered clean after the performance of the aforesaid ceremony. 

The following is another Behari account, in Hindi, of certain omens 
to be drawn from the fall of a house-lizard on n person'a body, or from 
its climbing up his body, and of the charm for preserving him from the 
evil effects likely to result from tho climbing up of the lizard up his 


person : 


aux figan उपर से कोसि चोज्ञ से कोसि age मर्द या 
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ओत के कोसि बदन wx गोरे तो spa कै याने sara ae wwe fana छोय 
तो बिमारो ge जाय त्रो qw व्यगर निमार न छो तो उस को कुछ लाभ हो । 

eura fagaiar निचे से fap wea के ux चछ जाय तो 
व्यारोग्य आदमौ बिमार पड़े या कोई दूसरा quern छोय feape ° 
इस का ae है के जब बिछुतौया बदनपरु at तो ama नौमक संधा 
छु करके wea को दे Say 


TRANSLATION. 


If a lizard falls from anything above on any part of a man's or 
woman's body, the omen is an auspicious one. That is to say, if the 
person touched be suffering from any disease, he will be cured of that 
disease. If he be in sound health, he will gain something. 

If a lizard climbs from the ground up a person's body, the person 
touched, if he be in sound health, will fall ill or suffer some kind of loss. 
The charm for preserving one's self from all these evils, is prescribed as 
follows :—The person on whose body the lizard has climbed from the 
ground, should touch one and one-fourth seer of rock-salt and give it 
away to a Brahman, 

A good deal of folklore has also gathered about the large Water- 
Lizard of Northern India, (Varanus bengalensis, Daud.). In Bengal it 
is known as go-süp, and in Behar as gohtt, Among the Beharis it is 
believed that if a gohti or water-lizard bites a person on a Sunday or 
Tuesday, the person bitten becomes unconscious with the rapid spread 
of the venom in his system, but regains consciousness and is cured of 
the bite if the mantra or incantation for the cure of such bites is 
uttered even once only. If a water-lizard breathes ona person's navel 
on a Sunday or Tuesday, his belly gets swollen. The same belief is 
also entertained in Bengal where it is believed that, if a water-lizard 
spits its saliva on a person's body, his body will get swollen. 

The young of the water-lizards ( Varanidae) are often called biscobra, 
and are considered venomous, probably on account of their possessing 
a forked tongue. Both the Indian species of the genus Eublepharis 
(Eublepharis hardwickii, Gray, and H. macularius, Blyth) are also 
called biscobra and considered as highly poisonous, even more deadly 
than the cobra itself, by the natives of this country. The bite of the 
biscobra is considered to be so venomous that it is supposed that no 


* निर्वाच means a "remedy" or "oharm." 
c 
J. mit, 7 
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antidote will counteract against its poison. This reptile is supposed to 
feed upon poisonous plants and thus to become more poisonous than the 
plants it feeds upon. The belief in the venomous character of the 
biscobra appears to be based on an exaggerated idea of the acrid and 
burning properties of the secretions of these lacertilians, akin to the 
absurd notions about the venomous qualities of the toad, which are 
prevalent among the ignorant and vulgar people of Europe. It is now 
one of the foregone conclusions of zoological science that the Varanidae 
have no fangs or poison glands, though there exists in Mexico a lizard, 
scientifically known as the Heloderma suspectum, Cope, which possesses 
poison-glands, and has been found, from experiments made with it, to 
be highly poisonous. 

Similar to tbe beliefs about the biscobra are the fables current 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans abont the Salamander. Aris- 
totle, Theophrastus, and Dioscorides call it Salamandra and describe it 
as & kind of lizard of an acrid and poisonous nature, Dioscorides states 
that contact with it blisters the skin. The Roman naturalist Pliny 
(20, 23) says :—“ But of all venomous animals it is the Salamandar that 
is by far the most dangerous; for while other reptiles attack individuala 
only, and never kill many persons at a time—not to mention the fact 
that after stinging a human being they nre said to die of remorse, and 
the earth refuses to harbour them—the Salamandar is able to destroy 
whole nations at once, unless they take the proper precautions ngainst 
it. For, if this reptile happens to crawl up a tree, it infects all the 
fruit with its poison, and kills those who eat thereof by the chilliug 


properties of its venom which, in its effects, is in no way different from 


aconite. Nay, even more than this, if it only touches with its foot the 
wood upon which bread is baked, or if it happens to fall into a well, the 
same fatal effects will be sure to ensue. The saliva, too, of this reptile, 


if it comes in contact with any part of the body, the sole of the foot 


even, will cause the hair to fall off from the whole of the body."* 


The lizard is also the subject of much superstitious belief among. 


the Malayo-Polynesian races of people. Professor Wilken of the 
University of Leyden has published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of the Hague, an elaborate essny on the Malayo-Polynesinn super- 
stitions about lizards, It would, indeed, be an interesting study for 
folklorists to trace out the way by which so many superstitions have 


come to be gathered about that harmless little reptile, the lizard. 


In Ceylon and other Tamil-speaking countries, the lizard also 
bears high reputation as a prognosticator of good or evil to man, as 


| will appear from the Tamil proverb which says that “ the lizard which 
a Vide the Journal of the An thropological Society ef Bombay, Vol. II., pp. 95-06, 
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was the oracle of the whole village has fallen into the broth-pot.” Its 
chirping is looked upon as an unfailing omen.f 

In Burma, the figure of a lizard is regarded as a charm against 
danger. The Burmese have almost alwa ys tattooed on their arms, back, 
chest, and even on the top of their heads which are shaved for this 
purpose, some charms in the shape of figures of lizards, birds, mystic 
words and squares, rings, images of Buddha, and sometimes merely 
a few scattered dots. The tattooed charms are supposed to rendera 
person insensible to pain when beaten, and to protect him from snake- 
bite, musket-shots, drowning, the spells of wizards, and evil spirits. 7 

It would appear from the items of folklore stated above that (1) the 
lizard is looked upon as a prognosticator of good or evil to man as in 
Bengal, Bombay, Tamil-speaking countries and Ceylon; (2) its touch 
is, under certain circumstances, and on certain parts of the body, con- 
sidered polluting, the person touched being supposed either to fall ill, or 
to suffer from other misfortunes, asin Bengaland Bombay; (3) itis 
considered as a protective against dangers from various sources as in 
Burma; (4) and medicinal properties are ascribed to its oil, blood and 
its tail. 

All these superstitious beliefs nbout the lizard appear to be of a 
totemistic origin, The lizard was most likely the totem of the Indian 
races and of the Burmese, referred to above, who look upon it asa 
prognosticator of good or evil to them and as a protector againat all 
danger; as it is the totem of the New Caledonians at the present day, 
among whom a child is warned not to kill a lizard, lest it should happen 
to be his own ancestor,§ and of the inhabitants of the island of Samoa, 
one of whose gods is incarnate in the lizard, the owl, and the centipede, 
and another in the turtle, sea-eel, octopus and garden lizard. Mr. J, 
G. Frazer conjectures tbat these Samoan deities are tribal or phratric 
totems, with the totems of the tribal or phratric subdivisions tacked on 
as incarnations. || The connection between a tribe or clan and its 
totem is reciprocally beneficent; the totem protects the tribe or clan, 
and the tribe or clan shows its respect for the totem in various ways. 
The totem gives his clansmen important information by means of omens. 
Among the Coast Murring tribe of New South Wales, each man's totem 


. * This proverb is sarcastically quoted when some person, profossing to be wise, 
injures his own reputation by a misadventure. 
+ Demon- Worship in Ceylon. Madrasa: Christian Vernacular Education Society, 
1891, p. 21. 
1 Charms and Mantras. Madras: Christian Literature Society, 1892, p. 3. 
& M. F. Cox's Introduction to Folklore. London: David Nott, 1897, p. 100, 
| Fruzer's Totemism, Edinburg: A. & C. Black, 1887, p. 88, 
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is believed to warn him against his foes. The Kurnais of Victoria 
look upon the crow as one of their ancestors, and think that it looks 
after their welfare and replies to their enquiries by cawings, Among 
the islanders of Samoa, their totems are supposed to communicate to 
them warnings by omens. Thusif an owl flew before the Owl clan, 
as they marched to the battle-field, it was considered as an omen 
inciting them to advance onwards, but if it flew across their path, or 
backwards, it was looked upon as an omen warning them to beat 
a retreat. The appearance of the totem in or about the house was by 
some clans regarded as an omen of death; they interpreted his appear- 
ance as signifying that tho totem had come to fetch his kinsman.* 

There is thus much evidence to lend some colour of plausibility to 
the theory that the lizard, as the totem of the Indian races referred 
to above, and of the Burmese, communicates important information by 
means of omens, to its clansmen. They, therefore, look upon the lizard 
as a prognosticator of good or evil. As among the Samoans, the 
appearance of the totem in or about the house was interpreted as an 
unfavorable omen signifying death, and that the totem had come to take 
back his clansman to the infernal regions; so, by a modification of this 
belief, we may conceive of a people in the lower culture as looking upon 
the touch of a totem as polluting, or indicative of sickness or impending 
misfortune. 

Asthe totem exercises beneficent care over its clansmen,theclansman, 
on his part, assimilates himself to the totem by representing the totem 
on his body by tattooing, in order to put himself the more effectually 
under the protection of the totem.f This may explain why the Bur- 
mese tattoo on their persons the figure of their totem—the lizard—as a 
protective against danger from various sources. But itis difficult to 
explain why medicinal properties nre ascribed to the lizard's oil or blood 
or to its tail. The theory of the totemistic origin of superstitions about 
lizards does not fit in with the beliefs in the medicinal properties of the 
lizard, for & clansman is strictly forbidden to kill his animal-totem. 
Whether this latter belief has its origin in the existence of real thera- 


peutic properties in the lizard's oil or blood or its tail, or owes its evolu-- 


tion to some other cause, I leave to the learned to explain. 


* Op. cit., p. 23. 
+ Frazer's Totemism, p. 26. 
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V.—Scraps of Hindu Folk-lore—By Paxpir RAMGHARIB Cmovng, Late 
Pandit to W. Crooke, Esg., I.0.8., (Retired), Editor of the “ North 


Indian Notes and Queries." Communicated by the Anthropological 
Secretary. 


[Received 3180 March; Read 6th April, 1898.] 


I. ANCESTOR-WORSHIP.—À curious form of ancéstor-worship is 
prevalent at Benares among Hindus of all classes bnt the lowest. When 
a male child is born in a family, the father of the new-born child rushes 
headlong to the mother Ganges and jumps into it. He then begias to 
repeat the names of his ancestors and throw water upwards, npparently 
believing that his ancestors in heaven are receiving the oblations of 
water thus thrown up by him. His nearest relatives and friends are 
_also invited to do likewise in company with him. Ifa child is born at 
dead of night, this compulsory ceremony must be performed then even at 
all risks to the health of the father. It is believed by an average 
Hindu that a male child is the froit of the propitiation of ancestors. I 
have heard often from my grandmother, who is on tbe shady side of 
seventy, that my father loses his sons in infancy because he does not 
perform the annuul Sradh ceremony in Kuar or September regularly. 
My father took this taunt much to heart, and now performs the 
ceremony periodically without fail My life is said to be the result 
thereof, i 

II. Ancestors As MESSENGERS or DEATH.—It often happens that cats 
mew at dead of night in a house perhaps from pain either mental or 
physical. But tothe old Hindu woman, the cat is not a cat but an 
ancestor disguised as a cat; and the mewing is not an ordinary cry of 
pain but an ominous cry betokening death. When this call is repeat- 
ed on several successive nights, the old Hindu woman cannot help 
breaking this unhappy news first to the younger ladies of the family, 
who are generally the managers of the household, and then by and bye 
to the male members, who, terrified on account of superstitious awe, at 
once take the counsel of the old matron as to what should be done to 
avert the impending danger. The usual method of averting the danger 
is that on Tuesday the old lady prepares all sorts of Kachchi* and 


® Kachchi dishes are rice, ddl! (pulse-sonp) and chápdities or hand-made bread 
of a fiat ashapo. These dishes can be taken by a person of higher caste (such as a 
Káiyasth), only whon these are prepared by a Brahman or by one's own self or 
relative, If these are prepared by a low-casate servant, these cannot be taken by a 
person of higher caste, 
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Pakki* dishes, and, in a corner of the kitchen-house, serves them out on 
leaf-platters and offers them to ancestors in general. That food is then 
given to the male members of the family, but never to females, for 
females are held to be naturally impure. The impurity of women is a 
well-known fact in Ethnology, and need not be explained. 

HI. HINDU Fork-LoRE ABOUT Birnos.—The Hindu is a very supersti- 
tious being from his very cradle. The cuckoo (koel), the crow, the 
nilkanth, the khanjan, the pigeon, the owl and the kite are ominous birds 
in some way or another toa Hindu. "The following are some examples 
of Hindu folk-lore about the birds :— 

1. The cuckoo.—W hen it sings on a tree that stands by your house, 
itis said to foretell the arrival of a much-wished-for relative long 
absent from home, 

9. The crow.—1lf the crow perches on your thatch and caws, and 
if on one'a asking whether such and such a relative will arrive that day 
it flies away, one must be sure that the relative will surely come. 
On the contrary, if it remains perched on the thatch, the relative will 
not come. 

3. The “nilkanth."+—The nilkanth is a messenger of Sitaji, the 
most virtuons wife of Ram Chandra, the hero-god of the Hindus. 
When the Hindu villager catches & glimpse of this sacred bird, he 
bursts forth suddenly in à very pious tone :— 


Nilkanth nilwüri bari; 
Sità se kahi diho bhent ankwüri. 


नौलकराठ निलवाणो वारो | 


सौता से afe ste We व्यंकवारी ॥ 


u O! Nilkanth, thou residest in the green garden. Give Sita my 
best compliments." i 

4. “The khanjan." 1—This bird plays a still more important part 
in Hindu folk-lore, as it is associated with the agriculture of the 
country. "The Hindu says that it is sent by Ram to see if the agricul- 


» Pákks dishes are articles of food fried in ghee or clarified butter, such as purees 
(fried pancakes), curries, pastry, sweetmeata, &c. Xo, These can be taken by a person 
of higher caste, even if they be prepared by a servant of lower caste from whose 
hands the former can drink water. This classification of food into káchchi and pakki 
is made only by the Hindus —— and the North-Weatern Provinces, but is wholly 
unknown among the Bengali | indus. 

+ The Nilkanfh is the bird known to naturalists ma the Indian Roller (Coracias 
indica, Linn.). It is also known to Europeans in India us tho Blue Jay. | 
T The scientific appellation of the Khanjan ia Motacilla maderaspatensis, Gmel, 
‘It is called the ‘ Large Pied Wagtail’ in English, 
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ture of the country is in a flourishing or in a decaying condition. When 
it returns, God arranges for the next season's crops. When it first 
appears in Kuar or September, the Hindu ascertains his fortunes 
for the following agricultural season from its sight. 11 he sees it 
on the bank of a river when he is standing facing the east or north, 
it forebodes good fortune for him. If he sees it on a cow, or on the top 
of the hood of a snake while it is flowiug with the current of a river 
holding a frog in its mouth, it is a very good omen. The man is sure to 
become a king or to attain to kingly power within the ensuing year. 

5. The pigeon.—Is an unlucky bird. It wants tliat the number of 
its own progeny should incrense. The big house under the thatch of 
which it dwells, becomes deserted in course of time. So the supersti- 
tious Hindus do not keep them. 

6. The owl.—When this bird hoots near a house or in any locality, 
some one in the house or in the locality, as the case may be, is sure to 
fall ill and die ina week's time. Its popular name is “ Muakawa 
chiriya” or “ slaughtering-bird," in the district of Gorakhpur. ^ 

7. The kite.—If in a journey, you come across a kite with its bill 
white, you are sure to gain the object of your journey. 
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VI.—Humau Sacrifices in Ancient Assam.—By E. A. Gair, I. C. S. 
(Received and Read 2nd March, 1898.) 


The existence in Assam in ancient times of the practice of offering 
human sacrifices has often been noticed ; but so far as I am aware, no 
detailed account has ever been given of the extent to which the practice 
prevailed, and the manner in which such sacrifices were carried out. 

The practice is known to have been common among most of the 
tribes in this Province of aboriginal origin, In many cases, it seems to 
have been more or less closely connected with the rites enjoined in the 
Kalika Purdna and the Cava Sadhana, Kali rahasya, and Kali Tantra. 


I. HUMAN SACRIFICES AMONGST THE KOCHES. 


The prevalence of the custom of offering human sacrifices amongst 
the Koches is known to us from a statement in the Vamgavali of Raja 
Laksmi Narayana Kuar, of which a full summary was given in my 
Paper on the Koch Kings of Kamarüpa, which was published in Volume 
LXII of the Journal of this Society (Part I, page 268). „It is stated in 
this Varncavali that, when Raja Nara Naréyana rebuilt the temple of 
Kamikhya in 1565 A. D., he celebrated the occasion by the sacrifice of 
no less than a hundred and forty men, whose heads he offered to tho 
goddess* on salvers made of copper. It is not stated there how the 
victims for the sacrifice were obtained, but it appears from the Haft 
Iglimt that on some occasions at least persons were found willing to 
come forward as voluntary victims, Such persons were known as 
Bhogis, and from the time when they announced that the goddess? had 
called them, they were treated as privileged persons. "They were 
allowed to do whatever they liked, and every woman was nt their com- 
mand, until the aunual festival came round, when they were sacrificed to 
the goddess. Some members of the family of the Darrang Rajas, who 
migrated to Nowgong and ruled the country between Roba and 
Dharamtul, are said to have offered an annual human sacrifice, the 
victim being any person of sound health and body who might be caught 
abroad after midnight. 


* Kimikhya is one of the three deities to whom tho offering of human sacrifices 
is enjoined in the Kélikd Purina, 

+ Apud Blochmann, J. A. S. B., 1873, page 240. 

1 The name of the goddess is there given as Ai (mother), and she was said Lo 
reside in a cave. | 


* 
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II. AMONGST THE KACHANIS. 


* 

In Kachnar, there is a legend that Raja Nirbhar Narayanan, the 45th 
Knuchüri king, according to the traditional list of kings, was a very 
pious man. One dny, while meditating in the temple, he heard a voice 
which said that if he would go to the river next morning at daybreak 
and catch hold fearlessly of whatever he might find there, he would 
obtain the object of his worship in living form. On proceeding to the 
river, the king saw a poisonous snake swimming towards him; he 
canght hold of it, whereon it twisted round his arm, and the king being 
alarmed tried to shake it off. On this, the snake changed into a sword, 
and the king took it to the temple, where he lamented the loss which 
he had sustained through his fears. Soon lie heard a voice which told 
him that, owing to his timidity, the object of his worship had assumed the 
form of a sword ; he was told to name it “ Rana Chandi," to worship it 
regularly, and to offer human sacrifices toit annually. To this origin is 
tle practice, which undoubtedly prevailed, of offering human sacrifices 
ascribed in the Kachari Raj. The victims were Hindus of any caste, other 
than Brahmans, who were kidnapped for the purpose from places ontside 
the Hidamba Raj. One of the principal places where such sacrifices were 
offered was the temple of Kacha Kanti near the present Udharband bazar, 
and the remains of a masonry well into which the heads were thrown is 
still to be seen. The ceremony was performed by a family of Brahmans 
resident at Udharband, who were knowu as Desmukhiyas. The practice 
is said to have been put a stop to in the reign of Raja Krispa Candra, in 
consequence of a Brahman having narrowly escaped beiug sacrificed by 
mistake.* The Kacharis of the Nowgong district are snid to have been 
in the habit of sacrificing n human being once a year to Mahamaya for 
the good of the Raja ata Than halfway between Doboka aud Sonarijau. 
A human sacrifice was also offered yearly at the Caribhan Thin near 
Gobha, the victim in this case being some person who had come to 
Datipir for purposes of trade. He was kept in close custody for 15 
to 16 days, and then decked with jewels and flowers and decapitated 
before the goddess Kesai Khati, after which all the people present fled 
headlong down the hill to avoid being devouted by the hungry gods aud 
goddesses. 


JII. AwoNosT THE CHOTIYAS. 


From n very early period, the practice of offering human sacrifices 
was common amongst the Chutiyas, the pre-AÁhóm rulers of Upper 


* The same story is told ag accounting for the partial discontinuance of the 
practice of offering buiuan sacrifices iu Jaintia. 


J. nu 8 
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Assam, whose priests or Deoris were in the habit of offering human 
sacrifices at the Copper Temple at Sadiya and elsewhere, the object of 
their worship being Durga under the name of Kesai Khati, the eater of 
raw (human) flesh.* These sacrifices were offered on certain stated 
occasions, and also to avert special calamities, such as cholera, small-pox, 
and drought. 

After the subjugation of the Chutiyas by the Ahoms, the Deoris 
were still permitted to continue their ghastly rites, but they were 
usually given, as victims, criminals who had been sentenced to capital 
punishment. When none such were obtainable, a particular section of 
the population or khe? (known as the Barudli Khel) was called upon to 
produce one, in return for which certain privileges were granted to the 
members of the khel. On & woman of the khel becoming pregnant, the 
astrologers were called on to say whether the child would be a boy or a 
girl, and if they predicted that it would be a boy, the mother was 
carefully looked after, and the cbild was anointed, as soon as it was born, 
with a paste made of tamarind and mātikalāi (Phaseolus radiatus). 
When a sacrifice was thought necessary, volunteers were called for, 
and some person usually came forward of his own accord; if not, & 
victim was taken by force. In either case, the victim was shaved, 
anointed with the paste of tamarind and miatikal@i, and decked with 
gold and silver ornaments. He was then conducted before the image of 
the goddess, when he prostrated himself, and was promptly decapitated 
by the Bar Deori or High Priest. The body was left on the spot untal 
the following morning, when it was removed. Victims were taken only 
from amongst the juvenile male members of the clan; on attaining full 
age, they became exempt, and were allowed to marry and settle down. 
According to Dalton, it was necessary that the victims to be immolated 
should be of pure caste and perfect form, the slightest blemish or mati- 
lation rendering them unfit to be offered to the goddess. Brahmans and 


* Sco Assam Census Reports, 1881 and 1891. Dalton, who gives a very fall 
account of this revolting practice amongst the Chutiyas, conjectures that the 
sacrifices were originally offered to some aboriginal deity, and that it was only when 
the influence of Hinduism began to be felt that the name was changed to Darga, 
In support of this view, he points to the fnct that the officiating priesta were mem- 
bers of à Mongolian tribe, and not Brahmans, but this argument may easily be 
pressed too far. We know that all tho lower castes are ministered to by caste, and 
not by true, Brabmans, and the sume might easily be the case amongst tho 
Chutiyns. It is only in comparatively recent years that the Chutiyes and Ahóma 
have in large numbers embraced orthodox Hinduism and placed themselves under 

| know that the beliefs which they professed 
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members of the royal family were exempted as a privilege; Doms, 
Haris, Musalmans aud women were excluded as unfit. 

For some time preceding the sacrifice, the victim to be immolated 
was detained at the temple, where he fared sumptuously, till in suf- 
ficiently plump condition to suit the supposed taste of the Gucani. 
On the day appointed, he was led forth, magnificently attired and 
decorated with gold and silver ornaments, to be shown to the 
multitude that assembled on the occasion ; he was then withdrawn and 
led by & private path trodden only by the officiating priests and their 
victims to the brink of a deep pit, where he was divested of his fineries 
and decapitated, so that the body fell into the pit. The head was 
added to a heap of ghastly skulls that were piled in view of the shrine. 


IV. AMONOST THE TirPERAS. 


Several references are made to human sacrifices in the aj mála 
or chronicles of the kings of Tippera. It is there related that Deva 
Manikya, who reigned from 1522 to 1535 A. D., offered up some slaves 
as n sacrifice to “the fourteen gods," but the sacrifice was not 
accepted, and the chief priest (chontat) announced that Mahideva had 
ordered the gacrifice of the best commanders of the army. Deva 
Manikya obeyed, and gave up his eight best commanders to be immo- 
lated. His successor, Vijaya Mapikya (1535 to 1583 A. D.), it isjisaid, 
on two occasions defeated the Musalmans, and offered the Pathans and 
others who had been taken prisoners as sacrifices to * the fourteen 
gods.” The fourteen gods to whom sacrifices were usually offered 
were Hara, Uma, Hari, Ma, Bani, Kumar, Gapak, Sikhi, Kama, Himadri, 
Bidhu, Kha, Abdhi, and Gaygá. Sacrifices were alse sometimes offered to 
other gods. Thus Rájecvar is said to have offered up three human victims 
to Civa when praying for a son, and Dhana Manikya Deva (1439-1515 
A. D.), when defeated by the Musalmans, sacrificed a chandàála boy 
to Bhabáüchari. 


V. AMONGST THE NAGAS. 


Head-hunting is common enough amongst the Nagas, but it is not 
generally known that human beings are also frequently killed for sacri- 
ficial purposes. I have received the following interesting note on this 
subject from Mr. A. W. Davis, L.C,S., who was till recently Deputy 
Commissioner of the Naga Hills district :— 

“There can be no doubt that all the tribes in this district consider 
that by killing a human being in certain cases they are doing the most 
effectual thing towards averting the displeasure of some particular evil 
spirit (terhoma). Amongst the Angiimis especially this idea is very pre- 
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valent, and there have been two cases of murders committed within the 
last five years near Kohimn, the only object of which was to propitiate 
an evil spirit. I will describe these cases in detail.” 

(a) Kigwema case.—In the nutumn of 1891, small-pox, which was 
very prevalent, attacked the two lower khels of Kigwema village, and a 
large proportion of the inhabitants died. The two upper khels, the 
people of which had been all vaccinated, remained free of the disense. 
As, however, Nagas had at that time but little faith in vnecinntion, the 
people of these two khels determined to make themselves ns safe as pos- 
sible. A village council was, therefore, called, and it was decided that 
four men should be sent out to bring in a head as offering to the ४ ter- 
homa "in order that the plague of smill-pox might be averted. Four 
men were accordingly sent, They wentnnd lay in wait by the cultiva- 
tion path of a neighbouring village, and killed a woman, a small boy 
and the baby he was carrying as they were returning alone from their 
fields, The baby's head and an ear each from the other two were cut off, 
enrried away, and buried in the vicinity of the murderers’ village. This 
murder was, from the Naga point of view, eminently successful; the 
angry deity was appeased, and the two upper khels of Kigwema remained 
exempt from the disease, which decimated the two lower khels. A simi- 
lar case under exactly similar circumstances is said to have occurred nt 
the village of Jakhama near Kigwema during the previous epidemic of 
smnll-pox which occurred about 20 years ago." 

"(b) There is a very general superstition amongst the Angamis and 
Semas that to kill à human being and place a small portion of the flesh 
in the murderer's fields is a specific to ensure a good crop, and this is 
snid to have been tlie reason that prompted certain men of Purobami to 
murder two men, a woman and a child near the Sijju river towards the 
end of 1895. The two men were partially scalped, while the child was 
taken away alive and killed outside the village. Murders like these par- 
take of the nature of sacrifices, as their object is to avert disaster and so 
to ensure good crops." 

" Before we annexed their country, the Aos were great slave-owners, 
nud these slaves were occasionally made use of for a semi-sacrificial pur- 


pose, e.g., two villages nre nt war and are desirous of making peace. It 


is found that one side has taken more heads than the other. To make 
things equal and as n sacrifice to the spirits of the dead who havo gone 
unavenged, an agreement would be arrived at that the village which had 
taken the fewest heads should receive one or more slaves from the other 
villaze. These slaves were bound and left at a spot agreed npon before- 
hand, There they were found by the young men of the receiving village 

who killed them and — their heads in triumph. Thus were the 
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spirits of their dead restrained from troubling the living. A case of this 
kind, in which Kanching gave, and Ungma village received, slaves, 
occurred not very long before we took over the Ao country." 

* I have been frequently told by Aos that human snerifices nre not 
infrequent among certain of the trans-Dikhu tribes. The method is 
said to be as follows :— When the village jhüms are ready for firing, a 
slave is tied up in the middle of them. The jhzms nre then lighted, 
and the slave is burnt to death. A sacrifice like this ensures a good 
crop." 

Beyond the frontier, also, the practice is not unknown, and in his 
report on an expedition made in 1888 to explore the country between 
Assum and the Hukong Valley, Mr. Needham writes ns follows :— 

“The whole of the Nagas residing on the south of the Pütkoi rango 
are designated Ringping Nagas, and those on the north side Güm'lans, 
and the terms are nsed by the Nágas themselves as well as by our plains 
people, when speaking ubout either tribe.” 

“The Rüngpángs are all human sacrificers, but not so the Güm']ans, 
and the skulls of their victims may be seen hanging up under the eaves 
in the front verandah of their houses. The custom is nota yearly one, 
owing chiefly, I suppose, to the diffieulty of procuring a sufficient number 
of victims, and on the score of expeuse, for the ceremony entails the kill- 
ing of numerous buffaloes, or cows, pigs, fowls, etc., and the giving of a 
huge feast, to which many kinsmen und friends, even from a distance, 
have to be invited, but is performed about every 9 or 10 yenrs, in, I be- 
lieve, propitintion for health, good weather, good harvests, and victory 
over enemies. As, in addition to the live stock required for the feast 
given on these occasions, the expenditure of rice, both for food ns well ns 
for brewing liquor, is very great, the ceremony is one which is usually 
performed after a bumper harvest." 

u Sometimes enemies taken in battle, but oftener slaves, who have 
to be purchased, are sacrificed. The sacrificial modus operandi was thus 
briefly described to me. The vietim, having been tied hands and feet, 
is made to stand on the edge of the front verandah of the sacrificer’s 
house, and his (or her) hair having been seized, and the head forcibly 
pulled forward and bent downward, a man, hitherto hidden from view, 
steps out from one side, and severs it from the trunk with one stroke of 
his Singpho knife, one of which every Naga carries. As soon as the 
head has been severed, four or five near relations or kinsmen of the 
snerificer rush forward, seize the trunk, cut open the chest, and rummage 
about for the heart, and the one who succeeds in getting hold of it first 
js looked upon na a very lucky person, After this, the fingers and toes 
are cut off, and stuck on pointed slips of bamboos close to the sacrificer's 


# 
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house, where they remain until they rot nway, and the body is thrown 
away up hill to propitiate the hill sprite." 

“The head is cleaned of its flesh, and the pieces having been buried 
close to the sacrificer's house, a stone is placed over the spot, and a piece 
of a prickly shrub called Moga phun ( phun means a tree in Singpho) 
by the Singphos, which bears a red berry about the time of the Bihu, 
is planted close to it." 

“If the victim has been purchased by a subscription among several 
relations, and this is apparently a common event, the skull is divided 
among them, the man giving most money getting the lion's share to 
decorate (?) his house with. One sex is as good as another for sacrificial 
purposes, and a child, however small, provided it has ent all ita teeth, is 
as good as an adult. If the victim's hair is long and worth keeping, it 
is used to ornament hats, etc. ; if not, it is thrown away, Women and 
children are permitted to witness the disgusting ceremony, and at night 
singing and dancing, to which all are invited, goes on until a late hour,” 

"Iam told that victims are sometimes given large quantities of 
mod shortly before the time fixed for sacrifice, and, if so, this is perhaps 
the one redeeming point in the disgusting and cruel ordeal, for it shows 
that a touch of pity exists even in the breast of a Naga savage.” 

Amongst the Khongji Nagas of Manipur, human sacrifices are 
offered when a chief is buried. The dead body is kept on a platform 
till a victim is obtained. The latter is then decapitated, and his head 
buried with the body of the chief. 


VI. Amonost THE MANIPURIS. 


Jt is said that the practice of offering human sacrifices in Manipnr 
died out when the people were converted to Vaisnavism, but this is 
doubtful, and to this day, when cholera breaks out or drovght occurs, 
the people are liable to panic owing to occasional rumours that victims 
are being sought for sacrifice to the sylvan deities. 

In Chapter II of the Tikka Kalpa, a manuscript puthi found in tho 
Manipur State library, the following passage occurs :— 

4 Human sacrifices are to be made, after the royal consent has been 
obtained, on the occurrence of public calamities, such as war, or for the 
purpose of obtaining great wealth. * * * * A Brahman or a woman 
should never be sacrificed. Neither should one sacrifice his own body, 
as then he will be guilty of the sin of suicide. A brother, a father, a 
son, a wife's brother, a sister's son, a maternal uncle, none of these 
should be sacrificed ; nor any one who is acquainted with the Vedas, or 
has renounced the world, or is a student, or belongs to the royal family. 
An enemy, a sick person, an eunuch, one who is infirm or has defects or 
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scars should not be offered. The victim should be bathed and properly 
decorated, and then brought before the goddess. The person offering 
the sacrifice should turn his face towards the north, and the victim should 
face the east. Water should then be sprinkled on the victim, and the 
following mantra uttered ;— 

Oh goddess living on the golden mountain, I offer this sacrifice to 
thee! He is good and stout and without blemish. I bind him to a post! 


I offer this sacrifice to remove my misfortune. Oh goddess, acce pt him. 
Although I kill him, I give bim salvation." 


VII. AMONGST THE JAINTIAS. 


In the case of Jaintia, a very full account of the practice has been 
sent me by Babu Giriç Candra Das, Assistant Settlement Officer. It 
appears that human sacrifices were offered annually on the Sandhi day in 
the month of Agvin (Cukla paksa) at the sacred pítha in the Faljur par- 
gana.* They were also occasionally offered at the shrine of Jaintecvari 
at Nijpat, the capital of the country. As stated in the Haft Iqlim to 
have been the case in Koch Behār, so also in Jaintia, persons frequently 
voluntarily came forward as victims, This they generally did by appear- 
ing before the Raja on the last day of Cravan, and declaring that the 
goddess had called them. After due enquiry, if the would-be victim or 
Bhoge khüora were deemed suitable, it was customary for the Raja to 
present him with a golden anklet and to give him permission to live as 
he chose, and to do whatever he pleased, compensation for any damage 
done by him being paid from the royal treasury, But his enjoyment of 
these privileges was very short. On the Navami day of the Durga Paja, 
the Bhoge khdora, after bathing and purifying himself, was dressed in 
new attire, daubed with red sandalwood and vermilion, and bedecked with 
garlands. Thus arrayed, the victim sat on a raised dais in front of the 
goddess and spent some time in meditation ( japa) and in uttering man- 
tras. Having done this, he made a sign with his finger, and the execu- 
tioner, after uttering the usual sacrificial mantras, cut off his head, 
which was placed before the goddess on a golden plate. The lungs were 
cooked and eaten by such Adndré yogis as were present, and it is said 
that the royal family partook of a small quantity of rice cooked in the 
blood of the victim. The ceremony was usually witnessed by large 
crowds of spectators from all parts of the Jaintia parganas. 

Sometimes the supply of voluntary victims fell short, or victims 
were needed for some special sacrifice promised iu the event of some 
desired occurrence, such as the birth of a son, coming to pass, On such 


* This is one of the 51 pithas,  Sati's left thigh is snid to have fallen there. 
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occasions, emissaries were sent to kidnnp strangers from outside the 
Jaintia Raj, and it was this practice that eventually led to the annexa- 
tion of the country by the British. Iu 1821, an attempt was made to 
kidnap a native of Sylhet proper, and while the agents employed were 
punished, the Raja was warned not to allow such an atrocity to occur 
again, Eleven years later, however, four British subjects were kidnap- 
ped in the Nowgong district and taken to Jaintin. Three of them were 
actually sacrificed, but the fourth escaped and reported tle matter to the 
authorities, The Raja of Jaintia was called on to deliver up the culprits, 
but he failed to do so, and his dominions were in consequence anuexed 


in 1835.* 


VIII. AMONGstr THE Kniss. 


The practice of human sacrifices amongst the Khisis is fully ex- 
plained in the following extract from the Resolution by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Assam on the Administration Report of the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills district for the year 1881-82 :— | 

* Among the cases tried this year, were three murders of singular 
atrocity ; two of them committed on inoffensive old women, and one on 
a boy: in none of them was any adequate cause alleged, and nt least two 
of them are believed to have been connected with the very remarkable 
superstition of the Thlen. Tradition is that there was once in a cave 
near Cherrapunjit a gigantic snake, or Thlen, who committed great 
havoc among men and animals, At last, one man, bolder than his 
fellows, k with him a herd of gosts, and set himself down by the cave 
and d them one by one to the Thlen, By degrees the monster be- 
came friendly, and learnt to open his mouth, nt a word from the man, to 
receive the lump of flesh which was then thrown in. When confidence 
was thoroughly established, the man heated a lump of iron red-hot in s 
furnace, induced the snake, at the usual signal, to open his mouth, and 
then threw in the red-hot lump, and so killed him. He then cut up 
ihe body and sent pieces in every direction, with orders that the people 
were to eat them. Wherever the order was obeyed, the country became 
free of the Thlen, but one small piece remained which no ene would eat, 
and from this sprang a multitude of Thlens, which infest the residents of 


" 
© Strictly speaking, the plains portion only was nnnexed, bot on this boing dono, 
the Raja expressed his unwillingness to retain the hills portion, and so this tract also 
was incorporated in British territory. —— x 
4 This cavo is some five miles west of Cherrapunji, close to a groat waterfall 


called Noh kälikai, where thoro is n huge block of stone, which somewhat rosomblon 


a serpent with some cuts over it, and is known as Dein Thien = “snake cut to 
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Cherrapunji and its neighbourhood (including Shillong). When a TAlen 
takes up ita nbode in a family, there is no means of getting rid of it, 
though it occasionally leaves of its own accord, and often follows property 
of the family when given away or sold, The Thlon attaches itself to 
wealth, and brings prosperity and wealth to the family, but on the 
condition that it is supplied with blood. Its craving comes on at 
uncertain intervals, and manifests itself by sickness among the family, 
by misadventure or increasing poverty. It can only be appeased by the 
murder of a human being. The murderer takes the hair, the tips of the 
fingers, and a little blood from the nostrils, enught in a bamboo tube, 
and offers these to the Thlen. The belief is that the demon then appears 
in the form of a snake and devours the body of the murdered person, 
which is materialised from the portions thus offered. After this, ita 
craving is satisfied for a time and the affairs of that house prosper. 
Many families in these hills are known or suspected to be Ri-thlen, or 
keepers of a Thlen, and are dreaded and avoided in consequence. When- 
ever a dead body is found with the marks nbove described on it (and 
particularly if it is killed with no wound, but by twisting the neck), it 
may be presumed with almost absolute certainty that the object of the 
murder was to appease a Thien, This happened in one of the three 
instances referred to: in the others these marks were not found, but, in 
the absence of any other cause for the murder, it was more than probable 
that it was due to this dreadful superstition, In each of the three cases 
one or two persons (though perhaps not all the accomplices) were con- 
victed ; one man was hanged, and the rest were sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life or for a term of years." 


CONCLUSION. 


The above is a summary of all that I have been able to gather 
regarding the custom of sacrificing human beings in Assam. I have not 
referred to the taking of life for other than sacrificial purposes, and so 
no reference has been made to the practice of head-hanting so common 
amongst many of the hill tribes, or to the old Ahom custom of slaughter- 
ing all prisoners taken in battle and making of their heads a chaplet of 
skulls. Neither have I attempted to discuss the subject of human sacri- 
fices generally, or to trace its origin, as these general questions have al- 
ready been dealt with by more competent hands, * 


* Of., e.g., the late Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra's Paper in tho J. A. S. B. for 1876, 
page 76, and the Article on Snerifices in Balfour's Oyclopmdia of India and the 
works quoted at the end of that artiole, , 
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VIL.— Bengali and Behari Folk-lore about Birds. Part L— By QARAT CANDRA 
Mirra, M.A., B.L., Corresponding Member of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay. Communicated by the Anthropological Secretary. 

(Received 25th April; Read 6th July, 1898.] — ç 


l. The Crow and the Raven:—The Crow and the Raven are 
regarded in Bengal and Behar ns birds of ill-omen. This is, perhaps, due 
to their feeding upon carrion. The Damd Kak or the Indian Raven 
( Corvus macrorhynchus) is superstitiously believed in Bengal and Behar 
to be a messenger of death. Its croaking is believed to prognosticate 
death. Whenever people in Bengal hear the cry of the raven, they cry 
out “' ww यडो दिये are areal inma मुख wa या,” that is to say, “w 
will cut off your nose with a fish-knife; go and wash your mouth in the 
Ganges.” The Behari Hindus, when they hear its cawing, say “ सोला 
दाम” or “Sita Ram.” If a crow passes ordure on the body of a person, 
it is believed he will fall ill. Tho person, thus rendered unclean, must 
purify himself by sprinkling Ganges water on his body and thereby, 
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and other poets of those times, among which may be mentioned tho 
following :— 


“The raven himself is hoarse that eronks the fatal entrance of 
Duncan." Macbeth, Act I, So. 5. 


" The croaking raven doth bellow for revenge." Hamlet, Act III, 
Sc. 2. 
In Bengal, it is believed that the quarrelling of crows prognosticates 
a quarrel. Sprinkling water on the spot, where the crows have quar- 
relled, is believed to remedy the apprehended evil, It is, farther, believed 
that crows cawing, and then flying up, and again sitting, presage the 
arrival of guests in the house. This is similar to the item of folk-lore 
from the Gorakhpur District, given by Pandit Ramgharib Choube in 
his notes on the folk-lore about crows. The Parsees also draw similar 
omens from the crow.* A peculiar sort of noise, which is made by 
crows, and which the Parsees call *'bharyo-avaj" or “full noise," 
presages to the Parsees the arrival of a guest or the receipt of a letter 
from an absent relative. If this peculiar noise made by crows is follow- 
ed by a good event, the master or mistress of the house presents some 
sweets to the crow. Another peculiar kind of cawing of the “ Kágui"' 
or female crow prognosticates evil. Whenever a crow makes a noise of 
the latter description, it is driven away with the remark ‘Go away, 
bring some good news." "The Hindus of the Bombay Presidency also 
share the same belief with the Parsees. Whenever the Hindus of those 
parts hear aerow making the peculiar sort of noise, which indicates the 
arrival of a dear relation, or, at least, of a letter from him, they promise 
him golden rings on the feet, à ball prepared of curd and rice, a piece 
of silken cloth and pickles to eat. If the omen drawn from its cawing 
turns out to be true, they give sweets to the crows to ent. It is also 
believed that when the promised sweets are given to the crows on tho 
roof of a house or on an open place, the birds assemble, but do not eat 
the sweets until the particular crow, to whom the sweets had been 
promised, arrives there and begins to eat the samet In Behar also, 
omens are drawn from the cawings of the crow, as will appear from 
the following text in Sanskrit, and its commentary in Hindi :— 


TEXT IN SANSKRIT, 
काक Wem कुन | 
काकस्य बचन अत्वा पादक्रायां तु कारयेत्‌ | 
जयो दञ्चयुतां छत्वा घडमिर्वेभागमाइ रेत्‌ ॥ ८८ ॥ फल ॥ 


* Vide tho Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. 1, p. 292-3 
कै Vide tho Journal ef the Anthropological ef Bombay, Vol, 11, p, 167. 
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लाभ Bre सौख्य भोजनं च धनागमः | 
wp कमेणेव गर्गस्य वचनं तथा ॥ <¿ ॥ 


COMMENTARY IN Hixpi. 


याज्राकाल में काक प्राब्द सुनके व्यपनौ पाद्काया नो छोय उसमे १३ 
मिलाबना ६ से भाग लेना जो GI रहे उसका फल ₹ शेख रषे तो लाभ 
२ He रहे तो खेद ३ Te रुहे तो सुख 8 जेष रहे तो मोजनप्रामि ५ रोष रक्ते 
तो धनप्राप्ति cpep शेष रहे तो अशुभ ae क्रम से देखना ae गर्गे सुनिने 
कथित किया = | 





TRANSLATION. 


If, nt the time of departure, the cawing of a crow be heard, the 
person departing should measure his shadow with his foot and increas- 
ing it (the number of feet) by 13, divide the total by six. "The re- 
mainder 1 foretels profit; 2 sorrow; 3 happiness; 4 gain of food; 5 
gain of wealth; and zero bad luck. "This is according to the saying 
of Garga Muni. 

In folk-tales, the crow is represented as the pattern of a cunning bird, 
alwnys teaching its associates and young ones the arts of dissimulation 
and trickery.* In a Kashmiri folk-tale, a crow steals a potter's infant 
daughter and brings her up, who is ultimately married to a Rajat 

2 The Owl :— Much folk-lore has also gathered about the owl. It 
is also looked upon as a bird of ill-omen in many countries. Its weird 
screeching is supposed to presage death. If an owl hoots in the day- 
time, its hooting forebodes evil. Many Indian races of people believe 
that this bird is always associated with death, as will appear from the 
fact that the names given to this bird among several Indian races 
signify * bad bird " or “death-bird.” Just as, in the district of Gorakh- 
pur, the name of “ Mudkawa chiryð ” or “ slaughtering-bird " is applied 
to it. The idea of its being associated with death is also current in 
Arabia from a very remote antiquity. The ancient Arabs entertained 
the superstitious belief that an owl issued from the skull of a dead 
man, ns is evidenced by the testimony of several European travellers 
in Arabia, who state that figures of owls are carved upon the entrances 
to the mortuary caverns of the ancient Arabs. The belief in its being 
associated with death was also current in England in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries A.D., as will appear from numerous roferences 


* Swynnerton'a Rájá Rasálu, pp. 190-193. 
+ Knowlesa's Folk-tales of Kashmir, pp. 29-31. 
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to it in the literature of those timoa, especinlly in the works of 
Shakespeare who, to quote a few examples, says :— 


“Tt was the owl that shrieked ; tho fatal bell-man 
Which gives tho stern'st good-night,"— Macbeth II, 2. 
" The owl shrieked at thy birth, nn evil sign ; 
The night-crow cried, abiding luckless time."— Henry VI, 


Among the Parsees, the sight of nn owl is n very bad omen. 

In Bengal, the barn-owl (Siriz flammea, Linn.) is called Lakshmi 
pemchàá, aud is sacred to Lakshmi, the Hindu goddess of wealth. This 
bird is nlways to be found depicted, along with conch-shells and sheaves 
of rice-plant, in native drawings of the goddess Lakshmi. As it is 
the companion of the goddess of wealth, it is considered a good omen 
if a Lakshmi pemchü or barn-owl nests in a house, as its advent is sup- 
posed to bring wealth to the dwellera of the house and to otherwise 
confer good Inck on them. But the Kal pemehà (Ninox scutulata, Raffles), 
is much dreaded on account of its evil repute as a visitor from the 
infernal regions. An ignorant Bengali woman always looks upon it as 
the living representative of a ghost, and whenever she hears its peculiar 
ery of whdd-wnk, she cries out “ Rim, Rim” to exorcise it away. 

In Behar, the owl is called Ullud@ and is considered a bird of ill- 
omen, It is believed by the Behari Hindus that, if this bird screeches 
near a locality for one week, some sort of calamity will overtake that 
locality soon. In Chupra and other parts of Behar, a night-bird, which 
is called the Bhákur, and which, from the description thereof given by 
the people of those parts, appears to be the Ninos scutulata (Kal pemcha 
of Bengal), is also looked upon with much superstitious terror, The 
cry of thia bird is usually to be heard during the stilly hours of the 
night, and the low-class people of Chupra and other parta say that ita 
weird cries portend some calamity to the place it frequents. I have 
made enquiries here (Hathwa), but find that this bird called Bhakur is 
unknown here. In Behar, omens are drawn from the different kinds 
of noises made by a kind of owl called Pingala, as will appear from 
the following text in Sanskrit, and its commentary in Hindi : — 


Text rx SANSKRIT, 


— 4 
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COMMENTARY IN HINDi. 


फल | यात्राकाल मे fagen का किलबिल we छोय तो घ्यानन्द 
चिलपिल we छोय तो भोजनप्रालि और खिटस्विट w= छोय तो बन्धन 
कुरकुर शब्द छोय तो मझामय इस प्रकार से पिकुल के शब्दका विचार करना ॥ 


TRANSLATION. 


If, at the timo of departure, the kilbil sound of the PingalA bird 
(a kind of owl) be heard, it foretela pleasure; if its chilpil sound 
be heard, it foretels gain of food; if ita khitkhit sound be heard, 
it augurs imprisonment; and if ita kurkur sound be heard, it prog- 
nosticates great fear. 

In Indian folk-lore, the owl plays an important part. It ia gener- 
ally credited with the powers of seeing into the future and foretelling 
future events. Ina Kashmiri folk-tale, the owl is one of the ministers 
of the King of Birds, to whom the latter always turns for advice on 
occasions of difficulty.* 

3. The Vulture : — The vulture is also looked upon by all Hindus, 
whether of Bengal or Behar, as a bird of ill-omen. If it sits ona 
house, it forebodes the destruction of the entire family. Ifa vulture 
flies over the head of a person, it prognosticates death to that person. 
It is said that the present Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga demolished 
a newly-built palace because of a vulture which had perched upon it. 

4. The Dove:—]n Bengal, the dove, called Ghughu in Bengali, 
is also regarded as a bird of ill-omen, It is believed there that, if a 
dove frequents a house, that house will soon fall into ruin, and destruc- 
tion will soon overtake the members thereof. Traces of this belief 
survive in several popular Bengali sayings. When a person is cursed 
with an imprecation to the effect that ruin may soon overtake him, it issaid 
that a dove may soon make his house its feeding-ground (att fuz wy 
www) An evil companion, who is likely to lead his associate of good 
character to ruin and evil courses, is spoken of as a 41g wu or an old dove. 


5. The Nilkantha : — The Nilkaptha (Ftesa) is commonly known 
to naturalists as the Indian Roller (Coracias indica, Linn.). It is also 
known to Europeans in India as the Blue Jay. The sight of this bird 
is considered anspicions by the Hindus of Bengal and Behar. It is 
considered to be sacred to Siva who is said to have assumed its form. 
Nilkantha is one of the appellations usually given to Siva on account 
of his throat having become blue with drinking the poison that had 


< Kuowlea's Folk-tales of Kashmir, p. 450, 
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come out of the ocean at the time of its churning by the gods. Per- 
haps, it is on account of Siva or Nilkantha having assumed the form of 
this bird, that the name Nilkantha is also given to it. It is said 
that, during the Dusserah festival in Behar and the Durg& Puj in Bengal, 
when the goddess Durgü, the spouse of Siva, is worshipped in Behar 
and Bengal, the god Siva assumes the form of this bird and visits the 
earth to fetch nway his spouse on the last day of the Dusserah and 
Durga Puja festival, to his abode in the celestial regions. It is popu- 
larly believed in Bengal that, after the month of Aswin in which the 
Durga Puja festival comes off, this bird is nowhere to be seen, Its 
sight, during the Dusserah festival in Behar and the Durga Puja festival 
in Bengal, is considered very auspicious. On the last day of the 
Dusserah festival in this place (Hathwa), a pair of this bird are set free 
annually by the Maharaja Bahadur of Hathwa, as the sight of this bird 
on that day is considered very auspicions. On the Dusserah day in 189%, 
I joined the Dasserah procession in which the late Maharaja Bahadur 
took a prominent part, and found that, when the procession arrived at 
a certain place in its route, a pair of the Nilkantha, which were in & 
cage, were set free. This bird is similarly set free in Calcutta on the 
Bijaya Dasami day of the Darg& Puja by persons accompanying the 
image of the goddess Durga to the river, where it is immersed and thrown 
into the waters. In Nagpur, this bird is said to be liberated by the 
Raja of that place on the occasion of the Dusserah, It is also liberated 
during other Hindu ceremonies in various other parts of India. Poor 
people, who cannot afford to purchase these birds from fowlers, seek 
out this bird in thickets and groves on the Dusserah day, and obtain 
merit by catching glimpses of it. The Banias are also said to look ont 
for this bird on the Bijayi Dasami day before the throwing of the 
image of the goddess Durga into the river, and pay their devoirs to this 
bird. 

The sight of this bird is considered so auspicious that, whenever 
people in Bengal catch sight of this bird, they repeat the following 
rhyme :— 


“नीलकराठ गदाधर | 

तोमार पाये रकश गड़ ॥ 
लुमि रुइले डाले | 

aifa रुइलम खाले ॥ 

देखा wu येन मर्ग्रकाले ॥ 
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O Nilkantha, thou art the impersonation of Vishyu, I bow my head 
to thy feet one hundred times. Thou art on the branch (of a tree) ; 
while Tam on the ground. I wish that I may see thee at the time of 
my death. 

The bird, being the incarnation of Vishnu, is considered so auspici- 
ous that, if a dying person catches sight of it at the time of his death, 
his looking upon it is tantamount to the same thing as if he had caught 
sight of the god Vishnu himself at the time of his death. 

6. The Pigeon :—The pigeon is considered a bird of good omen in 
Bengal. Its flesh is not eaten by the orthodox Hindus of Bengal, nor is 
its flesh cooked in the family kitchen. In Bengal, the arrival of a stray 
pigeon in the house is looked upon as the arrival of Lakshmi, the 
goddess of wealth. But in Behar, the pigeon is considered a very clean 
bird, and its flesh is eaten by all orthodox Behari Hindus, except those 
who have given up fish and flesh. 

7. The Khanjan :—This bird is known to Europeans under the 
name of the Large Pied Wagtail. Its scientific name is Motacilla 
maderaspatensis, Gmel. This bird is frequently mentioned in Sanskrit 
and Bengali poetry on acconnt of the beauty of its eyes, and its pretty 
dancing gait which is due to its habit of vibrating the tail repeatedly. 
The Hindu poets frequently draw similes from it when speaking of a 
beautiful damsel’s eyes and gait as being wwrafget, that is to say, as 
putting to shame the bird Khanjan with the beauty of her eyes and gait. 
The epithets सञ्जनगञ्जनाच्ति and नेचेषञ्चनगञ्जने are frequently used in 
Sanskrit poetry with respect to the eyes of n lovely lady. 

Omens are drawn from the first sight of the Khnnjan, It is stated 
in the 45th Chapter of Varáha Mihira's Brhat Samhita that it is suspi- 
cious to look on a Khanjan with xa thick, long and black throat. The 
sight of a Khanjan with its head and throat wholly black augurs 
the fulfilment of one's desires. "The sight of one having on its throat 
black spots interspersed witha few white spots, forbodes disappointment. 
The sight of a yellow-coloured Khanjan prognosticates trouble and 
suffering. ‘The sight of a Khanjan perched on a tree laden with sweet and 
fragrant fruits, iu 8 sacred tank, on the head ofe an elephant or horse, 
or on the hood of a snake, on a hall, in à grove, on an edifice, in the 
pasturing ground of kine, in a room where sacrifices are performed, on 
an elephant's stall or on a horse'a stable, near a king or Brahman, on an 
umbrella, banner, or fly-Happer of yak's tail, a pot of curds, or a stack 
of paddy, or ina tank full of lotuses, augurs prosperity, A person 
seeing a Khanjan wallowing in mud will get sweétmeata; seeing it 
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perched on green turf will gain that person new clothes; aud seeing it 
perched on a carriage forebodes destruction to the country. If it is 
seen perched on the thatching of a mud hut, or on the roof of a brick- 
built house, its sight augurs loss of wealth to the seer; the sight of it 
sitting in a hole proznosticates captivity. If n person sees it in an 
unclean place, he will fall ill. But if he sees it on the back of a sheep, 
he will soon meet with a beloved person, But if he sees it on the back 
of a buffalo, camel, ass, or on a bone, or in a cremation-ground, on the 
corner of a house, or on a mountain, wall, or on a heap of ashes or 
clippings of hair, evil or death will soon overtake him. If this bird is 
seen while it is flapping its wings, the sight of it is inauspicious; but if 
it is seen while drinking water from a river, its sight is auspicious. 
The sight of this bird at sunrise is auspicious, but at sunset its sight 
is inauspicious. At the time of starting on an expedition, a king 
should go in the direction in which he may see a Khanjan flying. If 
he goes in this direction, he is sure to vanquish his enemy. One is sure 
to ind some hidden wealth in a place, where ho sees a male and female 
Khanjan pairing with each other. Glass is found undernenth the ground 
on which 8 Khanjau may vomit ; and charcoal is found under the ground 
whereon a Khaujau voids its excrement. The sight of a dead, maimed, 
or diseased Khanjan prognosticates to the seer, death, loss of a limb, or 
disease. If a king, seeing an auspicious Khanjan in an auspicious place, 
places offerings of sweet-smelling flowers and incense on the ground, - 
his prosperity will increase. Abstinence from meat for seven days after 
seeing an inauspicious Khanjan, averts the evil likely to arise from seeing 
it The effect of seeing a Khanjan for the first time during a year may 
happen at any time during that year; but if it is seen again daring that 
year, the effect will happen only on the day on which itis seen for the 
second time. | 


— — — a ag us, m Me, at e nma — — — 
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VUL—The Lepcha or Rong Language as illustrated in its Songs.— 
By L. A. WappkLL, LL.D. 


[Received June 3rd; Read July Oth, 1598.] 


In a former article! recording the etymology of the Lepcha names 
of Places, Mountains and Rivers in Sikhim, I referred to the exceptional 
difficulties of such a task, owing to the fact that the language of the 
Lepchas or Rong, the aborigines of Sikhim, was fast dying out, and 
that no Vocabulary had been published. This last reproach is to some 
extent being removed by Professor A. Griinwedel of Berlin, who 
compiled in 1892? a small Vocabulary from the Grammar of the late 
Col Maiuwaring and some missionary tracts, and he now is engaged 
in editing the Colonel's manuseript Lepcha-English Dictionary; and it 
is at his request that I have collected some Lepcha Songs, a subject on 
which nothing has been written. 

This forthcoming Dictionary, however, while it will bo welcome in 
that it will fix, nt least approximately, many hitherto unrecorded words 
in the language of this peculiarly interesting primitive people, it never- 
theless will require very careful editing. For I found on inspecting 


the manuscript, which was sent to me by Government for report, that it. 


was stuffed so full of Tibetan words, that these latter occupied about 
two-thirds of the entire manuscript, and many of the words which 
Col. Mainwaring believed to be pure Lepcha, were not Lepcha at all, 
but Tibetan. which is structurally and ethnologically very different; 
and their inclusion in this way teuds to mislead those who are searching 
for the affinities of the Lepcha speech. Moreover, too great prominence 
has been given in it, I think, to the so-called Lepcha characters, and 
to Col. Mainwaring's theories and mode of spelling many of the names, 

The Lepcha can scarcely be said to be a written language. Its 
so-called characters, I found in 1891, were invented only at the begin- 
ning of last century by a Lama of Sikhim with a view to convert tho 
Lepchas to Lamnism. He designed them from the Tibetan and 
Nepalese forms of the Indian alphabet. But these characters do not. 
well represent the Lepcha sounds, and especially so in their romanized 
equivalents as given by Col. Mainwaring in his Grammar. This was 


L « Place and River names in the Darjiling District and BSikhim." Journal, 
A. B. B. vol. lx, pp. 53-79, 1891. 

§ In the T'oung Pao. 

5 This fact was recorded by me in 1892 in my section of the Gazetteer of Sikhim, 
where it got transferred to page 18 under the chapter relating to thia Lama, the 
priest-king P'ag-dor Nam-Gyal, born 1686, died 1717 A.D. 

J. in, 11 
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particularly noticeable when I took down the spoken words directly 
from the lips of the identical men who had been Col. Mainwaring's chief 
informants. Their pronunciation of many of the words differed con- 
siderably from his record, especially in the vowel sounds. Col. Main- 
waring himself partially admitted to me this difference, when I con- 
fronted him with these men; but he excused himself by alleging 
that none of the Lepchas knew their own language properly! and, he 
added, that when he kept a school for Lepchas at Darjeeling, he never 
could get them to pronounce their own words correctly! Indeed it was 
evident that the enthusiastic Col, Mainwaring in addition to arbitrarily 


altering the Lepcha language and subordinating the actual facts to his 


theories on the subject, did not distinguish many of the vowel sounds. 

To express, however, by any system of transliteration the rich 
vowel sounds of the Lepcha speech is extremely difficult. Most of the 
vowels are clearly diphthongs and triphthongs,* so much so as to 
suggest the possibility that they represent contracted forms of longer 
words from which some of the consonants may have dropped out in the 
wenr and tear of use throngh the many ages they were unfixed by 
writing. Little phonetic decay, however, seems to have occurred 
during the past 180 years or so, judging from the written forms, found 
in the firat Lepcha book, the Tashi-sung, which is believed to have been 
composed about that date. 

The tonic character also of the Lepcha speech, has not been recog- 
nized. Lepcha abounds in homonyms, having a variety of meanings 
according to the tone in which the word is uttered. These tones I 
have not attempted to indicate here, as I have not had time to study the 
language in sufficient detail for this purpose. 

In view, therefore, of the comparatively recent introduction and 
manifest insufficiencies of the so-called Lepcha alphabet, and the 
undesirability of introducing needlessly such a mongrel character, I 
have preferred to give in this paper the spoken forms in romanized 
type as noted down phonetically by myself according to the system of 
transliteration, adopted by the Society." 

The ancient nature of the Lepcha songs is evident from the fact 
that they preserve many archaic words and phrases, the meaning of 
which is now completely forgotten by the Lepohas themselves. Theso 
archaic words usually occupy the position of qualifying phrases or nouns- 
in-opposition, which are prefixed or affixed to a word possessing n well- 
known meaning so that the archaic words are treated as redundant, 

4 Thus the word for ‘a Spirit’ which is written Ram (not ‘Rum’ as given by 

s Except that for ८, y, th, L have preferred eh, कै, t 


+ 








re 
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Those which are prefixed are called by the Lepchas Tañ-bor (meaning 
literally *inuendo*) and are termed ‘figurative’ by Col. Mainwaring, 
who also considers the affixes to be ‘expletive’ and many of them 
without meaning.’ I believe that most of them have meanings and that 
they may prove generally to be descriptive, and, only occasionally, meta- 
phorical, And the homonymic character of the language also would 
suggest the possibility that some of these archaic words are descriptive, 
as in the tonic Chinese and Burmese, such as ‘ the /lat-thing plate,’ * the 
round-thing bottle,’ &c. 

Thus, one of the commonest of these archaic expressions, or'so-called 
Tan-bor, is the prefix to the tribal name, to wit * Mo-tan-chi Rong.’ 
If you ask a Lepcha, that is a ‘Rong, what is the meaning of * Mo- 
tan-chi, he invariably replies that it has no meaning or sense whatever. 
To me, however, it seems that the first two syllables are clearly the 
Toots for ‘mother’ and ‘flesh’ (Mo, tan); and chi although now 
ordinarily used for ‘spirit’ in a liquor, may originally have meant 
animal spirits and hence inspirited or cheerful. Thus the designation 
of the tribe would mean ‘the (one) mother-flesh jolly Lepchas. If 
this hypothesis be correct, and it has much in its favour, the pro- 
minence herein given to the word ‘mother’ is interesting, becanse 
customs are to be found amongst the Lepchas which appear to be 
vestiges of matriarchy, which ancient institution still survives amongst 
their co-related tribes in the Garo Hills. 

Again, the archaic terms prefixed to the words for ‘world’ and 
t field’ seem to be descriptive. The former term which is prefixed to 
world, namely cor, appears to be a form of zo or so, which literally means 
now-a-days ‘rain,’ which is certainly an attribute of the world of the 
Lepchas, as Sikhim is one of the rainiest countries on the globe. The 
word zo or zor however may probably have also meant ‘the rain of the 
eyes’ or ‘tears,’ and thus was perhaps used by the toiling Lepchas in 
the pessimistic sense of ‘tearful world.’ The phrase prefixed to field 
namely Ku-laa-min, means literally * bosom-stone-below,’ and poetically 
pictures the fields as clothing the bosom of the stones. 

The songs often mention the spirits of the tribe including the 
deified chiefs and their wives. The principal of these is Ta-sht Tak-bo 
Rwam or ‘The Sky-existing Head-Father-Spirit, this is the literal 
translation of the vernacular name, and is much preferable to the 
extravagant paraphrase of its etymology as given by Col. Mainwaring.’ 


8 Grammar of the Rong or Lepcha, p. 130 úd., p. 136 
8 id, p. ll footnote. The etymology, as I take it, is: Ta sky (? related to 
Chinese Tien 7), shi to be, Tak n contraction for Tiok head (? Chinese Tum), and bo 


father (P Chinese fu) or in Lepcha literally ' the giver 
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This divinity is also called Tashi-tia or * The Sky-existing Lord.'? This 
ancient name of the chief Lepcha Spirit was transferred to a Lamaist 
Saint by the Lama who wrote the first Lepcha book in order to convert 
the Lepchas, and to secure their homage and worship for his hero, the 
founder of Lamaism. He also seems to have altered the name of the 
god from Ta-shi to Ta-she, after the Tibetan she to know, and called his 
book by the hybrid Tibetan name of Ta-she Sua or‘ The Scripture k 
of Ta-she (the Sky-seeing One).' This book, the general character of 
which I indicated some years ngo, is crammed with Tibetan words, 
as the Lepcha is so poor in abstract words that the composer was forced 
to borrow freely from the Tibetan,!! as the chapter of this work which 
has lately been translated by Prof. Grünwedel will show.!5 
In the translations of the following songs, in which I was assisted ~ 
by Mr. Dorje Tshering, I have reproduced in italics the archaic words 
of forgotten meaning. The first song, which may be called a song of 
thanksgiving, is of unequal composition. The third and fourth verses 
are evidently modern, as they contain several Tibetan words and 
references to Buddbist symbolism, whilst the first verse has much more 
regular rhythm than the second, and is therefore, perhaps, presumably, 
purer aud older. 
A-CHU-LE. 
A-chu-lé ! 
Kal Tak-bo Ram nan yë yit tan soa 
Liañ Ta-she Ram ya nan yit tañ soa. 
Zor sak-dam ku lan-min-tam a-re-kis 
Shüm-màn-mi zon yit to-tsat ka 
Gyi-po-bon po-mik it duk kan soa 
Mo-tan-chi Ron kap ka yu gam O. | 
A-chu-lé ! TTS I TY ; y" 
Far-shi-sham Nam-byoh kun yit 20, 
Joi bi lon yit mār-ñu-bü uà yit so-0-re. 
Ru yit sok-ó-re tà-liàü fo yit ma O 
° Zo bāk-dyol yit ku do-ren yit tan kun 
Ya fib nan yit tui son | | : 
| yë ño nan yit ma O. » 
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A-chu-lé ! a 
Mal toñ-mo ño yit sho-tiñ-mo ynk yit tat soa. 
Lih zer-mo tim-bre ba-ko-mu li-so ya-nan yit tan son. 
Zhel man-ti lion shok fiin-man-ti ñin s'ok kà, 
Zhal-li-mu à-li go ma zhel nan ka 
Zhal-li-mu tiat ma lel na pu-yoñ 
Karvo kap cham-bu go s'u dit ma O. 

A -chu-1é ! 
Lu-má-hor ka-bam lik-la min dynñ bam 
Fot-ma yan nañ ka lik-la man ki zhok ` 
Hyap-la-man dyat tyet ma bon uan yon shu 
Da-sa-mim tan bo mi tan eñ cham-bo 
Kup nan mi-t'ik-mo shu yin lel-te. - 
A-chu-lé! Sam-pa dup Ta-shi shok. 


Translation. 
O Joy! 
The ka! Head-Father-Spirit in the olden time 
Made the earth. (He) The Sky-Existing One 
Made in this tearful world, the fields to cover the bosom 
of the stones. 
When the sham-man-mt men were made 
And the gyi jointed Bamboos and trees, 
At that same time were we 
The sons of the (one-)Mother-flesh jolly Rongs. 


-O Joy! 
The far-shi-sham mulberry trees were made, 
The rice, the vegetables were made, 
The running rivers with their so-o-re fishes, 
The so-ko-re sky-birds were made. 
The bag-dyol worms, and the ku-do-ren insects, 
And the rainbow were made 
(All) by our old first great-grandfather ; !* 
(But our) tsaf-san-don troubles were made 
By our old first great-grandmother.!* 


1$ Or ' rainy." 

iè This primordial father is named Fa-duh or ' lord Fa-dnñ ' and is said to have 
been a former chief of the tribe. Another deified chief who is frequently invoked 
is "l'ekoh Tek with his wife Seo-koh. As tho word Tek means * preserved or protect- 
ed’ it is possible that he may have gained for the tribe some signal victory over 
their enemies, £ 

ls This primordial mother, who in thum given the character of Eve, iw called 
Ni.zoh and is the wife of the above-named Fa-duh — Possilily the first sellable of 


— 
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O Joy ! " | Ga 
Then the sho-tin letters and the mal-toñ-ma books were " 
made, 


The líA-zen-no symbols1% and the ba-ko-mo augury li-so. 

If by my shel-man-ti feeble attempts and jin-man-ti 
childish blunders | 

My chal-li-mo" tongue has not been fluent, i 

] pray you will not cut off my shal-li-mo tongue 

(For) I am (only) a kar-co young boy singing this (hum- 
bly) standing. 


O Joy ! . 
With my liü-ma-bor folded hands and lik-la-ma folded “ 
fingers, 


With my not being able to unfold them, 

I beg you will not cut my lik-la-ma fingers and Ayam-lá- 
ma feet ; 

(For) I am (only) a da-sa-mam paltry one, and a mi-tan- 
eñ child 

Struggling, mi-t'ik-mo I, what can I sing P 

O Joy! Let all wishes be fulfilled! Let glory come! 


In the foregoing it is curious to notice how the Rongs associate 
themselves with the Bamboo which supplies so many of their wants 
The following is a New-Year's song. The reference in the second verse | 
Chi and other Buddhist symbols as well as the evident Tibetan form / 
of the so-called Tai-bor expressions indicate a modern origin for that- ; 
verse. | 
A New Yrax's Sone. 
Zor sak-dam lah-miü tám a-re-kà 
Pret-tak-fiom sak-fii sa-ron re 


t Pat nam-nu lo zum gan nam-nu zum P 
Ryu fiat sa sak-ñi où sa $0-nüp gam. — — — ' 






Chi kar-mom sho rhe 

Pe-re gi-pa-tsar nam a-pin se k: 

Tim-bre yim-ba yon lab-dan s'a diù ma. | 
| Chinese ns "asi M Gent M. ue avilabi 
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Mo-tan-chi Roi kap ñun non-bin 
So-lé-non po-bon yit duk kañ soa 
Ar-tsam po-mik duk kan soa 
Pa-shor bot yit duk kaf-soa 
Ron kap gam yof shu shu. 


Translation. 


All the Rongs and their kin have collected this day 

On the field-covered stony bosom of this tearful earth. 

To-day is the day of happiness, 

To-night is the night of strength (renewed for the New- 
Year). 


We have bi-kar-mom-shok, bi-kar-cham assembled 
By the decree of s'ar fate and Om symbols,'* 

We sing this humbly standing up 

For good luck for the gi-po-tsü& coming year. 


We are the soos of the (one-) Mother-flesh jolly Rongs, 

We were made along with the so-la-non Bamboos !9 

And the ar-tsam Bamboo-joints, and the small reed 
Bamboos 9 

We, the sons of the (one-) Mother-flesh jolly Rongs 

Are of equal age ( with the Bamboos) ! 


The following are love-laments, the first by a languishing spinster 
and the others by swains. The reference to the ‘dear sisters" or 
muidens as standing behind relates to the present practice of the girls 
of the family who stand behind the guests to replenish their Bamboo 
cups of Murwa beer. 


U-LA-DUN DUT. 


U-la-dan düt sa'l'ám lidp láàma-t'el nom go 
Nol-bli düt sa-shel lidp lä na-t'el nom gö 
Soü-la lieu zhu fañ-vuñ lióp lš na-t'el nom go. 


Ka-fer ki-van nah naa lidp là na-t'el nom go 
Sher la tan-kat sa-shel 23 kh * 
Mit tan-gum din-mit nom ,, * * 


14 Tim-bre, tho Buddhist Niddnas, seo footnote 16. "he 
19 Pao or Pa, the longest of tho Bamboos (Dendrocalamus Hami whose 
stem ia 6 to 8 inches in diameter. 


30 Puo-shor, à small grassy Bamboo, a favourite fodder for cattle. 
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Shon fo shot ta-biil-la lidp lä na-t'el nom go 
Tak-mok fo shot nan nin 
Sük la ma ran na mo 
Lon la ma ran na mo. 


,* +> LA . 
११ ११ ,* 


+} t? Ti 
Translation. 


I (am) a maiden?! like an unopened bud, 
Like a pretty supple shuttle, 
Like a whirling spindle. 


I stand a maiden like a twirling spinning thrend, 


Like a bright golden tassel, 


I stand (forlorn) behind. 


I (am) a maiden like a tender coiled bud, 
Like & sorrowing song bird, 

Loudly lamenting like the Tak-mok bird 
I feel very sad, very sad ! 


Another Love Lament. 


Fok-tsom-mon na you 
Kiñ tsom vet na shen 

Mi-t'ik-mo shu yan 

Kin tsom veri na len 


kb a Duk-mar-bu som t t $ sei 
Tak-ta-li Nš-zoú fio | ol AE an 
Zam-sali Fa-duà tin © 
A yu ru ma o dc 5 M aede २३३ 


Kyon-ra-lo lat dok : 
Ar shi-ban shu yit | tr G 
© Zhem-ta-mi-sh 
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O old great grandmother Tuk-ta-li Nazon 

You duk-mar-bue joiner of our breath, 

O old great grandfather sam-sa-li lord Fadung, 
Praise be to your names ! 


(But) why have you ar-shi-ban created me ? 
Why have you zhem-to-mi created me? 
Why have you gi-par-vim created me, 

To suffer such heart-breaking sorrow ? 


Another. 


Eh yeh! Sak-la ma-run-ne lon la ma run ne 
Mit taü-gum nom t'om eñ par-ño son ña 
Kyot-ra-lo lat &-re-re favi-là yo 

Ar-tan tsim byet la kañ kyan la yo ma. 


Eh yeh! Go-rot fio Sak-la ma-ro 

Sher ts'o-di tuk-bo ram ho nan ne 

Om kih-tsum shu noñ han go dan bo che 
Sük-la ma-run-ne lon la ma-run-ne. 


Eh yeh! Shi-mán-mi kap gi-par-von 

Nin kap sa-lo non ki-dak tsam-la-non san-ron 
Shu mat noñ hat go yon shu dif ma o 
Sak-la ma-run-ne lon la ma-run-ne, 


"Translation. 


Alas! I feel very sad. 

Listen ! O maidens behind. 

I feel this heart of mine is pierced through 
And my ar-tam-tsam breath?* ia chill. 


Alas! I feel very sad! 

` O Head-Father-Spirit, creator of Sher fate 
X Tell me what is my Om destiny ? 

I feel very sad! 


Alas! Iam (only) a Shi-man-mi youth, 

A gi-par-vim boy. Why therefore, I implore you, 
Have you given me this so-lo-non sorrow 

And tsam-la-non sorrow ? I feel very sad! 


a 2» Literally, (langs) 
P J; ur. 12 
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Tur Pawas or Love. 


Chin-chi-ne tak-zok buk go ma-t'ān na yan 

Kyon-ra-lo lat dok a tim-bu lat non ne 

Fón-róa-lin kar-gok gö ma zon na yan 

Ar-tsan tsam bit dok tim-bn lat non ne 

Chan-sa-li ko-sok go ma-tün na-yan ` 
Mar-fio ban un not tim-bu Jat non-n'e 


Translation, 


Though I tasted not the wild chin-chi-ne yam, 

I feel great pain in my kyon-ra-lo heart! 

Though I ate not the stony fa-ra-lin wild plantain,®® 
I feel great pain in my ar-tsan-tsam chest! 

Though I took not the wild chañ-sa-li yam 

I am burned up with a fiery thirst ! 


The following seems a metaphorical declaration of affection by a > 
youth of the valley of the Singbali river, near Kurseong, towarda a girl d 
of the Kirongpata glen. 

Sia-ba-li uá-koh?* yel-bo re to go shen, 

Mit tan-gum na-lém 

Ki-run-pa-ta uñ-koñ yel-bo-re to go shen 

Gi-yon-tsok fa-len nam go mi yan. 


Translation 
O! who changed the course of the Singbali river ? 
It was the fairy of true understanding, the sister behind ! 
O! who changed the course of the Kirungpati river P 
It was a powerful being-like me, 
This gi-yon-tsok young brother! 


The reference to money, which the Lepchas did not know until 
lately, as well as the occurrence of several Tibetan words in the follow- l j | 
ing shows its modern character. — E | 
x 35 Tak-zok-buk or ' Forest Yam," is very deeply set 4 to 6 feet below the surfaco ~ 
of the ground and is dug up only by great labour. 4 š 
55 Kar-gok is the wild plantain (Musa sp.). It is full of large sharp jagged — 
irritant seeds, The cultivated plantain ( ) is scedlens. | 
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Kar-vo kap cham bu gya-lam-bi tyet so nà le 
Din-tam pu kom kat bo yet sa you shu 
Shi-mü-yi p'i-lià t'oh hat sa gli-In yo 

Sak-la ma-run-ne lon la ma-run-ne. 


ü 
Translation. 
Oh! come with me a little kar-vo boy to the cross-roads 
And I will give thee a din-tam pü*? silver coin 
Though I have taken refreshing shiá-ma-i foreign snuff, 
My heart is swelled with grief. 
" 
39 This Tan-bor phrase may be n corruption of the Tibetan rin-tat-pahi, * proci- 
ous, or, the tam may be intended for the Indian faf-ks, a rupee, or the descriptive 
Lepoha tam, a flat thing, which may be possibly cognate with the Tibetan (an, a 
field. š 
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IX.— On Coincidences between some Bengali Nursery Stories and South 
Indian Folk-tales.—By Carat CANDRA Mirna, M.A., B.L., Correspond- 
ing Member of the Anthropological Society of Bombay. Communicated 
by the Anthropological Secretary. 


[ Received 31st May; Rend 6th July, 1898.] 

It is one of the characteristics of the savage mind that it ascribes 
to beasts the same attributes as it itself possesses, namely, the same 
power of speech as the savages themselves possess, and a nature resem- 
bling their own, In fact, to the savage mind there is no clear line of 
demarcation between human beings and the brute creation. The savage 
represents the irrational beasts as acting and thinking in the same way 
as he himself does. Itisfor this reason that Beast Tales and Apologues, 
in which the lower animals are represented as indulging in action and 

s thought like human beings, first originated among the savages. Just ns 
the savages advance onwards in the scale of civilization and, with their 
progress in culture, their moral sense is awakened; the savages become M à 
conscious of the broad line of demarcation— the wide gulf— which 
separates them off from the brnte-creation. When they attain to this 
stage of thought, they come to estimate the Beast Tales and Apologues 
at their true worth and, as the result thereof, come to recognise them ` 
as “fictions with a purpose." Subsequently, these Beast Tales and 
Apologues become vehicles for conveying moral and political truths, or 
for satire. In the one case, they develop into the Didactic Apologues 
and Parables of religious teachers and moralists, or of statesmen. In the 
other case, they are used either as instrüments of social warfare, or as 
weapons for waging political or literary feuds. This development of 
the Beast Tales into the Didactic Apologues and Fables is due to the 
growth of a conscious literary artin the savage mind enlightened by 
progressive culture. ` 

Stories are extant all the world over, in which animals play human 2 
parts, and which have for their theme the triumph of cunning over š 
physical strength. Among the Bushmen of South Africa, the hare "| 
displays much the same cunning, as the rabbit among the American 
negroes, the fox or the Reynard in European folk-lore, and the jackal- 
and the monkey in Indian folk-tales. In Japanese legends, the Racoon- — 

P faced Dog (Tanuki) is credited th as great powers of transforma- 
tion and mischief as the fox.’ Among the Chinese also, the sa 
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the fairy-fox plays an important part in Chinese folk-tales, often as- 
suming the guise of a woman—like the charming young fox of numerous 
Japanese tales, which, disguised as a woman, gets married to some 
loving Japanese youth and bas a family by him. It is one of the 
standing incidents of these Chinese and Japanese folk-tales that, 
on account of a little domestic brawl, the fox-maiden throws off the 
guise of womanhood and, re-assuming her vulpine form, runs away 
followed by her litter of cubs, leaving the disconsolate husband alone. 
As an illustration of the cunning ascribed to the jackal® and the 
monkey,t I shall narrate the following Bengali nursery story, which 
is familiar to every Bengali child, but which is, I believe, now pub- 
lished for the first time :— 

“Once upon a time, there lived in the forest a jackal who went of 
a night to eat brinjals in a field cultivated with that luscious vegetable. 
While eating the fruits of the brinjal plants, & thorn of the brinjal 
entered into the jackal’s nose, which pained him much. He tried his 
best to extract the obnoxious thorn, but to no purpose. At last, goaded 
to desperation by the pain, he went to a barber who lived in the 
neighbourhood. Knocking at his door, he called out to the barber: 
“Brother, brother, are you at home?” Disturbed at this noise, the 
barber awoke from sleep and enquired: “ Who are you calling me at 
this time of the night ?" The jackal replied: “ I am a jackal. I had 
gone to eat brinjals in a brinjal-field and, in consequence thereof, a 
thorn has entered into my nose, Do be good enough to extract the 
thorn and relieve me of the pain.” The barber replied: “ I am at your 
service. But if in extracting the thorn, your nose gets cut off, I shan't 
be responsible for the loss of your olfactory organ." The jackal replied: 
"You needn't at all be afraid of that. Pray be quick and get out the 
thorn from my nose," "Taking the jackal at his word, the barber took 
out from bis shaving-case a narun and began extracting the thorn. 
While irying to get out the obnoxious thorn, the barber happened to 
chop off the tip of the jackal's nose, "Thereupon the jackal cried out: 
* Dear me, you have cut off the tip of my nose. That's very bad of 


* For instances of tho jackal's cunning as illustrated in Indian folk-tales, see 
Day's Folk-tales of Bengal, p. 226; and for ita Kashmiri variant, Knowles' Folk- 
tales of Kashmir, p. 186 ; Campbell'a Santal Folk-tales, p. 41, p. 46, p. 50; Swynnor- 
ton's Raja Rasalu, p. 185, 186, 187, 190; Anderson's Kachari Folk-tales (published 
as Appendix III to Journal of the Buddhist Teat Society of India, Vol. IV (1896), 
part I, p. 24. š 

+ For examples of tho monkey'a cunning, see Anderson's Kachari Folk-tales, 

, 20-28. 
id > marum is a thin, long bnt flat piece of stool sharpened at both the ends, 
which is used by barbers for paring finger-nails with. 
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you. You should either give me back my nose, or give me in lien 
thereof, your marum." The barber was very much surprised at the 
jackal's demand and said: “ Well I told you at the very outset that 
I won't be responsible if your nose got cut off. It's really very queer 
of you to demand of me, in spite of my warning, the restoration of your 
nose.” To this the jackal rejoined : 


Nakur badale narun dao naile kede nobo. 
In lieu of my nose, give me your narun, or else I shall snatch it from you. 


Being very anxious to get out of this scrape, but seeing no other 
way out of it, the barber made over the narun to the jackal and 
dismissed him, Elated at the bargain he had made, though at the loss 
of his nose, the jackal trudged on along the village-rond, triumphantly 
exclaiming all the while : 


Nükur badala narun pelum yang dyààgà dying dying. 
In lieu of a nose, I have got a narun, dyāñg dyàngà dyañg dyàng.* 


While going on tbus bawling out, the jackal came across a potter 
who was digging up clay with his fingers. Going up to him, the jackal 
said: " Brother, brother, why are you digging up clay with your fingers ? 
It must be giving you n lot of trouble. Why don't you use a spade or 
any other instrument?" The potter replied : ** There's no help for it. 
Where am I to get a spade or any other instrument to dig up clay 
with?" The jackal said: ' Well, here I have got a narun with me, 
You are welcome to use it." "The potter replied: “ No, I won't take 
your narun. If it gets broken, where am I to get a new narun to replace 
the broken one?” The jackal replied: “ Never mind. If it gets broken, 
that will be my look-out." "Thus assured, the potter took the marun 


from the jackal and began to dig up clay with it. Ere long, it got. 


broken. Seeing it, the jackal said: ' Brother, you have broken my 
narun. Give me back my narun, or else give me one of your hdmdis 
or earthen vessels.” The potter replied: ** Well, you told me that you 
won't mind if your narun got broken. Now that it has got broken, 
you are asking for it of me. You must be a precious rare chap, I see, 
to back out of your promise thus." The jackal replied: 

Naruner badale hamdi dao naile kede nobo. iy 

Give me an carthen vessel in lieu of the narun, or else I shall forcibly 


9a cU NA 


. Seeing no other way ont of the difficulty, tho potter gave one of 
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Exulting at the success of his stratagem, the jackal went on along 
the village-road, triumphantly exclaiming all the while :— 


Nüàkur badale narun pelum dyüAg dyäñgā dydág dyang. 
Naruner badale hathdi pelum dyañg etc., ete. 

In lieu of a nose, I got a narun, ctc., etc. 

In lieu of a narun, I have got an earthen vessel, etc., etc. 


While going on thus blazoning forth the success of his trickery, 
the jackal eame across a florist who was watering his flowering-planta 
with water scooped out with the palm of his hands. Going up to him, 
the jackal said: “ Brother, brother, why are you watering your plants 
with water scooped out with your hands? It must be giving you no 
end of trouble. Why don't you get some sort of vessel for baling out 
water with?" The florist replied : “ There's no help for it. Where am 
I to get money to buy a vessel with?” The jackal said: “ Look here, I 
have got an earthen vessel with me. You are welcome to use it, if you 
like, for watering your plants with." The florist replied: “I think 
I shouldn't use your vessel; for if it gets broken, where shall I get 
money to buy you a new yessel to replace the broken one?” The jackal 
said: " You needn't be afraid of that. If it gets broken, it will be my 
look-out to bear with its loss." Being thus assured by the jackal, 
the florist took the earthen vessel on loan from him and, baling out 
water with it, began to water his plants. Being made of clay, it soon 
got broken, Thereupon the jackal said: * Brother, brother, return me 
my earthen vessel.” Thereupon the florist was much pnt ont and said: 
“O dear me! You must be a queer sort of fellow. You just now told 
me that you won't ask for the return of your vessel, should it get 
broken. Now that it's broken, you are asking me to return it to you, 
How can I return it to you now thatit is broken?” The jackal re- 
plied : 

Hümdir badale topar dao naila kede nobo. 

In lieu of the earthen vessel, give me a topar,* or else I shall forcibly 

take it from you. 

Seeing no other way out of this difficulty, the florist very readily 
gave one of his fopars to the jackal and bade him adieu. "The jackal pro- 
ceeded on his journey, crying out at the top of his voice : 


* Topar is the conical.sbaped hat made of soli or pith worn by Bengali bride- 
grooms during the performance of the marriage-ceremony. It ia silvered with 
silver tinsel and ornamented with ailvered tassela and flowers made of pith. The 
forista in Bengal not only deal in flowers, but also manufacture and sell fopar for 
the bridegroom, and the simthi mayir or the head-gear (also mado of pith) for the 


- bride. 
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Nükur badale narun pelum dyañg dydngd dyüng dying. 
Naruner badale hárdi pelum, etc., etc. 


Hamdir badale topar pelum, etc., etc. 

In lieu of a nose, I got a narun, eto., elc. 

In lieu of a narun, I got an earthen vessel, etc., etc. 

In lieu of an earthen vessel, I have got a topar, etc., etc. 


While going on thus exultingly bawling out, the jackal came across 
a marriage-party headed by a bridegroom going to the bride's house. 
The bridegroom had on his head a dhuchuni® instead of a topar which it 
is customary for bridegrooms to wear for head-gear on such occasions. 
Seeing his strange head-genr, the jackal went up to the bridegroom and 
enquired of him: “ Brother, brother, why have you put on a dhuchuni 
instead of a topar?” The bridegroom replied: “ I couldn't afford to 
buy myself a topar, and have, therefore, donned on my head a dhuchuni.” 

" Look here," said the jackal, *I have got with me a topar. You 
are welcome to use it.” 

"I don't like to use your topar,” replied the bridegroom. “If it 
gets broken, where am I to get money to buy you a new one?” 

“You needu't be afraid of that," said the jackal. “If it gets 
broken, it will be my look-out to put up with its loss." 

Thus assured, the bridegroom put away the dhuchuni and, donning 
on his head the topar lent him by the jackal, wended his way to the 
bride's house. But the topar somehow or other got smashed during 
the performance of the marriage-ceremony ; and the bridegroom had 
to do away with it, and to content himself with a dhuchuni. The next 
day, as the bridegroom with a dhuchuni on his head was returning home 
with his bride, the jackal met him on the way and asked for the return 
of his topar. 

“I am sorry that the fopar got smashed to pieces accidentally," 
said the bridegroom. ‘Yon told me that you won't mind if it got 
broken. How can I, therefore, return it to you?" 

The jackal said : 

Toparer badale kane dão naile kede nobo. ype 

In lieu of the topar, give me your bride, or else T shall forcibly t 

her away. e ' 

Being thus unable to return the topar, the bridegroom was obliged 
to make good its loss by giving away his bride to the jackal. Taking — 

the bride with him, the jackal went on along the village-road, exultingly 
© Dhuchuni is a basket mado of bamboo wickerwork in the shape of a ehimoey 
| pot hat. It is used in Bengal for washing raw rice, greony an cut vegetables in. ~ 
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Nakur badale narun pelum dyáhg dyaaga dyang dyüàg. 
Naruner badale hümdi pelum, etc., etc. 


Hamdir badale topar pelum, etc., etc. 

Toparer badale kane pelum, etc., etc. 

In lieu of a nose, I got a narun, elc., etc. 

In lieu of a narun, I qot an earthen vessel, etc., elc. 
In lieu of an earthen vessel, I got a topar, etc., etc. 
In liew of a topar, I have got a bride, etc., etc. 


While thus going on with the bride, the jackal chanced to meet a 
tanner who was currying his leather and, at the same time, cooking his 
meals. Stepping forward, the jackal asked the tanner: “ Brother, 
brother, why are you cooking your meala yourself ? Haven't you got a 
wife to attend to your household duties ? " 

"Iam a poor man," replied the tanner. “I can't afford to marry 
and bring up a family." 

" Look here, | have got a girl with me," said the jackal. “ You 
can take her to wife. She will look after your cooking and do all your 
household work. You will thereby be saved a lot of trouble.” 

"No, I won't take her to wife," replied the tanner. “If, in. 
cooking my meals, she gets burnt and dies, how will it be possible for 
me to return her alive to you ? " 

" Never mind," said the jackal, “ you needn't bother your head 
about that. It will be my look-out to bear up with her loss, should 
she happen to get burnt and die." 

Thus assured, the tanner persunded the girl to live with him as his 
wife. One day, while cooking her meals, the girl accidentally burnt 
herself in the kitchen-fire, and died of the injuries thus received. 

Hearing of this, the jackal came and demanded of the tanner the 
restitution of the girl he had made over to the latter. 

“ Dear me," said the tanner, “ you must be a precions rare fellow 
to ask for the restitution of a dead girl, You told mo that you won't 
mind her loss, should she happen to get burnt and die. Pray tell me 
how it is possible for me to return her to you, now that she is dead.” 

The jackal replied : 

Kaner badale dholak dao naile kede nobo. 

In lieu of the bride, give me a dholak or keltle-drum, or else I shall 

forcibly snatch it from you. 


The tanner very gladly gave the jackal a kettle-drum in Hien of 
the dead girl, and thanked his stars for having so easily been able to 
get ont of a serious difficulty. 

Taking the kettle-drum with him and tom-tomming on it 

J. ur 13 
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vigorously, the jackal went up a palm-tree and oxultingly bawled out 
at the top of his voice : 

Nükur badale narun pelum dying dyáhgà dyàüng dyang. 

Naruner badala hadmdi pelum, etc., etc. 

Hümdir badale topar pelum, etc., etc. 

Toparer badale kane pelum, etc., etc. 

Kaner badale dholak pelum, etc., etc. E 

In lieu of a nose, I got a narun, etc., etc. 

In lieu of a narun, I got an earthen vessel, etc., ctc. 

In lieu of an earthen vessel, I got a topar, etc., etc. 

In lieu of a topar, I got a bride, ete., ete. 

In lieu of a bride, I have got a kettle-drum, etc., etc. 

And, as he was about to tap his kettle-drum vigorously with the 
drumstick at the end of his speech, the jackal missed his footing, fell 
from the pnlm-tree and died. 

There is a variant of this folk-tale which is current in Southern 
India, and which bears a striking similarity to the Bengali story in 
almost all its incidents and details. The South Indian variant which is 
entitled “ The Monkey with the Tom-Tom " is as follows :— 

In a remote wood there lived a monkey ; and one day while he 
was eating wood-apples, a sharp thorn from the tree ran into the tip of 
. histail. He tried his best to get it out but could not. So he proceeded 

to the nearest village, and, calling the barber, asked him to oblige him 
by removing the thorn. 

“ Friend barber,” said the monkey, * a thorn has run into my tail. 
Kindly remove it, and I will reward you." 

The barber took up his razor and began to examine the tail ; but, as 
he was cutting out the thorn, he cut off the tip of the tail, The monkey 
was greatly enraged and said :— 

“ Friend barber, give me back my tail. If- you cannot do that, 
give me your razor." x 

The barber was now in a difficulty ; and, as he could not replace the ik, 
tip of the tail, he had to give up his razor to the monkey. = 

The monkey went back to the wood with his razor thus trickishly: 
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“Grandmother, you have spoiled my razor. So you must either 
give me your fuel, or get me n better razor." 

The woman was not able to procure another razor. So she'gave 
the monkey her fuel, and returned to her house bearing no load that 
day. 

The roguish monkey now put the bundle of dry fuel on his head, 
and proceeded to a village to sell it. There he met an old woman seated 
by the road side and making puddings. Said the monkey to her :— 

" Grandmother, grandmother, you are making puddings, and your 
fuel is already exhausted. Use mine also and make more cakes." 

The old lady thanked him for his kindness and used his fuel for 
her puddings. The canning monkey waited till the last stick of his 
fuel was burnt up; and then he said to the old woman :— 

" Grandmother, grandmother, return me my fuel, or give me all 
your puddings " She was unable to return him the fuel, and so had 
to give him all her puddings. 

The monkey, with the basket of puddings on his head, walked and 
walked till he met a Paraiya® coming with a tom-tom towards him. 

" Brother Paratya,” snid the monkey, "I have a basketfnl of 
puddings to give you. Will you, in return, present me with your tom- 
tom ?" 

The Paratya gladly agreed, as he was then very hungry and had 
nothing with him to eat. 

The monkey now ascended with the tom-tom to the topmost 
branch of a big tree and there beat his drum most triumphantly, saying 
in honour of his several tricks :— 

“ I lost my tail and got a razor; dum dum." t 

“I lost my razor and got a bundle of fuel; dum dum." 

"I lost my fuel and got a basket of puddings; dum dum." 

“I lost my puddings and got a tom-tom; dum dum." 

Thus there are rogues in this innocent world, who live to glory 
over their wicked tricks.” $ 

There is current, in the Paüjáb, a folk-tale entitled the “ Rat's 
Wedding" which is also similar to the Bangali nursery-tale mentioned 
nbove.S In this Panjabi variant of the tale, a Rat gave a poor man 
a bit of stick to use as fuel, and gotin return therefor a morsel of 


= A low casto man ; à Pariah, 

+ In response to tho sound of the tom-tom, 

f Quoted from the “Folk-lore of Southern India," by Mrs. H. Kingscote and 
Pandit Natéaa Sastrl, London: W. H. Allen & Co., 1890. 

8 Vide the Talea of the Panjab. By F. A. Steel. London: Macmillan & Co., 


1804, pp. 13-22, 
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dough. He gave the morsel of dongh toa potter who gave in return 
therefor a pipkin. Congratulating himself on the success of his 
bargain, the Rat went away gingerly down the road till he came to 
where a neatherd was milking a buffalo, and using his shoes for a 
milk-pail, Enquiring of the neatherd why he was milking his buffalo 
into his shoes instead of into a pail, and being given to understand, in 
reply, that he had not got any milk-pail, he exchanged with him the 
pipkin for the buffalo. While leading the bnffalo he came across a 
bridal party consisting of some palanquin-bearers carrying a bride 
in a palanquin to her husband's home. The bearers being hungry, 
put down their burden and began to cook some food. While cooking, 
they complained of the want of meat to eke out their meal with. 
Thereupon, the Rat offered them his buffalo, saying that they were 
welcome to kill and cook it for their meal. The palanquin-bearers, 
accordingly, killed the buffalo, and, cooking its flesh, ate their dinner 
with relish. Thereafter the Rat demanded the bride in return for 
his buíffalo—the bride and nothing else. Being alarmed at the Rat's 
demand, the bearers nbsconded, leaving the bride in his possession. 
Thereupon the Rat took his lovely young bride home to his hole. 
The bride having felt hungry, called for sugar-drops and sweet eggs 
from her rat-husband. The Rat gave her some green plums to sell 
in the city and told her to buy sugar-drops and sweet eggs with the 
sale-proceeds thereof. The young girl accordingly took the plums 
into the city and hawked them about through the streets, crying ont 
all the while :— 
“Green plums I sell! Green plums I sell! 
५ Princess am I, Rat's bride as well!” 

As she passed by the palace, her mother, the Rani, hearing her 
voice, recognised her and took her home to the palace. The Rat, 
alarmed at his bride's long absence, went to the palace door, and demand- 
ed the return of his bride, calling out fiercely, * Give me my wife! 
give my wife! She is mine by fair bargain, I gave a stick and got a 
loaf; I gave a loaf and I got n pipkin; I gave a pipkin and I got a 
buffalo; I gave a buffalo and I got a bride. Give me my wife! give me 
my wife!" The Ravi received her son-in-law of a Rat, and gave him a 
hot stewpan-lid to sit npon. The Rat accordingly took his seat on the 
hot stewpan-lid, and was nearly burntto death, He, thereafter, escaped, 
howling with pain, leaving behind him all his tail, half his hair, and 
n large piece of his skin, and vowing that never, never, never again 
would he make a bargain. | ; 

The similarity between the Bangali and South Indian variants 
of the folk-tale given above is very striking. The principal actor in tho 
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Bangali version is a jackal, while the hero of the South Indian variant 
i» n monkey, both of which animals are well-known in Indian folk-lore 
for their cunning and trickery. The incidents in both the tales are 
nearly the same. In both the cases, the story begins with the running 
of a thorn into the hero's nose or tail, which mishap is brought about 
by the hero having eaten some prickly fruit. The hero of the story, 
subsequently, goes to a barber who discharges the functions of a surgeon 
in addition to the duties of his own usual avocation, in all primitive 
communities, The next incident is the loss of the hero's nose or tail 
brought about by the barber happening to cut off the tip of the former's 
nose or tail with one of his instrnments, while trying to extract the 
thorn therefrom. In both the cases, the story ends with the gain of 
a drum from a low-caste fellow who gives it to tho hero of the tale in 
exchange fora more valuable article. The finale of the story is the 
sume in both the versions, namely, the cunning animal getting to the 
top of a big tree, and proclaiming the success of his trickery, act by 
act, in almost the same sort of rhyming language. The successive 
exchanges of articles is effected by the animal in both the variants of 
the tale, out of the same motives of mischievousness and trickery, the 
animal waiting to demand the return of his article, till it was broken 
or used up. In the Bangali version, the animal exchanges the barber'a 
cutting instrament for an earthen vessel, the earthen vessel for a bride- 
groom's hat, and the hat for a bride, and the bride for a kettle-dram ; 
while in the South Indian variant, he exchanges the barber's razor 
for fuel, and the fuel for puddings, and the puddings for a tom-tom. 
The similarity is, on the whole, very striking and, at the same time, 
curious, affording scope for much speculation as to how the same tale 
could have its currency in such places os Bengal and Southern India 
which are so widely remote from each other. 

Some similarity is also foand to exist between another Bangali and 
Sonth Indian folk-tale. The Bangali tale is very familiar to Bingali 
children, and is well-known as the story of " The Tiger and the Tree 
which bore Cowri-shells.” It is as follows :— 

Once upon a time, there lived in the forest a tiger who had a tree 
which bore cowri-shells for frnit. The tiger used to leave his house in 
the morning, and go to the hunting-ground for purposes of stalking 
animals, nnd return home in the evening with his prey. During his 
absence from home, the girls of the neighbourhood used to go to his 
house and gather the cowri-shells from his tree. One day, a party of 
village-girls, under the leadership of a Brahman girl, had gone to gather 
the shells from the tiger's tree. The Brühman girl, being bolder than 
the other girls, got up to the top of the tree to pluck the larger and the 
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better sort of cowri-shella which were on its topmost branches; while 
the other girls contented themselves with gathering the inferior kind of 
shells which had fallen from the tree and lay in heaps at the bottom 
thereof. While the girls were thus engaged in gathering the shells, 
the tiger returned home all of a sudden, roaring tremendously all the 
while. The girls, who were gathering shells at the bottom of the tree, 
beat a hasty retreat homewards at the approach of the tiger; but the 
Brabman girl, who was on the top of the tree, could not get down from 
it as she was in a terrible fright, Ont of sheer terror, she wept all the 
while. Smelling the presence of a human being on the tree, the tiger 
came to its bottom. While standing there, a hot tear-drop shed by 
the girl fell on the tiger's mouth. Licking it up, the tiger perceived 
that it was the tear of a human being. He, thereupon, enquired who it 
was that had got on to the top of his cowri-tree. Much terrified, the 
girl replied that she was a Brahman girl of the neighbouring village, 
and that she had got on to his tree for the purpose of plueking the 
better and larger sort of cowri-shells. Hearing this, the tiger called on 
her to get down from the tree. The Brahman girl accordingly descend- 
ed from the tree. Then addressing the girl, the tiger said: * Well, my 
bonnie lassie, you shall have to accompany me to my home and become 
my wedded wife," Much against her inclination, the poor girl had to 
accompany the tiger to his house where, on arrival, he married her. 
Thereafter, the tiger and the Brahman girl lived as husband and wife. 
In course of time, the Brahman girl bore her husband a tiger-child. 
One day, the tiger expressed a wish to his wife that he would be very 
glad to have some rice-cakes® for his evening meal. The Brühman 
girl said that she would be very glad to prepare the cakes for him, only 
he must supply her with the necessary ingredients, such as rice, 
pulse, cocoanuts, sesamum, jaggery, mustard-oil, &c. Accordingly, the 
tiger procured the aforesaid materials and made over the same to his wife 
with an intimation that he would return home in the evening from the 
happy hunting-gronnd and partake of the cakes. Saying this, he left 
home and wended his way to the hunting-ground. As soon ns the tiger 
was out of sight, the Brahman girl kindled a blazing fire and, placing 
over it a cauldron full of oil, set it to boil. Thereafter, she killed the ` 
tiger-child and, cutting his carcase to pieces, suspended the same from the 
ceiling over the cauldron. The drops of blood trickling from the 
mangled carcase of the tiger-child, fell on the boiling oil and made it 
hiss and fizz as if something was being friedin it. Thereafter, the Brüh- 
man girl left the tiger's house and fled to her father's place. Returning 


fae e ‘Chose rice-cakes are called pishtak in Bengali. 
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home in the evening, tho tiger found that the doors of his house were 
shut. But, hearing the hissing and fizzing of the oil within, be thought 


that his wife must be frying the cakes with tho doors shat. So being very” 


happy atthe prospect of eating the cakes, the tiger knocked at the door; 
but, getting no reply, he burst open the doors, and was horrified to find 
the mangled carcase of his own child ronsting over the kitchen-fire. 
He searched for his wife; but she was to be found nowhere. So he, 
nt once, jumped to the conclusion that his wife must have decamped 
to her father's place after killing his child. Vowing to avenge on her 
the death of his child, the tiger, at once, went to the neighbouring 
village, where his wife's father lived, and lay in ambnsh behind the 
kitchen-room, thinking that when his wife wonld come there to throw 
away the scum of the boiled rice, he would pounce upon her and kill 
her then and there. In the meantime, the Brühman girl was cooking 
rice in her father’s kitchen. She perceived by smell that her tiger- 
husband was lying in ambush at the back of the kitchen, ready to seize 
and kill her. So she thought within herself that if she could take the 
tiger by surprise, she would be able to kill him. So she took a vessel- 
ful of boiling hot scum of rice and stealthily went to the backyard of 
the kitchen. Finding the tiger off his guard, she at once threw the 
whole contents of the vessel on him. Being terribly scalded by the 
hot scum, the tiger died then and there in the greatest agony. There- 
after, the Brahman girl lived in her father's house. 

The South Indian folk-tale runs to the effect that, in a certain 
village, there lived an old Brahman who had three sons and a daughter. 
When the girl was very nearly grown up, her parents began to be eager 
about finding a bridegroom for her. Now near their village there lived 
a fierce tiger, that bad attained to great proficiency in the art of magic, 
and could assume different forms, The tiger was very much desirous 
of marrying, if possible, a Brahman wife, who would be able to cook 
for him nice tasty dishes of Brahman food of which he was very fond. 
One day, hearing of the old Bráhman's daughter who was always falling 
in love with every beautifal Brahman boy she came across, the tiger 
determined to win her for his wife. So the next morning, he assumed 
the guise of a learned Süstrin* and, taking his seat near the gAàf of the 
ancred river of the village, opened the Ramayana and began to read. The 
girl for whom he had assumed this guise, having come to bathe in the 
river, saw the new Süstrin and fell in love with him. She was so mad 
with love for him that she told her mother all about it, and expressed a 
wish that sho might be married to him. Her parents, being delighted at 


* A Bráliman woll-veraed in the Shestras. 
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the idea of having a learned Sistrin for their son-in-law, soon agreed 
to the proposed match, and married her to him the next day. After the 
lapse of a month, the tiger-bridegroom expressed a wish to his father- 
in-law of returning with his bride to his own home. His parenta-in-law 
having agreed to this proposal, they started the very next day on their 
journey. In the course of the journey, the Brühman girl being very 
thirsty and hungry, expressed a wish to her husband that they should 
stop awhile and partake of the sweetmeats which her mother had pro- 
vided them with for refreshments. But the tiger replied: ** Be quiet, or 
I shall show you my original shape.” Being thus put off, she pursued 
her journey in silence for some farther distance. Being no longer able to 
endure the pangs of thirst and hunger, she again requested her husband 
to rest awhile and partake of some refreshments. To this request the 
tiger again replied by saying that she should keep quiet, or else he 
would show her his original shape. But, this time, the girl retorted by 
telling him to show her his original shape. No sooner were her words 
uttered than her husband's form changed from thnt of a human being 
to that of a tiger. Seeing his tiger's shape, the poor Brahman girl 
was very much terrified. At last, they reached their Journey's end ; 
and the tiger conducted his human bride to his home. Thus passed 
many a day, till the Brahman girl bore her tiger-husband a son which 
also turned out to be only a tiger. Nevertheless, she was very un- 
happy in the company of her tiger-husband. One day, writing on x 
palmyra-leaf a letter to her brothers describing her miserable condition 
in her new home, aud requesting them to come over and relieve her, 
she sent it to them tbrough a crow. Reading this letter, her brothers 
at once started for the tiger's place in the woods. On the way, they 
managed to get hold of an ass, an ant, a palmyra-tree and a big iron 
tub which they took with them to the tiger's place. The Brahman 
girl was overjoyed to see her brothers once again. The tiger, having 
returned home in the evening and perceived the presence of human 
beings in his house by smell, asked his wife whether anyone had come 
to their house. The Brahman girl replied that her brothers had come 
to see her, and that they would see him as soon as he would finish his 
meal. The tiger then asked his brothers-iu-law to speak to him, 
whereon the youngest brother put the ant which he had in his hand into 
the ear of the ass; and, as soon as the latter was bitten, it began to bawl 
out mosthorribly. He nextasked them to show him their legs, whereon 
the eldest brother stretched out the palmyra-tree. The tiger having 
then expressed a wish to see their bellies, the second brother showed 
the big iron tub, at which the tiger shuddered; and, wá that he bad 
never heard of persons with such a harsh voice, so stout a leg and such a 
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big belly, he ran away. Wishing to take advantago of the tiger's 
terror, the Brahman girl and her brothers, at once, made preparations for 
leaving the tiger's place. The tiger's human wife cut up her tiger-child 
into two pieces and suspended them over the hearth. Thus getting rid 
of the child, she ran off with her brothers towards home. Before leaving, 
she bolted the front door from inside, and went ont at the back of the 
house, As soon as the pieces of the tiger-cub, which were hung up 
over tho hearth, began to ronst, they dripped, which made the fire hiss 
and sputter. When the tiger returned home at midnight, he found 
the door shut and heard the hissing of the fire, which he mistook for 
the noise of cooking muffins. So he went round to the back door and 
entered his house, and was greatly perplexed to find his cub torn in 
two and being roasted, his house deserted by his Brahman wife, and 
his property plundered. Discovering all the treachery of his wife and 
grieving for the loss of his son, the tiger determined to be revenged 
on his wife, and to bring her back into the wood, and there tear her 
into many pieces in lieu of only two. He, therefore, assumed his 
original shape of a young bridegroom, and, next morning, went to his 
father-in-law's house. His brothers-in-law and his wife saw from a 
distance the deceitful form he had assumed, and devised means to kill 
him. There was a well at the back of the house. The brothers-in-law 
spread a fine mat over the mouth of the well, and requested the tiger- 
Rrahman to take his seat thereon. As soon as he sat on it, the mat 
gave way, and down fell the cunning tiger with a heavy crash. The 
well was at once filled in with stones, and the tiger was thus prevented 
from doing any more mischief. But the Brahman girl, in memory of 
har having married a tiger, raised n pillar over the well and planted x 
tulasi (Ocymum sanctum) shrub on the top of it. Morning and evening, 
for the rest of her life, she nsed to smear the pillar with sacred cow- 
dung, and water tho tulasi shrub.? 

There is also partial similarity between the last two tales as regards 
aome of the main incidents therein. In both the Bangali and South 
Indian stories, a tiger marries a Brahman girl by force in the former 
variant and by fraud in the latter, and takes her to his own house in 
the forest. The girl lives with her tiger-husband, and, in course of 
time, bears him a tiger-child. Being unhappy in her new sphere of 
life, she makes up her mind to fly from her new home to her father’s 
place. Tn both the versions, she kills the tiger-child and, suspending 
its carcase over the hearth, leaves it to roast over the fire. The tiger, in 


+ Those muffins are called tósas in Tamil. 
t This Dravidinn folk-tale is summarized from Kingscote’s and Sastri's Folk-lore 
of Southern India. 
J. 11, 14 
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both the casos, mistakes the hissing and fizzing of the oil in the Bangali 
variant, and the sputtering of the fire in the South Indian story, caused 
hy the blood dripping thereon from the suspended carcase, for the fry- 
ing of rice-cakes in the former, and the cooking of muffins in the latter 
case. Winding the doors shut, the tiger either bursts open the doors or 
enters the house by the back entrance, and finds the mangled remains 
of his child. Discovering the treachery of his wife, and grieving for 
the death of his child, the tiger vows to be revenged on her, So he 
goes to his father-in-law's place in his own guise as in the Bangali tale, 
or in the guise of a Brahman Sistrin as in the South Indian variant. 
But the wily wife discovers that her tiger-husband had come there 
only to avenge on her the loss of his child. So she kills him by throw- 
ing boiling-hot rice-scum on his body, as in the folk-tale from Bengal, 
or by throwing bim into a well, as in the South Indian version. There- 
after, the Brahman girl lives in her father's place, as narrated in both the 
variants, & pious finale being given to the story in the South Indian 
version, wherein the widowed girl raises a pillar over the well and plants 
a sacred basil shrub on its top in memory of her having married a tiger, 
and worships it morning and evening for the rest of her life, This 
great similarity between the two last Bangili and South Indian 
folk-tales raises the question whether the story found its way from one 
part of the country to the other, or whether it was iudependently 
evolved in Bengal and Southern India. 

From the internal evidence of the aforesaid folk-tales, it can safely 
be inferred that they must have originated among, or derived their 
local colouring from, a primitive people. It is the habit of the savage 
mind to reason that men and beasts are all alike, and that the irrational 
animals ean think and act in the same way as men, In the folk-tules 
narrated above, the jackal, the monkey and the tiger are represented 
as talking and acting like rational human beings. This shews that 
these tales must have had their currency among people of the lower 
culture. In primitive communities, the barber often discharges the 
functions of a surgeon, opening ulcers, letting blood, extracting thorns 
and performing other surgical operations of a minor nature. He still 
discharges these functions in the backward and ont-of-the-way villages 
of rural Bengal. That the heroes of the first two folk-tales narrated 
above had recourse to the village-barber for extracting the obnoxious 
thorns from their bodies, would seem to lend additional plausibility to 
the fact that the stories must have had their origin among a primitive 
people just emerging into the light of civilization. LES 

These folk-talea also shew that the primitive people, among whom 
they had originated, had been subdivided into castes, ns is evidenced 
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by the mention therein of the Brahman, barber, potter, florist, tanner 
and the pariah, As the caste system originated among the Aryans after 
they had settled in the plnins of Northern India, it may be presumed 
that the folk-tales in question might have been invented among nn Aryan 
race of Northern India, To this may be due the survival, in its present 
form, of the nursery story of “The Jackal and his Nose” in Bengal. 
A considerable horde of the Aryan people had also penetrated into the 
forest-clad recesses of Southern India, and had not only infused the 
Dravidian races with a strain of their own blood, but also leavened them 
with their manners, customs and modes of thought. It is probable that 
these Aryan settlers might have taken these folk-tales with them into 
Bengal and Southern India. Indeed, the diffusion of myths and fables 
in identical or nearly identical forms all over the world, has been 
accounted for by the theory that they bave been carried thither by settlers 
from foreign lands, traders, slaves, captives taken in war or by women 
forcibly carried away from their own people and settled as wives among 
people of an alien stock. All these factors, which introduce into the 
families alien women who invariably bring with them the fireside stories 
of their younger years and, by constant narration of these tales, diffuse 
the same in the country of their adoption, have to a certain extent 
favoured the migration of myths and fables from one country to another. 
But these tales are, in many cases, independently evolved, considering 
that the need for the invention of fables is inevitable among all people. 
Men, all over the world, feel the necessity for inculcating to their 
children or other ignorant people the great truths of religion or wisdom 
such as the triumph of right over wrong, the rewarding of the virtuous 
and the punishment of the wicked, &c., by means of word-pictures that 
would make them easily comprehended by the latter's undevel oped minds. 
The need for inculcating the same moral truth being felt by different 
peoples in the same level of culture, they would evolve, independently 
of each other, the identical or nearly identical form of fable for convey- 
ing the required lesson, for it is one of the axiomatic truths of the 
science of folk-lore that similar conditions of mind, feeling the same sort 
of necessity, produce similar practices and evolve similar kinds of fables, 
quite apart from the identity of race or the assimilation of other people's 
practices and ideas. zi i 

The conclusions that may be drawn from the study of the folk-tales, 
forming the subject-matter of this essay, may be briefly stated ns 
follows :— here : ; 

(1) These tales are probably of an Aryan origin, having > 111- 
vented among one of the Aryan races, after it had settled in Northeru 


India. 
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(2) A branch of the Aryan race, which migrated eastward towards 
Bengal, might have taken these tales with it to Bengal, 

(3) Another branch of the same race, which settled in Southern 
India, might have carried the same tales thither. 

(+) The similarity between the Bavgali and South Indian versions 
of these tales can be ncconnted for only on the supposition that the 
aboriginal Bangali and Dravidian races assimilated the tales from these - 
Aryan settlers, the slight variations between the said two versions 
being due to the difference between tho two borrowing races ns regards 


manners, customs and language 
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X.—Seraps of Hindu Folk-lore, No. IT.—By Paspir Rimowant CHAURE. 
Late Pandit to W. Cnookr, Esq, I. C. S. (Retired). Editor of the 
North Indian Notes and (Queries. Communicated by the Anthropolo- 
gical Secretary. | 


[Received July 12th, Read August 3rd, 1898]. 


1. Caste-hatred of the Baris and the Musahars.—In the eastern 
districts of the North-Western Provinces, there live two castes, namely, 
Baris and Musahars, who have traditional hatred of each other, so 
much so that the one will not eat and drink from the hands of the 
other, aud vice versá. The tradition on which this hatred is based is 
as follows :— 

In ancient times, some Musahnrs started on a journey. Their way 
lay through a forest. They, being very poor people, had with them 
neither a Jota (brass vessel) for taking out water from the well, nor 
the rope to pull it up with therefrom. It was mid-summer. "They felt 
at noon very thirsty. They looked on this side and on that for a 
stream, but in vain. They then began to run at full speed in hopes of 
going beyond the woods soon aud reaching some village where they 
might qnench their thirst at a well. After a good deal of worry and 
trouble, they passed through the jungle and reached a village. It was, 
as ill luck would have it, a village of the Baris. There was a well of 
fresh water in it, no doubt; but the difficulty of finding a lotà and a rope 
next stared them in the face. They went from door to door begging 
for the vessel and the rope, but the heartless Baris turned n deaf ear 
to all their entreaties. They gave them neither a loti nor a rope nor 
water. The long and short of the story is that they all perished for 
want of water before the very eyes of the Baris; but the latter took no 
pity on the unfortunate Musahars. This circumstance is said to be 
responsible for the feelings of life-long animosity which the Musahars 
entertain for the Baris. 

The Baris and Musahars earn their bread by the same craft, that 
is to say, by making cups and dishes of the leaves of the Palas tree 
(Butea frondosa), which are used in lien of brassware dishes and caps by 
the natives of the Upper Provinces on the occasions of big feasts in 
which an unusually large number of persons have to be catered for. 
Tho Baris eat the leavings of the food of the high-caste Hindus; and 
so do the Musahars. 

There is, however, one peculiarity of the Musahars. They never 
ent the leavings at the house of the person who holds the feast. But 


the Baris have no such scruples. 
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2. Hindu Beliefs about the Heavenly  Bodies.— The orthodox 
Hindus do not consider the sun, the moon, and the stars as inanimate 
bodies. They believe them to be men—nay virtuous men of the highest 
class, Who lived and played their parts piously, conscientiously and 
virtuously in this mundane world of ours in the golden age, and were, 
afterwards, canonized and assigned n place in the heavens, where they 
are to live for ever afterwards as à reward for their piety and virtue, 
and as an example to the human beings who are to be born in this 
earth after their times. As every student of Hindu history knows, 
the Kshatris or Rájpoots deriva their lineage from the sun and the 
moon, and are, therefore, called Suryabansi and Chandrabansi, ç.e., of the 
solar and the lunar dynasties. In the Puranas, and other sacred books 
of the Hindus, many acta of these two great heavenly luminaries, per- 
formed by them during their existence on this earth, nre described. 
Now-a-days the Hindu does homage to them, believing them to bo 
most powerful gods and hoping to have his heart's desires fulfilled by 
propitiating them. 


3. The Sun.—Sunday is the day of the sun, and hence it is called 
Habi-bür. Every pions Hindu fasts on this day, and repeats mantras 
or incantations in honor of this deity. The most popular book which 
every orthodox Hiudu in the N.-W. Proviuces reads on Sunday after 
performing his ablutions, putting on a pure and clean loin-cloth, sitting 
on a piece of ground plastered with clean mud, and burning incense 
to him, is the Surya-purüna or the Book of Legends concerning the 
Sun-god. In the evening of this day, the fasting Hindu eats bread, 
milk and sugar. He avoids all food in which salt is used as an ingre- 
dient of cooking or of relish. No fasting Hindu eats after sun-set on 
this day. People suffering from skin-diseases in general, aud from 
leprosy in particular, resort to the pious practice of propitiating the 
Sun-god for the reasons stated in the following couplet which is almost 
ou every Hindu's lips in the N.-W. Provinces :— 

Kushthrog ho jäke ansa, 
So nit karai purdn prasangá, | 
ie., those who are suffering from leprosy should read the Surya-purün 
or the Book of the Legends about the Sun-god. E die = 
“Diseased persons generally worship the sun daily by reading the 
Surya-purün after bathing. To offer oblations of water to the sun after 
bathing is the compulsory duty of every high-caste Hindu. Even Rajas 
and great men abstain from all sorts of animal food on si pides for 
fear of offending the Sun-god. In every temple of importance, mages 
of the sun and the moon are kept, where thoy are most piously wor- 
ad ee KEENE £ | | 
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shipped by the temple-priest daily, along with other idola. In many 
sacred places throughout Hindudom, there are tanks named after the 
sun, wherein the orthodox Hindu makes it a particular point to bathe 
at any cost and trouble, believing that the be-all and end-all of his 
existence would be realized by such a pious act. The tanks aro known 
in the vernacular as Surya-kund, As an act of piety, the pious Hindu 
salutes the rising and the setting sun daily, To go a step further, 
every high-caste Hindu performs his sandhyü or worship of the sun at 
sun-riso and sun-set; some at noon too when the sun is in the zenith. 
On every Sankrānt day, or the day on which the sun passes from one 
zone to the other, the Hindu makes gifta to the Brahmans in order to 
propitiate the Sun-god. Of these Sankrints, the two following are the 
most important, These two Sankrünts are observed as festivals by 
every Hindu, be he a prince or a peasant. These sun-festivals or 
Sankrauts are observed in the N.-W. Provinces, Behar and the Central 
Provinces where the people's language is Hindi, as tho Khichart Sankránt 
and the Sütua Sankrünt. The former takes place in mid-winter, and 
the latter in mid-summer. On the occasion of the former festival, the 
Hindu presents gifts of rice and urid pulse (Phaseolus radiatus) mixed 
together; and on the occasion of the latter, he makes presents of satua, 
or barley and gram (Cicer arietinum) parched and powdered, and 
molasses. In this way, the sun is worshipped by an ordinary Hindu 
of the orthodox school, and held by him to be one of the most powerful 
of deities. 


4, The Moon.—This laminary is believed to be a rather less power- 
ful god than the sun, for we see that, except on certain fixed occasions, 
the Hindus in general do not care to gain the favours of the Moon-god by 
offering presents to her or reading incantations. I purpose to describe 
below the occasions on which the moon is propitiated, as also the method 
by which she is generally worshiped. On the day of the new moon, every 
Hindu salutes the moon and prays for his own as well as for his family's 
general prosperity and long life. But to salute the moon on the day 
of the new moon empty-handed is unlucky. So those who can afford 
to do so, generally take ñ gold or silver coin in the hand, and then 
salute the moon. After the salutation is made, the coin in the hand is 
given toa Brihman as a new-moon present. On certain Full Moon 
Days, fairs are held in sacred places, and thousands of Hindus go to 
bathe in a sacred stream. Tho most important of these are the Fnll 
Moon Days (Kartiki Purnimü) of the month of Kartik (October- 
November), and Müghi Purnima of the month of Magh (December- 
January), when fairs aro held at the confluence of the three sacred 
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streams, namely, the Ganges, the Jamuna, and, that mysterious stream 
of the Hindu geographers, the Saraswati, at Allahabüd or sacred Prayüg, 
also at Hardwar, and at Nasik in the Bombay Presidency. Besides 
these places, the banks of other sacred streams are also resorted to for 
bathing purposes by those who cannot afford the expense and trouble of 
travelling to important holy places. Now-a-days tanks or pools dedi- 
cated to the moon are found, but very rarely, in Northern India. But he 
it seems that, in ancient times, such tanks and reservoirs of water were 
common enough. In the Sakuntala Natak (Lost Ring) of Kālidāsa, we 
find that it is during the absence of Kanwa Rishi, the reputed father 
of Sakuntalá, who had gone to Som-tirtha, or the tank dedicated to 
the moon, to bathe therein and bring some water thereof to sprinkle 
on Sukuntala in order to prolong her life and render her free from 
diseases, Dushmant appeared in the hermitage and fell in love with 
Sakuntalé. From this, one may conclude that Som-tirthas were very 
common and popular with the people in those days. The moon is 
called in Sanskrit, the sacred language of the Hindus, Aushadhi-pati 


( ्यौषधिपलति ), that is to say, the master of medicines. The Hindus s 


believe that all medicinal plants to be found iu nature derive their 
medicinal properties from the rays of the moon, and hence the name. 
The sacred drink of the ancient Hindus, Som-juice, was extracted from 
the plant named after the moon, Som-lata or Moon-creeper. In order 
to render their persons strong and free from all internal and external 
disenses, the Hindas observe a festival—nay Moon-festival—on the Full 
Moon Day of the month of Kuár (September-October), or at the end 
of the rainy season, when the moon is in the brightest of her glory, ⁄ 
and her rays strongest, and call it Sharat-Puno or the Full Moon of 
Winter. On this day every well-to-do Hindu dresses his family idols 
in snow-white garb and places them on a gorgeous high seat on tho roof 
of his house and, spreading a white sheet on the roof, makes his friends 
and relatives, who are niso dressed in white like their idol-god, sit in 
rows on it. Then he offers to the idol sweets and white flowers in 
abundance, and worships the god in various other ways. The sweets 
are left out in the open air on the roof all throngh the night ; and in 
the morning, they are destributed among the friends and relatives, who 
relish and feelings of respect, becanse they believe 
that the sweets will free them from all diseases, considering eur d 
10 is the 
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the morning, they distribute it among the members of their families. 
They all eat it, and believe to bave earned the same merit that their 
richer brethren have done by their more expensive observance of this 
moon-festival. 

The moon is said by the Hindus to be the son of the ocean inasmuch 
as he is believed to have come out of it, when it was churned by the gods 
and the rakshashas. The father has naturally love for the son. The 
ocean has, therefore, love for the moon, so much so that on every full-moon 
day, it rises to a great height to take the moon once more into its lap 
and earess it; but the moon being far far away from the ocean, it can- 
not succeed in attaining its object. Such is, at least, the belief of an 
average Hindu all through India. 

The women in the N.-W. Provinces consider the moon to be n female. 
The marks in her are, according to their belief, the shadow of a woman 
who sits in her and spins thread on a spinning wheel (charkha). 

Taking the baby in her lap, the Hindu mother sings the following 
lullaby in tbe evening when the moon appears in the sky :— 

Chanda mii dhay jā, dhupüy ja, dudh bhat kai katorá bhaiá ke 
munh men düri jà ghutuk deu 

(चंदा माई धाय जा, धपाय जा, दूध भात के कटोरा भय्या के uw में दारि 

जा घटक दे ), | 

ie, O mother moon, come quickly along the great way with a cup 

full of milk and cooked rice and put it [the milk and rice] off-hand into 
the mouth of the baby. | | 

Agnin, the old Hindu mother of the village teaches the boys of her 
family at night when they sit surrounding her on a mat, that the stars 
ave the kine of the Bhagwan or God, and that the moon is their keeper 
(charwaAà). During the whole night, which is but day to the great 
God Bhagwün, the moon leads the stars from one jungle to another for 
grazing purposes; and in the morning, which is but evening to the great 
God Bhagwan, she drives them into their pen ; and herself, retires to the 
house of Bhagwin where she gets food and sleeps. Itis owing to this 
that the moon and stars ure seen at night, but not in tbe day time. 


5. The Dhrub or North Star.—Thenever-stirring North-star is called 
in the vernacular the Dhrub Star. This star is believed to be a pious 
Rājā of the same name. His story runs as follows :— 

In the days of yore, there was a Raja named Uttanpid who was 
the son of Swayambhuva Manu (summ अनु) by his wife Satrupa. 
This Uttinpad Rājā had two wives. The elder wife begot a son who 
was named Dhrub. The Rijs loved the younger queen most. One 

J. ur. l5 
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day it so happened that the child Dhrub went and sat in the lap of his 
father Uitanpad while the Raja sat in company with his younger 
queen. 'The younger queen grew angry with Dhrub on his sitting in 
his royal father's lap. She dragged the child ont of his father's lap to 
the ground, saying “* Hadst thou been born of me, thou couldst sit in the 
Inp of the Raja.” This meant that Dbrab was not to succeed bis father 
on the throne after his demise, only because he was not born of the = 
queen whom his father loved most, These words of his step- 

mother ent him to the quick. He ran crying bitterly towards the. 

palace of his own mother. In the way he met Nürad Mani, who en- 

quired into the cause of his sorrow. The child told the sage what 

had happened to him. The sage advised him to repair to the woods 

and practise austerities there, The child acted up to the words of the 

sage. He went to the forest and, for many a long year, practised 
penances of the severest nature. Ram or God was at last pleased with 

him. He appeared before him and blessed him, saying that he would 

rule over the dominions of his father for thousands of years, and, on his 

death, get a place in heaven whence he would never never be removed. | 
Dhrub then returned to the city of his father. The father welcomed 

him heartily. Uttanpad, the father of Dhrub, abdicated his throne in 

favour of his son and went to the forest to practise austerities and end 

his days there. Dhrub ruled in his father's place for thonsands of 

years piously and conscientiously and, afterwards, went to heaven where 

he has got a place in the North, whence he never stira. This is the 

reward of his piety. Such is, at least, the belief of the Hindus all over 

India. 


6. The Agastya Star.—In the beginning of the cold weather ap- 
pears in the sky a star which is believed to be Agastya Muni of the Hindu 
mythology. It is said that when this star appears, it begins to suck 
up the water which the rainy season has poured on the earth. The 

- following line of the Ramayan of Tulsi Das may be cited in proof of this 
belief:— aa 
उदित व्यगस्त पंथ जल शोखा | fafa state सोखे संतोखा ॥ 

ie, The Agastya star, appearing in the sky, has sucked up the water 
on the road in the same way as contentment sucks up covetousness. 

Another name of Agastya Muni is Kumbhaj Rishi. It is related of 
him that once he was performing his twilight worship on the sea-shore. 
He had pnt flowers, rice, sandal and other articles of worship before 
him. The sea had the insolence to sweep away tho articles of worship 


á once. He told the sea not to do so again. The sea did not mind him. — 
x It repeated the insolence thrice The saint then grew very angry and, T. 
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in three handfuls, drank up the entire sea. The sea became empty. 
The gods then came in a body before bim and began to pray to him. 
Then the saint vomitted the sea-water which he had drunk up. The 
señ then came into existence again. The same Kumbhaj or Agastya 
Rishi has found a place in heaven where he appears but periodically. 


7. The Akàsh-Gangà or Milky Way.—In the opinion of an average 
Hindu, the Milky Way is nothing but the Ganges of heaven. lu the 
‘opinion of the Hindus, the Ganges of this world has its branches in 
heaven or the upper world and the lower world or Pátàl. As the Ganges 
of this mortal world purifies mortals, so do its brauches in the upper 
aud the lower worlds. 
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XL—On the Kurmis of Bihar, Chutia Nagpur, and Orissa.—By 
G. A. GRIEKSON, C.LE., LC.S, PH.D, 


[Received August 19th; Read November 2nd, 1898.] 


Regarding this caste Mr. Risley on page 528 of his Castes and 
Tribes of Bengal writes as follows :— न : 

“ Korur, Kospi, Koramet,—a very large cultivating caste of Upper 
India, Behar, Chota Nagpur, and Orissa. Their origin is obscure, and 
their meagre traditions throw no light upon the subject, being for the 
most part mythological tales of a trivial character, or legends relating 
to recent migrations of comparatively small sections of the caste.” 

B ` . B . B 

Mr. Sherring and Mr. Nesfjeld treat the caste as an accomplished 
fact, and venture on no conjecture regarding its probable origin. Sir 
George Campbell, speaking of the Kurmis of Hindustan, says they are 
on an average darker and less good-looking than Brahmans and Rajputs, 
but still quite Aryan in their features, institutions, and manners, 
Colonel Dalton regards them as the descendants of some of the earliest 
of the Aryan colonists of Bengal—“ A brown tawny-coloured people, 
of average height, well-proportioned, rather lightly framed, and with 
a fair amount of good looks. They show well-shaped heads and high 
features, less refined than Brahmans, less martial than Rajputs, of 
humbler mien even than the Goàlüs; but, except when they have obvi- 
ously intermixed with aborigines, they are unquestionably Aryan in 
looks. Grey eyes nnd brownish hair are sometimes met with amongst 
them. The women have usually small and well-formed hands and feet." 

The foregoing description clearly refers only to the Kurmis of 
Behar, who are on the whole a fine-looking race, though perhaps hardly 
so Aryan in appearance as Colonel Dalton seeks to make out. The 
caste bearing the same name in Chutié Nagpur and Orissa belongs to an 
entirely different type. Short, sturdy, and of very dark complexion, Ë 
these Kurmis closely resemble in fenture the Dravidian tribes around 
them. In Mánbhüm and the north of Orissa it is difficult to distinguish 
a Kurmi from n Bhumij or » Santal, and the latter tribe, who are more 
particular about food than is commonly supposed, will eat boiled rice 
prepared by Kurmis; and nocording to one tradition they regard them as 1 
half-brethren of their own, sprung from the same father, who begot the * 
Kurmis on the elder and the Santils on the younger of two sisters. s 
The distinct nnd well preserved totemism of the caste is noticed at 
The question then arises; Are these Kurmis a degraded branch of 
.— the Kurmis of Behar and Upper India, or sould they be treated as a 
५ ०४ dient * 
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separate caste formed ont of Dravidian elements and owing their name ~ 
to the accident of their having devoted themselves exclusively to cul- 
tivation? Colonel Dalton does not distinctly commit himself to either 
view; but it is clear from his account of the caste that he was con- 
scious of the difficulty, and was inclined on the whole to dispose of it by 
the hypothesis of degradation. This theory, however, fails entirely to 
account either for the remarkably uniform type of the Chutia Nagpur 
Kurmis or for “their totemistic usages. The latter point, however, 
appears to have been unknown to Colonel Dalton, and might possibly 
have induced him to change his opinion. "Three hypotheses seem to be 
more or less tenable:—(1) that the class Kurmi is made up of two dis- 
tinct stocks, the one Aryan and the other Dravidian; (2) that the 
entire group comes of an Aryan stock, the type of which has been 
modified to a varying extent by mixture of blood and vicissitudes of 
occupation; (3) that the entire group was originally Dravidian, but 
that those portions of it which lay in the track of the Aryan invasion 
were refined by intercourse with the immigrants, while those who settled 
in remote parts of the country preserved their primitive type. 

It will be seen that the Kurmis of Bihar differ considerably from 
those of Chutià Nagpur and Orissa. They have different customs, 
different appearance, and, so far as I have been able to ascertain claim 
no relationship with each other. The Linguistic Survey has, in addi- 
tion, shown me that they speak different languages. I think that it is 
erroneous to suppose that the two so-called sections form one caste. 
The mistake has evidently arisen from incorrect transliteration. The 
4 Karmis" of Bihar are an Aryan race, and they spell the name of 
their caste 4H} kurmi, with a smooth x r. The tribe, on the contrary, 
which is numerous in Chutià Nagpur and Orissa (especially in the 
Tributary States of the latter Province and in Münbhüm and the east 
of Singhbhim) spells its name FA kurmi, कुड म kurum, or FEA kudum, 
all with a hard g r or g d. I find from inquiry that the Mánbhüm 
people know of the Bihár tribe, and carefully preserve the difference 
of spelling. In Manbhim, the aboriginal tribe is called कुड़मों kurmi. 
Tt has a sub-tribe, enlled कुडू म kurum, the members of which aver that 
they nre the original nucleus of the entire caste. They claim close 
connexion with the Santüls, and one of their main totems is the tiger, 
the Santali for which is kul, while in another Kolarian language, 
Mundari, it is kula, and in another, Khariü, kiro, with a change of ww 
l to a hard g r. Their language, which is » mixture of Bihari and 
Bengali, with several aboriginal words added, is called, in Mánbhüm 
कुड़माक्तों kurmali, and in the Orissa Tributary States, guewiwT kurumaāli. 
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XTI.—Note on the Hüri-Allàh sect.— By Mavtavi Anpur, WALI. 
[Received 23rd August; Road 2nd November, 1898.] 


In certain parts of the Districts of Jessore and Nadiya, and prob- 
ably in other Districts, the Bágdis aud Bunás-men who were originally 
brought as Coolies by indigo planters from Ranchi and Purulia and 
other places, believe in acurious doctrine. They hold that Balaram and 
Hári-Álüh are the same person. Because Allāh is the har or bone, 
therefore he is called Hari-Allah—a curious bit of grammatical construc- 
tion, indeed! They argue thus:—As we know a honse by seeing its 
constructor; or by seeing a cultivated field, the cultivator: so by seeing 
man we know Hüri-Allàb, or Balaram. They also say, 

Muk Makka, Dil Kuran 
Hürér upar Chim 
Tau baléché Balardm, 

There is neither grammar nor sense is this. But this may mean 
that “ Man's mouth is Mecca, and his heart the Quran. The skin is 
over the bones—So says Balarüm." ' 

I have heard that a certain Brahman is their Guru, who comes to 
them now and then, and who himself is called Balaram. I am not yet 
aware as to the extent and scope of this sect. No Musalman is known 
to believe in this doctrine. "The people who hold this sort of doctrine 
are so ignorant and foolish, that it is almost impossible to extract from 
them the exact nature of their belief. 


— m a 
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XIII.— Note on the Chitliya Fagirs.—By MAULAVI ABDUL Watt, 
[Received 23rd August; Head 2nd Novembor, 1898.] 


About 24 miles north of the head-quarters of the District of Pabna 
in Eastern Bengal is situated the village of Chitliya. There lived some " 
forty years ago Sambhu Chànd, a fisherman of the Rajbansi caste. This 
Sambhu Chand as well as others were fishing far away from home, 
when there appeared a Sanyási. The latter asked the fisher folk to 
ferry him across the river, All declined. The Sanyasi then went to 
Sambhu Chand, who was casting nets to catch fish close to where he (the 
Sanyüsi) was and made the same request to him. Sambhu consented. 
The Sanyási seeing the fisherman coming forward, sat down, and said 
to him “I cannot walk." Sambhu stepped forward and saw that the 
Sanyasi had ulcers on his whole body. Not hesitating, Sambhu took 
the holy man in his arma, and placed him on board the tishing-boat. 


i 


While in the middle of the river, the Sanyasi being pleased at the 4 
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conduct of the fisherman said to him, * Sambhu why do you not ask 
something from me?" “ Holy man," Sambhu replied, * I want yow 
only." "The holy man blessed him, and said, “ I shall always appear 
to you whenever you will require me." s 

Tho Sanyāsi landed. The māchāl or bamboo platform of the boat, 
on which the Sanyüsi was seated, had turned into gold. The Sanyāsi 
told Sambhu to cast his nets once only and be contended with thé fish 
that would be caught. The Sanyási then disappeared, bnt not before 
he had wrought another miracle. The carcase of a Nilgüi (a kind of 
auimal) was lying on the river bank. The holy man placed his hands 
upon the carcase and lo! the animal again came iuto life, 

Sambhu returned home from his fishing expedition. Thenceforth 
he began worshipping the Sanyasi, who became his Guru. To whomso- 
ever he used to give dust and oil, they used to regain health and get 
what they wanted. His fame spread far and wide, and people flocked 
to him from every quarter, but not so his own zemindar, who became 
disgusted and displeased with Sambhu and his rising fame. In order 
to try him, he had a snake wrapped in plantain leaves, and sent it to 
Sambhu by his servant. The servant was only told that it contained 
Sandis (n kind of sweetmeat) for the holy fisherman. The present was 
duly received ; but. Sambhu, without unwrapping the leaves, said to 
place it amid the assembled multitude of devotees. On opening, it waa 
seen to contain real Sandasas. One of these was sent, as a present, to 
the zemindar through the same servant. The zemindar, however, found 
fault with the bearer, and severily chastised him. "The servant came to 
Sambhu Chand and complained to him about the treatment of the 
zemindar. Soon after this the landlord and all the members of his 
housghold became ill, and remained confined to bed. There were none 
to nurse or enquire after them. At last word was sent to Sambhu 
Chand. Good Sambhu came. The zemindar was lying very ill in the 
family quarter. Sambhu asked the zemindar to come out, The zemin- 
dar said, * How can I come, I am so ill, Sambhu may come in." But by 
this time he was able to sit on his bed with the help of a pillow. Sambhu 
persisted that he must come out, but the landlord expressed his in- 
ability to walk, but this time he had improved so much, that he was 
able to stand up. On the next time he was able to walk a little. At 
last, little by little, he was enabled to come out and see the holy person, 
In this way all the members of the household recovered their health, 
In grateful acknowledgment of the services rendered, the landlord 
made a free gift of the tenure with the house and Mandir to Sambhu 
Chand, and he himself. became one of his followers. 

There are many other curious stories related by the sectarians 
which it is needless to narrate here. 
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Such was Sambhu Chand, the fisherman of Chitliyé, and such 
was the origin of the order. "The corner-stone of the sect is to helieve 
implicitly the hukam, the ázyàü, or the command of the Guru, All 
kinds of disorders are cured by his hukam. They say there is no 
secret other than the faith in the spiritual guide and his order. 
The aggyü or command is qualified by a faith in the order founded by 
the fisherman of Chitliya. 

Every year during the Döl festival in March-April, members of the 
order from all parts come and assemble at Chitliya, where every one is 
fed at the expense of the presiding Guru of the family of Sambla 
Chand once, on the day of the arrival of the devotees. The Kalima of 
Islam is recited and blown upon the food, before it is eaten. But the 
cooks are all Brahmans. Every housewife who believes in the order 
lays by a bandful of rice during every meal, which is made over to the 
Guru or Faqir, aud by him sold. In this way a considerable sum of 
money goes to the coffers of the Chitliya Guru. Ont of this all the 
expenses are defrayed. The members of the order are not many, and 
are confined to Pabná and the neighbouring Districts. 

At the death of Sambhu Chünd, his son Sadhu Chand buried him 
and built a Mandir over bis grave, When Sadhu Chand died, his son 
Muhanta Chind—the present Arch-Gura and head of the order—also 
buried his father, and built a Mandir over his grave. 

All the sectarians of this order—Hindus and Muhammadans—use 
rosaries, by which they count their prayers daily. They also wear iron 
bracelets, and do not smoke the same hubble-bubble already smoked or 
used by others, nor do they eat food that may have been already tasted 
or touched, that is to say, that these conditions are binding upon 


the principal votaries. The laity only believe, and save the handfyl of 


rice, and go in fulfilment of vows that are made, to Chitliyá. 
When a new convert is made, or if an old disciple comes before the 
principal Faqir or Guru, the following bhajan-bakya, or formula, is 
invariably to be recited by the convert or the disciple :— 
 Allür hukum dharmé mine 
Allar hukum karmé mané 
Chausatti régé mane 
Sar tin hazar déo daitya mine — 
Ashi hazar pir paigambaré mine è 
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This can be rendered into English thus :— 


God's command is obeyed by religion 
God's command is obeyed by action 


‘ Obeyed by sixty-four ailments 


Obeyed by three thousand and five hundred deos and dnityas 
Obeyed by eighty thousand saints and prophets 

Obeyed by twenty crores of devotees 

Do you obey (it) ? 

God will keep you all right (16 annas= fully) 

Have you told the truth ? 

To whom did yon tell ? 

To God. 


The Hindu devotees use the word Guru for Allab, but according to 





these sectarians both are convertible terms. 
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XIV.— Note on some tribal and family names employed in. speaking of the 
inhabitants of the Lushai Hills.— By Mason Jonn SHAKESPEAR, 
C.I.E., D.S.0., LS.C., Superintendent of the Lushai Hills. Communi- 
cated by Dr. G. A. Grierson, C.LE., LC.S. 


[Received September 26th ; Read December 7th, 1898. ] 


Lushai is our way of spelling the word, the proper way to spell 
the word, so as to represent the actual sound, as spoken by the 
people, is Lushéi. The term includes a number of families, among which 
are the following: Sailo, Thangloa, Rivang, Jadeng, Rokum, Pallian, 
Pachua, Haonar, Chenkual, Choahang, Changte, Chongte, Hualgno, 
Hualhang. (The Hunlgno are the tribe spoken of by the Chin Hills 
officers as Whenoh). There are probably other families that claim to 
be trne Lushéis, The term Dulien is also applied to these families, 
and the language spoken by all these families is known as Lushéi 
or Dulien. These Lushtis have conquered and broken up all other 
communities which formerly had separate villages in the hills. So 
completely has this been done that when we occupied the hills, nearly 
every village was ruled by a chief of one of the following families, viz., 
Sailo, Thangloa, Pallian, of these the Sailo were far the most numerous, 
in fact to-day, the number of houses in villages not ruled by Sailos is 
insignificant. The Lushdis, having conquered the other clans and 
absorbed them to a great extent, it is natural that the Lushsi language 
has come to be the language of by far the greater number of people 
in the hills west of the Tyao-Koladyne line. 

The people who inhabit this area and who are not Lushiis may be 
divided into (a) tribes conquered and absorbed by the Lusheis, (b) 
immigrants from the Chin Hills, who have come across the Tyao- 
Koladyne line and seized land by force of arms, (c) the Fanai. ह 

Among (6) are Ralte, Hmar, Paithe, Vanchia, Kolhring, Nennte, 
Powtu, and innumerable others, Most of these if they ever had a 
separate language have lost it now and speak only Lushai. The Hmar 
and the Ralte are still numerous and keep together and thus their 


dialectes have survived. All these people are indistinguishable from. 


Lusheis in their appearance and only differ in a few of their customs 
and methods of sacrificing. | 

(b) Among these are the Jahow, more properly Jahao, in the 
northern hills and the Lakhers and other immigrants from round Haka 
:n the southern hills. These people speak their own languages, and if 
their progress had not been arrested by us they would have made an 
effort to drive out the Lushsis. Their customs and languages differ 


" 
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from those of the Lushéis in many particulars, 
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(c) The Fanai are a very small family, the first Fanai to be 
considered a chief, was the grandfather of the present Fanai chiefs, of 
whom there only seven, who rule some 800 houses. They speak Lushai. 

It must be clearly understood that there are no tribes as we under- 
stand the term. In former official correspondence the Syloo tribe and 
the Thangloa tribe are spoken of, and it was thought that all people 
living in these communities were Syloos (Sailos) or Thangloas, whereas 
Sailo, Thangloa, ete., are really only the names of individual families 
to which the chiefs belonged, the villages ruled by these chiefs being 
inhabited by representatives of many different families. I have just 
succeeded in tracing out the pedigree of the Sailo, who are also 
called Thangur through 13 generations back to Thangurra the founder 


of the family and grandfather of Sailoa, whence the family took their ` 
name 
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ALPHABETS RELATED TO T. 
Ga, Wa ti, ti, ww wo wr, आए, w ge RA, . 
— o, STG, Zui, Grae “tk 10 5 25 
कक |, w kh, ग 7, w gh, w r | 
wc, we, wi, ना, wait | 
Vg, ड th, v d. dh, qn , k D 
w th, w d. w dh, "ac . 
hi ph wb भ, am 
x r, % /, W v, (od D 
r pi W s, gs, v h 





by rh. 


In the above the vir@ma has been omitted for the sake of clearness 
In Modern Vernaculars only; 3. may be represented by r, and ङ 


Avagraha is to be represented by an apostrophe, thus स sf@ #0 ‘pi. 
Visarga is represented by À, Jihvamuliya by 4, and Upadhmaniya by A. 
Anusvára is represented by sh, thus dea srrirarga, and anunüsika by the 
sign ^ over the letter nasalized, thus W Z, @1G, and so on. The widtia 
accent is represented by the sign “and the svarita by ^. Thus, wfm: ` 
agníh, जनिता janita था ked, कन्या kanya. The anwdátta accent may be 


represented by ` Thus, qd Wawa jé àvardhanta. 


B. FOR PERSIAN (INCLUDING ARABIC WORDS IN 
PERSIAN) AND HINDUSTANI. 


(The system is not applicable to Arabic when pronounced gs in Arabic- 


r speaking countries) :— | 
| Vowels. Consonants, Sounds ouly fonnd in 
v a Hindüstüidi. 
t: - i n — b a - 4 bh = 
2 E up z 42 ph 
e. 1 (Om) M: cet # th 
ED ot d Š t * 
jo ux. <! ó € th 
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EL 2 5 à p. d e jh 
F 0 d e 4 ch 














2 
Vowels. Consonants. Sounds only found in 
T Hindüstüni. 
TEC 
— ca 
> au £ kh 
ò d ss dh 
3 d 
33 dh 
Š z 
i2 r 
xs rh 
D sz 
5 zh 
(P 5 x 
s fs, 
(e^ $ š 
«® z 
bt 
B z 
t * 
gh 
i 
sq 
a$ k 4$ kh 
JS g «f gh 
"M 
¢ m 
w n 
w when representing anunāsika in Déva 


Niagari, by ^ on the preceding vowel 
w (or rarely v) 
h 
J 


sw di 


Hamzah (where necessary) ' 
They of the article J) in Arabic words should be assimilated 
‘before the solar letters; and the vowel u which often precedes the article 











and absorbs its vowel should remain attached to tho word to which it 


belongs. Thus—#,o} JLS Iqbàlu-d-daulah. 
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Notes on new inscriptions discovered by Major Deane.— By M. A. SrgiN. 
Part I. 


(With Plates I-VII.) 
[Rend December, 1897.] 


It was in the autumn of 1894, that a paper read by M. SgsART, 
before the Tenth International Congress of Orientalists and subsequently 
published in the Journal asiatique! drew the attention of all Indologists 
to the remarkable series of epigraphical documents, which the zeal of 
Major H. A. DEANE, c.s.1., then Deputy Commissioner of Peshawar, 
had brought to light on the northern border of this district and in the 
independent territory beyond it. These inscriptions from the ancient 
Gandhüra and Udydna have attracted all the more interest ns the 
characters which appear in the great majority of them, have previously 
been wholly unknown and differ strangely from any known system 
of Indian writing 

Major Deaxe has since continued his epigraphical search with 
unfailing energy, notwithstanding the heavy and responsible official 

duties which his appointment as Political Officer during the Chitral 
campaign and subsequently as Political Agent for Swat and Dir must 


1 Notes d'Épigraphie Indienne—V. Les Récentes Découvertes du major Deane, 
— nl asiatique, 18 eer tome iv. pp. 332-353; 504-518. Also in reprint, Notes 
+ Bpigraphie In — * 
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2 M.A. Stein—New fhseriplions discovered by Major Deane. [No. 1, 
have thrown npon him. "The exceptional success which has attended 
his efforts in the interest of research, is amply illustrated by the fact 
that the number of new inscriptions which he has forwarded to Lahore 
since M. Senart’s publication, is nearly twice as great again as the 
number comprised in the latter, These epigraphical documents have 
reached Lahore either in the form of the actual stones where these were 
obtainable, or ns ink impressions on paper or cloth, taken by Major 
Deane’s agents in the case of inscriptions beyond British territory which 
could not be secured otherwise. 

The stones with inscriptions have been deposited without exception 
in the Lahore Museum which contains now also the stones previously 
communicated to M. Senart for publication, In order to keep together 
in the same place, as far as possible, all that bears on the epigraphy 
of those interesting regions, Major Deane has been kind enough to 
entrust to me the impressions above referred to. For this mark of con- 
fidence which I must value all the more in view of the great trouble 
and the expense connected with the collection of these materials, I may 
be allowed to express here publicly my grateful acknowledgments, 

By making me in this manner the depositary for at least a part of 
his discoveries, Major DEANE has also, as it were, put me under the 
obligation of bringing them to the notice of fellow students. From 
& personal point of view I might well have wished that the honour 
of this first publication may have fallen on one more competent 
than myself and better able to do it justice. The want of necessary 
leisure at Lahore and the obligation of devoting whatever time was at 
my disposal in Kashmir to my translation of Kalhana's Chronicle, have 
prevented me from making that minute study of the inscriptions *in 
unknown characters' which seems indispensable even for the slight- 
est advance towards their decipherment. As these inscriptions form 
the great majority of the new finds, I must also regret my want of 
acquaintance with that field of philological research which, as will be 
seen below, might possibly furnish a clue to these puzzling documents, l 

Under these circumstances, I hope to meet best the interests of 
those who are in a position to undertake a serious study of tliese 
monuments, if I avail myself without further delay of the opportunity 
offered by the Asiatic Society's kindness in order to publish the new iu- 
scriptions in unknown characters in faithful mechanical reproductions. 
To the latter I have added such information regarding the find-spots, 
present condition, etc., of the inscriptions as Major DEANE has com- 
municated either along with the inscriptions themselves or in subse- 


quent letters addressed to me. My own remarks mnst necessarily be 


restricted to a few observations which the examination of the doco- 
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ments themselves and the grouping on the map of their places of 
origin have suggested to me, 

In a separate notice I intend to discuss the few short Sanskrit 
inscriptions in Gàradá characters which have reached Lahore along 
with those in unknown characters. 

The order in which the inscriptions have been shown in the follow- 
ing list, is chiefly based on topographical considerations which will be 
explained below. I have indicated for each inscription or group of 
inscriptions the information received regarding it from Major Deane, 
but have reserved further details regarding the position of the find- 
spots for the succeeding remarks. Jn each case it has been shown 
whether the stone itself or only an impression has been received. For 
purposes of subsequent reference I have given in brackets the numbers 
which the inscriptions bear in the Museum Catalogue or in my own list 
of impressions. The plates accompanying this paper show the inscrip- 
tions reduced, according to a simple scale, to one-half, one-fourth or 
one-eighth of the original. The actunl size of the characters and of the 
written surface of a stone can thus be ascertained with ease and 
accuracy. 

In the case of all stones deposited in the Musenm and in that of a 
number of impressions, the reproductions given in the plates have been 
prepared from photographs which my friend Mr. F. H. ANDREWS, 
Principal of the Mayo School of Art and Curator of the Lahore 
Museum, has most kindly placed at my disposal. For the help thus 
rendered I wish to record here my sincere obligation. 

M. Sexarr's remarks, Lc. pp. 13 sqq., have already made clear the 
serious diffieulty which is caused by the impossibility of determining 
in most cases the position intended for the inscription, ie, what is to 
be considered as its top or foot. Fora few inscriptions (Nos. 39, 40, 43, 
53) Major Deane has indicated the original position, and this point 
has accordingly been noted in the list. For the great mass of the 
stones and impressions, however, no direct evidence of this kind is 
available. I have accordingly been obliged to follow M. SENART'S 
example and to arrange the reproductions on the plates either with 
reference to certain peculiarities in the shape of the stones which 
suggested a particular position, or by the still less safe guidance of the 
direction of writing which the characters themselves seemed to me to 
exhibit. As I have as little as my learned predecessor succeeded in 
finding conclusive evidence for amy inscription as to the direction im 
which the characters are to be read, it is scarcely necessary to point 
out that the position in which all these inscriptions are shown on the 
plates, is purely conjectural. 
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The list of the inscriptions is as follows — 


| X. Stone, obtained from Spankharra* (Mus. 64; scale of reproduc- 
tion, one-half of original). 

2. Stone, found in mound at Khalil Banda (near Toru, Yusufzai). 
(Mus. 37; scale one-half). 

3-19. Impressions on cloth ** of small stones found buried together ` 
near an old Buddhist wall and at the foot of a cliff. The place is near 
Darwazgai and about a mile S. S. E. from Spankharra." “ These little 
stones were buried in ñ small receptacle at the foot of the cliff and 
covered over with another stone." Nos. 5 and 6 inscribed on two sides ` 
of the same stone. (Nos. xxi.-xxxvii. ; scale one-half), 

20. Impression of a stone “in possession of a Sheikh at Span- 
kharra. It is not known where it was originally found. Used by him 
for baking his food on." (No. xx.; scale one-half). 

21-23. Impressions on cloth of 3 small stones sent to Lahore 
Museum in August 1896. The characters resemble those on im- 
pressions 3-19. [A subsequent note by Major Drang informs me that 
these stones form part of the Darwazgai find, but were obtained since 
the first lot of impressions, 4e, Nos. 3-19.] (Nos. xli-xlhii.; scale one- . 
half). 


- 


94 Stone “from the hill above Elai, Boner; (no ruin near).” ' 
(Mus. 65; scale one-half), n 
25. Stone “buried in the soil near an old spring at Elai, Boner.” | 
(Mus. 63; scale one-half). | 
26. Impression on paper of an inscription at Tangi, near Miangam 
village, on Ilm, Boner." . | 
a (No. i.; scale one-half). न 
27. Impression on cloth “of nn inscription on a stone in the wall E . 
of the house of a Mulla, Torsak in Boner. Tt is said to have been a 
taken originally from some old ruins with other stones for building | 
purposes." (No. v.; scale one-half). | 
28, Impression on cloth * of a few letters inscribed on a stone lying 
in the jungle in the Malandri Valley which is the continuation of the 
Sudhum Valley towards the Boner Hills and Malandri Pass.” (No. vi.; 
scale one-half). | T 
(285. Impression on paper (No. xixb.) “of an inscription on ® iy 
stone lying near the village of Pudshah in Boner, broken in half,” is too | 
— ^ F p'have followed thronghont in local names the spelling of Major Deano's notes, 2. 
y ani have not attempted to transoribe them according to the Society's system, se 
a ` | | 
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indistinct to be reproduced. The few characters of which traces are 
visible, resemble those of Nos. 26, 28 above. ] 

29. Impression on paper “of a stone at Ilm-o-Mianz in Boner, 
near Padshah and Bichounai on Ilm. It was at one time built into 
the walls of a Masjid and removed as unfit to bein a Masjid wall. Itis 

till lying in the Masjid in the Miangam village, too large to be moved.” 

(No. iii, ; scale one-eighth.) 

30, Impression on paper of “ broken bit of stone lying near the 
other at Ilm-o-Mianz, Boner.” 

(No. ii. ; scale one-fourth.) 

3l. Impression on cloth of inscription “ found near Shahbazgarhi," 
Stone sent to Lahore Museum. 

(No. xxxix. ; scale one-half.) 

32-34. Impressions on cloth of inscriptions "lying close to the 
village of Chargam in Puran, a country above Boner. They were 
found bound together, one on the top of the other. Ruins exist near 
where they were found, but nothing is known as to where they originally 
came from." In a note dated 13th April, 1896, Major Deane adds 
“The three inscriptions are on separate slabs, and the three of them 
had been fastened together with hasps in order evidently to remove 
them. As the fastening had been made by the stones having been 
bored through, I can only conjecture that they were put together by 
the original inhabitants of the country and they must have lain a long 
time in the place where they were found.” 

(Nos. xvii, xviii, xix.; scales one-eighth, one-fourth and one-half, 
respectively. Impression No. 32 being of exceptional length had to be 
shown on the plate divided into two portions. A part of the central 
piece of the impression, measuring 2$ inches on plate, has been repro- 
duced both in the left and right portions. ) 

35. Impression on paper of inscription found in “the valley 
leading up from Surkbavi to Surah in Chamla. It was found nbont 
5 miles from Surkhavi and 14 miles from Surah." 

(No. xxxviii.; scale one-fourth.) 

36. Impressions on cloth of two sides of stone “found at Shera 
in Amazai territory." 

(No. xl.; sent to Lahore Museum; scale one-half.) 


37. Stone "found in Asgram,” 
(Mus. 60; scale one-half.) 
38. Stone "found lying amongst ruins at 4sgram.” 
~ (Mas. 62; scale onefihialf.) 
39. Stone “from Palosdarra; in situ, round edge uppermost," 
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p 69; scale one-fourth. Reproduced in woodeut by M. Senart, K 
p- <. 
40. Stone “from Palosdarra ; found in situ." 
(Mus. 66; scale one-fourth, ) 
41. Stone “from Palosdarra,” 
(Mus. 83; seale one-fourth. ) 
42. Stone “from Palosdarra." | 
(Mus. 84 ; scale one-fourth.) t 
43. Stone" from Suludheri; in situ, standing on end, thin end top,” = 
(Mus. 68; scale one-fourth.) 
44. Stone from Khudukhel territory." 
( Mus. 82 ; scale one-fourth.) 
45. Stone “ from an old wall at Sarpatti, a spur of Mahaban over- 
looking Chamla." 
(Mus. 61 ; scale one-fourth.) 
46. Stone “from Kaldarra, near Dargai.” 
(Mus. 77 ; scale one-fourth.) | 
y 
47. Stone “found at Zangi Khan Banda, Boner. Had been re- p 
moved from ruin and built iuto wall of Masjid. Came probably 
from site of Nos. 48-50," 
(Mus. 70; scale one-fourth.) 
48.50. Stones "dug up from what appears to be an old Memorial . 
Stipa completely buried in the ground at Bughdarra which is the ravine r 
near Zangi Khan Banda in Boner.” š 
(Mus. 79-81 ; scale of No. 48 one-fourth, of Nos. 49 and 50 one-half.) , 
51. Stone “from Khrappa, Panjpao, Boner.” 4 


(Mus. 67; thin piece of slatey stone with characters on both sides ; 
scale one-fourth.) 


LJ 


52. Impression on paper of inscription " from rock on hill above 
Odigram, Swat.” 

(No. vii. ; scale one-fourth.) An 

53. Impression on paper “from rock near Odigram, Upper Swat,” 

(No. ix.; scale one-fourth.) 

54. Impression on paper "taken from a stone lying near Kanai, 
Ilaqa Kana, near Ghorband between Swat and the Indus." 

(No. viii,; scale one-fourth.) x | m ' 

55-60. Impressions on cloth of Sgraffitti “on rocks found close * 

together on the banks of the Swat river, jygt above Ramora Fort on. 3 

the right bank and at the boundary of the Adinzai Valley,” C NU 4 
© (Nos. xi.-xvi.; scale one-eighth.) ^ D 


` 
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M. SENART had already clearly recognized the fact that the inscrip- 
tions before him showed at least three distinct types of writing, each of 
which, on examining the find-spots of the inscriptions exhibiting it, 
conld be connected with 8 well-defined locality or territorial division, 
These types which he accordingly distinguished under the very appro- 
priate name of Spankharra, Boner and Mahaban, are all largely re- 
presented among the new inscriptions. It is a fresh proof of M. Senawr’s 
well-known penetration and sagacity as an epigraphist that the local 
distribution of the new inscriptions entirely supports his grouping. 

This fact is most convincingly illustrated in the case of M, SgNanT's 


. first group, that of Spankharra. Though M. Senaur had only a single 


small inscription — probably a fragment—to place under this hend, he 
did not fail to renlize that its characters, both in form and execution, 
differ considerably from those met with in the other two classes. Their 
curiously irregular serawly lines made M. SENART compare them 
rightly enough to mere Sgraffitti. These we now find reappearing on not 
less than twenty-three specimens which all, with one doubtful exception, 
come from the same locality or its immediate vicinity. Spankharra 
lies im Hanizai territory just beyond the northernmost point of the 
Hashtnagar Tabsil, circ. 71° 42' E. Long. 34° 27' N. Lat. according 
to the Kevenue Survey Map of the Peshawar District.’ 

No. 1 is a fragment resembling closely M. Senarr’s No. 1. More 
interesting is the collection of small stones Nos. 3-19, 21-23 which were 
found packed together “in a small receptacle at the foot of a cliff " 
near Darwazgat, about a mile from Spankharra. It would be of little 
use in the absence of au accurate description of the spot to make con- 
jectures aš to the purpose of this peculiar deposit. But it deserves to 
be noted that all the little stones show different groups of characters, 
Some 80 curiously twisted and cursive as to suggest monograms or 
signatures. Some stones, in particular Nos. 18, 19, seem to contain 
also a few characters resembling those found on the inscriptions of the 
second (Boner) and third (Mahaban) classes. But from the majority 
of the characters and the general appearance of the writing it is evident 
that none of the stones can be specially conuected with either of these 


8 “ District Peshawar"; scalo 1 inch to 4 miles; photozincographed at the Survey 


of India Offices, Calcutta, 1884, This map shows the ''independent" territory 


immediately to the north of the Peshawar District with more detail than the 
corresponding sheet of the Atlas of India or other maps at present accessible to 
the public. Asthe topography of the hill tracta beyond the border is (apart from 
peaks fixed quce pe s not shown on the basis of any regalar survey, the 
geographical positions indicated nbove for localities in that territory cannot be 
accurate, ‘hoy ure intended merely to facilitate identification on the map named, 
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classes. The same remark applies to No. 20, the “ Sheikh's baking 
stone" which is the largest specimen of this type of writing and also 
x exhibits n closer approach to regular lines. 

Regarding No, 2, the only piece showing the characters of the | 
Spankharra type, which was not actually obtained from that locality, -j 
Major Drank believes that it may have been carried to Banda Khalil 
(a small bamlet south of Hoti-Mardan in Yusufzai) by « Talib, it T 
having been a Talib from whom ;he got it. | 

The second type which M. SENART designated as that of Boner, was | 


` represented in his collection by four inscriptions all found near the 
village of Bichounat on the southern slopes of Mount llm, which divides r 
Boner and Swat. M. SENART has already called attention, Lc, p. 17, to ` >] 


the relatively large number of complicated and elaborate characters found 
in this group. This peculiarity induced him to separate it from the 
third, notwithstanding the common occurrence of certain simpler signa 
iu both of them. | 

That this distinction was justified, is now shown by the new in- 
scriptions gathered from the same region, Nos. 24-33. They all show 
n great variety of signs of a peculiarly elaborate type, either identi- 
cal with or similar to the characters found on the Bichounai inscriptions. 

As the find-spots of the new inscriptions are situated with one 
exception withiu the territory known as Boner, the designation given to 
this group by M. S#NART has proved singularly felicitous. At the same 
time we can see from n glance at the map that the localities which have b 
furnished these inscriptions, are spread over n considerable tract of | 
country. 

Nos. 24 and 25 come from Elai situated in the central part of Boner, 
circ. 72? 28' E. Long., 34° 82" N. Lat, No. 26 is a somewhat indistinct E. 
impression of a stone found near Miangam, a village on Ilm and heuce 
probably not far from Bichounai. Tim itself is shown on the * Atlas of * 
India' Sheet No. 14, as the name of tlie mountain range whose highest gu 
point is Peak No. 81 (9,541 feet) as marked by the Trigonometrical a 
Survey. Torsak, where the original of No. 27 is said to be walled into a T 
house, is a place about 3 miles due west of Elai. ! 





Ilm-o-Mianz, where Nos. 29 and 30 come from, isa village which — — 
according to Major-Dzaxs's information is situated somewhere on — 
the southern slopes of Mount Ilm and near to Bichounai and Padshnh. 

From the latter place was obtained the impression No. 28b. Still further 

to the north lies apparently Chargam, in Puran, which has furnished 

‘the interesting inscriptions Nos: 32-34. ° l aa Na 98 

Oe ER the south we are taken again by the small inscription No. 28 
Luc ta up in the Afalandri Valley le CUTS. SO NR Rustam i 
bab. ae piskad ag in. She Molandri Yallay 1ssdizg up from Bo IE 
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and Surkhabi to the Malnndri Pass, circ, 72°26’ E. long., 34? 24' N. Lat.* 
Finally we have in No. 31, a &mall stone recently found at Shahbazgarhe 
far to the south of the Boner hills. 

Some significance may, perhaps, be attached to the fact that this 
group of inscriptions which seems topographically to extend over the 
widest area, is also the one in which varieties of the same system of 
writing cau be most readily distinguished. 

In their clearest and sharpest form the characters appear in the 
four inscriptions from Hickounat (M. Senart's Nos. 2-5) which look as 
uf engraved by the same mason or after an identical pattern, Closest 
to them range in this respect our Nos. 26-27 from Tangi and Torsak, 
though here the characters bear a slightly more rounded form. Similar 
in type are also Nos. 24-25 from Elaé, but the execution is far less 
careful. Both these little inscriptions are cut into rough stones of 
small size which do not appear to have ever belonged to a building or 
other structure. 

With a peculiarly cursive yet clear enough form of these characters 
we meet ou the three inscriptions from Ohargam, Nos. 32-34, which, as 
Major Deane’s note seems to show, were originally fastened together. 
No. 34 contains only a few stray signs which, however, can be traced 
also in the far more regular lines of the other two inscriptions. 

Nos. 28 and 31 from Malandré and Shakbazgarki, respectively, are 
too small to show any striking pecnliarity of their own. Such, how- 
ever, is amply displayed by the large-sized characters of No. 29 from 
dim-o-Mianz. I should have hesitated to class this inscription with the 
Boner group, were it not that on closer examination the peculinrity of 
these characters appears to be dne more to a kind of ornamentation with 
hooks and flourishes than to any real difference of type. The fragment 
No. 30 from the same locality can certainly not be separated from this 
group, the shape of the few sigus approaching closely to some found 
on No. 24 

With the Boner group too, I have thought it best to arrange 
Nos. 35 and 36 which come both from valleys lying to the north of the 
Mahabau range and opening into Boner proper. No. 35 found near 
Surah, circ. 72° 36' E. Lopg., 34^ 24° N. Lat, shows a few characters 
resembling the Boner type, arranged in a circle amidst what are 
evidently symbols. A similar arrangement is exhibited by M. Senart’s 
No. 4 from Bichounai. 

No. 36 which comes from Shera, a locality of uncertain position in 
Amazai territory, is a small loose stone showing on both sides scrawls 
which may be compared with a few signs occurring on No. 30 and else- 
where. 

J. 1. 2 
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ë I cannot conclude this brief notice of the inscri ptions of the Boner 

group without pointing out that this is the only one in which inscrip- 
tions of an approximately monnmental look have yet been met with, 
The inscriptions of the first or Spankharra group are scarcely more 
than Sgraflitti on small stones which show no mark of having been 
specially prepared for bearing records, The inscriptions of the third 
group to be noticed next are also without exception engraved on stones 
of comparatively small size which, whether found detached or fitted iuto 
walls, are equally irregular in their shape. Against this, we find in the 
Boner group several inscriptions of greater size, like M. SENAuT's No. 5 
nnd our Nos. 27, 29, 30 which are engraved in regular lines and evidently 
with far more care and routine than those referred to. 

The new inscriptions of the third or Mahaban group, Nos. 37-41, à 
come almost all from the identical localities from which M. Sexarts 
specimens were procured. Asgram lies at the end of a spur which 
runs down from Mount Mahaban to the south, at a point circ, 72° 
45° E. Long, 34° 7' N. Lat. Palosdarra according to Major Drzawk's r 
note seems to be situated about 72° 35’ E. Long., 34° 9' N. Lat. close © a 
to the village Boka marked on the map nenr the Border towards Khudu- 
khel territory. -Sulwihert seems to be nbont 3 to 4 miles to the north of 
Boka. The Khndukhel territory begins immediately to the west 
aud north of Suludheri,  Surpatti is the name of a spur running to the 
north-west of Mahaban; its highest point is marked on the map at 72° 
40° E. Long, 34° 21’ N. Lat. 

Whereas the fiud-spots of nll the other inscriptions of this gronp 
are closely gathered round the spurs of Mount Mahaban, No. 46 which 
comes from Kallarra near Dargai takes us far away to the west into 1 
the vicinity of the Malakand Puss. 

Regarding the characters which appear on these stones in such få 
bewildering variety I have nothing to add to M. Senant’s remarks, P 

.— p.21 sqq. No. 41 is of some interest as a socket cut into the stoue, p 
evideutly with the iutention of fitting it to another, makes it probable "n 
that the original position of the stone was the one shown in the plate. = 
At the same time it appears that tho inscription was engraved after the OM 
stone had been fitted in the above manner, as none of the characters 
falliug near the cut edges seem to be mutilated. If a conclusion can be I 
drawn from the faet that in the three outer lines whieh follow the E 
rounded contour of the stone, the terminal signs below are cut-up to the 
very edge of the socket, a direction of the writing from right to left — — 

ie ld probable. Bu. G^ हा 
n enia sei aia curious of the new inscriptions in unknown J 1 
/— characters are tho five stones Nos. 47-51, which come from Zangi Khan — 
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Banda nnd Khrappa in Boner. The characters which they exhibit, 
differ so strikingly in form and arrangement from those fonnd on any 
of the inscriptions hitherto mentioned, that I cannot hesitate to recoz- 
nize in them a fourth independent type. As both Zangi Khun Banda 
nnd Khrappa fall within the tract ocenpied by the clan of the Nurizai, 
I should suggest provisionally for these inscriptions the name of Nurizai 
group. The first named locality from which four of the stones have been 
obtained, lies according to tlie map close to the range of the hills which 
forms the southern boundary of Boner towards British territory, cire. 
72° 25’ E. Long., 34? 26 N. Lat. Khrappais marked as Papa on the 
map, some 7 miles in a direct line to the north-west of Zangi Khan 
Bunda and not far from Elni. 

The inscriptions of the new group are already outwardly distin- 
guished from the rest by the peculiar shape of the stones on which they 
are engraved. These are all longish pieces of a slatey material 
which as the dowel on No. 47 and the socket on No. 48 show, were 
evidently intended to be placed upright, i.e. with one of the narrower 
sides topmost. Another distinguishing feature is the engraved frame 
of straight lines which encloses all inscriptions except No, 49. On 
the reverse of No. 51 nnd iu part of No. 47 the characters are actually 
attached to these lines. . 

The characters themselves which seem to consist of a series of 
curves, angles and simple strokes either separate or combined, do not 
show (except perhaps in part of No. 47), any approach to a linear 
arrangement such as we have found in the inscriptions of the other 
gronps. If the information recorded regarding Nos. 48-50 is correct in 
describing their find-spots as a buried Stüpa, we could have little donbt 
as to the votive claracter of these small monuments which is suggested 
already by their shape. 

The only renson for grouping together in the list and plates tlie 
series of impressions shown in Nos. 52-60, is that the stones from which 
they were taken are nll situated in Swat territory or in its immediate 
vicinity. Leaving aside Nos. 55-60 in which some marks are perhaps 
mere symbols, we find that the characters of the other three inserip- 
tions differ markedly from those found in the fonr groups above 
described, without yet showing any distinct affinity amongst themselves. 
No. 52 comes, perhaps, nearest to the type of the Mahasban group, but 
exhibits yet peculiarities which make it inadvisable for the present 
to range it under that head. In No. 53 again, which like the last- 
named inscription is engraved on a rock near Odigram (some ten miles 
north-east of Thana on the Swat river), we have characters of a peculiar 
rounded shape which bear no resemblauce whatever to those of the 


third group. 
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No. 54 comes from tho vicinity of Ghorband which is described by 
Major Deane asa “range of hills running parallel with the Indus for a 
short distance and northward or possibly mn little N. W. from the Ilm 
and Dossira mountains.’ A few of the simple characters shown by this 
inscription occur also in the Mababan group. Others, however, in 
particular the compounded (P) signs in the first two lines which are 
attached to horizontal strokes, I have not been nble to trance in the largo 
number of inscriptions we already possess of that type. 

Until a larger number of inscriptions is obtained from that region, 
it must be left undecided whether we have in Nos. 52-54 fresh types of 
writing oronly marked local variations of one or the other known 
group, such as M. SENART has very appropriately suggested (p. 18 note) 
in the case of Nos, 25 and 26 of his series. 

The impressions reproduced in Nos. 55-60 exhibit n series of large 
Sgrafhtti which are found engraved on rocks situated close together at n 
point on the upper course of the Swat river. Most frequent among 
them are signs which seem nothing but variations of the Tricila | 
symbol. In the largest of these ‘inscriptions’ No. 55, and also in 
No. 56 there appear a few signs which faintly resemble Devanagari or 
Cáradà letters On the whole, however, it is improbable that we 
have in these detached markings anything more thnn emblematic signs 
or possibly ideograms of an unknown system.* 

Large as the number of inscriptions is, which has rewnrded 
Major D&gAN&'s search during the last two years, we look yet in vain 
among them for one which would furnish a cine to the pnzxling 
characters they display in so bewildering variety. The new inscrip — 
tions exhibit as little ns those contained in M. Sexart’s publication ' 
any well-defined groups of characters which by their repeated occur- of 
rence in particular positions miglit allow of some conclusion as to their 
significance or the character of their language. " 

There nro not wanting in the new inscriptions stray signs which A 
show a curious resemblance to the characters of one or the other known * 
alphabets. But after what M. SExA&T and Prof. Bouter have said on : 
this point, it is scarcely necessary to emphasize how hazardous it would 
be to take the mere resemblance of a few characters, unsupported by 
other evidence, as the basis for farther speculations 

In view of these circumstances it appeared as if we should linve to 
wait with resignation for the discovery of a bilingual stone or somo 
















other lucky accident of this kind, before we conld appronch even the J 
lu © preliminary question of the origin and date of these puzzling monu- Ë 
| & [For farther information regarding the position of these rock-carvinga und ° Q 
F. se” ~ manner of their reproduction compare the "Supplementary Notes," p.17 below.] © 
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menta, All the more gratified we must feel nt the recent discovery of ` 


& document which has thrown unexpected light on an obscure period of 
the history of Gandhára and the neighbouring regions, and which also 
seems to show us the direction where the means for the fature solution 
of the riddle may have to be songht for. 

I refer to the Itinerary of the Chinese pilgrim Ou-K’ong, of which 
Professors Livi and CHAYANNESšS have published m translation, necom- 
panied by very valunble notes, in the Journal asiatique, for Septembor- 
October, 1895. From Ou-K*'ong's account we learn that the territories 
of Udyina and Gandhára from which our inseriptions come, were 
during the pilgrim's sojourn there, A.p. 753-759, 763-764, anitod under 
the rule of a dynasty which claimed descent from Kaniskn nnd was 
zenlously attached to the Buddhist faith. Messrs. Lévi und CHAYANNKES 
rightly recognize in these rulers Albérüni's * Shahiyas of Kabul, * Turks 
who were said to be of Tibetan origin.'^ From the names given to 
members of this royal family both in Ou-K'ong's Itinerary and the 
T'ang Annals the Editors conclude with great probability, that these 
princes belonged actually to a dynasty of Turkish nationality und 
language.® 
The interesting historical fact thus established fully justifies the 

Editors in attaching importance to the curious similarity which 
M. Sexarr and Prof. Bo0uter had “already noticed between certain 
characters in Major Deawne’s inscriptions and the alphabet of the Tur- 
kish inscriptions from the banks of the Orkhon deciphered by Prof. 
V. TUHoMsEN in 1893.7 This resemblance deserves all the more atten- 
tion iu view of the fact that the date of these Turkish inscriptions (first 





5 See Albérini’a India, translated by Prof. Sachan, ii, pp. 10 sqq. Compare 
regarding this dynasty my paper Zur Geschichte der Qihis von Kabul in ' Festgruss 
an Rudolf von Roth,’ 1893, pp. 195 sqq. 

6 Sco Journal asiatique, 1895, vi, p. 378 sq. 

It must be noted that the titles t'e-le and (e-k’in-li which aro most characteris- 
tically Turkish, are given in Ou-K'ong's narrative not as those of princes belonging 
to the ruling family of K*ien-t'o-lo (Gandb&ra), but ns designations of ‘sons of the 
king of the Tow-kiue or Turks;' seo ¿ c, pp. 354, 357. Thongh mentioned as 
founders of Vibaras, both in Kngmir and Gandhira, these princes need not have 
actually resided in either of these countries. Sufficient evidence, however, remains 
for the above assumption in the name of Ou-san Telcel, mentioned as king of 
Ki-pin in the Chinese Annals, A.D. 739; in the word howls which is found in the 
names of several Vibaras visited by On-K'ong in Gandbira, and which seems to be 
a Turkish term, ond finally in the name of the ambassudor Sa-po-fa-kan whom the 
raler of Gnndhára sent to the Chinese court in Ou-K'ong's time. 

q According to Prof. BÜnrkw's observation, ‘On the origin of the Brahmi 
Alphubet, 1595, p. 89, the alphabets of the Orkhon and Yenissei inscriptions show 
more than a dozen of the sigus fouud in Major Deanc’s inscriptions, 
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` half of the 8th century), as already noted by Messrs. Lévi and CHAVANNES, 
falls close to the time of Ou-I&'ong's residence in the monasteries of 
Gandhara and Udyüna. 

These coincidences have led the Editors of On-K’ong's Itinerary | 
to suggest a Turkish origin for our inscriptions. "They nre certainly 
striking enough to make it most desirable that the unknown characters 
of the latter. should be fully analysed and compared with the Orkhon ` 
texts by a competent Turkish scholar. Unable to undertake even the 
preliminary steps for such n task, I must content myself here with 
showing that the conclusions drawn by Messrs. Lfvi nnd CnAVANSNES 
from Ou-K'ong as to tlie existence of a Turkish dominion in Gandhara, F 
are well supported also by what Hiuen Tsiang had recorded of those 
regions more than n century earlier. 

From Ou-K'ong's reference to Gandhara as the site of * the 
eastern capital of Ki-pin’ (p. 349), it is certain that in his time as in 
that of the earlier Chinese pilgrim, Gandhara was under the same rule 
as the Upper Valley of the Kabul River. Hiuen Tsiang tells us dis- A 
tinctly (Si-yu-ki, transl. Beal, i, p. 98) that the Gandhara of his time 1 
‘was governed by deputies from Xia-pi-shi.' Accordingly we find thnt 
when the pilgrim on his return-journey crossed the Indus near Uda- 
bhünda, the old capital of Gandbaára at the site of the present Und, he 
was received there by the king of Mia-pi-shi; compare Life of Tiuen 
Psiang, translated by Beal, p 192. 

Kia-pi-shi or Kapiga is undoubtedly the Karira of Ptolemy and 
identical with the hill-region between Kabul and the southern foot of 
the Hindukush. In describing its inhabitants Hiuen Tsiang tells ns 
that * their literature is like that of the Tukhara (Tu-ho-lo) country, but 
the customs, common language and rules of behaviour are somewhat { 
different’ (Si-yu-ki, i., p. 547. | i 

Retracing then our steps in the pilgrim's narrative to the country ' 
of the Tu-ho-lo, i.e, '" ukhárisian on the Upper Oxus, we find the § 
numerous petty states constituting it described as all dependent on the ‘a 
T'ul-kiue tribes, ie., the Turks (see Sé-yn-ki, i., p. 37 sq )- The language '" 
of the inhabitants is said to * differ somewhat from that of other 4 
‘countries. The number of radical letters in their language is twenty- 
five; by combining these, they express all objects aronnd them, Their 
| rend from left to right. Their. 











$ From the Chinese notices regarding 
Chinese texts has had loy 
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Mengre as these details are they show yet clearly that in searching 
for the national and literary affinities of the race which held the rule 
of Kin-pi-shi and Gandhára in Hiuen Tsiang's time, we have to look 
to the 'l'urkish tribes in the north and not in the direction of India. 
A century later Udyàna too had passed under the same dominion. 
Whereas Hiuen Tsinng spenks yet of independent kings in Udyann 
(U-cidfig-na, Si-yu-ki, i, p. 121), we see from a passage of the T'aug 
Annals (L Itinéraire d'Ou- K'oug, p. 349 note) that A.D. 745 this territory 
was already united with Gandhara and Kia-pi-shi under the same rule, 
In that year P'o-p'o, king of Ki-pin, is said to have received the imperial 
authority for assuming the title of * King of Ki-pin and On-chang.’ 

This historical fact would allow ns to account for the occurrence of 
Turkish inscriptions in regions like Swat and Boner which undoubtedly 
belonged to Udyana, notwithstanding the record which Hiuen Tsiang 
has left us as to the connection of the language and writing of Udyana 
with that of Indin.* 

The publications of the Danish Academy and the Finno-U grian 
Society, containing the Orkhon inscriptions, are to my regret not 
accessible to me at present. I am, therefore, unable to ascertain with 
which of the several types of writing distinguished above their 
characters show most affinity. 

Perhaps, a comparison of the Orkhon inscriptions will also throw 
some light on the relation of these types amongst each other, The 
first three as well as the fifth have undoubtedly numerous simple 
characters in common and might represent modifications of one and the 
same system of writing adapted to different languages or dialects. 
It is, however, evident that other explanations are also possible, and 
that all conjectures on the subject must for the present remain extremely 
hazardous 

Camp, Kashmir: 19th September, 1896, 


9 “Their langnage though differont in some points, yet greatly resemblea that 
of India. Their written characters aud their rulea of etiquette are also of a mixed 
character as before," See Síi-yu-&i, i. P, 120. 

The local names of Swat and Boner, ng far ns shown on the map, with their 
frequent terminations in-grém uand-kóf, seem to support the belief that these regions 
were nt a time preceding the Pathin conquest inhabited by a populntion which in its 
great mass spoke an Indian language. This circumstance, however, could well be 
reconciled with a prolonged dominion over those territories of Turkish masters or 
even their temporary occupation by n Turkish-speaking population. 

Without going for analogies to Europe where, e.g., the Balkan Peninsula wonld 
furnish them in plenty, we may refer to the local nomenclature of the Upper 
Deraját along the right Indus bank and to that of Yusufzai-Gandbara itself, This 
has preserved its Indian character notwithstanding the fact that the great mass of 
the population in these tracts has for centuries back been spenking Pusthu. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES. 


More than a year has passed between the time when th paper 
was first sent to the press, and the date of its publication. This long 
delay hns been due solely to the difficulty first experienced in. providing 
for the adequate reproduction of the inscriptions. On reference to. the 
only ludian establishment capable of undertaking such work it was 
found that the required plates could not be prepared there except at a 
cost which would have cousiderably exceeded the funds available for 
this purpose. Even then it seemed doubtful whether the process to be 
employed would secure satisfactory reproductions of those impressions 
on paper or cloth which were faint in color or otherwise difficult to re- 
produce mechanically. 

In view of these circumstances, if was particularly gratifying that 
Mr. W. Griaes, of Peckham, London, whose photographic and chromo- 
lithographic works have already on many occasions served the interests 
of Indian archeological and epigraphical research, kindly offered to 
undertake the task ou terms acceptable to the Society's Council. A visit 
paid to England during the last summer enabled me to watch personally 
the preparation of the plates, I was tlus in a position to appreciate 
more thoronghly the exceptional care and attention which Mr. Griaas 
has bestowed on the work. The difficulties resulting from the deficient 
nature of part of the available materials could not have been overcome 
so successfully without Mr. Griggs’ personal efforts, and for these my 
special thanks are due to him. y 

For the technical defects in many of the available impressions 
it is easy to account in the light of the explanations with which Major 
Draxe has favoured me on a subsequent occasion. The persons 
through whose hands almost all these impressions have been obtained 
were wandering Pathan Mullis and Tālibs. Individuals of this class, 
being aware of Major Dease's interest in epigraphical remains, had 
for some time back been in the habit of bringing to him any inscribed 
stones which they came across and could conveniently carry along. 
Some of them on their wanderings across the border had seen similar 
stones which either on account of their size or for other reasons could 

ily oved, Ray. A 
* En og transfrontier tribes, like those of Boner and the 
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eventnally information as to hidden treasures, ctc., & business of con- 
siderable risk even for such people. Major Drawk, therefore, thought 
it best to initiate his occasional visitors into the art of taking impres- 
sions on paper or cloth and to provide them with the necessary 
materials in order to secure through them impressions of stones not 
otherwise obtainable. Some of them incited by the hope of a small re- 
muneration have actually carried out Major DEANE'S wishes, and tho 
impressions now published (together with m considerable number of 
others subsequently received) represent the result of their efforts. 

It would in no ease be reasonable to expect from agents of this 
peculiar type such work as we are accustomed to from trained assistants 
of archwogical surveyora in other parts of India. But indeed the awk- 
ward conditions under which generally these impressions have to be 
secured, would render the taking of really good impressions impossible 
even if Mullis and Talibs could be got to learn systematically all the 
nicoties of the art, In order to avoid detection and the consequent 
risks, Major DEANE's agents have been obliged to take their impressions 
in the manner which is easiest and quickest. The orthodox method of 
taking an impression from the stone by means of wetted paper and with 
the use of brush and ink, would no doubt have given far better results. 
Yet by following this lengthy process the operator might more than 
once have exposed himself to the chance of being shot at by a suspicious 
tribesman while he watched his paper drying. In two or three cases 
Major Deane's ageuts have in fact been fired at even while using the 
quicker process. 

Ib is therefore scarcely surprising to find that Major DrANE's agents 
| in most cases contented themselves with a simpler if less effective 
process. After roughly inking the raised surface of the stone a piece of 
cloth or paper was pressed agninst it. On this the inscribed parts ought 
toappearin white. In some instances (see, e.g., Nos. 27, 33) very fair 
_ Impressions were thus obtained. In others, however, the evident hurry 
with which the stone was inked or the cloth (paper) removed, has led 
to the impression becoming blurred and necordingly very diffienlt to re- 
produce (see, e.g., Nos. 30, 32). In those few cases where the operator 
tried to obtain a sunk paper-impression by the use of n brush (see Nos. 
29, 35) his achievement has scarcely been more satisfactory. 

A short visit which I had the good fortune to pay to the Lower 
Swat Valley last Christmas under Major Dease's auspices, enabled 
me to examine personally the rock-carved inscriptions reproduced in 
Nos. 55-60 of Plate VII. These were the only ones among the inserip- 
tions herd published from impressions which were then accessible for 
inspection. I found the two rocks exhibiting them exactly in the posi- 
J. 1. 
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tion indicated by the remarks quoted above, p. 6. They lie side by side 
atthe foot of a hill-spur which runs down to the right bank of the 
Swat river, about three miles above Fort Chakdarra and quite close to 
the little hamlet of Khushmagüm. Between them aud the precipitous 
river bank passes the road to Shamozai territory and Upper Swat, 
undoubtedly an important route of communication since ancient times. 
The face of both rocks is naturally smooth and thus seems to offer itself 
as a convenient place of record. 

The large marks which appearon them bear distinctly the character of 
Sgraffitti. They are cut only to avery slight depth in the hard rock, 
and form small detached groups spreading irregularly over the surface. 
Some of these little groups are now almost completely effaced. The 
careless execution of the marks makes it impossible to obtain an im- 
pression of them by any ordinary mechanical process. The attempt I 
made to photograph them, also failed, partly owing to the faint 
appearance of the outlines and partly on account of the glare reflected 
from the rock. For the purpose of the present publication I was, there- 
fore, obliged to fall back upon the impressions which Major Deaxe had 
originally communicated to me. 

For these we are indebted to Surgeon-Captain Dr. D. W. SUTHER- 
LAND, who while stationed at Chakdarra in charge of the Swat Civil 
Hospital 1595-97, had devoted a great deal of attention to the antiquities 
of the neighourhood. Dr. SuruknrAND, finding it impracticable to 
secure an impression in any other fasbion, had carefully inked by hand 
the whole surface around what appeared to him engraved marks, and 
had taken his cloth impressions from the thus prepared surface. As he 
had carried ont this process with great care and skill, the impressions of 
the several groups of Sgraffitti prepared by him can be accepted as very 
accurate eye-copies of what can still be distinguished with any certainty. 
On Plate VII. I have shown the groups Nos. 55-57 approximately in 


the relative positions which they occupy on the rock to the right. The |. 


Sgraffitti visible on the left rock are reproduced in the same way in Nos. 
58-60. 
B . 
- `. 
During the time which has passed since the above paper was 
written, Major Deane has continued with equal zeal and success the 





collection of epigraphical remains from the interesting regions which lie 


within the sphere of his inflaence. The number of inscriptions in un- 


known characters since secured by him, including those obtained during 


— a expedi ; 2 | acr grad | ually Ilv risen be * fifty. 
‘the recent expedition to Upper Swat, has gradually risen to E » 
har eine ni g from Boner which owing to the large nam- — 
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ber of characters it contains is likely to prove important for the even- 
tual decipherment of these puzzling documents. Major Drane’s efforts 
have, however, not yet succeeded in bringing to light a single ‘bi- 
linguis, and in the absence of such a guide the first step in that direc- 
tion remains as difficult ns before. The preparation of Plates showing 
Major Deane’s recent acquisitions has alrendy being taken in hand by 
Mr. Gricas, and with the help of the Asiatic Society I hope to publish 
soon the whole of these new finds in a Second Series. 

. In conclusion I may be allowed to state that I have discussed the 
questions concerning the Turkish dominion in Gandhüra and Udyüna 
more fully in n paper recently read before the Royal Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences, Budapest ©. "This I hope to' make soon more accessible by 
an English translation. 

Lahore: 5th November, 1897. 


10 “A fehér Hunok ds rokon törzsek indiai ssereplésérül (White Hans and kindred 


tribes in Indian history"); soe Budapesti 8zemle, August, 1597, Mat rw 
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A Note on pina donne af Chiltagong, compiled from the Tibetan works 
Pagsaim Jon-Zaái of Sumpa Khan-po and Kühbab Dun-dan of Lama 
Tara Nàtha.— By Sarar CuaxpnA Das, C.LE., Rai Bahadur, 


[Read Febranry, 1897.] 


About the close of the 6th century A.D. when Cri Harsa reigned in 
Kacmir,! in the north, the brother of king Prabhisa, named Gákyabala 
brought under bis sway the country between Haridvüra and Kagmir 
He accepted as his spiritual teacher Acárya Vasumitra, the author of 
the commentary of the Mabākōça and also of the works on the religions 
theories of the eighteen sects of the early Buddhists. In the south Diva 
Crama, a pupil of Dharma Raksita, who had written the Mila Prajia 
Tika, gained the victory in a disputation with some Tirthika ( Bráhmann) 
Pandits, and succeeded in converting king Salayahana to Buddhism 
Afterwards in the reign of the fifth Simha, the Tirthika teacher called 
Dattatri appeared. Shortly afterwards the Brihmana Pandits, called 
Kumira-lila and Kanāda, defeated the pupils of the Buddhist sage 
Din-naga and others. When Camkar-acarya, who, it is said, could see 


l gavia len Syassq थे पक ne रैम ए-एड्ुप' प्ले Fava 


ॐच Bars uS UI ( Pagsam Jon-Zañ, 110.) 


Thon the Pala dynasty of the solar race (Sëryacamça) consisting of fourteen 
kings came in succession, At that time in Kagmir there raled Gri Haran Deva. 
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the god Mahadava whenever he wished, came to Bengal, the eld ly "d 
Baddhist Bhiksus wished to call the demigods who guarded Buddh y 
in other lauds to their aid, bat the youthful Buddhist Pandits, not 
listening to their advice, held religious controversy with Camkara and 
were defeated.» They lost twenty-five endowed religions institutions 
together with their furniture and other properties ; and 500 Buddhist 
Upasakas were converted to the creed of the Tirthikas (Brabmanas) 

When Camknr-ücürya sent his letter of challenge to Nalanda to hold x 
religious disputation with him, Dharma Kirtti* was brought from the 
Dekhan by king Prabhüsa. In the great controversy which was 

held at Bonares between the Brahmanas and the Buddhists in which the 

king presided, Pandit Dharma Kirtti gained the victory. All the people  - 
interested in the controversy became converted to Buddhism. The 

king, having been converted, established a large number of Buddhist 
institutions. Though defeated, Camkara did not embrace Buddhism 

After his death which occurred by drowning himself in the Ganges, 

his followers were mostly converted to Buddhism, 

In Otivisa (Orissa) Camkara's disciple, a Brahman named Bhat-^ 
tacarya, became powerful. He defeated the Buddhist Pandit Kuliga 
Créstha and others im disputation, with the result that the Buddhist 
temples were destroyed by the Tirthikas, and their endowed pro- 
perties appropriated to the use of the latter. In the east Vimala 
Candra, son of Bala Candra, had ‘established his power over 


= 513 AÁ'uRIUEIUSUNCADICUN A BN CASU ESO ^ QS qesy i à 
Q& Ss a Em aV yan y Barn Lag en ey IDCAWNICE ausu 
Es] GQAWULUASOSNUNONZN'UNUEDES कै" Ma arg a yl GETAN | 

{ (Pagsam Jon-Zaá, 100.) 

RQ ho" ES EC QDWrNUBR qr E | (Pagsam Jon-Zaá, 107.) 

Dharma Kirtti and Gam-po king of Tibet were said to be of tho same time. 
Garm-po married the daughter of Emporor Thai Jang of China, who according 


to Chinese chronology reigned in GOO A.D, 
| (Pagsam Jon-Zan, 107.) 


SQ 5/9786 QS aN SSY Sw aga Vay Sa sea २ मु 
Q 


L. W^. ( Pagsam Jon-Zas, 103.) 
Bala Candra was the son of Sirhha Candra who roigned in Bengal, Bala 


Candra extended his power to Tirhut and Kámarüpa. At this time Magadha was 


ruled by the elder son of Kiss Harsa. 
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the three great provinces, vis :— Tirabhukti, Bangāla and Kamaripa. He 
patronized the Madhyamika philosophers, Cri Gupta, the pupil of Supra- 
datta and also the Acaryas Ratna Kīttti and Amara Siddha. King 
Vimala Candra had married a sister of king Bhartrhari, the last of the 
line of the Candras who ruled in Malava, and had two sons, viz :—Lalita 
Candra and Gopi Candra After king Bhartrhari had renounced the 
world ia order to live the life of an ascetic, Lalita Candra succeeded him. 
King Vimala Candra was succeeded by Gopi Candra, during whose p 
reign the seat of Government was at Citigrima (modern Chittagong) 
in Eastern Bengal. In Cáütgigráma there were in that early time many 
Tirthika temples and Buddhist Vibaras. The Buddhist of Catigrama 
belonged to the Tantrik Maháyüna school. ‘To the south of Citigrima 
was the kingdom of Rakhnn or Arakhan. In Catigrama there was 
Jalandhara, in which flames of fire appeared mixed up with water. 

The Buddhist Siddha Balapida was born at Nagara Thata in Sindu, 
in the family of a rich Cüdra merchant, He became a Buddhist and 
studied a large number of Buddhist works under eminent Buddhist sages. 

Then entering the holy order of Bhiksus, he visited Udyana (modern 
Swat and Chitral) and there practised yoga. From there he proceeded 
to Jalandhara (a place somewhere between Kagmir and Nép4l), where 
appeared flames of fire in the midst of water and stone. For his long 
residence there he was called the Saint of Jalandhara. He visited Népal 
and there causing the chief Linga of Civa to be split by the efficacy of 
his charms, converted the Nepalese to Tantrik Buddhism. From Nepal 
he proceeded to the city of Avanti in Malava. At this time Bhartrhari, 
a member of the old royal family of Malava, had succeeded to the 
throne on the death of Visnn Raja. Balapada converted a large 
number of people at Avanti to Buddhism by performing miracles. 
Once several thousand goats were being sacrificed by the Brahmans 
before some deity. Suddenly by his charms he changed them into so | 
many wolves. This frightened the people who, imbibing faith in — 
Buddha, desisted from animal sacrifice. He initiated a man of the wenv- 
er-caste, aged 99 years, in the mystic cult of Tantrik Buddhism and x 
admitted a young Bribman to the holy order, who afterwards became i 
an adept in mysticism and was called Krişp-ācārya (the pesformer I 
of black magic) Lastly, once while he was seated in deep meditation : 
at the foot of a tree in a grove outside the city of Avanti, some robbers x 
came and sat round him. At night they committed robbery in the city 2 
snd obtain: sd many precious things. Thinking that good luck had "- 

them * of their having seen the sage, they made him | 
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his possession the stolen goods, and so they took him to the king, 
who sentenced him to be impaled. The sage was fixed to the stake, 
nnd there he remained still and motionless as in yoga. When necessary, 
he used to get away to make ablation in the river, and then again quiet- 
ly resumed his seat on thestake. On the seventh day of his impalement 
the king came to inspect the scene. Seeing that the sage sat onburt 
on the stake, he became unbappy for the wrong he had done to one who 
was guiltless and holy. He became a devout follower of Balapada, who 
was so called on account of his child-like simplicity of character.’ From 
Malava the sage proceeded to the kingdom of Bengal which was ruled 
by Gopi Candra, a son of king Vimala Candra. Gopi Candra was 
young when he became king. Being a handsome person, he was 
very coquettish in his manners. He often used to behold his beautiful 
face in the mirror. The sage Bilupida visited Jálandhara (probably 
the modern Sitákunda), where flames of fire were seen in the midst of 
water and stone. Coming to the city of Catigrüma, he entered the king's ° 
orchard and sat meanly attired in meditation at the foot of some trees. 
It is said that when he felt thirsty, he summoned the cocoa-nuts that 
were on the tree to come to his lips. They came and, pouring into his 
month their watery contents, returned at his bidding to their respective 
places. "The mother of the king observed this curious phenomenon with 
wonder, and knowing that the sage who looked mean like a Hadi (sweeper 
of roads) was a Siddha, she asked her royal son to call the sage to his 
presence to get some charms by which he might gain longevity. The 
sage whispeted a mantra into the king’s ears, and at the same fime 
asked him to put his hand in an empty earthen pot. “Do you perceive 
anything in it?" asked the sage. “No, nothing" was the reply. 


2 Ao कु तु É Qua हेन'म' i-e कण abs लैप प" र #े'क र छु८' न्धः 
ca am Ws q'ara sa णाग्पण मर oia Ke s थे sa s'ar'aN' 

| (Pagsam Jon-Zañ, 108.) 
aq ये चुर" iris ord के arsaa 53 (xandad Dun-dan, 30.) 

7 ^" उ८' गश क्ष्ये न Ar sa gas" (Pagsam Jon-Zaá, 109.) 
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-was dug in the ground, into which the sage was placed. 
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Thrice the same interrogation was made, to which the samo reply was 
given. Then “that fa/tva, i.e., the perception of nothingness, is the way to 
immortality,” said the sage. The king did not perceive the truth, and sns- 
pecting the sage to be an imposter, ordered him to be buried alive. A pit 
| The ground wns 
then covered with the dung of elephants and horses. It was then fenced 
with thorny trees, so that nobody could take him out. Twelve yearsafter 
this event his pupil Krysn-ácárya, when proceeding to the place called 
Kadali Ksatra, visited Cáütigrüáma. His two pupils Badala and Mahila 
at his instance shewed some miracles to the king, and impressed him 
with the extreme holiness of their teacher. Being likewise asked for the 
secrets of immortality by Gopi Candra, Krsn-acirya whispered into his 
ears the same mantra which was given him by Bālapāda. The king, 
remembering it, said he had heard the same thing once before, and told 
the same story.  Krsn-ücárya informed the monarch that nobody 
else knew the mantra except his own Guru, i.e, Balapida, the sage of 
Jalandhara whom he had buried alive. The king became penitent and 


‘greatly frightened. They both went over the grave and exhumed tho 


sage. Being in a state of suspended animation in yoga, he was alive. 
He complained of extreme hunger and thirst, having had no food 
or drink for twelve years. When brought out, he rested his two 
arms on the heads of Kren-acaryas pupils, named Dhama and Dhuma, 
and took some food. The king prayed for forgiveness, which was granted 
to him on condition that he renounced the world and adopted the life of 
an Ascetic. After staying for six months in Citigraéma in a cavern in 
the hills, he proceeded to Ramayvar-arama in the south of India. 
Catigrama was an importaut city of Bengal in that early period. 
The country to the south of Tripura and north of Rakhan (Arakan) was 
Ramma (Sanskrit ramya), the land of the picturesque sceneries. It 


was the headquarters of Buddhism after the decline of Nalanda. Inthe 
city of Citigrama or CatigaS there was à large Buddhist monastery 


called Pagdita-Vihára. There the Buddhist Pandits used to hold 
religious controversies with the Tirthikas (Brühmanas.) Once when a 
disputation took place, the leader of the Buddhists, at the suggestion 
of an old woman, wore a cap pointed like a thorn, at the time of 


the controversy. He came out victorious.’ To commemorate that | 
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triumph, the Buddhists of Magadha kept up the use of the conical 
poiuted cap. In Tibet it is called Pan-shva (pan * Pandit’ and shea in 
Tibetan ‘a cap’), meaning ‘the Pandit'scap.' The Lamas of Tibet, who 
belong to the Mahayana School of Magndhn, use the pointed cap on al 
religious occasions. Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller, took a model of 
the Pan-shva from the grand Lama of Tibet who visited Peking st the 


invitation of the great Emperor Kublai Khan, aud presented it to His 


Holiness the Pope. 

About the middle of the 1001 century the great Buddhist Tantrik 
sage Tila-yogi? was born in Catigad. ‘The hierarch of Magadha, 
Naratopa, visited Catigrama and took vows from Tila-yogi. Marpa 
Lochava, the founder of the red hat school of Tibet, was a pupil of Nara- 
topas and Milarapa, the renowned Siddha (saint) of Tibet, was Marpa's 
pupil. 

In 1200 ASD. Pandit Cákya Çrībhadra of Kagmir visited the great 
monasteries of Ódant«puri and Vikramagilà. He witnessed the des- 
truction of those Vibāras by the Turuska | Muhammadan) army and the 
wholesale massacre of the monks. He fled to a place called Jagadhals 
in Otivisa (Orissa), when further ravages were being dove to Bad 
dhism in Magadha by the Turugkas. Three years after, in 1203, he 
visited Tibet, and there introduced the system of initiative vow which is 
called Punchan Domgyun. Some of the Buddhist Paudits of Magadha 
fled towards Nepal, to the south-west and south, aud also towards 
Arkhan!? (Arakan), Muñad (Burmah), Kambója (Cambodia) and 
other places. From the rise of the Séna Dynasty to its downfall, when 
under the orders of Lawang Sēna (probably Lakgmana Sénn) some 
Buddhist Bhiksus served as messengers, the country called Antara 
Vidéha was overrun by the Tirthikas, Mleechas and the Turuskas. 

About this time some foolish Yogis, who were followers of the Bud 
dhist Yogi Gau-raksu, became Civaite Samnyasis. There remained ouly 


० Sarsa aya, aga Sera que Qe ge mr s ss तरे, 
igy ygn h | (Kahbab Dun-dan, 33.) 
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n few Buddhists nt Nntasva. After that time the Rájas of the Sina 
family became vassals of the Twruska kings. They acted according 
to the commands of the Turuska kings, They respected the Bud- 
dhist religion Particularly in the time of Buddha Sēna, Rahnla 
Cribhadra, Bhümi Cribhadra, Upšya Cribhadra and others performed 
Buddhist religious service. They had n limited number of followers 
and devotees. There were at that time the Acdryas Karuna Cribhadra, 
and Munindra Cribhadra and others who also worked with a few fol- k. 
lowers. About a hundred years after the time of Pratita Séna,!! Cagala 
Raja, probably the most powerfnl king of Catigaé, rose to eminence in 
Bengal His power wns felt all over the country extending from 
Bengal to Delhi. He was devoted to Brabmanism. His wife, being 
a Buddhist, induced him to repair some of tke ruined Vihüras of 
Magadha and to perform religious service at Vajrásana (Bodhi Gaya) 
and Nalanda, and particularly to rebuild the upper storeys of the great 
nine storeyed Gandhola of Bodhi Gaya. He re-established the worship 
of Buddha there by inviting a learned Pandit like Cariputra. From 
the death of this Raja (Cagala) up to this year (Earth-dragon year 
according to the chronology of Tibet) three hundred years have elapsed. 
Afterwards in Otivisa (Orissa) Mukunda Déva (Dharma Raja), who 
favoured Buddhism, became powerful. His power extended up to Maga- 
dhn. He too did some service to the cause of Buddhism. Since his 
death up to this time one hundred and seventy-eight years have passed. 

Towards the East, Buddhism spread more and more than before. 
After the downfall of Magadha most of the learned sages went towards. 
the land of the Koki. Since that time the Ràjas Cobhajata, Simha-jati 
and others established many Buddhist religions institutions in their 
dominions. ‘The religion of Buddha having spread there, the Pandit 
Vana Ratna and others visited Tibet from there (Cátigaó). In later 
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times Raja Babla Sundara sent a number of Pandits to the Siddha (anti 
Gupta, when he was residing in the conntry of Khagéndra in Dekhan. 
They returned with a large number of Mantra works to Citigid 
His four sons, Candra Vüáülana, Atita Vühana, Bala Vāhana, and 
Sundara hachi, patronized Buddhism. The first reigned in Rakhan 
( Arakan), the second ruled in the land of the Cakmas (Chittagong Hill 
Tracts), the third became the king of Mufiad (Burmah), and the fourth 
ruled over Namgata (the Hill Tracts of Assam, Kachar and Tripura). 
Babla Sundara, it seems, was the king of Tripura and Catigrima 
(Chittagong).!* 


With respect to the ‘ Pandit's cap’ ( Panzca-rtse rid), mentioned 
above ( page 25), the following information is available. 

Dr. Waddell in his work on “The Buddhism of Tibet ” has given 
a very interesting description of the Lamnist hats and cawls. “The 
majority of the hats, he writes, are of an Indian type, a few only beiug 
Chinese or Mongolian. The two most typical hats are believed by the 
Lamas to have been brought from India by the Buddhist Saint Padma 
Sambhana, the founder of Lamaism, and his coadjutor, Canti Raksita, in 
the eighth century. And both of these hats are essentially of an Indian 
pattern. The red hat, of the great Pandits Panchen zva dmar is alleged 
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to have been brought from India the foundation of Lamaism. Its 
shape is essentially that of tlie ordinary cap used in the colder parts of 
India during the winter, with Inppets coming over the cap and the nape 
of the neck, which lappets are folded up as an outer brim to the cap in 
the hot part of the day. Such a cap is often worn by Indian ascetics 
when travelling in the winter time. It is quite probable that this kind 
of eap was introduced either by Padma Sambhana, Cánti Rakesita or 
Atica ( Dipamkara) into Tibet from Magadha. From the account of the 
origin of the Pan-zva rise rid (called in Waddell's list Panchen sneriñ) 
quoted from Pagsam Jon-zaá, it appears that the Buddhist Yogis and 
Pandits used caps either during their residence in the monastery or at 
the time of travel. It is very probable that the cap originated in 
Udyana, the country from which both Padma Sambbana and Balnpida 
came. The latter or earlier Buddhist Pandits who visited Catigrama 
must have introduced the use of caps among the Buddhist Pandits who 
were called Mahantas. Pilgrims from Kacmir and the Panjab still visit 
Sitakunda which has been a holy place both to the Brahmans and 
Buddhists from very early time, In describing Panchen snerit Dr. 
Waddell observes :—It is only worn with these longtaila by the Dalai 
Lama and Panchen Lama, the Gahdan Khri-rinpo-che, and the Tibetan 
Lama King or regent, during the assembly mass and empowering. 
Pan-zva rtse rii,™ that is the Pandits cap with long or pointed top is 
generally made with the top point bent a little like a thorn of a rose, 
symbolical of penetration and piercing. 

The name Pandita Vihāra nnd the story of disputation with the 
Tirthikas (Brahmagas) goes to show that Chittagong was place of 
learning sixteen centuries ago if not earlier still, 


iè Pan-zva rive rif means the long pointed cap of the Pandits. Pan or Panchen, 
means great Pandits, sva cap, rise ‘ point’ (Skt. agra), and rif ‘long 
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On the Kagmiri Noun.—By G. A. GRIERSON, C.LE., Pu.D., LO.S. 
[Head December, 1897.] 
A. Gender. 


Kagmiri nouns are either masculine or feminine. There is no 
neuter gender in the language. In the case of pronouns, however, there 
is a relic of a neuter gender, each pronoun having three forms, one, for 
male living beings, another, for female living beings, and a third for 
things without life, whether their grammatical gender is mas2uline or 
feminine. 

The sixth part of Iovara-kaula's Kagmiragabdimrta deals with 
gender. The following rules are abstracted from it. 

The feminine gender is used for the following purposes (vi. 18.) :— 

(a.) To denote the female sex, e.g. 





Masc. Fem. 
neq mópyur",a male kid ae omópg*r* a female kid. 
ae watsh", a male calf — wet watsh?r, a female calf. 
(b.) ‘To denote smallness, e.g. 
wat katur, a large potsherd कत्रू kaí?r?, n small potsherd. 
(d.) To denote artificiality, e.g. | 
qrg tsds, a cough «rec tükh?r, an artificial congh, 
a “hem.” 
(e.) To denote similarity, e.g. 
wmm koth“, a load क्क्‌ kwatsh*, a bag 
age tatur", smarting (of a wound) aq% /a/*r?, the pam felt by an 
angry person 


(f.) To denote special meanings, e.g. 
an nar“, a sleeve as nar*, an arm. 
we khar*, having a scald-head ue khar?, the disease of scald-head. 
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l. Words signifying human castes or professions, form their 


feminines by adding बाय bày (vi. 2) [to the oblique form used in the 

case of compound words. Vide post, under that head]. [The word 

then means * wife of so and so' ] 
Thus :— 

az bajt, à Brahman बडबाय batabüy, a wife of a Brahman. 

«X dar, name of a Brahman caste etary durabidy, wife of a Dar. 


कोल kaul, name of a Brahman कोलबाय kaulabüy, wife of a Kaul. 


caste 
war sin?r, a goldsmith ल्मरबाथ sdn*rbiy, the wife of a 
, goldsmith. 
बार khür, a blacksmith eman khaürabüy, a blacksmith's 
wife. 


We can only use this for human beings. Thus, कोलर्‌बायू Adfarbay 
means the wife of a man of the kótar caste, and not the wife of a 
pigeon ( कोलूर kotur), the feminine of which is ww kóter?. 

Cf. No. 9. 

2. When respect is not intended क्सय kdlay is substituted for 


बाय bay in the meaning of wife (vi. 3). Thus:— 


sewed batukdlay ; 


So from 
wi" chan, a carpenter waga chünakólay, the wife of a carpenter. 
Cf. No. 9. 


(3) All words ending in wu-máfrd, change it to &-mütrà in the 
feminine (vi. 4), thus :— 





dz pat", a board पंडू poí*, a tablet. 
== mot", fat wz mwgf* 
awe gar", hard ae ger* 








qw gur“, a horso 


गुरू gurë a mare 





e 


washerman's wife 


dweb*, a woman who does wash- ` 
ing. [Thus जान इब Jane dwab*, 


Jāna the washerwoman A, 3 
ould Re 
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w khar, having n scald head ar khar, the disease of scald-head. 
qu gür", a cowherd गुरू gür, as in काम गुरू Zin" gür?, 
Zina the cowherdess. A cow- 
herd's wife is afcwru gur‘bay. 
Note also words like— 


कतुर. kalur“, n large potsherd eqs Lat?r?, a small ditto. 
ant mopgur*, a male kid He mingtr® n female kid. 
ags lutur, smarting of a wound — नत्रू tators the pain of anger. 
WIQW wowur", a weaver WIT* wwr, n woman weaver. 
| [A weaver's wife is Wafcara 
wzwtribüy.] 
qzw gagur*, a rat mae gag?r?, 


As in the five last examples, all words of three or more syllables 
omit a penultimate w u, when forming the feminine (vi. 8). Cf. No. 4a 

The word gz tshof*, small makes its feminine wx tsiwef*, or gfew 
tshwatiü (Cf. No. 8.) The latter is only used with reference to human 
beings. The former is universally used (vi. 5), thus $e (or gza) 
कूरू thw? (or tshwatin) kür*, a small girl 


So also we have we klar, an ass, feminine Ww khar* or wfcw 
kharin (see No. 8) 

(4). Words ending in x l*, are subject to the following rules 
(vi. 7, 8, 29) 

(a) Words of three syllables and over, ending in ul* change ul” to 
$49, thus :— 
! Feminine. 
aga gü[ul*, clever anm PTT 





yu phuful*, a bundle of things qu phut*j? a small bundle. 
tied up in a shawl, &c. 





ww tsakul*, circular qar tsak*j*, 

पतु patul", a raft vm paí*j?, a mat. 

Tu gügul" A big turnip | mw 969%)", nu ordinary turnip, 
tadi". 

wg tadtul", a sodomite चत्‌ ६४0/५ 


ei 
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Tay wd{ul*, a low-caste man wr wale, Es 

zc fathul*, a wooden vessel veu fafh®j*, a small ditto. 

^ 


(b) Words ending in the suffix aa wol*, form the feminine in 
aqs wdjén, thus :— 


acie gar*wül", a honse-holder गर्‌वाच्धक्ञ gar*wüjén. 





The word बोल्लु wols, ‘a ring’ is not formed with this suffix. ` 
(c) Other words in /* form their feminines in * j*, thus :— 
Zw gül", a kernel - I qm gij", a sniall ditto. y 
Words in we al change wt ë to खा d, thus :— 
बोलु wol*, a small ring "rer waj*, a small ditto. 
we mol*, a father माञ màj*, a mother. 
* * 
wa terol“, watchman yor tsraj*?. 
Irregular is— 
za dul", a large bowl efefer dulij', a small ditto, i 


. 4 


(5) Words ending in * k", ë kh", a 9* (and also in क k, 
w kh, म्‌ g; but no examples are given) change क k to | c, W kh 
to w ch, and gg to sr j (vi. 9), thus :— 


















Feminine, 
“at batuk“, a drake "a batte, a duck. 
gw hokhe, dry Be wacht. 
un dyñg", a ball of string ew d1j?, a small ditto. | 
The vowel changes are those prescribed in the declension of nouns. x 
Icvara-kaula occasionally spells eq battc® ww batoe. fog 
_ Exceptions are (vi 10.) | - -38 
x $e त, ono who speaks through $y ॥॥0॥* x 
COMES mur cx: — — i ` १ 
I i m * TU Um bl. T » is 


ç 
Fe, i 


LL ubl e 
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(6) Words in w f, W th, © d, or w n, with or without u-mátrà, 
change @ t to च d च thtow 4), q d to m z, and w n to W ñ. 
As usual, G6-màtra is omitted, in writing, after w ñ, (vi. 11.) 








I 

भलु mgt", mad "x mats”. 

| i 

काथ koth”, a load r kwatsh?, a bag. 
würud*, a second husband "xe wir?z*, & woman who has 
of one woman. married twice. 

wa wan, a forest Te wan, & grove. 

गान्‌ gan, a brothel-keeper niet gdii, a prostitute. 

wi" chün, a carpenter vis chán, as in जग wis Z ün" 

chán, Zina the carpentress. 
YT hin, a dog ww Adi, & bitch. 


. (7) Certain words form their feminines by adding Tr with various 
other changes, thus:— 


Feminine. 
"a kang, a brazier alae kdg*r, a small ditto (vi. 12.) 
wg feds, a cough qur एgdkhor, an artificial cough, 
(vi. 13.) 
wu íirikh, a certain grain weight चक्र frak*r, a scale, (vi. 14.) 
ie mond”, a log mex mónd?r, a small log (vi. 15.) 
* phot, a basket WIT phdtsr, a small basket (vi. 16.) 
we lat", a tail wer laf*r, a small tail, f wer 
küt* laf^r, a piece of wood cut 
off the end of a beam. 
dw watsh", a male calf wer watsh*r, a female calf. 
(B) Certain words form their feminines in Kw iñ (vi. 16-27), thus :— 
Feminine. 
Ww hosi*, an elephant wfurm Aastin. 
काथं küv, a crow alfas kávin. 
नाम्‌ nüg, & snake. atfirer ngin. 


di 1n 5 





uw iA 
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fsm willis. 


"a with, a camel 





wc khar, an ASB wics_ kharin, (sce No. 3) or T 
| khgr®. 
And so other words signifying animals. 
1 | "^g £ 
aig vyethy, stout `, RE ७७७४९, stont, but afes, viru 
| (in a bad sense) stout, fat. 


मूड gufh*, stupid ? | ates, güfhin. 






wz böj’, a Tibetan | safest bon, (afes_ bufin), or weary . 
bütabüy, ७ Tibetan woman. 


afiq bugiy, a master afas, 01917, a mistress. 
sr cal, water afas 2०/7, sweat of the feet. 
ax gare, a house afer 4०7४४, a good mistress of n 


house ; distinct. from aar 
gar?wáj£ii, a female house- 
holder (see No. 9.) 

wx dob*, a washerman wfaw dwabiñ, a washerman'a club, 
but इंबिबाय्‌ dwgb/büy, a washer- 
man's wife. | 

(9) Certain nouns take w% an in the feminine (vi. 28.) 

(a) Names of castes. 

Note that घय bay (No. 1) is used as a feminine of respect; ww" 
४0179 (No. 2) is only used of a married woman, when spoken of in cou- 
nexion with her husband, and without respect; while «*9* añ is a 
general feminine, without signifying respect, thus :— 


wz bat", Brahman, ; wzm, bafañ, a woman of that caste. 

मुख्ल्मान्‌ musalman, a Musalmán gumma, musalmünaf, o Muham- 
Lae gt | | madan woman. 

«reurw hükagrükh, a vegetable TENTEI, hükagrüka. 
soler. ५९° १ 28 

धोक wn", a shopkeoper mepa, wüWyan, a female shop- 

"o ® J 


keeper. ° 
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. Bo also all nouns with the suffix बोलु wol*, (vi. 29) as given in No. 
4 (b) Thus :— 
"CP gar*wül*, a householder mars gare wily ei. 
See also No. 8. | 
(10) If the masculine word ends in XT then' the suffix is we a . 
(vi. 30), thus (see Secondary Suffixes No. 39.) 


` Feminine. 
grat sl?r, a member of bridegroom's wrayer salerzi. 
party. 
wT póhar, an invited guest wwe póhar?n. 
रंगर TaD 52० dyer tare 7०१०7४7. 


uec són?r, a goldsmith 





says ४0/०727. 
aiqast 044१7३7. 
mix kša r Eñ. 





ददुर्‌ dadar, a vegetable seller 
रादर kdd*r, a baker 


So also we have— 





mar soñ", a co-father-in-law asya 30127 . 
NX UM mahürüz?, a great king EVIS, mahärčñ, the wife of a 
i arent king; a DEAA 
बज raza, a king राष्ययेष्न rdjyaréii, a queen. 
(11) Finally we haves Za in the following (vi. 31):— 
पंडिय्‌ pandith, a pandit qai pend'tas. 
qM gujur", a forester aree quyaran. 
(12) Irregular is (vi. 18)— 
मख mäkh, an axe Www mak*ts, n small axe. 


B. Number. 

Kagmiri, has two numbers, a Singular and a Plural There is no 
Dnal number, The method of forming the plural will appear from the 
Declensional Paradigms. 

C. Case. 

Kagmiri nouns have, besides the Nominative, two inflected cases the 
Accusative, and the Agent. Other so-called cases are formed by the 
addition of postpositions to one of these two. The following are the 
cases given by Icvara-kaula. 


= 
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Formed from the Accusative :— 


Genitive, 

Locative 1, 

Dative 1, 

Concomitant. 
Formed from the Agent :— 

Instrumental, 

Locative 2, 

Dative 2, 

Ablative. 
There is no Vocative, but, in case of address, m noun assumes 

variety of forma which will be dealt with later on. 

There are thns, excluding the Nominative, ten cases. 
I now proceed to deal with each case separately. 


Accusative. 


The Accusative has two forms, a longer and a shorter. The shorter 
is always the same as the nominative (ii. i. 39.) 

In the masculine singular, the longer form always ends ins. In 
the feminine it ends in a, हैं, 1, or g-matra (36-40). When the longer form 
of the accusative singular ends iu i, that i is always fully pronounced. 
Thus wife mali, not alfe mdi’. In the plural it always ends in n 
(12, 38). 


Genitive. 


The Genitive is formed by various affixes, added to the long form 
of tlie accusative. 


In the case of masculine ñeuns, tho # of the accusative singular is 
dropped before the termination, and the final vowel so left is pronounced 
short, as a mütrü vowel. Thus from wu day, God: acc. sg. QUY dayas ; 


gen. sing. WW ww day? sgnd*: ncc. pl. www dayan; gen. plur, दयन्‌ इन्द 
dayan hand" | 

So from zw gur", a horse: ace, sg. गुरिस्‌ guris; gen sg. aft uw 
gur! sgnd*: acc. pl. गुयन्‌ guryan; gen, pl auw We guryan hand" 


The word with its genitive nfüx is treated as an adjective agreeing 
with the object possessed in gender and number. 


Thus wife s= afar mål’ sand* necyuv, the son of the father. 
wife efe sufw(w mal? sand! necic', the sons of the father, 





! 
I 
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| 
„ife «vr qu mal! sgn: kár*, the daughter of the father. 


alfa wem कों mal sanz° kor?, the daughters of the father. 


Moreover this genitive may even be treated as an independent base, 
and be regularly declined, with case affixes added to it 


Thus from «rw mol father, the genitive masculine is wife s 
mal‘ sand“, which may be declined like a masculine noun in wu-mátrà, 
with a dative wife «f gu mal! sandi putshy, which can be used in- 


stead of the simple dative aif gy mali putshy. Indeed the dative 
formed from the genitive is in the case of this word the usual one, and 
the simple dative is scarcely used (ii, i. 61, 62, 63, 64). 
The following are the affixes used to form the genitive :— 
A, Masculine nouns with life which are not proper names take 
(a) in the singular, q% send*, E.g, wq ww day sand», of God 
(46) ( 
(b) in the plural, we Agnd*, E.g., «uw We dayan hand", of 
Gods (42) 
B. All feminine nouns without exception take w*€ Aand", both in 





the singular, and in the plural. E.g., ww eid hands, of the sister; 
aa इन्द bëñan hands, of the sisters; Way we põlhë hand", of the 
book; घोव्यन्‌ इन्द pothyan hand", of the books (42) 


C. Masculine nouns without life take 
(a) In the singular उ ४६०, (48) before which a is elided (i. 4), 


and ç becomes y (i. 10). While when it follows &-mütrà, 
the w of uk* is elided (i. 5). Eg. ugs dyakuk®, of a 
forehead; FUF kulyuk*, of a treo; «tum dink", of a 
pomegranate 
(b) Im the plural the termination is w and", as above; e.g., 
शकन्‌ इन्द dyakan hand“, of foreheads 
Excrprion.— The words s sòn, gold, and aq rip, silver, take the 
termination सल sand" in the singular, when the genitive 15 used in the 
sense of * composed of, Eg. स्वन d= wat sön’ sand" chath*r, an umbrella 
of gold, a golden umbrella esq wae sónuk* chath?r, wonld mean an 
umbrella belonging to gold,— a possessive genitive in fact (ii, i. 47) 
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Norr.— When a genitive in ga uk’ is treated as a declensional 
base, the y u becomes | a in the oblique cases (64). Thus qz pai", n 
woollen cloth. Gen. sg. qw patyuk: Dative, ufs gw pati putshy or 
wq gw pafeki (spelled pafyakt) putshy. 

D. Masculine nouns which are proper names form their genitive 
singular in sq un", which is treated exactly like उक uk", (50). Egs 


quema Radhakrsnunw of Rádhükrena : xrwremufe yq Rüdhükrismani: 


putshy, for Radhükrsna. 

The plural is formed regularly with bir: hand", e.g. रामन <= Raman 
hand", of (many) Rümns. ^ 

It will thus be seen that the suffix of the genitive of all plural 
nouns, and of all feminine nouns is v= hands, 


When the thing possessed is feminine singular, or masculine or 
feminine plural, the following changes in the genitive affixes occur :— 


THING POSSESSED IN THE 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 








Masculine. Feminine. Masculine. Feminine. 














s= sand” dem sana? (46, 44) sfa sand* (46,43) : sanz® (46, 45) 


x= hand" Yem honz" (44) «fm handi (43) | wet hans’ (45) 


ww uke > e (49) कि ki (48) « ©! (49) 
sa un” w ñ (51) | fa n (50) = #४ (51) 


Examples in order as :— 
मास्ति s= afaa mal! sgnd* n/cyun, the son of the father. 
wife dum ge mal! sanz® kür*, the daughter of the father. 


. 3 So written by Tqvara-kanla, 8 c) wonld be more correct, bat, Y c being a 


latal letter, there is practically no difference in the pronunciation 


4 ^ poe i Pa k ° Ë ° 4 
. t — सं ह 


SUUM 0L o5. (w 


— 


^ 





* 
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wife afm afafa mdi sand‘ néciv*, the sons of the father; 
wife v कोये mål sanz* kóré, the daughters of tho father, 
maa We गुरू mülyan hend* gur", the horse of the fathers. 
"re wem गुरू mülyan hanz* gur*, the mare of the fathers. 
aar चन्द aft malyan hand! guri, the horses of the fathers. 
म।ल्घन ET ma malyan hanz* gurë, the mares of the fathers. 
rut wa kulyuk* lang, a bough of a tree. 

grey wu kulic* land*, a twig of a tree. 

grafts a kulik* lang, the boughs of the tree. 

giay wu kulic® lanjë, the twigs of the tree. 

रासन afara Rāmun*® néchyuv, Rama's son. 

cas wd Ramañ kür*, Rama's daughter. 

qafa afafa Rämgn' nécivi, Rüma's sons. 

cwm wid Ramañë koré, Rama's daughters. 








s Locative, 1. 


There are two forms of the Locative. The first I shall call Loc. 1. 
It has the meaning indicated by its postpositions. 


This Locative is formed by adding the postpositions wx andar 
(ii. i. 52), in; 3p mans (52), in; we pyäth (52), upon; wy kydth (53), 
in; to the longer form of the Accusative. In Poetry, $w vés* is also 
used in the sense of ‘upon’ (52). Thus qs mil, a root; Acc. sg. 
qag malas ; Loc. sg. qaq ww mülas andar; Taq wap mülas manz, in a 
root; yaa we mülas pydfh, on a root; Acc. pl gaa milan; wa 
qc mulan andar, in roots. 

The postposition W4 kydth can only be used with words which 
menn a receptacle. Thus we can say yeas w thilas kydth, in a 
dish; or even नायि wy nüvi kydth, in a boat; but we cannot say acy 
wy garas kydth, ina house or yen wm mulas kydth, in a root, because 
a house, or a root, are not used as receptacles for putting things into 
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wy kydth can also be used with any word signifying a means of 
conveyance, and it must then sometimes be translated by ‘on.’ Thus 


गुरिस्‌ we guris kydth, or गरिस्‌ प्यड guris pyd(h, on horseback. 
Loc. 2 will be dealt with subsequently, 


Dative, 1. 


There are two forms of the Dative, one formed by adding post- 
positions to the Accusative, the other by adding postpositions to the 
Instrumental. The first I shall call Dat. 1, the second, Dat. 2. The 
Dat. 2, will be subsequently dealt with. 


Dat. 1 is formed by adding the postposition किस kyut*, for, to the 
v 
longer form of the Accusative (ii. i. 54,55). The compound thus formed, 
agrees in number and gender with the thing given, the word * given” 
being taken in its widest sense to agree with the original meaning of 
the name of the case. Tho following are the forms which किति kyut* 
takes :— 


Sing. Masc. fem kit” (kyut*) 
Fem. faw kita" 
Pl. Masc. fafa hit 
Fem. fay kits 
Thus मालिस fea wee we mális kyut* gnun pon“, he brought 


water (masc. sg.) for the father. 


alfu किच wer ma omdlis kia? gin giv, he brought a cow | 


(fem. sg.) for the father. 
गरिस्‌ fafa अनिन्‌ रव guris kit gnin rav*, he brought blankets ( maso. 
pl.) for the horse. ! 
vaca fap wert पोष्य göras kila”? anyan potht, he brought books 
(fem. pl.) for the teacher. 
Concomitant, 


This case is used in the sense of ‘with, or ‘accompanying.’ 


It is formed by adding the postpositions स्मिन्‌ sgtin or wm sgíy 


to the longer form of the Accusative (ii. i. 60). Thus „ifan wfs wre 


- 


+ 





&. «4. — 
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mális sgtín av, ho came with his father; बायिस स्त्य म्यत bdyis spty myul®, 
he met with his brother; wrea afara mülyan sglin, with the fathers. 


In this case it is always implied that the person who is accompanied 
is the principal and he who accompanies, is the appendage (iv. 185). 

Thus ‘he came with his father’ means here that ho camo ina 
subordinate character (iv. 185). 

If it is wished to reverse the superiority of the parties we must 


use the word «yr san, Thus nifed सान्‌ wi" mdlis sän dv, he camo 
With his father, means ‘he brought his father along with him. If 
afaa egtin had been used, it would have meant that the father brought 
the son along with him (iv. 185). । 


Agent. 

The case of the Agent is formed in the Singular as follows :— 

(1) In the case of Masc. nouns ending in consonants by adding 
wa an; thus दूध day, God; Ag. sg. दयन्‌ dayan. In the 
older forms of the language the suffix was € i:e g., 
द्यि ay day’ dap", by God it was said, God said. The 
modern phrase would be दयन <= dayan dgp* (ii. i. 58). 

(2) In the case of Masculine nouns (except pronouns) ending in 
a, the same suffixes appear. Thus from Wg dyak*, a 
forehead; Ag.sg. waa dyakan, or (old) अकि 6०७ (58). 
Pronouns take t-m4frd in the masc. sg., €.g., afa tami, by 
him, (58). 

(3f In the case of Masculine nouns ending in u-mātrā, i-matra 
is substituted for u-mütrà. Thus, ae kar*, a bracelet ; 
Ag. sg. करि kar’ (56). 

(4) In the case of Masculine nouns ending in d-matra, by adding 
wn; eg. from «in dän”, a pomegranate; Ag. sg" «iem 
dann. [levara-kaula gives no rule for forming the agent 
of these nouns, but the above is the correct form.] 

(5) In the case of Feminine nouns ending in a, by substituting 
£ (which is fully pronounced, and not i-má/rd) for a: e.g., 

J. 1. 6 
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from wre bé) (spelled byas*), a sister; Ag. sg. व्यक्ति ` 
क्‍ लाई (56). | 

(6) In the case of Feminine nouns ending in i-mátrá or ü-mátrd, 
a fully pronounced i is substituted for the i-müfrü or 
&-mülrü : eg., from घूथि path’, a book; Ag. sg. vifu paths. 
So from Ww Kur’, a girl; Ag. sg. कोरि kūri (56). 

(7) In the case of Feminine nouns ending in consonants, by adding 
a fully pronounced $: e.g. from मास्‌ mala garland, wife 
māli (56). The irregular nouns, however, which end in’ 
t, th, d, n'h, and 7 add ü-mülrüá : e.g. from सत्‌ raf, 
night; Ag. sg. xis rates. [This last rule is not expressly 
stated by Içvara-kanla, but may be inferred from sūtra 7, 
read with sütra 17.] 

The Agent plural is formed by adding au (56). Before this, a is 
elided, and i-mdtra and u-matra become y. After ü-mütrà (except in 
the case of Feminine nouns:in &Z-müátrd, in which y is substituted) au 
becomes v (20), Examples are :— 
















From | Ag. Plural. 
wu day, God «ul dayau 
ww dyak?, the forehead wat dyakau | 
करू kgr*, a bracelet — wai karyaw & 
«i dän”, a pomegranate «lua dàn*v 4 
mpm bënë (byan*), a sister a bau 
ufu pith’, a book . पोष्यो póthyau ] 
कूरू kür”, a girl widi kóryau 
are mal, a garland arat málau 
qq rat, night | xim ráta?v | 


When postpositions are ndded to the agent of masculine nouns 2 
ending in consonants or a, the n of the Agent singular is dropped. | 
Thus, from xw mil, Ag. sg. ww milan; Instr. qw स्तिन्‌ mile eglin, el 
not qeq afra milan sptin (4) [The same rule applies to masculines c 
in ü-mátrd, t A, though not stated by I¢vara-kaula.) 
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Instrumental. 


The Instrumental is formed by adding afaa sgtín or "uu sghy to 


the Agent, the final n of Masculine nouns in consonants, a, or 6-mütràá 
being elided, (ii. 1, 4, 59.). Thus— 


qw mül, aroot; Ag. sg. "w*" milan; Instr. eg. we afra miils 
sQlin, by means of a root; Ag. pl ww! mülau; Instr. pl. get afar 
mülau slin. 

When स्तिन्‌ sptin follows i-miitrda, the i is fully pronounced (6). 


Thus करू kar", & bracelet; Ag. sg. afr karf; Instr. sg. कारि afar 
kart sülin, " 

This ease can also be formed by adding the same postposition to 

the agent case of the masculine genitive treated as an independent base, 


as ‘explained above (61) Thus we dyak*, a forehead; masc. gen. sg. 
अकुक dyakuk*" ; Agent of ditto, शक कि dyakgk*; Instr. «ww afra dyak* . 
sgtin or wafa afaa dyakaki sgtin, * 

So from JW guru a horse. Ag. ag. aft guri; Gen, Sg. afr s= 
guri sand"; Instr. मुरि afaa guri sgilin, or गरि af afaa gur* sands 
sgtin. 

Locative 2, 


| The Locative 2 bas the meaning of ‘from in,’ and is formed 
by adding the post position wr awndra to the Agent, (n being dropped in 
the:case of masculines in consonants, and a, nnd #-matra.) Thos, from 
अर gar’, a house; Ag. sg. मरन्‌ guran; Loc. 2, sg. गर GR gar* andr*, 
from in the house; ag. pl. गरौ garau; Loc. 2, pl. गरौ अन्दर garau andre, 
(ii. i, 57). 

l Examples of the use of this case are मर चन्द्र अंम्‌ gar* andr* an 
bring out from the house, lit. bring from in the house. 

r | गर अन्ड ww जान wie gara andar® chuh jän i@k*, among the people 

I in (lit. from in) the house, (only) so and so is good. 

4 गरो we ww जान्‌ wi garau audr* chuh jan yun, the only good 

thing in the houses is the court. yard. 
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This form can only be used in the meaning called in Skr. nirdhdrana, * 
£e, in words meaning लि jüti, n species (including all plurals); a 
guna, a quality; जिया kriyd, an act; wer sarmjña, nn appellation; and 
means that one of several is taken, 


खात्या! rer क्रियया संज्ञया वा wepemfe: | 
सखूारेकरै शस्र निर्धारणभिति waqu 


Examples :— 
Species. A Brühmnpa is the best amongst men. 
Quality. Amongst cows n black one gives most milk. 
Action. Amongst men who go, he who runs is the awiftest, 
Appellation. Amongst the pupils Maitra is the cleverest. See 
Biddhünta Kaumudi (Bibl. Ind. Ed.) I, 311. In all the above 
"amongst" means “from among 
It is evident that the form can hardly ever be used except in the 
plural. In the paradigms, singular forms are given for the sake of 
completeness, but it is doubtful if they cau be used in that number. 


Dative 2 


According to lgvara-kaula, this form is only used to a moderate 
extent (sümünya) (ii. i. 68). It is in fact rarely used. Ithas the same 


menning as the Dat. 1. It is formed by adding SW, putshy to the Agent, or 
(as has been explained under the head of tho Instrumental) to tho Agent 
case of the Genitive. Before SW puishy, as in the case of स्लिन्‌ š 


- 


sptin, i-mdfra is fully pronounced. Thus,—g¥ SW putr? putshy, 
gw Sf gu puir? sandi putshy. 
Ablative. 
The Ablative is formed from tbe Agent by adding the postpositiona 
wa pyafhe, literally from on, hence, from near; fem nic*, from near; 


ez andr?, from among, from in (ii. i. 65). 

Thus, am ug güm* pyafh*, from the village; गामो we gümau 
pyath* from the villages ; aul fan sarpau niş’, from the serpents ; 
गर ww EIN gare andrè driv, he camo out from the house; wife ww द्वाव्‌ 
nüvi andr* drüv, he came out from the boat, (65) 
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[Masculine living beings ean also add these postpositions, in the 
singular only, to the longer form of the Accusative. Thus w ferm 
tetiras nig, from the thief; afo fam guris nip’, from the horse.) 

The ablativo of comparison is formed with the postpositions 
wa khól* or waa khdtan, ferm nig? or fafa niçin, which are added 
either to the agent direct, or to the Agent case of the Genitive treated 
ns & base. In the case of some words, e.g., we gör, a teacher, only the 
latter idiom is used. i 

E.g, ग्वर्‌ wfs qa aX माडल görə sandi khdt® chuh gaful*, he is more 
clever than, the teacher. We cannot say ax wa gir? khóte. ww इन्दि 
(or wa) Wa wt w*< kaño handi (or kañe%) khot® chuh trakur®, he is 
harder than a stone; wq निश WOW s sr rüp* niç chuh són jan, gold 
is better than silver (ii. i. 62). 


D. Declension. 


Kigmiri nouns have four declensions. 
The first declension consists of masculine nouns ending in a con- 


&onant, in w a, or in @ ü-mü/rü. The base in this declension ends in a. 
The second declension consists of masculine nouns ending in % 
u-mütrü. The base in this declension ends in 1. 
The third declension consists of feminine nouns ending in € 


i-mütrü, w ü-müfrü, or w ñ. The last is only another way of writing 
fs, It may be considered as the feminine form of the 2nd declen- 


sion, 'The base in this declension also ends in d, and this declension 


.is closely connected with the second, as feminine and masculine. 


The fourth declension consists of feminine nouns endiug in & con- 
sonant or in Wa. Certain feminine nouns of this declension ending 


in a consonant, are irregular, and form a class by themselves. 
There are thus two masculine, and two feminine declensions. 


` 











First DECLENSION, 
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Masculine nouns ending in a consonant, in w a, or in W ü-mátri. 


(a). Noun ending in a consonant. 
चर (७४४, a thief 


46 
SINGULAR. 
Nom. चर tsar (11. 1. 3). 
Acc. ara tsuras (36, 38). 
qq keür (39). 
Gen. चुर s= isür? sand” 
(41, 42, 45). 
Loc. 1. wg प्यड {517०8 pydth 
(52), &e, 
Dat. 1. b AS कितु tsüras kyul? 
(54, 55). 
Concom. चरस afaa tstiras sgtin 
(60) 
Agent: चरन tsüran (58) 
: चरि {sr (58) (obso- 
lete). 
Instr. à Hx afra tstir® sülin 
(6, 59). 
wx sf afra (87° 
sandi à&tin (61). 
Loc. 2. (sx WH {5४7° andr*) 
(4, 57). 
Dat. 2. wx gu tsr putshy 
(63) 
s< ef gu si 


sandi putshy (63) 
wx निश deus nig 
(05. — 











PrvRAL 
चर tsur (3). 
चरन tsüran (13, 38) 
चुर्‌ tür (39). 
चरन्‌ v tsüran hand” (42). 


चरन um [suran pyh (52), 
रूट, 
w कितु tstiran kyut” (54,55). 


चरन afaa tsüran sglin (60). 


चुरो tsürau (56). 


Tå afaa tsürau sglin (59). 


चुरन्‌ इन्दि afaq (४7747 handi 
satin (61). j 
qà = oLsürau andr® (57). ] 


WU su Gurau putshy (63), * 

चरन्‌ “f= yu türan handi J 
putahy (63). a 

चरो निश £३४7८ nipt (65) 
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Similarly are declined दय्‌ day, God; mr kav, a crow; Ww són, 
gold; Aw rüp, silver; JW putr, a son; qut wath*r, a leaf; wae tómul, 
husked rice; WIT hdr, name of a month, Asidha; म्म्‌ mópg, name 
of a grain, phaseolus mungi; माम्‌ mag, name of a month, Magha; 
ww doh, a day; नाम्‌ nag, a spring ; कट kat [nom, sg. and pl. we 
káfh (66)], a ram; xq rat [nom, sg. and pl. <a rath, (66)], blood ; Wry 
pos, a flower; wrw wül, hair; wa gal, the cheek ; mt gör, a preceptor, 
a Brahman, 

Numerals take š instead of a in the Agent and connected cases, ¢.g., 
ata स्तिन्‌ sati satin, by sevens (ii. i. 5). 

If a noun ends iu खर ur [or डन un], the u is changed to a in all 
cases except the nominativo singular, e.g., af&x widur, a monkey; nom. 
pl. alec cedar; instr, afa] afaa wüdarausgtin (32). [So infinitives 
like कथन्‌ karun; nco. करनस्‌ karanas]. 


lf in the case of masculine nouns of the first declension the final 
consonant is preceded by the vowel a, that 4 becomes à, in all cases of the 
plural except the nominative, but remains unchanged in the singular 
and in the nominative plural. 'The following masculine words ending 
in consonants do not, however, change this @ (35). 


gw mul, a root. wx lud?r, eagerly desirous. 
ww chil, a cascade. wx br, eagerly desirous. 
डस्‌ dis, a stout club. s= wilt (nom. sg. Wa wl, 66), a 
camel. 
«1 büt (nom. sg. ww bith, 66), "x sir, ashes. 
a ghost. 
w rid, rain. Be his, an uproar. 


[W< Lsür, n thief], and others. 
लुक lük (nom. sg. v lükh, 66), people. 


Thus from gw mil, acc. pl. gaa milan, not सोच्छन्‌ mdlan. 
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If a masculine noun.ends in क, q ch, च ts, Z /, qt or w p, 
this 6innl consonant is aspirated in the nom. sg. and pl. (66) ; thus :— 


Nom. sg. and pl. 


ww frak, a certain grain measure. wa iräkh. 
काच küts, glass, a disease of the chest. काब katsh. 
we kat, a ram. , कड keith. 
<q rat, blood. xw +. 
wq hat, a hundred. i wa Adth. 
WIN tap, sunshine. "rw tdph. 


The aspiration ig very faintly henrd, being a final letter, but it 
affects the preceding vowel The aspiration does not occur in the 


other cases; eg. चक afaa traka stin (instr.); काच afara küs* 
gtin; we gw kate putehy (dat. 2); नापस w tapas pyàth (loc.). 

This aspiration does not occur if a final q tor ts forms part 
of a compound consonant (even when a short ० is introduced between 
them to aid pronunciation) (68) ; thus:— 

Ww ४०६७, a tailor (Elmslie, sits) ; nom. sg. and pl. «uw s*£s, not Vw 

s? tah. 

wu mast, hair; nom. sg. and pl. wẹ mast, not wey mdsth. 

The word wre byükh, another (2, 3, 24), becomes faq biy in all 
cases except the nom. sg., and is partially declined like a noun ending 
in u-matra (2nd declension); thus— 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. re byäkh बिय्‌ biy. 
Acc. . बिथिस्‌ biyis बियन biyan. 
Ag. fafa bi बियो biyau. 


The Fem. Ag. is fafa biyi. In other forms it is the same as tlie 


Masc. This is really a compound word: made up of fẹ bi, other and 


The oblique forms are made up of the base fa bi, 


ww ¿kh, one. 


irregularities. fa bi is of the 2nd declension 


the emphatic particle q y, which accounts for the —— 





- 
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Gen. 
Loc. 1. 


Dat. 1. 


Concom. 


Agent. 


Instr. 


Dat. 2. 


Abl. 
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Noun ending in @ a. 


ww dyak” a forehead. 


SINGULAR. 


डाक dyaka (ii. i. 1). 
ब्यकस dyakas (38). 


we dyak? (39). 

अकुक dyakuk? (41, 48). 

WHY प्यठ dyakas pyäth, 
&c., (52, 53). 


आकस कितु dyakas kyut* 
(54, 55). 


यकस afaa dyakas sptin 
(60). 


qra dyakan (i. 5a) 


or ww dk‘ (obsolete) 

- (58; 1. 4). 

यक airs dyak9 spin 
(6, 59). 

wate afra dyakaki 
satin (61). 

wae "e dyak® andr 
(4, 57). 

«wm SW gyak? putshy 
(63). 

wae yu —dyakaki 
putshy (67). | 

we निश dyak’ niç? 
(65). 


PLURAL. 
«pn dyaka (1). 
qra dyakan (38). 
ब्यक odyak? (39). 
अकन चन्द dyakan hand* (42). 
waa we dyakan pydth, &c. (52, 
53). 
qaa कित dyakan kyut* (54, 55). 


आकन afaa dyakan sttin (60) 


amt dyakau (56 ; i. 4). 


wet afar dyakau satin (59). 


qqa wie afaa [ dyakan handi 
spin (61). 


ww) wz dyakau andra (57). 
wel gu dyakau putshy (63). 
«ww दन्दि gu 


putshy (63). 
wat निश dyakan niç (65). 


dyakan hand: 





Similarly are declined गर gara, n house; ww ths, a hand ; qig dane, 


rice; बल baí*, boiled rice. 











Nom. 


Acc. 


Gen. 
Loc. 1. 


Dat. 1. 


Concom. 
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(c). Noun ending in w ü-màtrà. 


«i dän”, n pomegranate. 


दान्‌ dgn (ii. i. 2). 
दानस्‌ 0६००७ (38). 


दान्‌ dän" (39). 
दामुक din*k* (41, 48). 
दांनूस्‌ ws dàn?s pyith, 
&o. (52, 53). 
E v 
दांनूस्‌ कितु danes kyut 
(54, 55). 
zias afaa dán?s sgtin 
(60). 


Agent. atem dann. 


Instr, 


Loc. 2. 


Dat. 2. 


Abl. 






«hw खलिन्‌ dän" eptin 
(59). 
दांनूकि खलिन्‌ 4१ 
egtin (61). 
«n = dän” andr? 
(57). 
qta. gw dn” putshy 
(63). 
दांनूकि ya 
putahy (63). 
aly fem dàn? nij? 
(65). 


dan*ki 


दान्‌ dan® (2). 


alam dann (31, 13, 33). 


दान dàn* (39) 








53). 


दानन्‌ इन्द 2415 hands (42). 


«lum danen pyifh, &c. (52, 


दानून्‌ कितु dán?n kyut" (54, 55) 


दनुन्‌ स्तिन्‌ dënn satin (60). 


दानूब्‌ dün?v (20, 31, 56). 
«lr afaa dan satin (59). 


टानन इन्दि ufmw din*n handi 


sgtin (61) 


«iue w*& (nv andr” (57). 


qtaq gu dàn*o putshy (63). 


«lum इन्दि gu dán?n handi 


putshy (63). 
«loa form dante nig* (65). 





Icvara-kaula gives no rule for forming the agent singular of these 
nouns. but दानून्‌ dán9n is the correct form. 


Tho following words are optionally declined as if ending in conso- ` 





.* 


i 





+ 


nanta, mg gans”, a leather-worker; mi gás*, a grass-seller ; wiy 09६४९, E 3 
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e. 
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people of a house ; vig hdnz*,a boatman. Thus, acc. plur. aga ganz?n 
or Wea ganzan (15). | 
It must be remembered that ad-matra at the end of a word is not š 

pronounced. Before a consonant (as in dino) it ia pronounced liko 

a short German ü. It is, also, slightly pronounced in the Instr. 

Loc. 2, Dat. 2, and Abl. Sing. Before ü-mütrá, a preceding a or à must 

be modified to g or à respectively (70); e.g., as in «ln dansa, 

SECOND DECLENSION. | 
Masculine Nouns in q u-mütrá, 








a | ae kar", a bracelet. z 
Nom. करू kar" (ii i 8). aft kari (30). 
Acc. afte karis (30,38). कयेन karyan (12, 30, 38). 
कस्‌ kar" (39). æft kar (39). 
Gen. wie karyuk* (41, 48) कयेन चन्द karyan hand" (42). 
Loc. 1. sft um karis pyith, कयेन्‌ प्यड karyan pydih, &c. 
&c. (52, 53). (52, 53). 
l Dat. 1. करिस कितु karis kyut® कयन्‌ किल karyan kyut" (54, 55). 
(54, 55). 
Concom. किख xk fer karis sgtin waa afaa karyan satin (60). 
(60). | 
^ Agent. aft kari (6, 56). कये! karyau (56, 80; i. 10). 
p Instr. करि स्तिन्‌ kari spin कये स्तिन्‌ ८०7४०८ satin (59). 
(59). 
t कर्य कि e fira karčki satin कयेन. qz स्तिन्‌ karyan hand: 
Ú (61). satin (61). i 
करि "us kari andr? wal सन्दर karyau andr? (57). 
(57). 
करि yq kari putahy wat gw karyau putshy (63). 
(63). 
wafa gu kar?ki putahy कथेन्‌ इन्दि पख karyan handi 
(63). putshy (63). 
करि few kari nij? wai few karyau nig*. 
(65). 


` [also afta fam guris niç’ (in the case of masculine nouns 
with life). ] 
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~ the penultimate w to a in all cases except the nominative, and are then 
declined like nouns of the first declension ending in consonants (74.) 


ww kótshul", a porter. 
yay tediul™, a sodomite. 
IFF tsakul", circular. 
mna göqul", globular., 
ww wütul*, n low-casto man. ei 
"TS batuk", a drake. = 
WWW gagur*, a rat. 
WEN müngur*, a kid. 
waa kökur“, a cock (iv. 1). 
कोलूच्‌ Lkofur*, a pigeon (iv. 1). 
So also words in w r* signifying professions, &c. (iv. 6, 99 and ff. ), a 
x e.g., www sÜnur", a goldsmith, ww manur*, a shell worker. 
See secondary suffixes No. 39. 
Thus,— i 
Nom. Trg kütshul*; acc. sg. wwe kõtshalas; gen. sg. Www | 
gs thal? sand"; ag. sg. WWW" kótshalan ; instr. sg. Www afaa 
kütshal9 sgtin ; nom. pl. waa kötshal; acc pl. mwaa kitghalan ; ag. pl 
weet kütshalau 
If a word ending in u-mátra has yw or i in the penultimate of the 


, nom. sg., it has + in the penultimate in all the other cases (ii. i. 76) 
(These words are spelt indifferently with yu or i in the nominative, but 


are always pronounced as if yw was written, Thus "NUT mahanyuv®, 
or भदनिय्‌ mahaniv*, a man, both pronounced mahanyuv ; We zyufh*, or ` 
| fers sith", old, but both pronounced zyufh. On the other hand, in other 
x except the nominative, we have only i, pronounced as +]: thus; 
——— wz #५०, old; aco. sg. ज़िडिसू zifhis; ag. sg. ffs sint; nom. pl- 
) " : e L foram cifhyan ; ag. pl. fedt zifAyau. 
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Similarly, when the penultimate is yi, it becomes # before i-matrd 
or is, and ë in other cases, except the nom. sg. (77, 78); thus,— 


Nom. sg. चन Leyün*, a wall; acc. sg. Mifare (sinis ; gen. sg. चुन्युक 
taonyuk® ; ag. sg. fe tein'; instr. sg. चनि खलिन्‌ tačni sgtin (not i- 
mütrà) ; nom. pl. चौनि tain’; acc. pl. चृन्यन्‌ tsënyan ; ng. pl. Srt tsényau. 

( The word "T" nyül*, blue, however, bas £ throughout. Thus, gen. 
sg. नो ल्युक nilyuk® ; instr. sg. Wife faq nili «jin; acc. pl. wert 
nilyan ; ag. pl. नोल्यो nilyau. 

So also in- un yyüt*, how much; qm fyüt*, so much ; "71 yal", this 
much; change the g yi toi throughout (ii. iii. 27). "Thus, gifa yit'r 
how many (nom. pl.) ; नौति titt; ईनि it, pr. yit'.] | 
all cases except the nominative singular. In the obl cases of tho 


plural, it may optionally become € ai. Thus— 








SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. कून küt”. क्ति kt. 
Aco, कुंतिस kūtis. gam katyan or केल्यन्‌ kaityan. 
Ag. afa kūti. gat kgtyau or wan kaityau. 


Its fem. is qq kets. 
The word $% Kith, or ete kak, a certain person, is declined as a 


Hh 4v -9* 
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THitD DECLENSION. * 
Feminine nouns ending in € +-matra, & ü-mütrü, or ज्यू ñ. 
ufu püth*, a book. 
(a). Nouns ending in € i-mātrā. i 
Nom, पथ püthi (ii. i. 9). पोथ्य 75086 (11, 33). 
Ace. पोथ्य pothé (21,33, tæa pothyan (12, 38). 
38, 40) 
ufa puth* (39) diu paths (39). i 
Gen. _ पोथ्य इन्द põthë hand* qaa v pothyan hand” (42). 2 
(42) 
Loc. 1. पोथ्य प्यड pothé pydth, पोथ्यन ws pothgan pud(h (52 
&c. (52, 53). 53) 
Dat. 1. पो थ्य faq pothé kyut” पोच्यन कित pothyan kyut*. (54 i 
(54, 55). 5). `~ 
Concom. घोय्य स्तिन्‌ pothé satin पोथ्यन स्तिन्‌ pothyan sgtin (60). e 
(60). 
Agent. पोथि pothi(6,56) drat pothyau (56; i4) — 
Instr. vif afaa pothi satin dre afar pathyau sptin (59). | i 
(33, 59). | | [ | 
qy इन्दि afaa pūthě Aaa wie afaq polhyan hands 
handi sgtin (61). satin (61). 
Loc. 2. Tifa अन्द pihi andre qiu ws pothyau andr? (57). 
— (97). | 
Dat.2. Wa gu pothi putshy WA gw pothyau putshy (99, - 
(68) 63) 3 
dmg wf gw ph? पोध्यन्‌ इन्दि gu pothyan handi d 
i | handi putahy (63) putshy (63) 4 
Abl. difa fem pothi nij* diu few põthyau nig? (65) 
(65) 


Similarly sre declined, afr ñüri, a hoof; Wife khil', a field; चोरि ^ 


cir!, n lottery ticket. 


— 


पोष्य pothé (33). 


If the penultimate of a feminine word contains the vowel i, that @ ` - 
becomes 6 in all cases except the nominative singular. Thus पूचि pit 
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So also a ponnltimate i becomes a 8 in the same circumstance 
Thus wifa khu, a field; nom. pl. wa khe! The word चोरि cir, n 
lottery-ticket or slip, does not, however, change its long 7, and its nom. 
pl. is चौय ciré (33). 


(b). Nouns ending in & ñ-matra. 


ge kür”, n girl. 





Nom. sy kür? (ii i. 9). कोय koré (11, 30, 33). 
Aco. कोय koró (21, 33, 38, aaa kōryan (12, 30, 33, 38). 
40). 
कुरू kür" (39). कोये kërë (39). 
Gen. कोयं = kre hands कोयेन v koryan hand". 
" (42). 
Loc. 1. कोर्थ um kord pydth, &c. कोर्थेन we koryan pyd[h, &c. 
(52, 53). (52, 53). 
Dat. 1. कोयं fem kore kyut” कोयेन्‌ कितु koryan kyut” (54, 55). 
(54, 55). 
Concom. कोथ ara kore sgtin कोयैन्‌ खलिन्‌ koryan sgtin (60). 
(60). 
Agent. कोरि kori (6, 56). ataf koryau (56, 30; i. 4). 
Instr. कोरि afra kort satin aut afra küryau sglin (33, 
(6, 30, 59). 59). 
कोये इन्दि afar kore कोयेन्‌ इन्दि afaa köryan handi 
handi sgtin (61). eatin (61). 
Loc. 2. कोरि wR kori andr कोर्ये ws 7/४०५ andr* (57). 
(57). 
Dat. 2. कोरि ge köri putshy कोर्यों gu koryau putshy (63). 
(63). 
कोयं Se gu koré handi कोयेन wfe ge koryan handi 
putshy (63). putshy (63). 
Abl. कोरि few kūri nig? कोर्यो निश kóryau nig? (65). 
(65). 
di 
š L 











*« 
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Similarly are declined ve pat", a tablet; we haj, wood ; wie ` 


kath®, a stalk, especially the non-edible part of asparagus, sugarcane, 
&c.; 4z bad, a great woman; awa tai? (or ast iañ) a slender 


woman au land?, a brauch 


The final w- becomes í (or y) throughout, except in the nom. sg. 
(30). s 


All nouns of this declension ending in = [०, = fht, or z dš change 


the consonant to the corresponding palatal, in all cases except tho 


nominative singular. Thus— = 
Nom. sing. Nom. pl. 
पडू pap”. qq pac. X 
काडू kath®. काब्य küché. 
a bad”. बज्य bajë. ý 
^ 


This change only occurs when the word ends in i-matra (22). 
It does not occur when it ends in & consonant (26). | 
If the penultimate of a feminine word contains the vowel i, that i A 


becomes ü in all cases except the nom. singular, thus ge kür", a girl, - 


nom. pl. कोयं kar (33). ! E 


The following are exceptions and do not change the u (35). a= - * 
tgrt cold; ww dür?, a lane; gẹ mür”, a twig. Thus from T% tgr®; M" 
nom. pl aa tard ° 238 
. A So also a penultimate i becomes ë in the same circumstances Thus . 
Gs sir”, a brick, nom. pl. खेयं seri The following words (33) how- 


ever, do not change,— . 

ive gir, red-chalk. — . Nom, p! ओये 9७. | 
ae gid* child's excrement. area gidé. x E 
- fa HA*,pride. — _ ea fiche (22) 4 





है He fire, cold-boiled-rice-pudding ^ fire TEN. 








p LF "e 
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Whenever in this declension i-mitra is preceded by a or d, the 
a or d become modified to a or 4 respectively (70). "Thus, 


Base wz paf, a tablet; nom. sg. qz pat®, but acc. sg- W pacy?; 
ag. sg. पि paci (i fully pronounced,— not i-müirü); nom. pl. ww 
pact; ncc. pl. TH pacyan ; ag. pl. Wat pacyau. 

So,— Base माज maj, a mother; nom. sg. aiar maj*; but ncc. sg. 
WIDE #07. 

Again; Base, काड kath, wood; nom, sg. कडू ka[h9; acc. sg. 
काख küche. | 

(c) Nouns ending in * 5. 
Similarly are declined all feminine nouns iu sy ñ, thus wai myäñ, 


mine (fem.). 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
Nom. म्य च्म myn. म्याक muydne. 
. Acc. WIISDmyüne. mrsa myünan. 
Ag. mifa myäñi. m myäñau. 


The vowel is only modified in the nom. sing. So also "we cydn 
thine (fem.) ; Sİ% sáñ, our (fem.) (ii. iii. 11 and fT). 

As the semivowel q ya cannot, as a rule, immediately follow च tz, 
- tsh, or ज z, when a noun ends in X. ts*, w th”, or ws the य ya is 
elided in declension. Thus मच mats*, mad, (feminine): nom. pl. मच 
maís?, nob #4 matse. wy kicatahë, a small bag: pl. कछ kóts?. — 
wortz*, a woman who has married twice, pl. व्यर्‌ wór?z*, (iv. 51). 


The q ya is, however, retained in the singular. Thus the acc. sg. is 


मच्य muted, WQ kölshë, and FT wii? së, 








" Nom. 


Acc. 


* Gen. 


Loc. 1. 


Dat. 1. 


Concom. 


Agent. 
Instr. 


Dat. 2. 


jt 
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(No. 1, 
FOURTH DEOLENSION. ~ 
Nouns ending in a, or a consonant. 
(a). Nouns ending in | a 
wr bene, n sister. | 
qA bënë (ii i. 1). ब्यज्ञ bënë (1). š 
ap béne (38, 40, 39). व्यञ्जन्‌ bénan (38). : 
: as 06782 (39). E 
am चन्दु bU hond? ब्यक्जन्‌ WE bëñam hgnd* (42). zl 
(42). 
wa ws bind pydih aaa we bëñan pyith, &c. 
(52, 53). (52, 53). 
— fe bëñ2 kyut” aaa, कितु bëñan kyui* (54, 55). ` 
(54, 55). | 
ars खलिन्‌ bite spiin arga रूतिन्‌ bean sgtin (00). * 
(69). | I | i A 
afa béni(56; i. 4). wat bónau (56, i 4). | 
afa xi feret beni sgtin | arem afaa bëñaw sgtin (59). ` * 


qa चन्दि efa bins 
handi sgtin (61). - 






asa wfe स्तिन्‌ bean handi 
sglin (61). 








afa ww bën; andro > व्यञ्ञौ we bčñau andra (57). 3 
(57) | | x f 
afa yu bé putahy ars qw. ९५०० putahy (63). ; s 
(63). - 4 ` 
arm wf« yu हेते handi व्यञ्जन्‌ इन्दि sw bčñan handi ` 
| putahy. ‘y putahy (63) — 
ioo MN IR ni (0), री ain (Be cet 





Pu ee” T 
ad uui 


TE E 


Dow 
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(b). Nouns ending in a consonant. > 


ara mäl, a garland. 





Nom. माल mà]. (ii. i. 10). 
Acc. "मालि mali (37, 38, 
| 40). 
are mal (39). 
Gen. afa w mali hands 


(42). 

Loc. 1. afa we mali pydth, 
&c., (52, 53). 

Dat. 1. afa faa mali kyut? 
(54, 55). 

Concom. मास्ति ifa malt sgtin 
(60). 

Agent. मालि mali (56). 

Instr. mfa स्तिन्‌ mali satin 
(59). 

afa चन्ति afaa māli 

handi sgtin (61). 


Loc. 2 ara "yk mili andr? 
I (57). 
Dat. 2 waite gu māli putshy 
Pr (63). 
h afa इन्दि ge mal 


handi putshy (63). 


Abl. aia fur mal nip’ 
À (65). 







"xe duit ; जंग zay, a thigh. 


माल māla (11). 
मालन milan (12, 38). 


arg mala (39). 
wr v mülan hand* (42) 


area we milan  pydth,  &c., 
(52, 53). 
aga कितु mülan kyut*, 


maa afa mülan satin (60). 


, 


मालो malau (56). 
ure afaq malau sgilin (59). 


area we faa mülan handi 
sptin (61). 
मान्तो "ux mülau andr® (57). 


arat gu mülau putahy (63). 
ary इन्दि ge malan handi 


putshy (63). 
सालो निश malas nip (65). 


Similarly are declined 3» kruk, n loud noise; aif udrij, & con- 





? a | — M — 
T NE 

B i “< b 
= 4 u 
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Note that when n noun ends in क k, « c, W (s, Z f, | t or q p, these < 
letters are aspirated in the nom. sing. (66, 67) ; thus— $ 
Nom. sg. but Nom. pl. 
P mae krak, n loud noise. mu krákh. me krak’, 
रच rats, abrus precatorius. xw rätsh. < ratt. 
wa ris, a sub-caste, ww rts. "v ris*. 
नड mat, trembling. नठ nath, नड wala, 
बल्‌ at, ^ rond, ww wath, aa wale, x 
चाप tsap, food चाफ tedph चाप {50° 


The aspiration, being at the end of a word, is barely audible, but - 
it affects the preceding vowel. It only occurs in the nominative 
singular. ° 


This aspiration does not occur if a final त्‌ ! or @ ts forms part 


(either the first or second member) of a compound consonant (even 
when a short a is inserted to aid pronunciation) (68): thus; 


Nom. sg. f 
- qaq baí?c, a duck. wqw batec (elsewhere spelled 
बत्‌च्‌ batsc®, see p. 32). 
www 061: ६8, a female puppy.! ब्बकच्‌ bök ts. š: «Ul 
www o mak*ts, an axe. www mak*ts. j 
aa nast, nose. नस्त nast. ] 
Other compounds are, however, aspirated. Thus,— | 
Nom, sg. Nom. pl. 
T veu rémp, a little. tg rëmph. taq rémp*. k | 
7 


erq £६7}, consolation. wem tsdmph. sm Limp? 
The word खाम्‌ zam, a husband's sister, is irregular (71). In all 
. cases, except the nominative singular, it becomes q zóm, and drops x 
| every vowel in the terminations "Thus; acc. sg. sim zóm; ng. sg. š 
" no 1 8० pa kanku Mr. H, Knowles informs me that this word means us 


LJ = 

- = M. w M TM 

" Ë ° » | 
ETT ; Pw " o 5 € 
a, & " >”, E ' 2- 4.५ | 
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: . WA zm; nom. pl ज्ोसू cm; ace. pl. piqa zóm*n — pl. sire 8 
züm*v; instr. sg. ज्ोम्‌ स्तिन्‌ zim sglin; gen. sg. जोम इन्द zm hand*, ke. i 
The word s*« mils (ii. iii. 28), a buffalo-cow, changes w @ to ai in d 
all cases excopt the nom. sg., thus — 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. gq mils. * Kw #०7३१. _ a 

Ace. 8 fq #0751. मैं घन — T". 

Ag. में थि masi. W QY marsau. 


The word at küh or aie hah, any one, some one, though of both 
genders, is always declined as a feminine, inthe sg. number. It changes 
रू # and खा à to V ai and % À to g s in all cases except the nom. sg. 


(ii, iii. 29). It becomes Sw kents in the plural (ii. iii. 20) and is then i 
declined as à masculine. 
Thus,— 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. © kith, wie kd. Www kënts. 
j Acc. केसि kaisi. केन्चन këntsan. 
Ag. WW kaisi, केन्चो kentsau. 








^ r4 => b fi "1 @ e 4 ka Khan "9 b X j Eray TI 
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(c). Irregular Feminine Nouns, ending in Consonants, * 


रात्‌ rat, night. 
Nom, बाय rath (ii. i. 10, 66). रांचू 7868० (16, 23). 


Avo. रांच्‌ rüts? (16, 23, 38, vim rüts'"n (14, 16, 23, 38). 
40). 











राथ्‌ rath (39). राच räta" (39). 
Gen. dy ** rüts? hand" xis ve ràáts*n hand* (42). 
(42). ; . 
Loo. L, xi wa rata? mans, xis aq rà T manz, &c. (52, 
&c. (52, 53). 53). 
Dat.l राजु कितु. १४८४१ kyut» — <hww कितु raten kyut* (54, 55) 
(54, 55). | - 
Concom. dy efa rüts? sotin रांचुन्‌ afaa rüts?n égtin. 
(60). 
Agent. रांचू rüts? (7, 17). wa rats"v (20, 56). ' 
Instr. d* aa rdts® satin xiva afaa — satin (59). E 
| (59). 8s * A 
dq इन्दि afar rdts® रांचन्‌ xf x fi ráta?n. kandi d " 
i handi satin (61). sgtin (61). RO, 
००.2. राच अन्द्र 77६४० ando — xim अन्दर "7३५००५०7१. ; 
(57) | | TW 
Dat. 2. * ee Tála* putshy R TO 79७० putsly (69)... : 4 


dy wf« sw 77७४ iw अन्दि s< rüta n hands 
-  Aamdipuahy (63). -` putdy (63). 
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This group of irregular nouns consists of most feminine nouns 


iu त्‌ /, थ्‌ 0, X d, न्‌, X h, and certain nouns in W Ll In all these 
cases tho final consonant is changed as follows :— 


qt becomes W (s 


w th w ish 
qd = = 
wn ah 
wh A ç 
wi ms 
e.g. दात्‌ rat, night ; Nom. pl. xis rata? (23, 14, 16). 





क्वाथ kóth, a hank; 





We ००६५/९ (23, 14, 16). 


q grand, a counting; vu grgnz* (23, 14, 16). 
ईरम्‌ yiran, an anvil; T t<w iris (23, 14, 16). 
काइ ८h, eleventh lunar day; कांश kdg® (19, 14, 16). 
ara wal, a hole ; «ier way? (27, 14, 16). 


Other examples are सत्‌ sat, hope; ¥ra hün, loss; "TW tsaman, 
cheese. . 
The words in wr! which follow this declension are वस wal a 


hole (as that of a serpent); ere sál, a wife's sister; ज़ाब्ल 201, a net; 
ww kal, thought, consideration; and wre hdl, a house, a hall (27, 
28). The word wrw* hal when it is at the end of a masculine compound 
is, however, declined regplarly; thus qrewree WET £süfahalas andar 
(not reis अन्दर tsüfahag* andar,) in the school-house, because *qrewre 
tsdfahal is masculine (28). The words grew kundal, a kind of cup 
(especially the cup of a portable stove), and ##@ kartal a sword, may 
optionally be regular, Thus an afaa kundaj* satin or gete afaq 


-kundali sgtin, by the cup, (29). 


| 9 











EXCEPTIONS. 
(24, 25) :— 
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The following nouns are however deolined regularly 





aq wat, a road. 

wq lat, a kick. 

eq dat, a clod. 

qaq thot, an impediment, » 
चत्‌ (207, the anns. A 

ferm tsiti, a sprain. | 
चत्‌ tefl, tumbling head over heels. —— * a 
aq 9९%, a rise in a river, a swift flood. 

GTa pi» trifle. 

iq (t a beak. I 

कथ्‌ kdth, a story. ° 
uw vydth, the river Jhelum. 

wa khón, the elbow. 

ww tan, the body. 

नान्‌ nün, the navel. , 
ww sin, a co-wife. 

इन्‌ han, à little. 

ww ban, a heap, pile. 


Thus बलि wfirw wati #8८7, not aq fee wats" sgtin. 
It must be remembered that the ü-màátrd modifies a preceding a to 
p, and à to à (71). When final it is not pronounced, When it precedes 


a consonant it is pronounced like a short German ü. Thus dy ráta*v 


is pronounced something like, German, rétgiiv. 


It must also be r 
nominative singular in th (66). Thus the nom. sg. of रात्‌ rat, night, is 
«rq rath, and of बत्‌ wat, a road, is ww wath. 


a". + 


remembered that words ending in ¢ form the 4 














. The words ww yad, belly; गाब्‌ 4०, ७ cow; 








rí 
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Kofh, a fragrant root, Aucklandia Costus; we wad, discount; are similarly 
declined, except that they do not change their final consonant. Thus 
ve afra yad* s@tin, by the belly (7). Nom. pl. dw yod* (17). 

The words @rt khür, an ass's load, a certain measure; FT mdr, the 
name of a river; WX sär, a cross-beam, for strengthening ; «TT rig, 
stock-in-trade; follow the same rule. E.g., nom. pl wm khàár* (18). 
[Sutra 18, apparently only refers to the plural. But the singular follows 
the same rule, e.g., ais afaa khdr® sgtin, by the measure]. 

The word ara gdv, abovementioned, changes its d to 6 in all cases 
except the nom. sg. (72); thus, ace. sg. सो gov"; ag. 8g. am gov? ; 
nom. pl. गोष्‌ gov? ; acc. pl. मोबन्‌ givin; ag. pl. aray 900०6, 


E. Composition and Concordance. 


Ievara-kaula, in his Kügmira-gabddmrta, treats of the two subjects 
forming the title of this section, in the Samüsa-prakriyà, the third portion 
of his grammar. He treats an adjective in concord with a noun as an 
example of a karmadhüraya, or adjectival compound. Really, as will 
be seen, it is not a compound at all, butan instance of syntactical 
agreement. Just as bonus homo, in Latin means a good man, and bons 
hominis, of a good man, so bad* lar*, in Kagmiri means a large house, 
and baji lari pyath®, means from a great house 

In the case of all compounds and concordances the postposition 
denoting the case is omitted after every member of the compound 
except the last, but each member is inflected as if to receive the post- 


position (iii. 2). Thus ww गुरु chat" gur* means, à white horse. The 
instrumental plural of wq chat" is wart wie chatyaw satin, and of ara 
gur* 18 nat afaa guryau splin, but the instrumental plural of Wa गद 
chgt® gur”, 18 wait aui स्तिन्‌ chatyaw guryau sglin, not wal aaa aut 


afar, chatyau sẸlin guryau sgtin, by white horses When there is no 


postposition these remarks, of course, do not apply. Thus the accusa- 
tive singular is wfew afce chatis guris, and the nom pl is बति afk 
chat! gur'. 
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Karmadharaya or adjectival compounds are expressed in 
Kagmiri by an adjective agreeing with its substantive in gender, number 
and case, Theaboverule about postpositions must bo applied. Thus az 
x 
खार्‌ bad” dyar (masc.), great wealth; www आरन w ज़ेनान Badyan dyaran 
chuh zénün, he is earning great wealth (acc. pl.); szafw अचि afaa móci 
DREN ' ! 
tedci satin, by a thick (mz mot") cake (चुद tawga, fem.); fwfw कोरि 
gu trichi kori putshy, for a clever (um tryukh®, fem. चिछ trich®) girl (gr 
४४४7४ ) ; afer wife we baji lari pyath? from the big (ww bad") house (w= 
a : : 
lar?) ; q% पझ अन्द्‌ bajë grans? hand*, of the big counting (w grand) ; 
wfew गरिस्‌ us badis guris pydth, on the great horse (3 gur”). And 
80 on. 


In Copulative (dvandva) compounds each member of the compound 
is declined separately, the above rule as to post-positions being observed. 


Thus, base «Tq /üp,light(masc.); we gaf?, darkness (fem.). The nom. 
sg. of लाप शठे? is are faph and the instr. sg. is लाप afra tláp? sẸtin. 
So from zz gaí?, the nom. sg. is we gaí^, and the instr. sg. afz afaa 
gati satin. The compound nonn, ‘light and darkness’ is nom. Bg. 
ars we füph-ga[^; instr. sg. लाप-मडि afaa taip*-gafi sghin, and so on. 
Again abe war* (fem.) is n garden; Fg kul* (masc.) is a treo; ww 
phal (masc.) is fruit; and sw zal (masc.) is water. Making these into ` 
a copulative compound we have in the dative sg. यारि-कुल्लि-फल्त-ज़ल Su | 


würi-kuli-phale-zal» putshy, for the garden, the tree, the fruit, and the 
water. Sometimes each member is put in the plural, the whole collective 
idea being plural though each member of the compound is properly 


in the singular. Thus «ior maj*, a mother, nom. pl. wr mye; FF 
kii;?, a daughter, nom. pl. कोये kore. Hence म्राज्य-कोये müjé-koré, mother 
and daughter. So wife yug màl-puth?r, father and son (sw mol*, a ¢ 
father; Fut puthar, a son); WH hag?-nig?, mother-in-law (Wn hap) 
daughter-in-law (* nds) ; Wry ares :óm-kükafe, husband's sister 
(mq dm) and brother's wife (wrWwp kakañ) ; www paci-kiüci board 
(Ta pof*) and wood (g£ kūp"). 
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In Tatpurusa or appositional compounds, the first member usually 
takes the form which the word adopts in the agent, the # » of the agent 


of the lat declension, being dropped. We may also say that the first. 
member of the compound is put in the genitive, the post-position being 
dropped, and y being changed to í (iii. 5). 


Thus, *rfa-w früki-khac, the cut of a knife (चाय grakh, fem.). 
Afara fapi-phgl*, the border of a cap (=f tüp*, fem.). 
सरप-बय afra sar?p?-bay? sgtin, by the fear (wq bay?, masc.) of a 
snake (3% sar?ph, masc. ). 
दज़-न्यचिति gu rd:9-néciví putahy, for the son ("rw nécyuv*) of 
‘the king (राज्य rz’). 
बढ-को ये <= bate-kërë hand*, of the daughter (gw kür*) of the 
brahmana (wz bata). 
सन-डब ww sdn*-dab® an, bring the box (ww dab*, masc.) of gold 
(wa sön, masc,), i.e., the gold box 
afaa ya, métsi-phot* thav, put down a basket (ww phoi" 
masc,) (full) of earth (W #५०६६ ) 


Irregular formations, 


1, When the word प poi", water, forms the second member of 
one of these compounds, it becomes IS won” (ii. G). Thus, — 
an- gapg?-won*, the water of the Ganges. 
qarg vyath?-wün", the water of the Jhelum. 
a-ra, gin?-wün*, snow-water. 


बुग-वोञ्. twug?-won", flood-water. 


ENS सकू-वो च्म mür*-wón*, the water of the Mar [see p. 67]. 


mifcars krirf-wos*, well (IX, kryur*, masc.) water. 
रूद्-वोझु oruüde-won*, rain-water. 


नाग-वोञ्ञु ndg*-won*, spring-water. 
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2. The words पोज pon*, water, दाक dañë (masc.) rice, Ys won? 
a merchant, and others, become wf pd, <7 dà, and «f wi respectively, 
when (iii. 7, 8) they are first members of one of these compounds 
Thus,— 


ui-ww pa-trdkh, a measure (41 sērs) of water. 
J pa-nef", a water-bucket, 

wi-wic d&-khar, a measure (16 träkhs) of rice. 
दाँ-फ तु di-phot*, a basket (full) of rice. 
aiaa wi-dygl*, the merchant's straw. 
aique wd-kür?, the merchant's daughter. 


3. The q p of the word पथर path®r, a leaf, becomes य w in 
masculine compounds (iii. 9). Thus, 


Wifs-auc boWi-wath?r, plane-tree-leaves. 
पोष-बथर pos?-wath?r, a flower-petal, 

usur khyalls-wath?r, a leaf of the lotus-grass. 
wadag hak? -wath?r, spinach-leaves. 


When, however, the compound is feminine, the word dur path*r, 
becomes पत्र pat*r, Thus 


gfs पत्र muji-pater (fem.), a radish-leaf. 
म्वगजि-पत्र्‌ gog*ji-pat?r (fem.), a turnip-leaf, 


4. The word <= tawaf*, a cake (fem.), is restricted in composition 
to cakes made of grain (iii. 12). Thus i 


=-= témels-tawet®, rice-cake. 


कन्‌क-चुट kanske-tasgt6, wheat-cake. 


eg muon mM ELT. 
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Thus 
quu (hül*-mwand*?, egg-cake, 
agfa nagd’ri-mwgnd*, lotus-stalk-cake. 


| ie ~ ~ 
qun we tsaman*-mwand® (also written, चचृ। मंड t#amañ-), cheese- 
cake. x 


l. 
rag — Bt ginger-cake [apparently irregular]. 


The masculine form ag mond", can, however, be used for grain 
cakes, thus 


L 
त्वमृत्त AE tóm*l*-mond*, rice-cake, (ew tómul, rice). 
IL 
आअब-म्वड ab?-mond*, a cake of parched meal. 

Bahu-vrihi or relative compounds are similarly formed. When 
formed of an adjective and a substantive, the adjective is usually 
put last (iii. 13). Examples are 

` यड-बडु yad*-bad* (not यंडू-बंड॒ yad*-bad*, as we might expect), 
big-bellied, Skr. brhad-udara, quasi udara-brhat. 
«rfc-wra düri-zyüth*, long (w zy9fth") bearded («lw dara, fem., 
& beard). 
i : 
— kan®-tsof* having the ear (कन्‌ kan, masc.) cut (wz tsof™). 


gifa w" hun'-buth®, dog (=x hin, a dog) faced (qw buth*, a 
face). 


When one member of the compound isa numeral, it is put first, 
thus 


= du-wahgr", occurring every two years. 
सत-बोचु sat?-bots*, having a family of seven. 
> पाँच-घतुर pdia?-potur, having five sons. 


Alliterative compounds (which are always feminine) nre also 
classed as bahu-vrihis by Icvara-kaula (iii. 14); thus 


ya- ya (^ól^?-(Àól, mutual pushing with horns, 
डप-डफ fap?-(dph, mutual kicking. 

डक du fhiike-fhfikh, mutual pushing with horns. 
wu ww cap?-cdph, tooth against tooth. 
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When an adjective is used as an adverb, its form is not changed , 
(v.5). It stands in the masculine singular. 5 
"Thus,— 


| 
pi ay ww vara gob" gob* chuh pakün, ho is going slowly. 
1 I 
„ Sat (or चतुर्‌ «qx ) पकवान WX Leglur (or (satur. tsatur) khyawän 
chuh, he is eating quickly. 
aa करान्‌ OWN lot" karan chuh, he is doing slowly. 








* 
F. Numorals. 
The following are the Kagmiri numerals from one to ten millions, 
as written down for me by my Pandit. They differ in several respects 
from those given by Wade. 
CARDINALS. | ORDINALS. E 
1 ww akh. NR akyum* or TAF gódanuk". 
2 are 2०1. way dóyum*. 
3 few trih or ww trh. wu tréyum. 
4 चोर tetr. qia tsüryum", 
5 पांग्च्‌ põnts or पान्च्‌ panis. qrg pünisyum*. | 
6 wx sah. Wey fayum", 
7 ww süth. wae satyum™, ! ¢ 
8 we aith. Uum aithyum*, 
9 wa nav. wu navcyum*. "1 
10 «xw dah. «yn dahywm*. 
11 are Kah. | why kihyum*. | 
12 बाद bah. : | abus báhyum*. | 
J3 Fare truwah, satus truwáhyum*. 
14 w<rw teddah. + | hys teidáhyume. ££ n 
15 www pandah. owmiws pandghywm ` 
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16 were surah, 
17 were sadah. 


18 wegry aradah. 
19 agy kunatwuh. 
20 AW wuh. 

2] Qg akawuh. 


22 ज्ञतोवुचं z?lbwuh. 
23 www tréwuh. 


24 IT tedwuh. 

25 drew pints*h. 
26 wqw sawuh. 

27 चतोवु saldwuh. 
28 Barge aithüipuh. 
29 www kunatr?h. 


30 ww treh. 
31 www akatr®h. 


32 wuwx dóyatr?h. 


33 त्ययच'इ téyatr?h. 

34 wae’ tedyatrsh. 

35 पन्च pintsatr*h or WIT 
pantgatreh. 

36 wawe sayatreh. 

37 सतच्‌च satatr?h. 

38 अरज aratr?h. 


39 कुनतांजिच्‌ kunatajih. 


40 waferw tsatajih. 


do y. AG 






whey guráhyum*. 
ext saddhyum*, 
xxu araddhyum*. 
कुनवुआम kunatwuhyum®, 
yyy wuhstum*. 


अकतुझआम akawnhyum*, 


^osmirgum ४०/6100009 ४7४०. 


"qun tréouhyam*. 


= चवद्युसु taduwuhyums. 


eT pünta?hyum*. 


"quu gawuhyum*. 
सलो वुञयुमु satiwuhyum*. 


verum ait hzwuhyum?*. 


qr kunatrehyum*. 
"WIS ir*hyum*., 

अकनच्यम्‌ akatrohyum™, 
Tay dóyatr? hyum*. 
ik ku téyatrehyum*, 
TITY tadyatrohyum®. 
wies paántsatr*hyum*. 


waww gayatrohyum®™, 
Tatua satutyr? hyum”. 
hini ii aratr* hyum*. 
ataj'h s. 
कुनताजिश्युमु kunatajihkyum 


चतजिऋयम Lgatajtihuyum*. 
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#1 pmi Cur ०३६३४४ अकताजिजुम akatdythyume.t — 
42 wunlfsre diyatàjih. इयतांजिचुमु diyatdj'hyums. 
43 agata tëyatājih. त्यया ferm teyatáj hyum*. i 
44 aaia tsóyatájih. Taifa Lzëyatayihwum=", 
45 qizqalferw pintsatdjih. पान्चुत|जिच्युम॒ cdi trata gun: 
2 46 waalfere saya/àjih. wuaifsrgs payata igun"; * ’ 
à 47 wanifery satatádjih. were forge satatajthyum®. 
(48 qtay aratájih. अरताजिच्छम्‌ aratadythyum*. - 
49 gag kunawansdh. FATT kunawanzsdhyum®, | 
50 पन्च pantsah. पन्चांचयुम्‌ pantedhyum. 1 
51 wwsgiW akawanzüh. wrga akawansãhyum". 
52 wage dówanzih. Wages dówanzàáhywum*. 
' 53 qg trowanzāh, X agis ir?*wanzáhyum". 
54 gry tedwancdh. gius ta Uwanzáhyum*. " 
55 assay pántaawanzüh. sisqa gus pánisawanzdhyum*, 
56 बयञ्ञ।च sa1anzüh. घवज्धा चमु gawanzdhyum®, 
57 saagi] satawanzüh. LEE Did sutawanzahyum™. 
58 wagt arawanzáh. . अरबज्ञ vim arawanzáhyum*. 
59 wwe kunahaifh. | gaga kunahaithywm*. 
i 60 w çaith or Ws çefh. sam cithyum*. 
6] wave okahaith, ETH akahaifliyum™ 
I 62 इड़ेड döhaifh. xum dólhaithyum". '. xi 
E 63 aye trehaith, "tuu (r* hai(hyum* 4 
¢ 64 चुड्ैठ्‌ adhaith. wVum ००h yum” | 4 
, 65. erate pinna. — — 7 Mob yy pinlankaitkyum" x 






" 1 Sometimes pronounced akatgjyum*, and wo throughout the forties; except 
", and so disaat abe siris exoopt — 
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66 wš s" haifh. 

67 wea. satahai(h. 
68 aces arahaifh. 
69 pagau kunasatath. 
70 www satdth. 

71 अकसतथ akasatdth. 
72 gga dusatáth.! 
73 wume tr*satáth. 

74 wp WWW tsbsatáth. 
75 पान्चसतथ्‌ pántsasatdth. 
76 बसलथ्‌ s?satáth. 

77 gaan satasalath. 
78 qan arasatáth. 


79 कुनशोथ kunacith. 


80 WW çith. 

81 अकशोथ akagith. 

82 quiu déyagith. 

83 santa tréyagith. 
84 wuwIw tsóyagit. 
85 wie püntsagith. 
B6 warty ३०४०११४. 

87 wwwWiw satajith. 

88 «rco aragith. 

R9 क्लुननभच्‌ kunanamadth. 
90 ww" namath. 

91 wwwwu akanamith. 


qay schaithyume. 
watua satahaifhywum*. 
अरडेयुमु arahaifhyum*. 
grum kunasatatyum*. 
ws satatyu m”, 
अकसनत्युम akasatatyum™. 
gma dusatatyum®. 
Mun gu tr*satatyum*. 


अघल लद (5ósatatyum*. 


पॉल्चुसतत्युम pantsasatatynum*. 


(end gosatatyum™, 
savas aatasatatyum". 
चरकतत्युत्‌ arasatatyum*. 
germ am kunagityum*. 
sem pityum™. 
चको त्यम्‌ akagityum*. 
इयडोत्यु मु dóyagilyum". 
wem tréyapityum*. 
NU IH tsdyacityum*. 
wierWigm pntragityum*. 
wusrtem sayacityum™. 
samaa satagityum". 
CHER * 
— H aragityum 


कुननमेत्युम्‌ kunanamatyum™, 


wage namatyum™. 
www akanamatyum™, 


। Not WWWW déwatAth, as we might expoct. 
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92 gany dunamüth.! 

93 qang trenamith. 

94 yanu tsdnamiith. 

95 पॉन्चुनमथ्‌ püntsanamdth. 

96 waan s*namüth. 

97 aaay satanamath. 

98 wrana aranamüth. 

99 Waray namanamáth. 

100 ww Adth. 

101 wawy www kh hith t* kh, 
and so on. 

110 waru a wx dkh hàth t9 dah, 


and so on. 


200 ary ww s'h háth. 
300 fryu trihdth. 

400 चोर wu sor hath. 
500 Wee इथ ns hath. 
600 www saháth. 

700 ww wu sith hath 
800 we ww" ०11४ hath. 
900 wa we nav cdth. 
1000 ara sis. 

10000 waq ayóth. 
100000 ww lich. ° 
1,000,000 werw prayóth. 
10,000,000 WAY körör 


खख kh is one: wWIW akhah, or wary War akhah khandd moans 


1 Not WWWW dónamáth, as wo might expect. 


"hz 
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sangu dunamatyum*. 

xir p. trenamatyum®, 

चूनमत्युम tsónamatyum*. 

पांन्चुनमत्युम॒ pánitsanamatyum*. 
w 


- 





s?namatyum", 

उतनभत्युसु satanamatyum®, 

NIS aranamatyum*. 

www namanamatyums. 

NOUS hatyum*, 

“aya ल अव्यम्‌ dkh hath {° akyum* 
and so on. 

WE WEF XN ükh hath t° dahyum* 
and so on. 

दुचत्युम duhatyum*. | 

WNOU ir* hatyum*. 

wary tsuhatyum*. 

पान्चृच्त्युम pántsahatyum*. 

बहत्युम sahatyum*, 

wasa satahatyum?*., 

aaraa aifhahatyum*. 

नवशत्युम्‌ navagcgatyum*. 

etm sdsyum®, 

अस्वत्युम्‌ ayólyum*, 

www lgchyum*. 

www prayótyum* 

फरोयुमु kórüryum* 
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ww dkh is thus declined. 
Nom. ww dkh. 
Acc. www akis. : 
Gen. ww akyuk*, or “fs सन्द ak! egnd*. 
Ag. "fw ok. 
wuy akhah is only used in the nominative (ii. iii. 38). 


अकुथ aku-y, fem. अक्‌ gk*-y, is ‘only one." So also कनु kun*, fem. 
ga kuñ, means ‘ only one’ (iv. 191). 


sry :*h, two, becomes ¥ dw in all cases except the nom. pL, and 


, Sg. (a pair). Pl. (two). 
Nom. (जोर jor). Sm =°}. 
Acc, ( "Tc 7०7८४). इन dwan. 
Ag. ( जोरन jüran). इथौ dwayau, 
Instr. इथि स्तिन्‌ dwayi satin इयो स्तिन्‌ dwayau spilin. 


(शोर wfum jor? sgtin). 
कोराइ jorah, ‘any pair, ‘some pair, or ‘about two,’ is declined 
in the plural. Thus जोराचों wfs joráhau sgilin (ii, iii, 38). wüxrw 
wt! 76761 khanda, means ‘about two, but a little less’ (ii. iii 45). 
sra 2१-9७, means ' only two.’ 
There are two words signifying ‘a pair,’ (iv. 192). These are 
xx har* (pl. इरि hari) and जोर j2r* or [र jūr‘. 
«X Agr% is generally used of things without life; thus,— 
www déjzher*, a pair of ear pendants. 
w dür*har?, a pair of ear rings. 
वास्ति wül'har*, a pair of rings (बोल wgl”). 
gu pulthar*, a pair of grass sandals. 
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gaw khrüv*Aar*, a pair of wooden sandals. 
www akhhar*, one pair; srex रि s*hher', two pairs; 
vex fc trthhar*, three pairs. 
In the villages we find the word gfx hüri, Thus wTewfc düdahür! 
a pair of bullocks. Here the word is used of a thing with life. 


जोर }ठ7° or srfç + ir’ is used generally of things with life, but 
not always. Thus,— 

म्वक्तजूरि müktajür', a pair of pearls. 
«Tex dádojür', a pair of bullocks. 
कोतर्‌जूरि Lotarjür*, a pair of pigeons (कोतुर्‌ kötur, a pigeon). 
गुरिजरि gurjür*, a pair of horses (qq gur*, a horse). 
were akhjor*, one pair; SENT zAjor?, 





two pairs; = enc 


trëhyGre, three pairs. 
Note that जोर jor? and sfx ja" are not interchangeable. 
- few (777, three, is thus declined (ii. iii. 34) 
Nom.  fww trih. 
Acc. qq {ryan (tr£n). 
Ag wart tréyau 


The word art társ is indefinite, and means‘ about three.’ fra éri-y, 
‘only three" (ii. iii. 39) 
‘A group of three, ‘a trio,’ is few tril’, (masc.), or (iv. 192) चिच — 


tric* (fem.). ` 
, So also ww sah, six (ii. iii. 34). 
Nom. © sah. 
h. Aco. षन्‌ fan. > 
क * Ag. wat payau 
| x " About six’ is wang sakhah ‘Only six' is wu ya-y (ii. iii. 42). 
E š | ‘A group of six" (iv. 192) ww sak*. It is also wwrw gakhah, 





aes NC 
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wwrw ww; sakhdh khandü means ‘a group of about six" (ii, iii. 42). 
The latter usually means n group of a little leas than six. 


Nom. चोर (६७67. 
Acc. चोरम्‌ dran or ww (507. 
Ag. We ६६601. 
अमर (sómar*, (ii. iii, 40), means ‘ about four,’ and ree teéra-y is 


BS "^ 


qra ¿sakh means ‘a group of four,’ ‘a four’ (iv. 192). "Were 
tsakhah means ‘a group of about four, and "wrerw wear (aükhah khandà 


This numeral in composition becomes % tsd. Thus (vide post) 
wm tsdraway, even the four; w&r*« taddah, fourteen: WWW tsdwuh, 
twenty-four, and so on. 

The word for ‘five’ is wlvw pants or पानच pints 

Nom. 4 pants. 
Acc. पांन्चन्‌ pántsan. 


Ag. पांम्चो pjisau. 


41). id pans” means ‘a group of five’ (àv. 192). der war panswih 
khandà means ‘about five but a little less.’ 
For ‘ six,’ see under ' three.’ 
The word for *seven' is wy sith. It is thus declined — 
Acc. waa salan. 
Ag. wal salati. 
‘About seven ' is eee safeth*. ‘Only seven’ is सतय sa/a-y (ii. iii, 


43). 
स॑त zat" is a group of soven (iv. 192). dar wr sgivth khanga 


is ‘nbout seven, but a little less." 
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The declension and formation of the remaining numerals is regular. 


t About" is signified by adding ERT amar’, and only by adding. 


s». Hh 


Thus Vg aith, (acc. pl. Gaa aithan) ; * about eight,’ eat aithamars; 

‘only eight, va aifha-y. ufs aifh’, is a group of eight (1v. 192). 

wife wih’ (pl.) is groups of eight (e.g. four eights=thirty-two, चोर 
कठि wuww ter ath’ düyatr*h). 

लब nav, nine; WIRT navamar?, about nine; waq nava-y, only nine. 

नम्‌ ngm* is a group of nine (iv. 192). wae Sal namwih 
khandd is a group of about nine, but a little less. 

«x dah, ten; {wat dahamar*, about ten; ww" daha-y, only ten 


«wv dai” is a group of ten (iv. 192), and ewre wur dahwah | 
khandü is a group of about ten, but a little less 
wa Adth is a hundred ; ware wur: Adihah khandá is a group of 
abont a hundred, but a little less 
The word for ‘ fifty’ is wewr« pantsah, the q pa of which becomes 
w wa in composition (iii. 10). Thus, ww-wgrw aka-wanzüh, fifty-one ; 
w-wurw dó-wanzüh, fifty-two; Ww-Wwgrw kun?-wanzü, forty-nine. 
The word for ‘sixty’ is We géth (iv, 176) or Ra caith, the w 
ç of both of which becomes X h in composition (iii. 11). Thus कुन-हेट 
kun*-haifh, fifty-nine; €-¥8 dd-haith, sixty-two. 
ww Adth; this is the form which a hundred takes in composi- 
tion up to and including eight hundred (iv. 115); thus 
wwww äkhhăth, one hundred, sr«ww z9Ahüth two hundred, fawa 
, trihdth (dropping X A), three hundred 
ww cath; this is the form which a hundred takes in composition 


after eight hundred (iv. 116) ; thus 
wane navpith, nine hundred; reme, kähçäth, eleven hundred ; 


— bahpath, twelve hundred. A 


A EAN 
b E EL" 
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The following terms are peculiar to counting (iv. 174-177). 


(a) za tk” means two pice 


(b) wa hãth means a pice, when more than two are referred to 
in counting. Thus, fwy trihdth, three pice ; "rcx tsorhdth, four 
pice ; Wawa p ts-háth, five pice. As in the case of numerals, wa Adth, 
becomes wy fgdth from nine on. Thus ;-- नवशध्‌ navedth, Ten pice 
are also called सास sds, lit. a thousand 

(c) ज्जन zan*, this is the word used in counting persons. "Thus 
sper पंचाइमर can’ pantsühmara, about fifty men. W ज़नि ceth can', sixty 
men. 

(d) ww lükh. This word must be used in counting persons by 
hundreds or thousands. Thus wa लूक Ath lik’, a hundred people; 
STECY ww = hhdth luk*, two hundred persons; fru लूक irihäth like 
three hundred people. We also sometimes, however, but rarely, have 
«q ज़नि ith sani, a hundred people, सास्‌ जनि sds zani, a thousand 
people, in both of which the ¢ is fully pronounced 

When the emphatic @ y is added to numerals, we get the following 
forms — 

इशवय dópawa-y,or दनव dónawa-y even both. 

quqa irépawa-y or YATA (ryjanatwa-y, even all three. 

qaq tsüpawa-y or JATA tsdnaiwa-y, even all four. 

ufa pátsawa-y, even all five. 

qran sapawa-yor 444 sanawa-y, even all six. 

सतवय्‌ salawa-y, even the seven. 

एउबय aifhawa-y, even the eight. 

aaan navawu-y even the nine, 

And 80 on. 

The acc. is amait navawant. The agent is qaa fa nawaway, and 
so for all, (iv. 186-188). 

We may nlso say afo इशबवय dwaç' dogawa-y ; afa SY #010 naw- 


awa-y, and so in all, repenting the first element, (iv. 189). 
“figs fo 0 
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L ' In multiplication, the numerals take special forms, as follows :— m 
1. ufa क्या नाम्‌ ak! kyd nām. 16. घर| surah’, P 
2. anfa dógan*. 17. welf« sadah!. 
3. wmm tran®. 18. आरद aradáh!. 
; 4. चाख tsakh. 19. कुनवुच्दि kbunawwuh!, t 

5. dfs pans. 20. बुद्धि wuh. i 
6. चक sak. 21. अकति akawwuh!. 

E T. afa sat’. 30. Sie tr?^*. 

` B afe ath. 31. अकचदि akatr?A:. 

9. af ngm’. 40. wmferfw tsatajihi, 

10. <fw dal. 50. wewlf« pantsahi. 

ll. wife Aah’. 60. wife pih. 

12. याचि baht. 70. सतति ४०९४. 

13. yalfe truwàáhs. BO. whüfe cir. 


14. welfw tsódah. 
f5. weif« pandah. 


90. anfa namati. 
100. चति hat, 
They are used as follows :— 

qu «fs क्या नास्‌ ww dkh ak! kyä nam dkh, one one (is) one. 

si «fs क्या नाम्‌ Ste =*॥ ak! kya nām z*h, two ones (are) ‘pe 

fae इनि ww frih dégan' sah, three twos (are) six. ! 

ww पक wuwifsr« süth puk? düyatdjih, seven sixes (are) forty-two 
i These special forms may be called multiplicative numerals Multi- 
plicatives above ten can only be used with numerals nbove ten, Thus 
काच wife ww wu न CATE kah bahi kh hath te doyatroh, eleven twelves 
(are) a hundred and thirty-two. We cannot say चोर बाचि eais 
tor bàh* aratājih, four twelves are forty-eight, becanse fonr is not greater 

: qare m bah tao kh aratajih, twelve 
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ian Le 
| G. Pronouns, 
These change their bases in Declension, The followiug paradigms 


will give sufficient information 





1898.) 








> ` aq böh, 1. | š 
ul" Nom. ww böh (ii. iii. 8). «fa z< (15). 
Acc, — mp mé (8). "wu as! (15). i 
> Ag. m më (8,9). ww asë (15). à 
| Gen. aq myön” (11). सोनु s6n* (19) TE 
Genitive Forms. वि WC. d 
SINGULAR, PLURAL, | : 
Masc, स्थोन mn". mifa myant. E 
L | Fem. msa myàai. ब्याक्ञ mydA4, i 
i | : Simtlarly for the Plural. I 
8 ° š 
e i 
| 2 चछ th, thou. | 
x : Nom. च tssh (ii iii. HL «fx twah! (15). 
à Ace. tae (8). | em (he (15). 
LM ~ ६५० (8, 9). i eng (0/2 (15). 
Gen, नू ८४०७४ (11). qve tuhand* (18). i 
IN F Genitive Forms. — 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
UM "Masc. "ira cyon* च्यांमि cynt. 
Fem, आशु cya wra yaz. 


a Similarly for the Plural. 
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लिइ tih, that (out of sight), he, she, it. 
Nom. Mase. «Ww suh (i. ii, 2); faq tim (16). 
fem. @¥ sh, or ख sa 
(3); neut. faw tih (1). 
Acc. (Masc. fem.) तमिस tamis fawna (man (16). 
(5) ; नस tas (20); neut. 


ww táth (7). 

Ag. (M. n.) afa tam? (5); f. faat timau (16). 
afa sami 

Gen. (M. f). afa ww tami लिन्दु Hhand*; लिसन्‌ Yu 
sand"; wer fasand® ; timan hand* (10, 20). 


ay tas (20) ; (n.) "um 
tamyuk*. 

This pronoun only refers to things not within sight. For things 
within sight SW huh is used. 

The neuter form agrees with all things without life, whether their 
grammatical gender is masculine or feminine. Thus सथ पोथ्य qc 
fea ug 180: pothé paranas kyut* pragg, a couch for reading that book 
So in the case of the other pronouns. The plural is the same for all 
three genders. So elsewhere 


बिच yi^, who. 
Nom. Mase. WW yus (ii. iii. 2); fay yim (16), 
fem. w yós? (4); l 
neut. fag yih (1). = 
Acc. (Masc. few.) afaa yémis — fuum yiman (16). 
(5); ww yas (20), Y 
nent. यथ्‌ vam (7) j l 
- Ag (M. n.) afa yam* (5) ; (£) यिभो yimau (16). 


वि RUE ५ समि yam (5) 


i^ 
* J 
4 


i 
Be = 
K 


u^ $ e 
: á 








* 





Nom. 


Acc. 


Gen, 


Nom. 


Acc. 
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(M, f.) ufa um yam! fam yihand* ; faws x | 
sand*; qd yasgnd* yiman hgnde (16, 20). | 
(20) ; यस्‌ yas (20); (n.) 
यम्युक yëmyuk™. | 
wie kya, who, what P 
Masc. wu Kus (ii. iii. 2); कम्‌ kam (16). A 
fem. कस्स köss” (+); 
neut. warw kyāh (1). 
(Mase. fem.) कमिस्‌ (5); wwa kaman (16). 
कस kas (20); (neut.) 
कथ्‌ küth (7). 
(M. n.) afa kam? (5); “ww kamau (16). 
(f.) «fa kami (5). | 
(M. f.) afa da kam? ata kahgnd*; कमन्‌ चन्द 
sands ; wu kasandu ; kaman hand* (16, 20). 
कस kas (20) ; n. wag 


kamyuk™. 


हू yih, this. 
Masc. cw yih (ii. iii. 2); इस yim (16). 
fem. € yi^ (3) ; neut. 
cw yih (1). 
(Masc. fem.) xfWww yimis इमन्‌ yiman (16). 
__ (5); wfs nimis (5); 


nent. Ty yith (7) ; 4 
noth (7). 






Ag. 


Gen. 


Nom. 


Gen. 
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(M. 


(M. £) इमि g% yin! 


Masc. wx huh (ii. ii. 2) ; 


n) इमि y! (5); cat yiman (16) 
mw nwami (5); (f) | 
इभि yimi (5); 


nomi (5). 
we yihand*; इमन्‌ vu 


sand® ; xum yisand® yiman hand" (16, 20), 
(20) ; fa vm mom! 
sand”; (n.) <= yim- 
yuk; न्वम्युक nümyuk?. 
ww huh, that (within sight). 
BX hum (16). 


fem. w% höh (3); 
neut. sx huh (1). 


(Masc. fem.) हुमिस्‌ humis ॐमन्‌ human (16) 


(5); wfww amis (6); 
neut. gw huth (7). 
(M. n.) sfn hum (5); 
afa gmt (6); (f) 
sfa humi (5); अभि 


sw human (16). 


ami (5) 


(M f£) sfa Wm humi ENS huhand® ; swa v 
sand; “fa s= am human hand" (10, 20). — 
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Itis not declined. 


` 


The Reflexive Pronoun. sd 
The word पान pün?, self, is declined only in the singular (ii. iii. 36). 


Its genitive is irregular (37). Thus,— 


Nom. पाल pün?, self or selves. 

Acc. पानस panas, solf or selves. 

Gen. wa panun” (fom. vas pana). 

Ag. पान pano, by self or selves (Nor पानम panan). 
[Examplo m पान Wu më pün? karu-m by me, myself, it was done]. 
The word पान्‌ pan, meaning the human body is declined regularly 


in both numbers, like a noun of the first declension. Its genitive is 


we í... 


= : — 
ua yüt*, this much. Fem. "Ww ypt". 
i 
aa tyūt”, that much. "mu typi”. 
yat®, how much urs ts® 
"M ४४४४ + : - T yyt . 


कृत küt”, how much. 





कच्‌ kūtat, 


The declension of these is given under the head of nouns, see 


p. 55. 
| Indefinite Pronouns. 

ate kd or He kih or wiere kützháh any one, some one, (m. and 

f.) (i. iii, 29, 30, 31). 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. छइ kih atq kA or stare Www Lenta. 
kdtahah. 
Acc. केसि kasi. | Www kengan. 
Ag. केसि kaisi. pec Y kentrau. 


In the singular it is always declined like a feminine noun, even 


in the masculine. 


| Wr kétsh@h, means ‘any thing ' (ii, iii, 31). 
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H. Emphatic and Indefinite Particlos. 


s. AIS 


(1. in. 21 ; iv. 126), 
The particle 4 y is added to all words to give emphasis. It may 


be added either to the main word or to the declensional or conjuga- 
tional suffix. When added to a word ending in a consonant it becomes 


कथ y. Thus,— 


तसन्‍्दुय्‌ tasanduy, even his, from 


afa Wer tam! sanduy, even his, 

ग्यरसूथ w güras?y andar, even in 
the preceptor. 

TCI qaq güran?y andar, even in 
the preceptors. 

nu इन्दि yu góran?y handi putshy, 


even to the preceptors. 
or 


ग्वरन्‌ इन्दिय gu göran handiy putshy 
or 


म्वरन्‌ wi gf gõran handi putshiy.* 
megg gáfuluy, certainly clever, from mga gütul*, clever. 






करानूय w karün?y chuh, he is 
certainly doing 

wütwu karyon*y, he certainly did. 

करिय kariy, he will certainly do. 

(rue tithay, even in that manner. 


quo tasand", his. 

afa g tam? sand", his. 

ग्वरस्‌ ww göras andar, in the 
preceptor. 

म्बरन्‌ qZ göran andar in the 
preceptors. 

ग्वरन्‌ इन्दि SW göran handi putshy 
to the preceptora. 


करान्‌ SE karan chuh, he is 
doing. 

mata karydn, he did. 

aic kari, he will do 

few tithe in that manner. 


The word Te sr", all, always takes this suffix (ii. iii. 22). 


Thus, — 


Nom. sg. daa sóruy; Nom. pl. wifeu edriy; instead of सोद 567" 


gift sar‘, respectively 


* SW. rviehy is really another way of writing gfe putes 





em . 








OO a ee 
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When 4 y is suffixed to the letter Wt au, the two together become 
"TN avy, (ii. iii. 23). 
Thus,— 






quu afaa guryav*y satin, by the horses certainly, from ami afaa 
guryau sūtin, by the horses. 

ममगय्‌ afaa namavřy sülin, even by the nails, from नमो afaa 
namau eatin. 

Indefiniteness is shown by adding "rw dh to a noun in the nom. 

ware kathüh, any story, from ww kóth, a story; "www akhàh, 
some one, any one, from ww dkh, one; SIC jorüh, some pair or other, 
from जोर jor*, a pair. The last may, however, be declined, thas seit 
afaa jörāhau sgtín by any pair. 

When war khanda is added to these words, it indicates & slight 
diminution, Thus w kruh, a kos; NXUX kruhdh, about a kos; WX 
wur kruhüh khandd, about a kis, buta little less; so Gere wi J¿hah 
khandü, about a day, but something less; way wi rathüh khandd, 
about a season but something less; “Wary wuz rupagoh khandd, about 
a rupee, but something less. The syllable “rw ah may be omitted, and 
then wus khand not war khandá is used. Thus, mW we kruh khand, 


about a kós, but a little less. 


The suffix " s= added to a word signifies a group, or number. 
Thus, from we kath, rams, sen kdtaz®, a number of rams; from 
aft guri, horses, afen guris", & number of horses, a troop of horses ; 
from wWwq rupay?, rupees, wur rupayéz?, a number of rupees; कञ्ज 


ज त 


The word पानम्‌ pahün qualifies the word which it follows (iv. 193) 
Thus,— | 
बंडु gwa bad* pahán, somewhat big. 


wg पचाम्‌ “o/h pahan, somewhat stout. 


Ji n Ale 
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quu Ww wusun pahün, somewhat hot. 
दूर घद्चान्‌ dir pahün, somewhat distant. 
न्यर्‌ घान्‌ nyür pahün, somewhat near. 
ate पदान्‌ bréth pahdn, somewhat in front. 
पथ पदान्‌ path pahdn, somewhat behind. 
चोरि were sir’ pahün, after some time ( w tsër, delay). 
Bins पचान kdgur® palün, somewhat Kashmiri. 
बंगालुक qw bapgüluk* pahün, somewhat Bengali. 
— Were wulhuryund* pahan, somewhat in that direction. 
asyr पछान्‌ yahuryund* pahdn, somewhat in this direction. 
The following conjunctions nre given by Igvara-kanla. 
a t°, and (iv. 178). E.g., qw ल ww suh t° teh, he and thon. 
fa i, also (iv. 179). It is also used instead of a f° with plurals. 
Thus,—«ww fa we fa suh ti tseh ti, he also, you also. — wwfefe 
fa aqq ति आय omahanivé ti gupan ti dy, both the men and the cattle 
came. We cannot say wwfefa त sqa न आय mahaniv! f° gupan t* dy. 
faa biy^, means, ‘again,’ It also means * other, (iv. 180). Thus, 
faq afc biy® kar'si, you should do itagain. faq बलि biya wati by 


another road. 


जन zan, like (iv. 181). E.g, नोत ज़न्‌ ww परान्‌ (ot? zan chuh paran, . 


he reads like a parrot. मास्तिस्‌ जन्‌ ww रान्‌ cali san chuh rachüm, he 
protects him as if he (the object) was his father. 

Ws hywh* (also written fex hih*), fem. fer hipt, means 'like," 
(iv. 182, 183). E.g. wifwm Wy mális hyuh®, like his father, (e.g. this 
child is like his father). Wry Wy Ws, möl” hyuh* chu-s (s 38 the dative 
pronominal suffix of the 3rd person), he is like a father to him. खन wy 
wx नपान्‌ sön hyuh* chuh n@pan, it is shining like gold. We also have 
phrases like = we सनिष्यन्‌ bud* hyuh® gn'zyan, bring whoever (amongst 

t ?v being him 
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I. On tho Rhyming Repetition of words (anwuprása). 

Words of any kind are repeated to show indefiniteness or recipro- 

city. In such a case the letter w wor v w p is usually substituted in 


the second word, for the first letter of the original word (viii. i. 30). 
Thus, 


करान्‌ वरान्‌ ww karán wardn chuh, he is doing it or nearly doing it. 
gre are afar dydr viür anin, let him bring the wealth, &c. 
बस यल wi bat? wal* khyayin, let him eat rice, &c. 
WAIT TAIT ८76007 wanwir or GATT पन्‌वार्‌ anwdr paniwar, turn 
and turn about. 
If the main word begins with W p or W v or 10, the second begins 
with W eor w or q p respectively (viii. i. 31). Thus,— 
पर्‌ वर्‌ par wer, read (imperative), &c 
"uw वेस fefaa pais? wařs® ditin, let him give pice and the like. 
aina पाँगन्‌ ww wigan pagan an, bring brinjals and other like 
vegetables. 
arm पाज fee wis püz* chih, they nre cooks, &c 
The word ww (fry) ४५४४५, a collection, makes Ty पोच cywta* 
pots", an omnium gatherum. 
There are irregular formations, such as (viii. i. 32). 
EN (ferm) छक nyuk” snk", a collection. * nyuk* means literally 
‘a little.’ 
d qe myamd*" fyand* mouthfuls, wc. 
ta wat hal" kal", crooked, &o, ; but 
vy awa hal” wal”, girdles and the like 
wig ate hánz? qdnz?, boatmen, dc 
aq qa phal® phyat*, ornaments, ée. 
Gia वॉल ont" wont®, shallow and the like 


These compounds are feminine when they denote reciprocity. For 








examples, see p. TL; 
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Two Copper-plate Grants of Ratnapüla of Pragjydtiga in Asdm.—By x 
Dr, A. F. Rupoty Hoguxtg, C.LE. 
(With Plates VIII-XIII ). 
[Head January, 1898, ] 


These two grants were also sent to me by Mr. E. A. Gait, LC.S., 
one in May 1896, the other in April 1897.! The former was found in 
Sualkuci. About the find-place of the latter, nothing is known, It 


sis now in the possession of n cultivator of Nàhorhàbi village, Mauza 


Bargáb, District Darrang, Subdivision Téjpur, who says that it was 
discovered by his grandfather. As ibis convenient to give it a name, 
and as Téjpur is already appropriated by another Asam grant, pub- 
lished iu this Journul, Vol. LX, it may be called the Bargéou copper- 
plate. ! 

The Suülkuci grant unfortunately is in a very bad condition 
as will be described hereafter. Without the Bargáon grant, with 
which most of its contents are identical, it would have been impossible 
to make any thing satisfactory of it. The Bargion grant is iu an 
almost perfect condition, aud hence I will describe it first. 


I. Tar Banrcgiox GRANT. 


This grant and its senl are jast like the Gauhati grant of Indra- 
pala. ‘This will be seen from the photograph (Plates VIII-X), so that I 
need not repeat their description. The plates, of which there are three, 
mensure 101 by 61 inches. The seal measures 4j by 3} inches The 
two outside plates are only inscribed on their inner sides, Tho interior 
plate has 20 lines on each side; the other two inscribed sides have 
17 and 15 lines respectively. 

The language of the grant is Sanskrit. It differs from other 
grants, in giving n portion of the geneslogy of the donor in prose. 
The earlier part of the genealogy, referring to Ratnapaln's ancestry, 


is in poetry, vis, from the beginning down to line 28. From here the 


1 Soo my Pipers on the previous Gauhat! and Nowgong Grants in this 
Journal, Vol. LXVI, pp- 113, 455. 
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description of Ratnapüla's residence and person is in prose, down to 
line 52. The remainder is as usual: namely the description of the land, 
its perquisites and boundaries is in prose, viz„ from line 52 down 
line 58, and lines 58 to 64; but the genealogy of the donee is in verse, 
from lines 65 to 72. 

The composition is very laboured; and the fact that about one- 
balf of the royal genealogy is in prose suggests that the writer's 
literary powers were not equal to the task of versifying the whole. 

The mechanical execution of the grant is very slovenly and in- 
accurate; it is, in this respect, even worse then that of the Gauhati 
grant. Syllables are frequently omitted; thus 1. 1, dusté for nirdugtair(?); 
1. 13, ksi for ksiti ; l. 15, khim for ksitim; 1.52, Ratnapa for Ratnapala, 
etc. Similarly letters are omitted: e.g., l. 11, anaya for anayad ; 1. 22, * 
anurdgü for anurügüj. Occasionally superfluous syllables are inserted; — * 
e.g., 1.2, an&kinBbhavan for anéki-bhavan ; 1.8, kundaléna for kundalé. 
Similarly a superfluous lis added in l. 14, jayal-labdha for jaya-labdha, 
1.45, udbAüsanal-lasó, etc. Anusvüra and visarga are very frequently 
omitted; see the footnotes 4, 15, 18, ete. Long and short vowels are 
frequently interchanged ; e. g., 1. 3, tat for tat; 1, 6, priyam for griyam, 
etc. For other miscellaneous blunders, see footnotes 6, 12, 43, 49, 57, i 
67, etc. A curiosity is the euphonic insertion of r in l. 11, nu-r-iha ; 
and there is another instance in the Snálkuci grant, iu 1, 21, marttanda- A 
r-iva. 

The usual provincialisms abound; for confusion of sibilants, see 
footnotes 16, 31, 34, 69, 85, 89, 91, etc. ; for the ligature of guttural p 
with sibilants, see footnotes 34, 36, 42, etc. ; for the ligature of dental n 
with gutturals and sibilants see footnotes 16, 18, 28, 29, etc. ; for tho 
ligature of m with v, see footnotes 13, 44, 65, 67, etc. 

The last mentioned ligature is really explained by the fact that no 
separate sign for b is used in all these Asam grants. And this fact, 
again, is explained by the circumstance that in Bangali and Asami | i 
no distinction is made, in pronunciation, between non-conjunct v and 5; * 
both are pronounced alike as b. There are other indications of a more "wj 
sporadic occurrence of what may be called “ phonetic spelling." They — 
are curious, as showing how far back such fashions of pronunciation E. 
may be traced. In,modern Bangali and Asami kg is pronounced kh. il 
Hence we find in 1.15 khim (false for khitim) spelled for kgitim, and in 
1.17, vikhya for viksya. Similarly non-conjunet initial y is now pro- — — 
nounced j, and conjunct y is omitted. An instance of the former 
practice occurs in I. 21, jā for yá, 1. 35, jakymana for yakgmand, also 
in the Ganhati grant Ila! jagds for yagüs. An instance of the latter 
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spelling of which name Gyamayika occurs in the Bargaon grant 1.61. 
Possibly the curious spelling inl. 18 yuyyate for yujyate may be due to 
a similar cause; so also the form ya in 1. 50, for ca; though these would 
rather be survivals of an old prakritic fashion which has not survived 
to the present day. ~ 

Palwographically it may be noted that the avagraha occurs only 
four times, in 11. 26, 58, 59, 63, though there were sixteen other occa- 
sions for its use. 

sAn r preceding a consonant is always formed above the line, even 
with y; e.g., 1. 21, dgfaryam, 

The guttural nasal 7 is, as in the Nowgong grant, throughout made 
without a riuglet; see ll. 3, 4, 14, 15, 17, 27, 33, 35, 41, 43, 60. The 
initial short í is also made exactly as in the Nowgong grant by means 
of two ringlets placed above a hook; e.g., in 1, 35, Tdika; Il. 8 and 45, 
iva; |. 24, iti Also kh and r are made after the older fashion. All 
this shows that the Bargion grant cannot be very far apart, in age, 
from the Nowgong grant. 

The anusvara, in the Bargáüon grant as well as in the Nowgong 
grant, is formed by n ringlet, placed (in the usual way) above the line. 
In the Gauhati grant it is occasionally placed on the line. In modern 
Bangili the latter position is universal. This shows that the Gauhati 
grant must be appreciably later than the Bargaon and Nowgong grants. 

The viráma occurs twice to indicate a final consonant in l. 23, 
samyak, with the full form of k, and in L 23, mandam with a slightly 
truncated form of m. In both cases it is attached to the foot of the 
letter. In the case of final f, » nnd m specially modified forms are 
used; thus the final form of ¢ occurs in l. 5, jagat, 1. 7, akárgit, and 
l. 63, 'ghat. The final form of n occurs in l. 54, janapaddn and l. 55, 
prabhrtin and sareeña. The final form of m occurs in 1, 2, 'ündavi, 
l. 16, rüjyam, 1.32, meandalam, l. 33, aligkiram, L. 39, sürthünüm, L 48, 
gambhiryan nud viryam, 1. 65 ñtmanam and alyám, Il 69 and 72, alyñm. 

As these final forms, as well as the forms of the guttural nasal, 
anusvüra and r, are peculiarly serviceable ns test-letters in determining 
the chronology of the Bangali-Asami script, I have, in the accom- 
panying lithographed table of facsimiles (Plate X1), prepared a small 
conspectns of them. The reigns I have selected are the following : 

(a) Pala kings of Bengal (Bihar): DHARMAPALA, c. 840-875 A. D., 

facsimile of his grant in this Journal, Vol LXIII, Plate 
III. NARAYANA Pata, c, 925-950 A.D., facsimile of his 
grant in this Journal, Vol XLVII, Plates XXIV. XXV ; 


1898.] 


% Tho ringlet i» so amall that the blank core in sometimes almost invisible in 
the photograph, producing the appearance of m mere dot, 
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also facsimile of Badal inscription in Mpiyraphia Indica, 
Vol. II, p. 160. 

(b) Asam kings: BALAVARMAN, 6, 975 A.D., facsimile of his grant 
in this Journal, Vol. LXVI, Plates XXXV and XXXVI. 
Hatnapála, c. 1010, facsimile of his grant in this volume, 
Plates VIII-X, XII and XIII. INpRRAPALA, ७. 1050, facsimile 
of his grant, in this Journal, LXVI, Plates 111 and IV. 
VAIDYADEVA, c. 1142, facsimile of his grant in the Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. JI, Plates I-III, p. 351. i 

(c) Sëwa kings of Bengal (Bibür!; Viva" SENA, c. 1080 A.D., 
facsimile of his grant in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I, 
p.308. Laxsmaya SENA, c. 1126, facsimile of his grant in 
this Journal, Vol. XLIV, Plates I and 11. 

The table sufficiently explains itself; but I may point out that the 
special final forms of t and n bave arisen from the practice of attach- 
ing the virāma to the top of the full or truncated forms, instead of 
appending it, in the usual fashion, to their foot; and that the special final 
form of m owes its origin to the contraction of the original square m 
into a small circle, to which the virama was appended as a tail. Later 
on, this tail was separated, and thus the forms of m and the anusvara 
become identical (No. 8 in columns 5 and 15), because in the mean- 
time the anusvara had assumed a tendency of standing below instead of 
above the head-line (No. 5, col. 5). At one time the forms of the 
truncated n and special final m approached so nearly as to lead to a 
confusion of them (compare No. 1, col. 12 with col 15). Thus final 
nis used for final m twice in the. Nowgong grant, see I b* amalan for 
amalam, II a? yauvanan for yauvanam, An earlier instance occurs in 
the Dharmapala grant, line 57, vasundharan for vasundharam  ; other 
iustances are in the Laksmana Sona grant, Plate I, obverse, line 21, 
lawan for layam; Plate Il, reverse, line 21, mantavyan for mantavyam, 
line 22 pülaniyan for pailaniyam. | 

On palmvgraphical grounds, therefore, I am disposed to place the 
two Hatuapüla grants in the earlier half of the llth century A.D. 
(c. 1010-1050). The Nowgong grant 1 would place a little earlier, 
abont 990 A.D., and the Indrapala grant, a little later, about 1060 A.D. 
The Bargüon grant is not dated iu any era; neither is the Sualkuci 
grant; but the former professes to have been issued in the 25th, and 
the latter in the 26th year of the reign of Ratnnpála. | | I 
| Putting together the information giveu by * Bargaon grant 
with that afforded by the Tejpur, Nowgong, and Gauhati grants, it now 
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becomes possible to arrange a fairly connected dynnstio history of 
Asim, All the grants agree in beginning with Hari (Viggu), his son 
Naraka, his son Bhagadatta, his younger brother Vajradatta. They 
further agree* in stating that Vajradatta was succeeded by several 
members of his dynnsty, after which Naraka's dynasty was displaced by 
Gila Stambha, described in the Bargion grant asa Alléccha® or ‘foreign 
conqueror. According to that grant, Cá!a Stambha wns succeeded by 
twenty other foreign kings, of whom Vigrahn Stambha wns the first, 
and ''yuüza Simha the last; nud the grant adds that after Tyüga 
Simha the ancient dynasty of Naraka was restored in tlie person of 
Brahma Pala. Unfortunately the Téjpur grant is unsatisfactorily record- 
ed in volume IX of this Journal, both with respect to the original text 
and its English translation. But this much seems to be clearly stated 
in it that a series of rulers, commencing with Cals Stambha, ended with 
Cri-Hariga, after which a king called Pralambha of Naraka's race 
succeeded to the throne. On the first view this would seem to show 
that Tyüga Simha and Cri-Harisa were the same persons, and so also 
Brahma Pala and Pralambha. The latter identification, of conrse, is 
impossible, because Brahma Pala and Pralambha gave rise to two 
distinct dynasties, as the Bargion and Nowgong grants show. But it 
is still possible that these two dynasties might have ruled contempo- 
raneously, in different parts of the country, on Gila Stambhna's dynasty 
becoming extinct with Tyāga Simha alias Cri-Harisa. This supposi- 
tion would seem to derive some confirmation from the fact that the 
Bargion and Gauhati grants are given from the town of Durjayà, alias 
Prügjyotisa, while the Nowgong grant is given from the “ancestral 
camp" of Hàrüppsevnra. Against this, however, is to be set the fact 
that Bala Varman (of the Nowgong grant) of the Harjara or Pralumbha 
dynasty is also deseribed on his seal as belonging to the dynasty of the 
kings of Prāgjyōtişa, so that Prügjvótisa would seem to have been the 
cupital of his country, though he usually or occasionally resided in his 
“ancestral camp” Harippogvara, But the circumstance which most 
strongly makes against the identification of Tyaga Simha with Cri- 
Harisa, is the palwography of the Nowgong grant. The author of 
that grant, Bala Varman, is the fourth in descent from Harjara, and 
the fifth in descent from Pralambha, £e, about 100 years after the 
commencement of his dynasty, while Ratna Pala, the author of the 
Bargion grant, ia first in descent from Brahmapila, ie., perhaps 20 


4 Except the Gauhati grant, which, however, allows au " undefined period." 

& Tho term Alléccha indicates i Non-Hindū, though tho namo Gala Stambha has 
a distinctly Mindu (Sanskrit) ring; «o hnvo tho other names of his dynnsty. They 
may be birudas or landatory names: 
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years after the beginning of his dynnsty. It follows, therefore, that 


Bala Varman comes about 80 years after Ratna Pala, and that palmo- 
graphically the Nowgong grant should be Inter than the Bargüon grant. 
Their palwographic characters, however, indicate just the reverse. The 
identitication of Tyiga Simha with Cri-Hariga, therefore, seems to me 
very doubtful; nor does it appear that there is any necessity for it. A 
more probable solution appears to me to be, that Cala Stambha's 
dynasty ended with Cri-Harisa, and that it was succeeded by another 
foreign dynasty, which commenced with Pralumbha and ended with 
Tyüga Simha, after whom the restoration of Narakn's dynasty, in the 
person of Brahma Pala, took place. The Bargüon grant does not say that 
the 20 kings who followed Cala Stambha were all of the same dynasty ; 
on the other hand, twenty-one (including Gala Stambhna) is a sufficiently 
large number to accommodate two long dynasties, Moreover the Now- 
gong grant clearly indicates that a break or change of dynasty took 
place with Harjara (son of Pralambha ). 

Of Cala Stambha's dynasty three other members are named : 
according to the Bargéon grant, Vigraha Stambha was the immediate 
successor (son?) of Cala Stambha; and according to the Nowgong 
grant, there were two other members, named Palaka and Vijays, 
besides some more not named. It would seem that Stambha was the 
distinguishing name of this dynasty. The n&med members of it would 
be (1) Cala Stambha, (2) Vigraha-Stambha, (3) Palaka-Stambha, 
(4) Vijaya-Stambha, who were perhaps the first four of the dynasty; 
there were several others; the total number may have been ten, occu- 
pying a period from about 150 to 200 years. | 

Of Pralambha's dynasty, five other members, in direct filial 
succession, are named. According to the Tajpur grant, it would seem 
that Pralambha's son, by his wife Jivadá, was Harjara, whose son was 
Vanam&üla. The Nowgong grant adds Jayamüla, Virabühu and Bala 
Varman, being the son, grandson and grent-grandson respectively of 
Vanamila. These are the first six members of the dynasty. "Their 
total number may well have been eleven, occupying again a period of 
abont 150 to 200 years. And these eleven, together with the ten of 
the Cala Stambha dynasty, would make up the series of twenty-one 
foreign kings, required by the Bargüon grant, antecedent to the 
restoration of the Pala kings of Naraka's dynasty. There are iwo 
difficulties about this dynasty. The Tajpur grant seems to say 
distinctly that Pralambba belonged to Naraka's dynasty, and that 


6 In verse 19 of the translation, Vanamāla, the son of Harjara, is also said. 
to be "like the moon in the clear sky of tho Naraka line" ‘The original text 
has kriti-tanaya-nrpati-vamga or ' the royal race of the son of the Kerth.” Narake 


iw the “aon of the Earth." 
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he was the father of Harjara. On the other hand, the Nowgong grant 
ignores Pralambha altogether, and commences the dynasty with Harjnra. 
Nor is there any thing in the latter grant to conuect him with Narake’s 
dynasty; on the contrary the non-Hindü sound of the name Harjara 
poiuts to a foreigner. I am unable to suggest any satisfactory solution ; 
but the weight of the evidence seems to me to be for both dynasties 
(Calas Stambha's and Harjara’s or P'ralumblia's) being those of foreign 
invaders, though they may lave occasionally preferred a claim to 
belong to the aucient indigenous line of kings. 

The Pala dynasty distinctly put forward that claim in both the 
Bargdon and Gauhati grants; though it may still remain a question 
whether the claim was well founded. I may here notice a correction. 
In the Gauhati grant, Plate I, reverse, line 13, the puzzling name 
Kanumra should be Bhauma or * Karth-born,’ a name of Naraka. I 
may also notice, that the Bargāon grant distinctly states that Darjaya, 
which the Nowgong grant describes us à nagari or *townlet' and as the 
visaft or ‘residence’ of the king, received that name from Ratnapaln, 
who either founded it or made it into a fortified place, and fixed it as 
the residence of his dynasty. The fact that the Pala kinga resided 
in the fort of Durjaya, and the Harjara dynasty in the “ancestral 
camp” of Hàrüpp6çvara, while yet both dynasties called themselves 
"Lords of Pragijy6tisa,"" may perhaps justify the conclusion that in 
their time Práügivotisn, which was originally the name of a town, had 
become the name of a country 

Of Ratnapáü!a it is related that he came into hostile contact with 
the kings of Gurjara, Ganda, Kérala, and the Dekkan, and with the 
Báhikas and Taikas. Assuming that Ratnapála's age bas been rightly 
fixed at about 1010 to 1050 A.D., the king of Gurjara of that period 
would be the Western Cülukyau king Jayasimbha ILI or Sómsevara I. 
By *the Kérala king the Cala Rajaraja is perhaps intended. The 
Gauda king may have been Mahipála or Nayapála of the Pala dynasty 
of Bengal and Hihür. To whom the term * king of Daksinátya" or the 
Dekkan may refer, I do not know. ` The Bahikus and Taikas are 
generally taken to be ‘T'rans-Indus people, those of Balkh and the 
Tajiks. But, ns will be seen from the next paragraph, the panegyrist 
probably only wished to parade his familiarity with Sanskrit litera- 
ture, and further attempts at identification would be waste of labonr 

There is again a curiosity to be noted in the Katnapala grants, 
similar to that in the Nowgong grant (see ante, Vol. LXVI, p. 255), 
the discovery of which is due to Dr. Th. Bloch, the Society's Honorary 
Philological Secretary. This is the ‘existence of plagiarisms, or at 
least imitations, from Baua's Harşı Carita.” The following passages, 

J. f. 14 a | 
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or clauses, may be compared, the references bei uk 353 

Bombay edition of 1892 (Nirpnya Sagara — priest 

(1). Bargaon Plate, line 34, Gurjjur-üdhirüja-prajvüràna, etc. Compare 
Harga Carita, p. 132, Hüna-harina-késari | Sindhu-rüja jvaró 
Gurjara-praj agar Gandhar-ddhipa - gandha - dvipa - küfa - pakald 
Lüta-pàfava-pütaccarü Málava-laksmi-latà-paraguh. 

(2). Bargàon Plate, line 43, Vásav-üvüsa-sparddhini. Compare Harga 
Carita, p. 104, Vüsav-ávasa iva (adhivüsah ), 

(3). Bargáon Plate, line 48, Argyund yagusi Bhimasénd yudhi (or 
Suilkuci Plate, l. 24, Bhismë dhanusi), &c. Compare Harga 
Carita, p.110, Arjun yagasi Bhigmó dhanusi, etc, 

Finally, I may add three corrections in the Gaubati grant. Tlie 
blundered phrase bhümya-paksa-sta in Il b should be bhimy-apakrsta, 
as in the Bargion grant 1.53; it means the ‘inferior or non-arable 
land. Also vyüviAürika in II b? means ‘officer’: the whole passage 
in which it occurs should be translated ns in the Bargáon grant, Again 
the phrase mahigi-jütika should be read, as in tbe Suálkuci grant, mahis- 
üj-üvika ‘ buffalos, goats and sheep.’ 


TexT.! 
First Plate : Reverse. 


1 Svasti i? Dust? vapu-vimv(b)akair=n=nakha=gatai* svait-n-nrtyn- 
sampad-vidhéh së sa-çvēvað-gatiħ cubhám prakatayan-d (९५6 
'ni- i 

2 çan=tšndavimi évam yah paramütma-vat-prthu-gun-odd&lio ? 'py= 

anéki-né ?-bhavan=prakimyan=dadhad-éva bhati bhuvan-8- 

3 cas-tüt*-eriye Cankarah ॥ [14] Martta kim vahat-iha  ¢ita-kara-ru 
kim !* sphátiki-vidrutih kim!5-v—ády-augha-vibh&dan-ai- 

4 ka-nirata cakti* qubh& Cankari | yasy-apür-gatim-ity-avétya jnnata 

yayéta dbanyé dratam páyat-sa praniha- 


1 From the original plates. 

3 Metre of verses 1 and 2: Qardala-vikridita, 

s Ono aksara is hero omitted; perhaps read nirdusfair. 

é Read gataih ; 1. 4, gaktih ; 1. 5, dkrtéh ; 1. 10, crih and gunah ; 1. 12, yaçah ; 1. 18, 
átmajah and ripuh ; 1. 14, kirttsh. 


b Read svair. 
$ Read ¢véta. See note to translation. 


१ Uddéha is not noted in any dictionary. 

$ Read anéki-bhavan ; né in superfinous. 

9 Read tat-eriy? or rather tac-chriyé. 

10 Read iha, m. e. (i.e. vahats i^a). 

i Read kara-ruk-him. «+ 

I» Rond kih và, “ 





a. LA». 
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5 tya sarvva-kalusazh lauhitya-sindhur-jagatg [28] i Dharam Harór- 
uddharatah kir-ükrto* payódhi-magná Nürakë 1४ 'sur-üánsa- 

6 ka!ó^ (sa sünur-ücit'7-sura-yOgid-angini!* criyam *-pratindüyitam %° 

| =tva y6na his [3 4] Yac?!—c-ával-$ti jarat-iti bhiya-yut-s- 

7 timüdh=8ti v(b)andhu-rahit-8ti vipad-gat=ëti | hitv-Aditis x™ vaji- 
tya suran=ahirgit tat-ku- " 

8 ndaléna*® sura-yago-mabagi iv=agryé) [14 u] Kāntā-mukbair= 
vzv(b)ahu-vidháv iva vira-vrndais=tëjasvibhi . 

9 ravi-ganán-iv& sandadháne| Prigjyétis®™ 'vasad-asau pravarë 
purünüm dór-dappa **-samcaraua- 

10 cárutar-ürjjita-gri * n [5 n] Yuddhé purátana it-iddha-guga* pit= 
Sti yavad=viciutya krpayà sa 

11 cacāra mandam | tàüvad-Dharis-tam -anaya ?-divam-á&titánsos 9 
=tajansy ??-nhó nu riba nd ganan-áü- 

12 sti v(b)andhau | [16 n] Dhiras-tatas-tata-yaca*-pata-gupthi-üco ®t 

yac=c—ipir aktam=akaréd=bhavanam gun-aughaih | bhavyah sa 
bhüri-vibha- 

13 võ Bhagadatta-nàmaà tasy-ütmaja* kei $5-dhurüm v(b)ibharaii=caka- 
ra ॥ [7 4] vajr=iva nirjjita-ripu* prthu-vajra-küntih sv-orjj-arj- 
java- 

14 rjjita-jagaj-jayal®-lav(b)dha-kirtti* | rájyan-tad-ápa rucamcastam- 
ite khar-áxsau ** bhratub cikliziva valavàn-n-iha Vajra-dattah 


tè Motre: Vamea-sthavila. 

lb Read magnam naraké. Perhaps the intended reading was magnán -naraké. 

15 Lead dmgakah, 

11 Read dsit. 

13 Read agginim. 

19 Read criyam. 

20 Perhnps read pfatindiyitam, (ie, prati indüyitam). 

al Metre of verses 4-8: Vasanta-tilaká ; but the second half of verso + ia out of 
order, its first pada having only 13, while ita second pada has 16 instante. 

$3 This aksura is illegible; there is also here one short instant wanting; porlape 
read Aditirh samacajitya, or Aditicán-avajityd. 

13 There is here one short instant in excess; read kundalé, omitting na. 

$4 Read vidhdn, 

88 Rond Prégjyótise. 

14 Rend darppa. 

$? Rend anayed, 

13 Read dtitdmads. 

8? Read t£jámsy. 

१0 Here» is inserted in order to avoid the hiatus nu iMa. 

M Read &msd 

$1 Here one short aksnra is omitted, Read kriti. 

88 Read jaya, and below, |. 30, l'unfana, and l. 45, ódbhasana; omitting |. 


om T ^x 
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15 ú [Su] * Byam vayga®-kramdpa khim “sath nikhilárñ bhuñjstá *% 
nürakünàüm rajia** mlegoh-adhinatho vidhi-enlana-vagád-8va ja- + 

16 grüába rajyam|  Qülastambha?? kramé 'sy=ñpi hi narapatayd x 
Vigrahastambha-mukliyà vikhyütà samv(b)abhivuar=dvi-y oni 
V-dacatàa * : 

17 samkhyaya samvibhimna*?? ॥ [9 4] "Nirvvagenm 9 nrpam=ëkavim- ` 
satiiamnm ** cri-Tyüga-simh-àsidhan*'zissám-vikhya * divans 

s © gatim punar-a- i ; = 


Second Plate: Obverse. 


^ 
+ 


18 hō bhanmë hi nó yuyyats® [1] svimsiti% pravicintyn tat-prakrtayo 
bhü-bhüra-mkaa-kenmnm sagandhyatsporicakrirg naraps- 

19 ti® cri-V(b)rahmapülarm hi yam | (110 n] Eko ‘sau jitavan=ppantt= 
samiti bho ki nama citra °? nidam * atr-oódaharanam Hard Ha- i 

20 ricaho Bhism-ádayó 'n8*" pi hit itham *? samparimreya yasya hi 
bhatá sthina-sthitasya dvisàm dikgv=ngtasv=api vidra- E 

21 vena mahat-agearyan*i-sadà  ménir8 U [11 e] 5ç Vibhava-phala- é + 

| vilis-isvada-jat-abhilagn 55 sa yuvatim-npayeme j*-àa- Y * 

22 nuraga* janesu | avoni-kola-samutha®-kgmapa-sim prátyn *7-lnks- 
myah sthitam=iva kula-dévi-namadhéyam=v(b)abhara a [12 a] 


iy 


85 Metre of verse 9: Sragdhard. 
ËA Read rama. 





81 One short aksara is wanting. Rend kprifim. i F 

B^ Head bhuñjatáam and rajiem, | | ri 

39 Read Qélastambhah, and eikhyatah ; L. 17, samveibhinndh ; 1, 19, narapatim, kim v 
nnd eitram. I | . 

40 One nksara in wanting. Read deigumta. š 


41 Metre of verses 10 and H : Qardéla-vikvidita, 
4$ Read nirecamqam nnd ékacimgatitamam, 
+> Head fésim vikgya. | 
45 Read yujyaté or wiynte. | — 
| 45 Rend «vdm=iti. | | i, i | 
* जग Rend ripum or pin. | 


39 Read ‘mye (for any), t. 
— 
FT 
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23 € Ratn-opama narapati? svn-gunair-m-mnh-arhánzynah palayéd= 
iti janair=avagamyn samynk | nitah prasiddhim=iha tē- 
24 ua sn-kirttan&na cri-Ratnapála iti sünur-ajáyat-üsyüm 9? n (13 8] 
Durvvüra-vairi-kari-kumbha-bhidà-bhav-asra-sroto-va- 
25 h-ühnti-calat-kari-muktikabhib [1] yad-yuddba-bhü:-v-vipapi-vad- 
dhata-pidma-rigi cóbhota t ° 
26 vira-vanija™ niknrai% prakivgnà n [14 n] Simhasans tli Narak- 
anvaya-j-av( b)ja-bhinn ** samvéer n ०५ 
27 tam’ divam-agüd-a-kalargka-gandahbhi kal-ocitar vicaritum hi mah- 
ünubhüva *5 sn mvidri- 
28 t6? hi gupa-dosa-vida bhavasya n [15] $5 Nigit-ási-marici-mniijari- 
jatila-bhnja-v: b)ala-vi- 
29 jia;nnrapati-«at-Gpayani-krta-sa-mada-gaja-ghatü-kata-syandi 7 
 dàán-ümv(b)n-cikar-üsá- 
JU ra-samnupacamita-santipam sakal-dri-katakn-lantanal *-lampata-su- 
bhata-v(b)àhn-vitap-ütavi- 
31 snmkatam-npi mahajana-nivasa-yogyam ® | sa-mada-sundari-smita- 
2 sudha-dhavalita-sandha-gi- 
32 kharna.-sahnasv-ünta-hrta?!-tarani-mandalam | Malay-acala-sthali™- 
ruha-künanamz-iv-ánska-bhógi 79-cnta-sévitarn ™ | nabhó- 
33 vat-s$v-avapta-v(b)udlna-guru-kavy-ülarkürnm t kailasn-giri-çikha- 
ram=iva paramsevar-adhisthünarm ® | Vittca-nivesita- 
34 ün-ca | yac=ca Qaka-kridá-enni?*-drdha-panjarepa Gurjjar-adhiraja- 
ü prajanreua?* dur-d danta7-Gaudéndra-kari-kita-pakaléna 


61 Rend samprápya. 
. 63 Metro of verses 13-15: Vosanta-tilaka, 
69 Read ratnópamó narapatih ns in the Sualknei grant, 
^0 Read final m for m. Also real ddhipthuimam. 
61 Read qobheta, na in the Suñikuci grant. 
$5 Read vanmijom mikaraéh as in the Sualkne grant. 
63 Rend ‘tha, 
dh Rend bAdnum, which is the reading of the Sualkaci grant. 
65 Read samvécya. 
86 Read tam. 
47 Road sameidrate. 
45 prom bere prose. 
Read çat. 
70 Read syandi, 
11 Probably rend antar-hita. 
T Rond shati, 
15 Read bhigi. | हे 
Të Rond cukuns, ns in the Soñlkoci grant. 
qk Read prejedréna, which is the ronding of the Suñlkuci grant, 
76 Read ddata 
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35 Kéral-d¢-deala-qilajatana V (b)&hika-Taik-attanka’-karina dikeina- 
tya-ks5ni-pati-ràjnjanmaná?* kea- 

36 pit-driti-pakgataya ksitipa-vaksnh-kaváta-patón-8va prákàü:ón- 
avrta-prantham?*=onmada-kala-hansa®°-kaimini-ku- 

37 la*!-kunita-p8cala-marun-mand-ündólit-Grmmi-cikarair-upacamit- 
ápáüvrta-sandlin-cikbhar-adhirüdha-sundari-sura- 


Second Plate: Reverse, 


38 t-5tsnv-Ayüsena kailasn-kari-dukula*8-kadalikü-pata** nēka-nākēça- 
kamini-vibhrama-mani-darppané- 

39 na Lauhity-üámbhóodhinà viréjaminam™ | mainaniyam=anéka-mana- 
ka**-pati-sarthanam yatharth-abhidhanarn . 

40 Prágyótig-esa**-durjay-üákhya-puram-adhynuvüsa | yatra ea jadata 
hara-yastisn n=ëndriyësa cañealatá hari- 

4l au na manasésa bhagguratà bhruvi bhramésu na pratipannésu 
s-Opasarggata dhátusu na prajásu vàmatà kami- 

49 nisu skhalitam madhnu-mada-mudita-kümini-zntisu nisprhatà dósa- 
kürigu niratyaya-madhu-pan-agaktir %=m=ma- 

43 dhu-küra-kara9.kulésu atyantam  pry*-ünuvarttanam rathiyga- 
nümasu pisit*?-acità çvāpadēşu tatra Vasap-ava- 

44 sa-sparddhiui™ vidhur-iva vivarddhita-cila-velà-juladhi-mandalah 
satro®!-saras-idarcita-padm-apaharag-ca martta- 

45 nda iva bha-bhre-chird-nivégita-paduh kumal-ákar-oódbhüsannal**- 
]ñsnç?š—ca paramécva- 


11 Read bahika-tdyik-dtanka or bühlika-tdyik-átagka. 

75 Read yakgmand. 

79 Mead prautam. 

80 Read hamaa. 

41 In the original kula ia only just tracenble, bnt in the Suilknoi grant it is 
distinct. 

88 Rend dukilo, a 

$3 Probably read pajën = dnéka- 

*& Perhaps read manaka, 

8& Read Prügjyótir-éca. | 

M Read deaktir. In the origina! the firat à of pénágakH is cancelled; but the 


real intention may have been to cancel the second d; for pdna-sakti would give the 


same meaning. 
81 Cancel kara. 
9 Read priy- i 
89 Rend piçit. i , 
so Rend Vasau-ávása-sparddhini, | 


ह Q | 
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46 ró'pi Kimardp-inandi  Bbaum-ünvayó 'py-ullásita-dànav-árib 
purus-óttamóo 'py-a-da- 

47 nürddanó*?* viró ‘pi mattsha*-gámi yasá** ca Manmath-onmathi- 
rüparh tiraskrt-imbhédhi- - 

4M gümbhiryam  jagad-vijay-üennsi**.yiryam — Skand-üskandi-virysm 
yac=c=Arjjund yacasi" Bhi- 

49 masénó yudbi Krtüntab krodhi Davanalo vipaksa-virudhi Çaça- 
dharó vidya-nabhasi Ma- 

50 lay-dnilah su-janu-sumannsi Süry ‘ri-tamasi Uday-acalé mitr-ód- 
gama-sampadi ya? | ° 

51 maháráj-ádhirájn-cri-V(b)rahmapáü]a-varmma-déva-püd-iánudh ya 
ta-paramecvara-paramn-blattárakó 

52 mahàràüj-adhirajab ¢ri-Ratnapa”-varmma-dévah  kucali ú + U 
Uttara-kilé trayddaca-yramn-vigay-antah piti-Va- 

53 madéva-patak-apakrsta-bhimi-saméta-libu-kuti-kgsira ' dhënyn- 
dvi-sahasr-ótpattika-bhümnau I! yathayatham samupasthi- 

54 ta-v(b)ràáhmanp-üdi-visnya-karnpa-vyávahürika-pramukha-jánapadán 
rája-rájni-rának-àdhikrtán-anyün-api rā- 

55 janaka-rajapotra-rijavallabha-prabbrtin yatha-kala-bhavind pi 
sarvvan mduani=pivvakam '! samiadigati viditam=a- 

56 [stu] bhavatám bhümir-iyam—vüstu-kedára-sthala-jala-gopracár- 
ávnskar-üdy-upetà yathà-samsthà sva-sim-óddéca-paryautàá 

57 hasti-v( b)andha-naukà-v(b)andha-caur-Gddhnrapa-danda-pác-opari- 
kara-nànà-nivitt!?*.otkh&tana-hasty-acv-Ostra-gó-mahis -àj-üti- 





Third Plate: Obverse. 


58 ka!’-pracdra-prabhrtiném'=vinivarita-sarvva-pida casani-krtya | 
Pirasaré “bhid=bhuvi Dévaduttah Kä- 

59 0४6 ‘grajd Vajnsansyak-agryab | asadya yam's=véda-vidim par- 
arddhyam trayya krt-arthüyitamzéva simya- 


98 Read nandi. 

9à So also the Sudlkuci grant; but read ojandrddano. 

95 Kead matiébha,. 

95 Read yusyt, 

91 Read dfams and yaçasi. 

98 Read ca. Ya may be a Prákrit form, if it is not simply a clerical error, 
Read Ratnupila, 

100 ‘The reading is fulsa; perhaps rend ksétrdyam, agreeing with bhamau, 
101 Read pürvvakam., 

Id Road (yam; l. 58, prabhrtinám, and |, 69, yam, 

103 Read nimitt, 

lob Read dvika, ns in the Suñlkuci grant. 
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60 ka [1 n] Agny-áhitns-tasya vib)nbhüva sünuhb Sadgangadntto ins 
euna-cila-cili [1] yum viksya sat-karmma-ratam dvijésum 10० 

61 Bhrgv ádisu pratyayitd jan-aughab n [2] Cyümáyikà tasya v(b)a- 
bhava patni pati-vratà ciln-gun-ópannà ! | ugréndu- 

62 lëkh=ëva virájat8 yá viguddha-rüpü tamasoó nihantrim !9 4 [3 u] 
Ásyamm'??-abhüezehüstra-vidàm dhurinas-trastrub "° su- 

63 tō 'ghát khala Virndattab í yam prapya dharmm-agrayamsugra- 
ví(b)juddhim kálab kaliv-uyak-krta-vad-v(b)abhüvan|4 úW] S«m- 


krantan 
64 Vipnupadyai!!!=ca paiica-virhe-àv (b)da-rajyake4 tasmai datta maya 
pitrór-yncnh-punyá- , 


65 ya c=atmanam'!? n [5 n] Sima pürvvepa vrhad-alyam galmali- 
vrksab | pürvva-daksipeun rū- 

66 si-zana-páthi-nau-simni khara-tata-stha-calmali-vrksah ॥ daksinéna 
tau-nau-simni 

67 v(b)adari-vrksab | dalcsiga-paccimüna ta!?-nau-simni kagimy( b)ala- 
vrksah | pagciména 

68 khara-tata-sth-üevathu-vpkeub | paccima-ga | uttara-ga-vakréna 
āli !i* | kücimvi b Ja- 

69 la!!*-vrksac=ca | paccim-Ottaréna ksetr-alyam hijjala-vrksah | pürv- 
va-ga | uttara-ga-va- 

70 krënn ksetr-li!!*.| cálmali-vpkenu | punah pürvva-ga-daksina-ga- 
vakr@na ksetr-ali !!* | kücimv(b)ala-vrksnu | ki- 

71 n-cit-pürvva-ga | daksina-ga-vakréngn 'ksotr-àli !!* | calmali-vrksau | 
ubtaréna vrhad-ályám kacimy( b)4la-vr- 

72 ksnab | uttara-purvvena vrhad-alyam v8tasa- v rkane-ce-8ti n 


| The Seal. 
L Svasti Prágjyotis-adlipati- 
2 mnhüràj-àdhirajn-cri-Ratna- 
3 püla-varmma-devab | — 


Ins Read Sadgaggisattó. ॥ 
106 Read dvijeru, the anusvára is nearly obliterated. Perhaps it might alae bo 
intended for dvijégam. | a 
101 Rend óprpanna. 
"103 Read nihantri, 
109 Omit the anuavarn, | 
NO Read trastah, Tho second r, however, appears to be slightly obliterated, 
Is Rend dtmanah. 
118 Read tan. nal है 3 — 
114 Head either ilih or dis. There ie in the original plate a trace of the long i 
in line 11. — es 


- * 


59 
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TRANSLATION. 


(First PLATE: line 1) Hail! 

(Verse 1.) “Ho may be seen incessantly exhibiting his benutifal 
white figure,! in the Tandava (dance) according to the strict rules of that 
dance, (guided) by the stainless reflection of his body formed on his own 
nails: even thus does Cankara (or Cita), who, though like the Supreme 
Being he is endowed with the quality of omnipresence (lit., expansion), 
assumes numberless forms at his absolute will, shine forth as the Lord 
of the World for the sake of the welfare of that (world). 

(2) "What? Is it that here flows the light of the white rays (of 
the moon) in congelation, or a solution of crystals; or is it that the 
beautiful Cankari (or female counterpart of Viva) and his Cakti (or 
energy) is intently engaged in marking quick-time music in its prime- 
val form P”3 It may be with such musings as these about the nature of 
its water that the happy population (of the country) quickly resorts to 
that river Lauhitya (or Brahmaputra), which by removing all sins pro- 
tects the world 

(Verse 3.) Of Hari (ie., Visnu) who, in the form of a boar, raised 
the earth when she had sunk beneath the ocean, Naraka of the Asura 
(or demon) race was the son, who acted the very part of the moon to 
the personal charms of the ladies of the Suras (or gods); 

(4.) Who, declaring Aditi to be à woman, weak, decrepit, timid, 
stupid, deserted by her kinsmen, and overtaken by misfortune, conquered 
the Suras, and snatched away her ear-rings which were precious as being 
typical of the glory of the Suras. 

(5. In Prügjyotisa, the best of towns, provided with brilliant 
troops of warriors like systems of suns, and lovely-faced women of many 
kinds, he took up his residence, after he had acquired prosperity, equal 
in pleasantness to the pride of his arms. 

(6.) “Iam grown too old (to engage) in war, and my father will 
gain a brilliant reputation," bethinking himself thus, out of kindly 
consideration, he lived carelessly: so Hari removed him to heaven. 


L The reading sdsagvéva appears to be corrupt, and I can make nothing satis- 
factory of it. The Sualkuci grant here fails to help. 1 havetaken #0 as prakritic 
for sa; compare ante, line 50, ya, footnote 97. 

8 Or, as Dr. Bloch suggests, it may be translated: “intently engaged in 
dividing the original carrent, " of the heavenly Ganges in Civa's matted hair accord- 
ing to the well-known mythological story 

8 The moon beholds the charms of the Apsarases ; so did Naraka, of whom it is 
rolated that he "seized the dangbters of the Gandbarvas and of gods and men, as 
well as the Apsarases themselves,’ See Dowson's Classical Dictionary of Hindu 
Mythology, sub voce Narakn. Suggestion of Dr. Bloch. 

J 15 
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Alas! for one who is keenly desirous of glory there is truly in this 
world no countiug of kinship.* 

(7.) Then his wise son, Bhagadatta by name, whose shoulder waa 
girt with the mantle of far-reaching glory, and who by the multi- 
tude of his good qualities won the affections of the ( whole) world, carried 
upon himself the burden (of the government) of the country with pro- 
priety and much prosperity. 

(8. Then the mighty Vajradatta, having like Vujrin (i.¢., Indra), N 
conquered his enemies, being in beauty like a large diamond, and V 
enjoying the reputation of having achieved the conquest of the world 
through his own honesty and energy, obtained that kingdom of his 
brother, just as fire (attains) brilliancy on the setting of the sun. 

(9. After thus, for several generations, kings of Narakn's 
dynasty had ruled the whole country, a great chief of the Mlecclins, 
owing to a turn of (adverse) fate, took possession of the kingdom. 

(This was) Qálastambhn. In succession to him also there were chiefs, 
altogether twice ten (ie, twenty) in number, who are well-known as 
Vigraha-stambha and the rest. ७ 
. (10. Seeing that the twenty-first of them, the illustrious chief 
Tyüga Simha* by name, had departed to heaven without (leaving) any 


of his race (to succeed him), ; 
(Second Plate: obverse:) his subjects, thinking it well that a 
Bhauma (ie, one of Naraka's race) should be appointed as their lord, > 


chose Brahmapäla, from among his kindred, to be their king on account 
of his.fitness to undertake the government of the country.? 


" - 


+ Naraka is said to have been alain by Krpa, who ia an incarnation of Visnu 
or Hari. The latter was Naraka's father: hence the father slow his son, The 
poet represents this as a sort of voluntary sacrifice on the part of Naraku, who 
feeling himself too old for his accustomed warlike exploits, purposely, i.e, ont of " 
consideration for his father, lived in a careless fashion in order to ufford hia father - 
an opportunity of sloying him, so that his father (Visnu) might have the reputation 
of having slain the much-feared demon Narnka, ‘The poet, however, cannot refrain 
from adding a word of disapproval cf Visnu's conduct iu setting aside the claims 
of kinship for the sake of earning a reputation. This explanation was substantially po 
suggested to me by Dr. Bloch. di 

s There is bere a play on the word vojrz, which menns both ‘the thunderbolt r. 
and `a diamond.’ lndra is called vojrin, or ‘the wielder of vajra or ' the thunder 
bolt; and Vajradatta or ‘the gift of Vejra' is said to be as beautiful us a vajra * 
or ‘ diamond.’ 

f 5 ‘jhe meaning apparently is that the whole aeries consisted of 21 mombors 
ws, Qilustambba, 19 others, and Ty&ga Sirha. It is not clear whether the name d 

J of tho lust king is Qri-tydga or Tyga. — — — > — siding 

ie (035 Verses 10 aud 11 ure two relative sentences (with yam ६50 yasgo) depandan on „u 3 

{ demonstrative e es Cs | ^t Sat - | . 


‘the demonstrative sa iu verse 12. 
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(11.) “Single-handed he overcame his enemy in battle: why 
indeed should this appear strange to liis detractors, (seeing that) on this 
point Hara and Hari are examples, and Bhigma and indeed many others 
besides." Thus arguing, his warriors have always thought very highly 
of (the conduct of) their home-staying (king), seeing that his enemies 
fled away in all eight directions.” 

(12.) His desire being stimulated by the taste of the joys due to 
his prosperity, he married a young woman who by reason of her devotion 
to her people bore the name of Kulndévi, which is, as it were, the stand- 
ing name for Laksmi (or ‘good fortune") attainable by (all) rulers 
sprung from any (noble) family of the world. 9 | 

(13) By him, who had such a reputation, was begotten on her & 
son called Ratnapáln, who gained renown because his people justly con- 
cluded that a jewel-like king would, by his good qualities, foster the 
most worthy among them., !9 

(14.) By reason of the elephants’ pearls, carried forth by the 
impetus of the unrestrainable stream of blodd running from the split 
foreheads of the elephants of his enemies, !! his (fe, Ratnapala’s) battle- 
field looked beautiful like a market-place strewn with the stores of 
merchants, and ruby-colonred through (the blood of) the slain. ४ 

(15.) Then having placed him (i.e, Ratnapála) on the throne to 
be to the dynasty of Naraka what the sun is to ghe lotuses, he (ùe. 
Brahmapala), the spotless champion, went to heaven; for noble-minded 
men who know the good and the evil of the world know todo that 
which is suitable to the occasion. iS 

~ ‘(Second Plate: obverse: line 28: Prose.) Tn his capital, the heat 
(of the weather) was relieved by the copious showers of ruttish water 
flowing from the temples of his troops of lusty (ware-) elephants which 
had been presented to him by hundreds of kings conquered by the power 
of his arms entwined in clusters of flashes of his sharp sword. Though 


है. Brahmapala appears to have been of a mild and peaceable disposition; and 
this is the way that the poeta expresses that fact. His aon H^tnapáüla formed the 
strongest contrast to him, being n very strong and warlike ruler, with a very long 
reign. 
s There ia here a play on the word kula or *(good) family’. Kula-dévi meana 
a (goddess or) queen of good family or of all good families. 

10 There is here a play on the word ratna or ‘jewel’ A ratna-wpama or 'jewel 
like ' prince may bo expected to become n ratna-pila or * jewel-protecting’ king. 

M This refers to the well-known Indian fable of certain pearls which are found 
in the frontal protuberances of certain elephants, 

18 Hoth grants read pademardgi The correct form, however, would seem to be 


pádmarágs. हक 
Ë Tho emendation samvidraté wns sugirested by Pandit Hara Prasad Shastri, 
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(that capital) was crowded with a dense forest, as it were, of arms of his 

° brave soldiers who were hankering nfter the plunder of the camps of all 
his enemies, yet was it fit to be inhabited by wealthy people ( merchants.) " 

(Init) the disk of the sun was hid!* (from view) by the thousands of 

plastered turrets which are rendered still whiter by the nectar-like !* 

smiles of the love-drunk fair damsels (standing on them). It was 

frequented by many hundreds of well-to-do people!9, just as a forest 

planted on the heights of the Malaya mountains (is frequented) by 

snakes. It is ndorned by learned men, religious preceptors and poets 

who have made it their place of resort, just as the sky is adorned 

j by Mercury, Jupiter and Veuns. It resembles the summit of mount 

Kailüsa in being the residence of the Paramégvara (Ze, supreme 

ruler, or Civa, the supreme God), and in being inhabited by a Vittéca 

(ie. a master of wealth, or Kuvéra the God of wealth).!* Like the 

cloth which protects the king's broad chest, its boundaries were 

encompassed by a rampart, furnished with a fence strong like that 

used for the game-birds* of the Cakns, fit to cause chagrin to the 

i king of Gurjara, to give fever to the heads of the untameable elephants 

of the chief of Gauda, to net like bitumen in the earth to the lord of 

Kerala, to strike awe into the Báühikas and Taikas, to cause discom- ° 

fiture (lit, pnlmonary consumption) to the master of the Deccan country ; 

aud generally to serve for the purpose of discomfiting the (king's) 

enemies, It is rendered beantiful by the river Lauhitya which gives 

relief to the fair damsels, that after the exertion of sexual enjoyment 

ascend to the retirement of their stuecoed turrets, by the spray of its 

current gently wafted up by the breeze charmingly resonant with the 

prattle of the flocks of love-drunk females of the Kala-hamsa ducks ; 

(Second Plnte: reverse:) and which (river) also resembles the 

cloth of the finely wrought flings carried by the elephants of Kailasa, and 


1$ I have adopted the reading antarhita in my translation (see text, note 71). 
The original reads anta-hrta, which would mean ' obstructed by the ends" (or points) 
of the thousands of pinnacles. | xi 
15 There is hero a verbal conceit in the original which is untranslateable. Soudha A 
means ' plastered,’ and sudhā means both * nectar’ and ‘whitewash, | | 
16 There is here a complicated verbal conceit, which cannot be exactly translated. 1 
Bhügin means both a ‘ well-to-do, pleasure-loving man’ and 'a snake’ The 
' Malayn mountains, with its fragrant breezes, will suit the former, while the forest Ñ 
(ua ] suit the latter. x Ë — 
| ra IT Hore is agnin a verbal conceit: budha means both ‘a learned man ' and fua ' | 
ü eury;' guru both * n religious preceptor" and ' Jupiter,’ and kéwya both ‘na poet' and | 
~ is There is here an obvious play on the words poramégrara and vittésa which 
(T are epithets of the King au well eof god 
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the jewelled mirrors used in their coquetries by the numerous females 
(£e, the Apsarases) of the lord of heaven (£e, Indra). It is an 


‘object of respect to merchants who are the owners of numerous (kinds 


of) wares. Such is the town in which the lord of Pragjyótisa 
took up his residence and which he called by the appropriate name of 
the ‘ Impregnable one’ (durjaya). Here dulness might be observed in 
necklaces, but not in the senses (of the inhabitants) ; fickleness in apes, 
but not in their minds ; changefulness in the motions of the eyebrows, but 
notin promises; accidents (happening) to things,!* but not to the subjecta. 
Here capricionsness might be seen (only) in women ; reeling (only) in the 
gait of women excited with the (tender) intoxication of spring-tide™; cove- 
tousnous (only) in evil-doers ; safe addiction to the sipping of honey (only) 
in swarms of bees; exceeding devotion to love (only) in Brahmany ducks 
(Anas Qasarca ) ; and eating of flesh (only) in wild bensts.9! In that town, 
which emulated the residence of Vàsava (Le, Indra), the king, who 
resembles the moon in that he makes his virtues to wax, as the moon 
mnkes the tides of the encircling ocean to wax, and in that he causes 
his enemies to experience the deprivation of their wealth, as the moon 
causes the ponds to experience the deprivation of their lotuses**; and 
who resembles the sun in that he makes his feet to rest on the heads of 
bis enemies, as the sun makes his rays to rest on the summits of the 
mountains, and in that he delights in making his copper-mines 
lucrative, as the sun makes the lotus-ponds brilliant: who, being 
a Paramécvara (or paramount sovereign), takes pleasure in (the country 
of) Kámarüpa ; who, though being of the Bhauma (i.¢., of Naraka’s) 
race, delights in being the enemy of the Danavas (or demons); who, 


being a JPurusüflama or * perfect man,’ does not act as a Janfrdana®™® 


19 There is a double meaning in s-Gpaaurgata dhatugu which may be also trans- 
lated ‘the prefixing of prepositions (upas irga) to verbal roota (dhátu)." 

$0 Madhu-mada might also mean ‘intoxication with wine.” 

al I have inserted "only," becanse probably oppositions are intended here 


-just as in the preceding passage. Thus “ capriciousnoss in women but not in men ;"'" 


“reeling in love-drunk women but not in wine-drunk men; " “eovetousness in 
evil-doers but not in other citizens” "eating of flesh in wild beasts but not in 
moen;" etc, 

$9 | propose to read Vüsav-dvdag-sparddhins, The Sailknci grant reads Vasar- 
dsparddhins. 

$8 padma ia the lotus which closes at night, but it also signifies the wealth of 
Kuvërn, nnd hence * wealth ' generally. 

| $4 .Pida monna both ‘a foot’ and 'nray;' and bhi-bhrt means both ‘a king ' 
and ‘a moantain.' 

sb Kamal-dkara means both ‘a lotus-pond ' and ‘a copper-mine,” 

86 There is hore an untranslateable play on the words purwgdttama and jondrdana. 
e" are opithots of Vignu, who is called purugdttama or ' the best of men,” bnt aleg 
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(or troubler of his subjects); who, though being a valiant man, walks 
(leisurely) like an elephant: whose figure is such as to outdo Manmatlin 
(or the god of love); whose profundity such as to put into the shade 
the ocean; whose intelligence?" such as to be a guarantee of the con- 
quest of the world; whose valour such as to surpass Skanda (or the 
god of war): who is an Arjuna in fame, a Bhimaséna in war, a Krtánta 
(or god of death) in wrath, a forest-conflagration in destroying his 
plant-like adversaries: whois the moon in the sky of learning, the 
(sweet) breeze of the Maliya mountains in the midst of the jasmin- 


}ike men of good birth, the sun in eclipsing his enemies, the mountain 
of the East®® in the successful advancement of his friends: this king, 
the Puramégvara, Porama-bhattdraka, Mahdrdjadhiraja, the illustrious 
Ratnapála Varma-déva, who meditates at the feet of the Maharaya- 
dhirdja, the illustrious Brahmapaéla Vurma-déva, may he prosper. 
(Second Plate: reverse; line 52.) With reference to the land 
producing two thousand (meusures of) rice, and the fields with the 
clusters of gourds, together with the inferior land of the hamlet of 
Vàmadéva, ithe whole) situated on the northern bank (of the Brahma- 
putra), within the district of the * Thirteen Villages," the king sends his 
greetings and commands to all and several who reside (there): to the 


janárdana or * the troubler of mon,’ because he excites or agitates them, The king, 
on the contrary, is declared to be a purujpüttama, but nota janardasa, There is, in 
fact, n verbal conceit involved, in every one of the phrases descriptive of the king. 
Thus paramégvara is an epithet of Giva whois an ascetic and takes no pleasure in 
kama-ripa (or attractive thiugs); the king, on the contrary, though he is a 
poramegvara, or rather because he is paramégvara or ‘sapreme ruler, takes pleasure 

in Kima-ripa (his country). Again Niraka was himself a Dinuva, but the king, 
though of Nuraka's race, delights iu being ab euemy of the Dinnvas, Bat the word 


1 


| vári may also be divided into dina or ‘gift, and tari or * water, $e, the water, 
the out-pouring of which is symbolical of the grant of a gift. In that caso the 
ames menns that the king, though of Naraka's (i.e, of Danava) race, yet delights 
n giving presenta to Br&bmans, 
| 81 I propose to read dhiryam, because viryarm recurs immediately in the follow- 
ing aentence. V and dh are #ए to be confounded ia writing. t 
$5 There is au untranslateable conceit in the word wirwdh;, which may also be 
apolt virudhi, Spelt virudh, the word means ‘a plant;' spelt virudh, it means 
‘ stopping.” With che latter spelling, the passage would mean that the king is like 
a forest-fire in stopping his enemies. T 
$9 Sumanas may be any flower, but especially the sweet-scented Jasminum 
grandiflorum. The Malays mountains were famous for their breezes laden with the 
sweet scent of their fauun, qe king, io the midst of his flowor-like aristocracy, 
wafts, ns it were, their sweet scent over the country. | iud 
— WM) There is ^ verbal conceit in mitródgama which may also mean ‘the rising of 


‘the sun i’ that is, what the eastern monntains are to thu rising sup, that the king 


gis to the advancement of his frienda. 
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(common) people of the Brahman and other castes, headed by the 
district revenue officers and their clerks, as well na to the other (higher- 
class) people, such as the Rajanakas, Rajaputras, Rajavallabhas, etc., 
and above them the Ranakas, Rüjñis, aud Ràájas; and, in fact, to all wlio 
may reside there in future at any time. 

Be it known to you, that this land, together with its houses, 
paddy-tields, dry land, water, cattle-pastures, refuse-lands, etc., of 
whatever kind it may be, iuclusive of any place within its borders, 
and freed from all worries on account of the fastening of elephants, 
the fastening of boats, the searching for thieves, the inflicting of 
punishments, the tenant's taxes, the iusposts for various causes, and 
the pasturing of animals, such as elephants, horses, camels, cattle, 
buffalos, goats and sheep, as set forth in this charter :— ?! 

(Third Plate: line 58: verse 1.) There was a Bráliman in the 
land, Dévadatta, of the Parüsara Gotra nnd the Kagva cakhàá; a leader 
among the Vajasanéyakas, whom on having found to be the foremost 
vedic scholar, the Vēdas, iu their threefold division, felt themselves 
satisfied. " 

(2.). He had a son, Sadgagzüdatta, richly endowed with (every 
virtue, who ever kept the holy fire burning (in his house), and at the 
sight of whose devotion to the six holy duties a multitude of people 
were established in their faith in the whole body of Brahmans from 
Bhrgu downwards. 

(3.) He had a wife, Cyamayiki, devoted to her husbaud and 
endowed with (every) virtue, who shines like thee streak (crescent or 
quarter) of the moon, pure in form and dispelling the darkness. 

(4.) From her was born a son, Viradatta, ७ leader among the 
learned in the Cüstras, and fearful of (commitiing) any offence, on the 
experience of whose deep-sentel piety and formidable intellect the 
Kali age felt, as it were, hambled. 

(5) To him, on the Vispupadi Sankranti,” in the twenty-fifth 
year of my reign, (this land) is given by me for the sake of the good 
and the glory of my father and of myself. 


Bl Tho sentence which breaks off here, is resumed below in verge 5. 

88 Referring either to the three Vēdas, or to the three vedic aciences of hymn, 
sacrifice and song. The reading dirt-drthdyitam, however, im uot quite intelligible 
to mo, 

६३ The six duties are: studying and teaching the Vēdas, offering sacrifices und 
conducting them for others, giving and receiving gifts. 

34 l'hero are four of these; viz, the instants of the sun's entrance into the 
four Hindü signs urge (tauraa), aimha (loo), vrgcika (scorpion) and kumbha (aquarius) 
which are also the beginniugs for the four mouths JyrsfAa, Bhadropada, Margacirga 
uud Phélguna. ‘The firat of theso ia probably intended here, 
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(Its) boundaries (are as follows): On the east, the Calmali-trec®* 
on the big dike; on the south-east, the Calmali-tree standing on the 
steep bank (of the river Brahmaputra) by the anchorage of the boats 
for the Pathi fish of the Rigi-olass; on the south the Badari-tree by 
the same anchorage of boats, on the south-west the Kücimbala-tree 
by the same anchorage of boats; on the west the Agvatha-tree standing 
on the steep bank (of the river); at the bend to the north-west, the 
dike of the fields, as well às a Kagimbala-tree; on the north-west the 
Hijjala-tree on the dike of the fields; at the bend to the east and north, 
the dike of the fields and a pair of Cálmali-trees; further at the bend 
to the east and south, the dike of the fields and a pair of Kücimbala- 
trees; at the slight bend to the east and south, the dike of the fields 
and a pair of Calmali-trees; on the north, the Kicimbala-tree on the 
big dike; and on the north-east, a V&tasa-tree on the big dike. 


The Seal. 


Hail! The lord of Pragjyëtisa, the Mabaraj-adhiraja, the illus- 
trious Ratnapüla Varma Deva. 


Il. THe Svankuci GRANT. 


This grant and its seal exactly resemble the Gauhati and Bargaon 
grants, as may be seen from the photographs (Plates XII and XIII). 
The plates measure 12,, by 8} inches and are protected by a slightly i 
raised rim on all four sides. The seal measures 4,'; by 3j inches. 

The grant is in a rather bad state of preservation. Originally 
there were three plates. The first plate is missing, and consequently 


the inscription on the outer (or obverse side) of the second plate has I 
greatly suffered from corrosion. In addition, there has been applied ad 
much injudicious cleaning, before the plates were placed in my bands, , 


in consequence of which the inscription throughout the grant has been 
rendered very difficult of decipherment. In fact, it would have been 
impossible to fully decipher it, but for the help afforded by the Barg@on — — — 
grant, with the greater part of which happily the Suülkuei grant is ^ ——— i 


ds | m dari q 

$$ The trees here mentioned are: Gilmali, Bombas malabaricum i Badari, — 

Zizyphus Jujuba or Jujube tree; Kügimbala; an inferior kind of Cimbala, vier r LN 

i cannot identify; Agvatha, Ficus religiosa; Hijjslm, Barringtonia acutangula; | bh. 

. Vn pd(Ni ia w kind of sheat-fah (eto Iu els oed Da aa P 

5 The term 1 not identify ; it might be connected with Sanskrit के r 

E-- Dogger royal- The term «Up Loann x 8 gp Lila | 
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identical. The only difference appears to be in the statements refer- 
ring to the land and the person to whom the land was granted, 

The two sides of the first (originally second) plate have 19 lines 
each. The second (originally third) plate haa 7 lines. The inscrip- 
tion on the obverse of the former plate probably commenced with the 
word phala on 1, 21 of the obverse of the second plate of the Bargaon 
grant. ‘The reverse of that plate commences with the word [pri-] 
vinuvartianam, the syllable pri being at the end of the obverse side; 
nnd this word stands on line 43 of the reverse of the second plate of the 
Bargüon grant. The formal part of the Sualknci grant ends in its 
37th line (the Inst bnt one on the reverse side of the existing first plate) 
with the phrase güsani-krtya, which stands in the 58th line (the first 
of the 3rd plnte of the Bargáon grant). From here the remainder of 
the Suülkuci grant is occupied with the portion peculiar to it, describing 
the grantee and the granted land. 

The mechanical execution of the Sualkuci grant is, if anything, 
still more slovenly and innccurate than that of the Bargaon grant. A 
glance over the extracts, given below, will show numerous blunders. 
There are, however, a few variants, which appear to be genuine 
differences of composition; eg., 1. 14, kalahansa-gümini (for kalahamwa- 
qümini) * females walking like kalahamen geese,’ 1. 24, Hhismë dhanusi ; 
or which actually offer more suitable readings, as in 1. 11, krdà-gakunt 
(for krida-pakuni), and in l. 33, mahirs-àj-avika. 

Palneogrnphically the Suülkucl grant does not differ in any way 


—a from the Bargion grant. ‘he guttural nasal 5 is throughout made 





without a ringlet, Only once, in 1. 12, famka, it is represented by the 
anusvüra; but this case is not above suspicion, because the reading 
here is defective ; see the extract below. The anusvdra is formed by 
a ringlet and placed above the line. The specinl final form for n occurs 
in 1. 10, janapaqan, and l. 11, prabhrtin and sarvvün, The special final 
form of t occurs in l. 21, bhrt, and in 1. 34 'bhüt. The special final form 
of m occurs, twice, in ll. 23 and 24 vairyam ; asa rule, however, the anus- 
vüra is nsed ; thus in l. 9, wandalam, l. 10, alankdram, |. 16, sartkanam, 
and 1, 23, gambhirya[ s], where the Bargaon grant hns the special fori. 
The initial short 4, mnde by two ringlets placed above a hook, occurs 
in ll, 3 and 34, ifi, 1. 40, ista; but in L. 21, the hiatus with tea, which 
the Bargüon grant shows, is avoided in the Sualkuci grant by the 
insertion of a euphonic r. The avagenha occurs in 1, 25, güryó' ri, where 
itis omitted in the Bargion grant. It appears also to be intended, 
‘in 1, 40, by the mark of interpunctuation. 

Regarding the probable date of the Sualkuci grant, see the remarks 
on the Bargàon grant. Jt is not dated in any era, but professes to 
have been issued in the 26th year of the reign of Ratnapala. 

J. v 16, 
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In the following transcript I shall only quote such portions of the 
Sualkuci grant as differ in any respect from the corresponding portions 
of the Barg&on grant, or as show the same irregularities. The portion 
peculiar to the Suülkuci graut is transcribed in full. 


Texr,! 
Second Plate: Obverse. 


l, phala eic, ending with samprüptü-laksmyáüh sthitam-i- (see 
Bargaon grant, ll. 21 aud 22). 

2, va ...... apparently ratnópamo narapati etc. (cf. 1. 23.) 

4, ...... padma-rági cébhété vira-vanijim nikaraib etc. (cf. Il. 25, 

ET 

—— bhanum samvécya tà (sic) etc. (cf. 1. 127). 

6, ...... sat-ópayani sa-mada etc., omitting krta (cf. J. 29). 

7, «ss. Syündi-dàmvu (sic) ...... samupasamitu (sic) ...... luptanal- 
lampata etc. (cf. 11. 29, 30). 

8, ...nivüsa-yOgyam| ...... sundari-chudbà (sic) ...... sikhar-adhi- 
rudha-sahasr-ünta ete. (cf. 11. 31, 32). 

9, ......Sthali-rnham |  künaném-iv-ánéka-bhogi-sata ...... nabhó- 
vammévüpta (sic) (cf. 1. 32, 33). | 






Liisi . krda-cakuni-drdha* ...... prajvarena ete. (cf. 1. 34). 

|y pues Karala | sa-cala-cilijatuh nā (sic) Vühika-tamka M. 
omitting Taiks (cf. 1, 35). 

13, ...... rájajnksmanà | ...... vakgabl kapáta etc. (1. 35, 36). 

I4. x: kalahausa-gümini | kolah kupita-pregala (sic) ...... ormmi | 
cikar-üsáram-upacamitàa etc. (cf. Il. 36, 37). 

18; m ü&dhirüdha | ...... patë nakica (sic) (cf. l1, 37, 38). 

76, lisesi anēkamanakşa-pati etc. (cf. 1. 39). 

17, ...... adhyuvasya (sic) | ...... yastisu |ë n-éndrayegu elc. (cf. 1. 
40). ° 


Second Plate: Reverse 


20, y-dnuvarttanam | ...pigità svüpadégu | ... Vásay-üsparddhini | 
eto., omitting git& (of. IL. 49, 44). 

21, ndalam | qatru-sarasüm  darppita ...... marttanda r=ivn bha- 
bhrt-chiró-nivégita-pádarh | ...... Gdbhüsana-là- (cf. 11.44, 45). 


i From the original plates. — 
$ The aksara dha stands below the lino. 


8 This mark of interpunctuation is placed almost regularly after each ase 
as ^ , " s^ i - . 
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22, Ingac*-en ...... kámürüpá | nandi ...... dánnvàri | parugdttams 1 
(sic) pysadanürddnno | ete. (cf. 11. 46, 47). 

23, pi mattéhn-gümi ya | ns ...... rüpàá | न gambhirya | ... üsansi- 
vairyam | etc. (ef. 1I. 47, 48). 

24, ndi-vairyam ! ...... yacasi | Bbişmö dhanngi | ete. (cf. 11, 48, 49). 

25, ...... QüryO'ri-tamnsi [ ete, (of, L 50). 

26, sumpadi ya | ..... . pádánudhyàütah paramëçvyarab parama-satüra- 
(sic) (cf. 11. 50, 51). 

QT 1 — çrimšën=Ratnapšála-varmmn-davah kucali n c n Kala- 


28, ngü-visay-üntab-páti-dhünya-tri-sahasr-6tpattika-ha-krestá5- 
bhümau yathayatham samupasthita-v( b)rá- 





20, hmanp-àdi ete. (cf. 1, 54). - 
38, dene nüna-nimitt ...... mahis-aj-avika-pracüra-prabhrtinám etc. 

(cf. 11, 57 58). 4 
34, ...... cüsani-krtyu ॥ ° Bhaéradvaja-sa-gitrS Vajasandyi Crkánva? 


cakho'bhüt | bhatt V (b)ala-dava iti khyata- 
35, b gruta-vinaya-sampannah n [14] Ásit-pratihata-narakó v(b)a- 
hu-vibudha-vandyamáüna-caragna-yugmab | x x x x x x ma x 

| x x x. 

36, s=tat-putrd Vasudšv-ákhyab úW [2 ú] Laksmir-ivn jana-sēvyā 
bhary-dsid=asya vallabhaé sádhvi | e-Chappayik-8ti viditë sad- 
dharmmaé vit- 

37, rna-bhüsnua? ramya W [3 4] '"Tásyüm-ajaynta ants bhuvi Kama- 

— dévah caktyá!! manó-ramatayà jita-kamna-déhah | kantih 
e 38, samasta bhuvanarh hi gacinka-gubhréa yasy=anigam=bhramuti 
bhüri vibhuügita-dyauhu[4u]'? Pitrob svam-punyam-uddicya 
Bx x x X x 


Third Plate: Obverse. 


39, — Y — | maya dattà dvijüy-üsyai rājyē sadvingad-adv(b)dike 
n [5 u] Asyis=sima pürvvëna Candé-nauki(nà)'* 


4 The first aksara ça is supertiuous. 

y. & Perhaps read Aala-krgfa. 

बे 4 Metro of vorses 1-3: Arya. 
1 Road Qrikanca, š 
3 Ten nkwaram aro hero illegible. 
9 The reading in uncertain. 
10 Metre: Vasunta-tilaks, 
it Reading uncertain. 
ië Metre: Gióka. 
is Here 8 nksnras, or a quarter-verse, are illegible. 
iè The bracketed portions nre uncertain. 
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40, (n-s)aha-simni istak(ëndrasy)=bpari galva)ra-miila!® | khad- <, 
ümv(b)ra-vrkgau | pürvva-daksinénn (daksi!5)-pšti-nauki-sn- 

41, ha-simni Vétasa-vrksah | daksinson Sadhava-nauki-saha-simni 
Hijnla-vrksab | dakgiga-pagciména (Blhayaka)- 

42, ma-vrkeab | pagciména Candé-nanki-sahg-simoi adhuna-ropita- 
Cálmali-vrksah | paccim-ottaréga Kalang- 

43, dandi-daksipa-páta^b | pürvva-ga-vakrega Sadhava-Kalanga- 
dandi-daksina-pata-stha-Céraka-vrkeah | daksipa-ga-vakre- 

44, na kula-sdnt-dttara-piteh | pürvva-ga-vakr&nn Sadhava-kula- ` 
sónt-ottara-páta-stha- V arupa-vrksah | uttara-ga-vakréna Hija- 

45, la-vrksab |. uttarégn Diyamv(b)áranjal-6ttara-pütab|! uttara- 
pürvvénp-àüli-mastaka- Vétasae-c-éti ॥ 


The Seal. 


(1) Or svasti Prágjyotis-üdhipaty-anva- 
(2) yo maharaj-adhiraja-cri-Ratna- 
(3) paila-varmma-dévab ॥ 


TRANSLATION. 
Second Plate: Reverse. 


(Line 34; verse 1.) There was a learned Brahman, called Balu- 
dava, fall of holy lore and good conduct, who belonged to Bharadvaja’s = x _ 
gotra and the Crikaptha cükhà of the Vajasanéyins. ' 
(2) He bad a son, Vásud&va by name,............... 11, who (by his 
sanctity) had exempted himself from hell, «nd whose feet were revered 
by many learned men. 
(3) He had a loving and chaste wife who, like Laksmi (the goddess 
of good fortane), was honoured by the people. She was known by the 
name of Cheppáyiká,'* a woman charming, true in faith, and an orna- | 
ment to her caste. 
(4) From her was born a son Kaémadéva who on earth by his power 
and his charm excela Kama, the god of love; for his beauty, brilliant 
like the moon, and illuminating the heavens, incessantly wanders 


through the whole world. . 
16 Probably read malé 'khód-dmbra, | ५५ 
16 Perhaps rend daksína. "T3 





11 Here the original text iw illegible. There are 11 akgaras—all short, aa the 

x x metre shows,—of which only one (the seventh) ma is legible, LEX | 
re: 18 This appears to be a vernacular name, the Sanskrit equivalent of which I 
w NE i - "i 
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(5) With a view to my parents’ as well ns my own welínre,......... 
sense, (this dand) i» given by me to this Brahman, in the twenty- 
sixth year of my reign. 

Its boundaries are (as follows): On the East, at the anchorage of 
the boats of the Candë men, and at the foot of the Saravé above the 
brickfield there are a walnut and a mango tree. On the North-east, 
at the anchorage of the boats of the men (located) on the southern 
terrace, there is a V&tasa-trec.!?* On the South, at the anchorage of the I 
boats of the Sadhava men, there stands a Hijjala-tree. On the South- 
west, there stands a Blayakama(? )tree. On the West, at the anchorage 
of the boats of the Cands men, there stands the Calmali-tree which has 
been recently planted. On the North-west, there is the southern terrace 
of the boatmen of Kalaggà. At the bend on the East, there is the 
Córaka tree, standing on the southern terrace of the boatmen of the 
Sadhava (portion of) Kalayga. At the bend on the South, there is the 
northern terrace of the Sonta®% of the (river's) bank. At the bend 
on the East, there is the Varona-tree, standing on the northern terrace 
of the Sónta of the Sadhava (portion of the) river's bank, At the 
bend on the North, there is a Hijjala tree. On the North, there is 
the northern terrace of the Diyambürafüjalm, and on the North-east, a 
Vétasa-tree on the highest point of the dike. 


| The Seal. 
Óm! Hail! the Maharaj-adhiraja, of the illustrious race of the 
lords of Prágjyotisa, the illustrious Ratnapala Varma Déva. 


19 Regarding the identity of the trees in this list, see ante, page 120, footnote 
ah. Of the Bhayakama tree I can make nothing, but the akearns bhayoaka mre un- 
certain, I am unable to identify the Córaka tree. It is commonly identified with 
Trigonella corniculata or Andropogon aciculoris; these, however, are mere planta. 

$0 I do not know what sónfa means. It corresponds to dandi in the preceding 
clause. 
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A Note on the Identity of the great Tsang-po of Tibet with the Dihong.— By 
Sarat CHANDRA Das, C.LE., Rai Bahadur, 


(Rend February, 1897.) 


Sir Clements Markham, President of the Royal Geographical 
Society in his learned introduction to “ Narratives of the Mission of 
George Bogle to Tibet," regarding the course of the Tsang-po wrote as 
follows :—“ Beyond the point where the Lhasa route crosses the river, 
in longitude 90° 40' E, the course of the Brahmaputra within the 
mountains is entirely unknown for a distance of about 400 miles, when, 
under the name of Dihong, the mighty stream emerges into the valley 
of Assam and becomes the Brahmaputra of the plains. Yet there can 
be no reasonable doubt that the Tsang-poof great Tibet and the Brahman- 
putra of the plains are one and the same river." 

This question has occupied the attention of geographers for 
upwards ofa century. In his instructions, dated 1774, Warren Hastings 
specially enjoined Mr. Bogle to inform himself respecting the course of 
the Brahmaputra. D'Anville, and afterwards Klaproth, believed that 
the Tibet river was the upper course of the Irrawaddy. In 1825 Captains 
Bulton and Wilcox were sent to explore its course. Bulton followed up 
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Captain Harman from Darjeeling to Tibet with orders to explore the 
country below Gyala Sing-dong and trace the great Tsang-po to the 
plains of India, or failing this, to throw marked logs into the stream at 
the lowest point reached. It was intended th hc notice should be 
given by the Lama to Captain Harman of tho pe during which the 
logs were daily to be cast into the river, so that he might set watches 
at the place where the Dihong debouches into Assam, and thus prove 
the identity or otherwise of the great river of Tibet with the Brahma- 
putra. Kunthup, a native of Sikkim, who had previously accompanied 
the explorer Nima Sring to Gyala Sing-dong and who has since tra- 
versed Bhutan with Rinzing, was sent with the Gya-rong Lama ns 
assistant. The proposed arrangements for casting logs into the 
Tsang-po fell through owing to the delinquency of the Lama, who having 
sold Kunthup as a slave in the Pema-koi country decamped to his 
home in Gya-rong within the Chinese frontier. 

Kunthup having escaped from the hands of his master, reached 
Onlek a short stage from Mir Padam, or Miri Padam, a village situated 
on a plain on the Tsang-po, a resort of traders from Assam, and the 
abode of the Miri and Padam tribes, who nre known to inhabit the 
country near the place where the Dihong breaks through the hills into 
Assam. He was informed at Onlek that Miri Padam was abont three 
days' journey or 35 miles from the nearest plains of India. Kunthup 
also saw the haze of India from Onlek in nn easterly direction when 
looking down the river. According to native report and also legend, the 
Tsang-po enters a deep rocky gorge at the foot of a rocky mountain 
which has the appearance of a lion's face and is therefore called Sing- 
dong, from sing a lion and dong a face. Kunthup describes the falls of 
the Tsang-po below the Pema-koi monastery ns a cascade of some 150 
feet iu height, and mentions the prismatic colours of the spray hanging 
over the dark basin or lake below the cliff. This rock is called Shin-jé- 
shajal, i. e., the place of interview with the Lord of the Dead. Shin the 
dead, Jë lord, and sA2-jal an interview. 

Since then Mr. Needham, a political officer, resident near Sudya 
in Assam, has explored a part of the mountainous country, inhabited by 
Mishmi and other wild tribes, up to the borders of Za-yul, but has not 
succeeded in following up the course of the Dihong. The inscription 
before us and the letter of Mr. Barnes, quoted below, go to prove that 
the Dihong is the great Tsang-po, as it was conjectured by the late 
General Walker, Tho wooden block on which the inscription is, came 
down from the Tsang-po. It must have belonged to some one of the 
Nin-ma monasteries of Tibet or to the monastery of Pema-koi, the last 
of the Buddhist institutions of Tibet, situated to the further Enst of 
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Tibet, My friend and tntor Lama Sherab resided twelve yonrs at the 
Pema-koi monastery and knows the country well. The charm contained 
in the inscription is corrupt Sanskrit written in Tibetan and repeated 
twenty-five times, Ë belongs to the Nin-ma-pa or the older red-cap 
School of Tibet. The following is a transcript :— 


WE US NITAN JENS m X ° 
Úq 2६७5 NAAN TITAN Feary 5 4 351% 


AZ NEWS 5p 5 amu m 


(2) a mor waste मे ag gAs S: gars sr 
8r qp uta < मे श NENTA 3 ore zra 
merge BFE quw TS) 


हि) 979390  £*TWA MAGE TT awe ने eg 


Li Ty J SUR UE || 


(1) Om, vajrasatva! samayam-anupalaya, vajrasatva! tvë nb 
patistba; dridhd më bhavasn, togyo më bhavasn, posyo. 

(2.) mē bhava, anurakto më bhava, sarvnsiddhi më prayaccha, 
sarvakarmasu ca më cittam çrëyab kura. 

(3.) Huür-ha-ha-ha-ha-hóh! Bhagavan Sarva-Tathagata! vajram 
ms muica, vajri bhava muhdsamaya satva-àh ! 


. Translation: 


(1) Om, vajrasattva! keep thy duties; O vajrasattva, ground us - 
upon thee; be strong to me, be delighted with me. 

(2) Be kind unto me, be cheerful unto me; grant me every suc- 
cess, and in all my actions make pure my heart ! 


n from a piece of wood fonnd in the Brahma- 
Dibrugarh a short time ago. When brought 
fro mm, AR, though. 










— 
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looked like ink. Moreover, though no one could say what the —— ! 
was by mere inspection of the block; some Khamptis on seeing a prin 
taken from it, declared that it was a Lama, £.e., Tibetan, writing. You 
will observe that the lines are similar, so that a translation of one will. 
give the meaning of the whole. I should be obliged if yon would send k 
mea translation and also inform me what the block was used for. If 
my conjecture that it was used for printing from is wrong and the 
Khamptis have misled me, I can send you a rubbing of the block. 

“The block is about 2} inches thick and it has no marks on thesides — — 
or back to show that it has ever been fastened to anything else, It is 
supposed to have been brought down the Dihong by the lust flood, which 
was probably caused by the breaking through of a dam formed across 1 | 
the Dihong by a former landslip. The flood rose to a great height in | 
one night in fine wenther and no other river came down in flood except š 
the Dihong. The piece of wood was found by an Assamese who was 


looking for firewood.” 





* 
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